




INTRODUCTION. 


1'iTE ofKcial survey of the i icliijst ttiifd Mosiipopitlouls distrifiits 
of iiritjsli In'll i:i is nosr before thfc 

mt^re v.-^iue—polit'ieal!y_, sociallyaui' tfbittiTperci«iiy.,''l^h:s rarely, 
if ever, bee.n subtuittod to the attentibb of a. reUbirtTttg eoiStt- 
iminitj-. The fire ui a stances under which this singulaj' survey 
originated, and the orders for carrying it into execution are 
detailed in the first volume. That volume wlicii printed 
was submittetl to the Court of Divector.s of the IjUsI .India. 
Company, 'Hie Court ordered a munber of copies to be 
transmitted to iiulia, us it conceived tiie information col¬ 
lected by Dr. liuchiUiasi to be extremely valuable; .’ud tliat 
the opportunity of perusing it would be Iiig’ily jidvantageoiis 
to our servants in India, especially to thoie occupied in the 
collection of the revenue.” In addition to this high testimony 
to the value of the work, the foUowing portion of the De.s- 
patch containing the foregoing extract may be sulunitted for 
perusal, 

Pi/fiLic OEVAaTMENT.—Ko. (April) 18aa,—O-Mr 6bt!tT~ 
nor-General of India in Conneiit —1. Ju 1807, a Survey of 
the Provinces, subject to the Presidency of Bengal, was coni- 
menced with our sanction and under the orders of the Go- 
vernov-General in Council, by Di*. Francis Euebanan, The 
points embraced Tu the enquiry were rdimeroiia and impor¬ 
tant. Dr. Buchanan 'ivas directed to collect itift.'m!;Uioti upon 
the general topography of each di'^trict; the conilltion of tlie 
inhabitants, thcir religious custoci.s, the natural produciioii-s 
of the country, rlsheries, ,lorc.sfs, rniiH!.' and (jinuTie.s ; the state 
of agricidturc; tim eoi.difion ol lau'leil property and tenures; 
the progres.s made in tin.; arts and in man a fact ii res; the ope¬ 
rations of commerce, and every partieulav that can be regarded, 
as forming an clement, in the prosperit-, or depre.s&ioii of the 
people. TIte Survey wac pursued during ;^even years, and 
in 181f), the result.? were transmitted tiome. 
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2. We liave recently permitted Mr. Montgomery Martin 
to inspect the manuscripts, with a view to selection from them 
for publication.” 

With a due sense of the importance of the trust reposed 
in me, and %vith a desire that a. survey, mIiicIi had cost 
up’wards of £30,000—(which was creditable to the muni¬ 
ficence of the Govei'nment, which had ordered it,) should be 
accurately investigated, neither labour nor expense was 
spared to exhibit Dr- Buchanan’s meritorious exertions in 
the fullest point of view% Unfortunately, owing to the period 
which has elapsed since the completion of the survey a 
great mass of matter was found to be irrelevant to the 
present position of affairs in the East, I therefore deemed 
it advisable to confine my views to an examination of the 
geography and physical aspect of the country; to its tradi¬ 
tional or recorded history; to the monuments or relics of 
antiquity; but above all to the, physical and moral condition 
of the people amounting (according to the survey estimates) to 
nearly 16,000,000, and to the resources of the 301 ! which they 
till; the maimfactux'es which they carry on ; and to the pro¬ 
ducts and profits of agricultural and commercial industry. 
That a survey containuig such materials, offering so vivid a 
description of the social aspect of millions of our fellow sub¬ 
jects, and corroborating every useful fact by minute statistics, 
should liave remained so long in obscurity is indeed to be 
deploretl, and can only be accounted for by supposing that 
it was deemed impolitic to publish to the world so painful a 
picture of Imraan poverty, debasement and wu’C-tcbedness, To 
see this picture ill ail its hideous deformity, it would be neces¬ 
sary to employ diligently as many months as 1 have spent in 
examining the voluminous official records hud before me; but 
enough is presented in the three volumes now printed, to make 
any man of ordinary feelings start with repulsiveness from the 
disgusting task of conteuijdating misery, ignorance and super¬ 
stition, in all dieir degraded forms; wdiile the most sanguine 
philanthropist may have his noblest energies chilled at the dif¬ 
ficult and unclieercd labours which await on his exertions. 

To offer an analysis of tlie facts contained in these three 
volumes would be a difficult task, and it would fail to convey 
an accurate inqiression as to the reality of the case; the 
whole work should be read and ponUtTcd on; the very mi- 
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nutiie of detail conveys to a thinking uhnd a clearer view of 
vvliat the condition of people so situated must be, than any 
otliei’ mode of description j while those who are in the habit 
of contemplating the progress of society, and whose mental 
fitculties are sufficiently comprehensive to examine all the 
elements of social wealth and happiness, will philosophically 
scrutinize the materials on which alone sound and just opi¬ 
nions can be baaed. I do not hesitate to decUre, that the 
object ,f have in view in rescuing these manuscripts from 
oblivion, is an endeavour to arouse in some measure, the 
people of England to some sense of feeling for the condition 
of the myriads of their fellotv subjects now pining and perish¬ 
ing of famine, disease, and all the slow but sure concomitants 
attendant on long continued want and shivery. Etighuid 
is considered the abode of a Christian people, enlightened 
far above their Continental neighbours, and blessed with all 
the advantages of advanced civilization. But how has En¬ 
gland treated British India, which ia as much a part and 
parcel of the Empire as Scotland or Ireland ? A dominion 
which the dream of the wildest enthusiast could scarcely 
be expected to have realized, has most mysteriously been 
subjected to her sway ; an hundred million of human beings 
of various creeds, colours and races own her sceptre; and 
every product of egrtb, sea and air which can minister to the 
M’ants, comforts and luxuries of man are tendered in lavish 
profusion. Yet an insignificant island in the Caribbean seas, 
excites more of our attention than an empire which would 
have quenched the ambition of Alexander, whose armies rival 
tlioae of Rome in her palmiest days; and whose commerce 
would have satiated Tyre or Carthage. 

The neglect of duty is a crime. Is it reasonable to 
suppose, that the retributive justice which overtakes an 
offiending luunttn being is confined to an individual? Do 
not the ])ages of all liistory sacred and profane indicate, 
tliat retribution has sooner or Ivatei* overtaken a nation, who 
not only despises the ble.ssings conferred by an Almighty 
Providence, hut perverts them to selfish purposes, and 
thus extends the circle of sin and woe throughout the 
earth ? Elad France—had any other Eluropean power been 
so long in the possession of India as Great Britain, how dif¬ 
ferent would its condition have been j how' thoroughly would 
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its wants have been known; wliat efforts would not have 
been made for their relief? Let us examine a few of these offi¬ 
cial stateaie!ita;"- 7 fttatemeofcs be it remembered not made by 
interested persons for private piii’p^osesj but statements made 
by tlie intelligentj and far from morbidly humane olficer 
appointed by the Directing Government; in Knglandi and the 
Supreme Government of India, to e^^amine and report for their 
information, Firstj as to the appearance of tbo country, 

Patna^^* Althcugli one afthe ebief cities in British Itniia (it is nine nnlc$ 
long) has out of S2,000 houses^ ^2,183 mini huts covered with tiles 

and ahout 20^)00 si mi htr wretehett teneoients covered vrithgrass, vol. 1> p. 
37» Pavrngj ciearuf^g nod lighting nre totally otu of the (lueatioup p. 3(h 
It is difHenlt to iojaginc a more disgusting place, p* 36. 

lywislmi xmder Thunnah Phatuka ,—'Houses in this district built of miub 
and the Jiouses closely hucldled together. ' p. 43. 

a fine rice country. There is only one brick house 
and 60 mud-walled houses of two storiesj 15 covered with tike and 45 
with thatch.’ p. 45. 

Strh^f^gta^ Qmju —' Is a beautiful cnantr)% but the wretched eub^division 
of j)ro[.«erty Ims banished every eteganee, without introducing neatness and 
comfort. There are about 600 of tlie round hovels like bee hives/ 
p. 47, 

A near approach to this town fills with disgust. Tim streets 
are narrow* crooked* dirty and uneven/ p. 49. 

Painti Uhirici .—' The small mirnber of houses that are built of rough 
stones with clay mortar, where fsuch lotuermis are so abundant, ia a clear 
proof of extreme poverty, la moat countries so situated the meanest hut 
would be built in this iiuinner/ p. 168, I'he hntis here are far from 
neat, and although dark and close, have seldom more than one small 
aperture for a (lour. Wooden doors fliul glass windo^vs are far beyoad 
their reach/ p. J17. 

J^otwaU nf IJ/iagt{fpoo7\^* Th^ sm} in iTiany parts is well enUivated, 
finely pkiited, and vvould be very beuiUiful were it not that the huts arc 
wTctldicd, and not coneeakd from view by fine plants, as is usually done 
ill Bengal/ vol tl. p. 26. 

'The town of Blmgiilpooi' Filth ough reckoned to extenrl two miles in 
length, and from one mile to half a mile in width, is a very poor phico, 
lh27^ 

JlairanfffunJ ,—'Ibis is a fully occupied and very beautiful country, 
espccinUy towni'ds the north-west, where thero am some rocky hills finely 
wooded, while the adjacent conutry ia thoroughly cleared, and adonicti 
with luiinerous pUmtatioiis, eoiiHsting almost entirely of mangoes irder- 
mlx^'l with palms. The village^ however are poor, tviKl tlm xvrelchedness 
of the huts is concealcfl by fences and llu^'hcs. There is no lake nor niarah 
of the least note. Tw o of flic Zemindars have small houses of brkk, but 
there are no buildings that cun at nil be cousidered as aii oniameut to the 
country/p. 33, 

yjmarpoor, ' coutpdniug about 200 houses, is the only place in tlie division 
that can be cnUecl a town/ p. 335. 

In this vast extent are only two wretthec! houses of brick, one 
of them ruiuoiis/ p. 35. 

KumurgmJ.---' The villages are not concealed by plantations, so that the 
wTetchedikess of tlie huts is fully displayed/ p, 36. 

Surfffigmim—* h a beautiful and well occupied country. The southern 



pans contain or are Bliirtefl by some low hills covered wUb wood, and are 
productive of rke, atul well planted with mangoes. The western parts tOt 
wards the Ganges and Kiyuab are finely piauted with mangoes arid palms,, 
but are rather poor. The plantations are not ornamented with baiiihoos, 
hut stHJie are anrrounded by Sisaii treeSi* that add a very beautifol rmety- 
'fhe ca^^lcrn parts are !i>\v and hure of trees, i>eing rlet^ply iniindat.nb but 
in spring are covered with uaw cooThiuetl slieet ot cMiro, There are two 
houses and OneKhop of brick ; (nit Uic habitations are uo orijument to the 
country, Use misery of tlie villages ladiig too nmeh exposed to view ; not 
is there any public biiilding vvorih notice/ p. 4!?. 

^Jidlepuhr ,—‘This division where it is prnperiy been pied is very beautifitl, 
being-rich iaacl, finely divo.rsitied by hills and \v(K>cis, and tl>e emitiviUed 
parts are ornatiiented with imiuerous groves of the mango and a few patina, 
nut no buiO.bbos. p. 60, 

^ T[ie houses as usual in the we&'tera parts of this district, are no orna- 
uient to the country ^ on the contrary their meanness is very disgusting, 
p. 5t, . 

'There is 00 public work that is any sort of oniameiife/ p. 61- 

Tnrapo^r ^—‘ The houaea m usual in the western parts are very mean, 
even that of the Haja of Kliuraknoor, alt hough it contains some Btirall por¬ 
tions of brick is but a sorry place. Among the forest of the district of 
Janggnltarij the houses make a stUi worse appearance than ia the open 
country, 'iliere U 110 public bulUling qf the least iiote/ p. 65. 

/ifiang/m ,—‘Is a most beautiful territory, there being scattered through 
it [i great number of small tletaclied hills and rocks finely wooded. The 
tdaina or swelling gnmnda by which they arc surrounded are by nature 
very rich* p. 69* 

‘ In the whole division there h no dwelling house of biiek nor any public 
building, that is ail ornament to the countryor the least relief from the 
umfonn misery of tli<* huts/ p. (>(T 

^ U a jumdu-tioii of a moflera,te sixe. Were it in a 
decent state of eiiltivatioii it is a very [jeautiful couutfy 3 but owing to the 
neglect of the proprietors, il has in'mauy parts a iriOstdismal appearanee- 
Ti*e nortlieru extremity is hor land floodexi by the river, most beautifully 
ciihivated, imrt mlornaJ at each end by little hills, p. fid. 

‘ The natives have erected nu dwellingH of brick, and there arc some 
Troglodytcii who still live in caves. There are two or three luistTable brick 
bridges, but no public work iu any degree ornamental.^ 

There are a few scattered hills, and those of the northern 
tribe of mountaineers, hound most of the territory on thn south, and 
would render the scenery very fine, were the laud hettveeu ihein and the 
river occupied and cuitiyuted, but it Is almost toially neglected, nml 1 have 
IK) where seen such a vvretched jnrisdicliom There is no dwelling of 
brick/ p. fi5. 

Is extremely fertile, and the whple district might beanade 
mmi boautiful/as the hills of the mouJitaiueerSare 'Everywhere in full view to 
diversify tlie sccue, iunl the lakes add a beauty^ whitdi is uucommou ia 
India. There are 220 luiihliugs of brick rcrnaiiiiag but they are iu geaeral so 
sbveaiy, as to impress the mind with less regret than'even the common 
huts of the peasauiry. There are two bridges of brick; one at Udhiuvanala 
said to have jieeu built by Kasem Ali, and another towards Pirpahar- 
They arc both sniall and exceedingly rude, and although still of use seem 
fast hastening to ruin/ p. ^ ■ 

LakardemymL —‘This country ia naturally bcauiifai, as it CQusists of 
very rich lauds, finely ipterspersed with dev tched rooky hills, thai arc 
covered with wood. The cotuitry however has been miserably neglected,^ 
and is overrun with forests, and the houses aro very mean/ p. 81. 
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1)kff/ Goyuckpmr . — * "I'Ke externt of h arr^n hui(] al»soVi 1 1ely until (or 
culti^^atton k snjall; there are few or no ravines vtm\ hills only oecupy 16 
square miles. |). 292. 

' Ifi the places where fallowin-x k beit iHidorstood, ir proftuoes from 8 
to 10 years* after a fallow of 2 years* and for the first three given annually 
two crops. Tliere h a great deal of rieii vegetiible mouicl, which is very 
retentive of nuMsture, so as to nmthice some verdure in the u^orsfc seasons, 
and to yieid crops of wheat andhHrrley without irrigalion. p. 293. 

'Gomckpoor although near a large marsh, am? surrouiHlcd by woods* 
is one of the most healthy stations we po9?u*ss arjrl the sepoys on duty have 
no wiiere been more exetiipt from siekne^ss. p. 323. 

^ The Chefo? or oUier iiiiinedmtc siitTessors of the fa\nily of the sun have 
euHrelv disappeared* as have tlie Sidras, Ivy %vhooi they were sacceeded. 
A fewTharus etiU l■elnain,iOu the skiris of the hills* reiiuced to ignorance 
and poverty. The /ni Jitary Brahmans in mofit paru^ have been me entirely 
extinct except near Behar* where !;he support of tUidr vvarlike brethren 
in that province has enabled one or two families to reserve alittic property. 
The Ehars who co-opemiei! with the military Brahinunt in destroying 
the Thariis* have suffered still more and ore rccitieed to a few miserable 
families who live in the skirts of the forests* by colkcting the natural 
productions of thcsse wilds. It is also to be observed and* I think, mudi 
to be regreUed, that tfie operations of our systt in of finance and law have 
done more in 12 years to Impoverish and degrade the uEUivc cdiiefs, who suc¬ 
ceeded the impure tribes than the whole course of the Mahommetlaii 
govern meat. p. 345. 

Dh-hion (As Koinudi o/ Om'ifvkAp^or .—"Tlie bTiiklings here are 

very ineati, tmd the streets in gcuerul are crooked* dirty and tilled vvitb 
impediment'^/ p, 34G 

Afunmr^fm/.'—^ThU jimadiction contains above 800 square milca* In 
the whole of this extensive division* no habitation has walls of a better 
material than clay, and only U) have two stories. These are covered with 
lilcs as arc 60 huts ; all the others are thatched, and some of them with 
stubble ; 14 -UUUb of tile huts have mud Walls* and 2-16tha have walls made, 
of hurdles, the place where the people cook being pbi^tered with day/ 

Pamwm.—^ Th^ro are 75 mnd-waUed houses of two stories, of which 
five are covered with tiles, and 70 are thatched. Of the huts (J-ifitlis have 
mud-walls and of these 10 are covered with tiles and 2tM) have wooden 
doors and wfiidow shutters. The remainder arc tlmtchctl and if they have 
any door it U a mat, to abut the only aperture la the hut, except the 
crevices in the roof; lOTGths differ from those la^t mentioned, in having 
their avails mtnie of hiirdlca, the place for cooking being plastered with 
clay on the iusitle/ p. 354. 

— ‘There is no house of two stories, uct is any built of bricks ; 
SriGths of the huts have mud walls* and 15 of them are covered with Hies, 
The reinairuler are tlmfched with grass* and very few have wooden doors j 
gome are tluitchcd ai*d have walls Tnade of buniics, which near the fire-place 
ure pia.^tered on the inside with clay/ p. 35/. 

Iie/fSWfL~* No house is built nf brick* nor contains two atorlee and only 
five of the huts arc tiled. The roofs are thatched. 3-4tha of the huts 
have mud-wally; those <>f the remainder are u'lade of hurdles/ p* 358. 

^ SeismpOQr MifJ/t&li h a very beautiful country with numerous pianta- 
tiona. 30 luy^ises with mud walls have two stories, of these 10 are covered 
with tilciS* and 20 witli thatch. All the huts Imve mud walls* and 250 of 
them are tiled; the others are thatched/ p. 36L 

C/iUiiAi Bha^^ulpo ^.—'"'Phis (Uvmaa is also very beautiful. Forty 
lioaiea have two htorics with mud walls* of these 10 are coveren with tilci* 
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nnd 30 with (lifitvh. .Fifty mud waDed liuls urj imycred with tiles> 
tlie reutRiriiler liave loutl vvults and t.hfttc.lieii ruots. p,3()3. 

Tiariihidgt,ir \},—'There U no dwelHiif:'ln>use oHirick, ImtSOjiiud walled 
houses, have tw<» Stevies* 20 of them heiii^ eo'cred with tiles,.ami 30 
thatelied; 600 huts with mud wails, ai'p tiled, so that on the whole, no 
division in the district hufi sttch good lioiises. .Of the remaihing huts 11 
parts have mud walls, aud 6 parts those of hurdles, and all these are 
thatohed with grass/ p. 363, ■ , _ _ 

. ‘There are 60 mad walled of tu’o stories, of wdiirh 36 are 

covered with tiles, and 15 with thatch. 200 mud walled huts arc onvered 
with tiles. Of tlie reinaining Luts all of which are thatched 1646tlia 
have nmd walls, I-16th w'alis of hurdles/ p. 36S. 

, Meumpan .—* There is here no house of Iwick,, Seven luiuses wi.th mud 
walla have two stories, and two of them have jjjled roofs, wliUe uf the huts 
eight have a similar covering. Of the remaining huts vyhich are ttU 
tiuitclied wjfdi grass, 12-16tha have mud walla, in the vemaiiidev hurdles 
are used,’ p. 374. 

. Gwrm/rt.—‘'rhis division is very poorly cultivated. 'I'liereis no tvouae of 
hrickj three lumsea with mml walla have two stories, hut ure thatclied, 
ajid two of one story are tiled. Of the remaining luita which are all 
thtttclied with grass 15’parte have mud wails, aud one part wails of hurdles.' 
}). 374. , . 

Gnpalpoo}'—* Contains about 150 houses, two of thein of brick and several 
of them tiled/ p. 375. 

yasirgunj-^'' Is very fertile and heautiful. With the exception of the 
hnnting'seat of the. iSmvat) Vfr^ir, there is no house of hrlck ; 126 houses 
of two stories have mud walls, 25 of them are tiled and 160 thatched. Of 
the huts l-32i!d, part hn.s mud walls and tiled roof; all the others arc 
thattdicd hut 30-320*18 have mud walls and i-32rid have walls of hurdles. 
The thatch as tisual hr this district is gras-s/ p, 37£>. 

Nawtthguiij .—‘This diviaion is entirely eciifiiied to the town uf Nawah- 
giuij, which lu'corcling to the officers of police contains 1069 houses. 
This place like all others near Ay.odliya, swunns with religious meudicauts, 
ajid the nef’csaitous poor are numerous. It c*jntaina four houses of brick ^ 
250 mud walled houses of tw'o stories, of which 200 are tiled and 50 
thatciied ; about 500 tiled huts, and 300 that are thatched, all with mud 
walls.’ p. 382, 

Mamhapom '—‘ Is well cultivated and would he vCry beautiful, were not 
the houses uncotomonly wretched. There are 35 houses of two stories 
with mud walls; 10 are tiled and 25 are thatched. Ten mud walled huts 
have tile*! roofs. All the remaiiuler are uiiul walled and thatched with 
grass; 25 of them have wooden *loors.' p. 382 and 383. 

Salgun )—‘ Though exempt from floods, contains many long, narrow, and 
shallow pieces of water, highly favoiiriibie for agriculture. There is no 
house of brick except some thatched huts in a village near the old ruin of 
Katkas, which affords aluiiidance of the imtterial; 26 houses of two st;tries 
have mud walls, only one of them is tiled, tlie others are thatched, There 
are 10 mud vvidled huts Imving tiled roofs. All the other liuts are thatched 
a few with straw, but by far the greater part with grass; 31-32nd parts 
have mud walls aiui l-32ud part walis of hurdles/ p. 385, 

DumarUjugunj ,—‘This country is heautiful, and more *;tiltivated thau 
is usual in the northern jrarta of the district. There is no house of brick, 
but 226 arc of two stories witii imid walls, and l-32iul part is thatched 
with vice straw, while the remaiuder are thatched with grass.' p. 387- 

BaUi ,—" T'hia country is heautiful, hut loaded with useless plantations, 
and a large proportion of it is waste. There are 110 houses of 2 stories. 
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of wliloh JO are tiled am! iOO thateheci- All the lints have miul wfdls, 10 
are tiled, the remainder thatdied with p, 390* 

The land here is beautiful but very poorly cuHivated. 
The Kazi has two honsea partly of brick- Twenty houses of two stories 
have niud vvalb, and tiled roofs i ami 50 Uut-s with $imUur walU are roofed 
in the same inaoiter* The remainder are thatched with and 31*3iiKl 
pans have mud vvalb^ and t“3;in4 part walls of hurdles/ pv 302* 

Bakhtm .—-’This division, exiehiaive of tha woods, is tolerably well enh 
tivatetL Tber^ is no bouso of hrick ; fi bimses of two storie^i have mm! 
tvalls^ and of these one is tiled, the others arc thatehetb There are^ 50^ 
thafehed huts with hurdle walls. All the arhers are built of mudj 16 of 
them arc roofed with tiles, and the oihers with ^rass. p* 394,^ 
jBcmjfoL —^ There are sidri to be 87 marshy lakes iii this division^ and al- 
them^li they might be of the^reateat ad vautnge to agTiculture, they are over- 
whelmed ivith weeds and are dismgrcealdc objects to view. The remainder 
of the country planted to tiuperflnity, but very poorly euUivated* 

" The Rajt/s present abode consists of several mud waned quadrangular 
towers of two storieSj, and covered with roofs sominvhat after the Itaikn 
aliupe. It is surrotinded by mud buildijngwfor the Rajahs attendants, some 
of them two stories likh- There are in all 200 mod walled houses of two 
stories all thatched ivith grass/ p, 396. 

—*This district is very poorly, cultivated. No house k built of 
brick or tiled, but there are 10 mud-walled houses of two stories. Of the 
hilts 15 parts Imvc walls of inuth hiU these are always plastered with clay 
on one side, and sometimes on both. All tlm thatoli is grass/ p. 40(h 
* NicMfml m* NicJtMinali — ‘Is a very sorry placa althnugli it contains 200 
hilts. There are 2 bouses of brick beloi^giug to the Kanungoe, and eight 
houses with raud walls have two stories; three are tiled and iive thatched, 
hour mud walled hut^ arc covered with ti,les, all tlie other huts are 
thatched with grass, ten parts having omd walk, and six purls those of 
hurdles*^ p* 4<)3, 

/if/ni In this division a few Imuses have iiuid ivalla, and per- 

hiip^^ onc-cighth of tlie whole huts are plastered neatly with eUiy- The 
remainder arc tnere liovck, wiili mud walls, snude of straw or grass hur¬ 
dles/ p* 63K 

‘ At rirgunj and Hcuitabad the huts are principally constructed of straw 
and hurdles/ p* 632, 

'The niinons houses which are overgrown with weeds, and 
shelter dirt of every kind, together with the narrowness and irregularity 
of the street, give MatMi m\ iiacommonly jidHCruble appearancOv^ p. 

In the whole division therte is m dwelling bouse of brick, and 
very tew liave mud walls. There is no place that can be jvroperiy called a 
town, the two largest places do ni^t cotitairi 100 houses/ p 62S, 629, 630* 
77mliur^^ram —* Is the largest divisioirin ihk district:, and contains about 
400 square miles. About 150 miles of this land h very rich, ^ Tho most 
cxti 7 n>rdinury thing in this divT:/ion arc booic arttficial caves, built of brick, 
round the roots of tAvo large trees, and eoverni with earth. In these 
ivreiched hovels reside a number of persons (Vnlshnovs) of both sexes* 
who are dcdicuted to God, and receive a ,daily subsistence from the Raja, 
These caves are about 6 feet Jong and 3 wide and higli, and no liglR ov air 
enters, hut at the end the most remote from the tree,' 

/JiniJ^fpoor--^* Ikibrnces an extent of 6374 square British mUes/ p. 583* 
^ It is much to he lumentoel tliat the cuhivatiou of these lands could not 
be funher extended ; for the soil although in lionie places covered by beds 
of sand is remarkably rich, wliile iii iu present state the value of its pro- 
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dtice is very bfilng* cliieily a wrRt<;hoti pavjture and long reedb/ 

p. 

* The or itH^etl soH (wliieb oerttpies v^bout 46 per cent, of the 

whole j^'rountl In t\m district thut is cxernpt from inanchttion) capable 
of profluciti!|.ulinosl CA^ery tiling that agrees t\4th tlin cUtnate> mid the ve* 
gelation im it is remarkaldy^ iLixnriaot- The lowest parts of the Doungsh 
land produce one crop of winfer riccj \irluch amazingly richi and pulse 
is often sown amongst the growing corn, and ripens aoiong the atnldile* 
The land is eagerly sought after by the farmers, arid, liule of it h wmte. 
p. 587* 

Hfi^*uramp(^or ^—^ In fins division, Briisi on ti^e Atreyi, and Ghiighml 
angga on the Piinahhoha, ure the only places that can iduim the tUle of 
towns, the forro«r contains about iJiit) dweni?igs, and the latter about 
190. Neither of them have a single brick hau^^e^ aor any huikiiags worth 
imtice/ pr 625* 

J}kiTki r}f Pur^nh/(i:-^^T\m lands watered by tho Mahanonda and its 
branches, arc by fur the richest, Tlie inurid^tted land occupies abotit 46 
per cent, of the whole, Hud where the soil is good is tolerably wel! cuUi- 
vuted/ Voi* HLp- 3, 

'The people on the banks of ihe Ganges live much on cakes made of 
pulse, ajid tlie poorseUloin procure rice-^ p* 4. 

'Ill favourable seasons, the high land of a miKetl good soil is very firo- 
duetivc of all kinds of grain, especiaHy of the crueifonn plants reseruhiitig 
mnstartlj vvhich are reared ifor oil, and are the staple coimiiodity of the 
district.^/ p. 6* " 

fImeU PHr/mif/a .—' This town, which occupies a space efiual to more 
than Imlf of Londbn, does not contain 50,000 people, aUhough one of the 
best country towns in Bengal It is anppotied to contain alioat 100 dwell- 
lag Imiises ami /O ^hops, built entirely or in part of brick, ami 200 that 
are roofed Avith tiles/ j>. 51, 

Sftjfi'jfmmj or Including several arljacent hamlets, is a large 
miacratm; pkcc. containing about 400 houses, which arc ^pntc bare, and 
overwhelmed Avith dust from old chaiioeJs by which it is surrounded/ 
p. 52, 

Gondwaru—^ a very large territory. The viilages are in general very 
bare, and the huts are huddled together wit lion t gardens or tree^, but the 
country Is overwhelmed with plaatatious of mango, in gene nil taUliy neg¬ 
lected.^ p* 52, 

Vl^hecapital isalarge hut scattered and wretched pluce, con- 
taming, however, three market places, und perhaps 250 houses, but they 
are separated by waste spaces that are overgrown with trees and buslies, 
totally wild and uncultivated/ p. 63* 

Vimmn f*/ Thamk About 60 in ties Irofo north to south, and 

very popuhuis, 

* In this immense and populous territory there is no dwelling house of 
l)rick, hut one shop is bniU in that manner, aiul one Moslem and three 
III mills have private places of worship (Composed of the sumo maceriiiL 
The huls of the idllages are naked, and huddled close together/ p- 

Divkian lyftxmth A\latiyari, the capital of rhe divisiou Is a 

poor town, containing about 125 Iton^es/ p. 58. 

* The soil of thisdisirkt is so free that few plmiglis re- 
ijnlre iron* Babadurgunj, the principal pkee, is n v^ry poor town, and 
does not contain above 70 houses,^ p, 61, 

'In the division of Dtuigrklioru they have some toicrabk lionises with 
wooden frames, the walls of which consist of straw placed between two 
roAvs of reeds, and plasicred on both sides with clay ami eoAvduiig, These 
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have vvoocleti doorfS, but no wSfulows, as they are considered too favourable 
for waiitoa curiosity.' p. yS, 

* Some of the huts in the western district are very .vrctchedj and neither 
exclude Sill), wind, or rain. p. !>£> , . . 

‘lo a cotintry so exccnditff.dy poor, a paid coinage is hii^Iily distrcssuiir 
to the lower classes. Even a ritpee in this country la a larj'c anui, heini; 
a ploui^hmaii’s wa^cs for two tnoiuha. p. 341, 

Dkftriai of %U(t (if Rmggojumr .—‘ Cijirivatiou of this district extends 
to about ^ten-sixteenths of ihe whole.' p, 352. 

‘ The clay liere is by no means so stiff iia that in Diruvjpoor, it Oiuy he 
cultivated at almost the tlriest season of the jrear, yields all manner of rich 
crops, and seems to pniducc a more Uixuriaut vei;etatiou than the lauds 
which are of a looser nature.' p. 353. 

'Throughout the nhole of Kimggopaor, there are very few brick-built 
houses, they being chiefly composed of bamboos, with day walls, and 
roofs of tdintclied'grass. Cultivation might here be coiisidenddy ex¬ 
tended, imidi land being almost totally ucgleded.’ 

Phovmtx/rl —‘ About 600 huls of tliis uivi,slon have walls made of butn- 
hon mat-s, and tOO may he .siipported by wooden posts.'’ p. 425. 

Pdtgung .—' The soil in this divisiuo'ia remarkably light, so that iron is 
never used in the pUmgh. 

‘There is no brick house, and only one pehsoti has a mosijueof tlint ma¬ 
terial. Ten or 12 houses have wooden posts, one-siSteeiuh may have walla 
of bamhoo mats, two-sixteeritha wails of split bamboos, and tlie remainder 
have walls of reeds, hi general phisterecl on the inside with clay.’ p. d40. 

The soil here also is very light, and uo iron is used for 
the plough. The bouses are similar to those of Patgang.’ p. 441. 

Hnrtggxmaii.r—' Ooyalpant, the chief town of this division, contains 
alxmt 400 miserable liius, and most of them are regularly surrounded by 
a flooil, for upwards of two inonth.s in tbe year ; so that the only passage 
from house to house is in a boat, and the floors are covered from I to3 feet 
deep in water.’ p.477. 

Tbe tlistricts included in tbe foregoing remarks form an 
area of 4'J',gOT square miles, or 28,29^,480 acres, and what a 
pictvtre of unvarying misery they present! Mud bats that 
exclude neither “sun, wind, or rain;” some dwelling in caves— 
others in bee hive hovels, and all in filth and poverty. Yet 
what a richly luxuriant country! The untnanured soil re¬ 
quiring no fallow for ten years;—yielding generally two 
crops per anmini, and in many parts so light and alluvia,1 as 
to require no iron in the plough; and as to the abundance 
and variety of the crops, let the facts adduced in tbe three 
volumes answer for the industry and skill of tlie people. But 
let us proceed with a further examination of the tenements 
of these wretched subjects of the British crowui— 

‘ No 2ernindar has a house bccoiniiig the rank of a gentleman, The 
brick bouses of the towns are in the, very worst .style. The clay housnw are 
of turn binds, one liaviog two stories, and the other oniy one. The former 
usually consist of one chamber on each floor, and most commonly if has in 
front of the lower story an open gallery suiiported by small wooden posts. 
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than in Ptiraiiiy-H. Ued-sttada cnllcd Khatlyas, an; We eittirel j; of rou^h 
Btieks nulelvimned totfetiier ami the hnttum w ina«le of straw or ropes 
A coarscnuilt serves for Mding. A few during the floods sleep on haniboo 
sta'>'es. .Many sleep on the ground^ chiefly on mats niatle ol grass CJvmn), 
or of paloi leaves. Eudi Inlt usually consists of one apartment eleven 
cubits long by seven wide, to the front of which if the occupant la a trader 
or artist, a narrow gallery is a<lded to serve for a shop. 

‘ In oidiimry liouse.3 the furniture generally coiisists of bertsteacls, 
earthen pots, a spinning wheel, and a rude knife, ch'iiver, &c. persons in 
easy curcauistaneea add souio copj[*e.r but carpeta, chau*i>j tableiij 

&c. arc eon fined to very few families indeed.’ vol. 1 . p. 118 . _ 

‘ The poorer classes'hcre suffer inn(;h from cold, on accmint ot the 
scantiness of clothing.’ p. 1 lU-. , . 

' ruel in most parts of these districta is very scarce and dear, ana the 
greater part cahsists of eowdnng niixeil with htisks.’ p. 123. 

Huts pervious to rain and tvind—flooded for some months 
in a year—the damp earth for a bed, without clothing or 
fuel—and with a Jew pulse cakes for food—this is the condi¬ 
tion of miOions of our fcUow-creatures ! Why the tenants of 
the African kraal or Indian wigwam have a paradise com¬ 
pared to the position of a peoffle who luxuriate in the proud 
distinction of British subjects! Examine a specimen of the 
land they inhabit^— 

Rwhiess o/ SoU. ' Near the river a great deal of the land gives tvyp 
coinplete crops in the course of the veur, One-haii of the rice land in 
the intenor, gives a crop of Khesari (of the bean tribe) sown without any 
cultivation among the corn, ivlicn tiiat is near ripe.'* p- 275. _ 

Puranft/a. ‘ fiere it must be observed that a great rpiantity of seed is 
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sown without any previona culture. Ulie fanner nierely scatters the seed' 
anionfj the iiukI at the commencement of the fair weatlier, ami Is at no 
other trouhle with his m>p, until he comes to reap it.' p. 211.^ 

' There are reckoned three hatyests aiuumlly, vr/. B/iadni, reaped in- 
the rainy season, inchuUiig broadcast rice, maniya, inaiKe, &e. Kharif, 
reaped in the c(dd season, incturiinjtf transplanted ricto, jaiiera. &«. j and 
liu^i, reaped in spring j iiicluditig wheat, hurky, linseed^ peas^ 

p. 282, 

* Near Patna and I)iua}poor, potatoes are cultivated to a great extent, 
'The same field usually gives, in the hUervals between the crops of the 
potatoe, a crop of vegetables, and another of maize,' p. 284. 

Shahahad. ' Jti this district 2,2!>7 ssiuore miles, are occupied by fields. 



if 

proper pains were bestowed on irrigation, few countries are better fitted 
for this vaUiabie grain.' p. 637- 

‘ Here, as well as in Behur there are reckoned three harvests, p. 
538. 

Two or three harvests in the year of wheat, barley, rice, 
maize, peas, beans, &'c, and yet the people who raise this 
prod nee famishing for want of proper nntriment'—subject to 
every loatiisome disca.se—and of a sickly, infirm iVanie of body, 
the perpetuation of which is a curse rather than an advan¬ 
tage to any community. Then look at their wages of in¬ 
dustry-— 

* In generid it may be observed that the people here, especially the vvo- 
men, are if possible more dirty thtin those of Purutiiya,' and that their 
clothing is more scanty. The poorer women are allowed one piece of 
cloth in the year, and it is not woven of a breadth to hide their nakedness, 
so that two lireadths must be stitebed together to make one wrapper^ 
which after all is very aeatity.’ p. 1/3. 

'In the soutliern’part of the district,_ Belpatta and Kalikapoor, the 
day labourers receive about 3 sera of grain per duvi or money and grain 
to the value of between from f ana to 1 ana f hpi.] a day. The number 
of labourers is very considerable.’ p; 227. 

Iron of Khftrukpoor, ‘ A forge with six men make daily 10 .sers f64s.w. 
= 1 542f;;-lO,tX'/0 !bs.) of each three kinds of iron, one fitted for plough¬ 
shares, one for hoes, and one for hatchets. Ninety sets of crude iron, 
worth 3 r.s., give 40 sers of the forged worth at llie advanced price 4\ rs. j 
and to forge this (juantity reejuires anas worth of charcoal, each man 
therefore makes 2 anas, l.i ganda a day. The i ganda may be allowed for 
the expeu.se of implementa, ike. They never work but when they receive 
fidvanees.’ p. 265. 

' A common labonrer gets 2 anas a day, a clever Workman is allowed 
3 antis per day.’ p. 266. 

SMa&nd. '' In proportion to the number of inhabitants, the number 
of common lieggars is more considerable tlian in Bebar, nmoimliug to 
about 3300.’ p. 480. 

' The fi ee men-servants here usually receive from ore 
rupee to 12 anas a month, and their food and raimeiit, worth as much 
more.’ p. 497- 

' Number of common beggars, about 5500.’ p. 493. 
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fhrukhpof^r find Nuwnhgmd^ ' About SOO families are in com¬ 
merce, am\ 100 m unificera nnd Vol: II*40?. 

' Wlje'rc food or land w inot r^iveoj roeir^or?nnts jOfer. froni S to 3 rupees 
per month, and xmimn from 8 to 16 p. 426* 

" Ahont S9^ carmeA are employed la fishfogv and there are 1626 fairdllee 
of fisbermeo, besidefs 80 men in cue: of the dUiaions ivhere the estimate 
was ^iven in this mannei^ and not ncoordhis;' to families. It \ms atated 
that in 702 of families there icere 1325 men, dud at th'm rate tiio 
whole ntimher of men will be r: 3147- ' 

* Some fish only two mopthai, and n very few the n;bnfe yenrj but the 
average time of employment is 4 monOi^ pud ten days in the year. The 
fiaherrmen make a clear profit of sdumt 2 ra* per jn,oivtli2 p. 510. 

’'Hie most common ihf labourer that cm be proenred to weed an^d trans¬ 
plant are woinen, and boys too young for bolding the plough, and these at 
Parraona earn daily, 3 Bera (of 95 p. w.) of grain.! p. 544* 

* The oilmen are poorer than these of flehar, and ahoxit six^sixteenths 
have too little stoeh to enable them to pnn^ha^e the seed, and therefore ex¬ 
press tUo oil for tiire. Perhaps siK-sixteentlis also, liesidcB the oxen neces¬ 
sary for the mill, have oihers with which they carry grain to market^ and 
trade in that article as w^eil m in oil; but very fenv have more than one 
mill, there being estimatfjd 2,880 mills to 3,7B0 houses. AH the rniUs are 
tnrncd by oxen j hiu the niimber of eattle is by no means udeipiate to keep 
the tuills going all day, being only esiirnatert at 2,975, whereas two oxen 
at least arc required for each mill, to keep itgoing for the greater part of 
the day* It was stated that a tntll with one beast s<)iiee5scs Hnsced four 
tinnes aday i at each time it takes four aers of 44 s* w* or 4i3bs. The 
value of ail the seed ls3i Hum ; the oil procured is foursers, w orth four af^as, 
and the oil-cake 12 sers, worth one ana, A mm and ox therefore make 
only l| aim a day, which, allowirtg foF accidents, w'ill not give more than 
3 rs. i\ month, aird from this mu 5 t lie deducted the Feeding of the ox, and 
the i:epajring of the mil!/’ p. 546* 

' The Paioya and liis wife make annually by weaving catton-cloth 26i rs.j 
and liy weaving Tasar silk 24 ra., in all 5t>i rs,^ which in thia district b 
considered as but a poor provision for a family,^ less than I r, a mouth for 
each person, yoiiug Bud aid, refludng the family to a verj^ scanty allow-r 
aace, und it is probable th^it lhe Patuyas Tuuke at leant 60 ra, a year. They 
are said to live better ihau the common weavers* 

^ According to the atatementa which I received, there are iii this distncfc 
7,025 houses of weavers, who work in cotton alone, and who have 7^950 
looms* It is admitted that in these hoUHes there are luore than 7,950 men 
able £0 work, but the siirpluii is said to be employed in agrfoult?u’C. As, 
however, the w^eavers am a source of revemie to the kudlorda, i think it 
probable that more are omployed in thdr profeseion than has been stated- 
Seven thousand nine hundred and fifty looms require rs. W'*orih of 

thread, and make 522,960 rs, worth of cloth* Each man, therefore, makes 
goods to the value of a little leSs than 78 six-sixfeenths ra., while in Patna 
and Behar the average acknowledged was rather mom than 103 rs. Here, 
further, the total profit being 154,995* 4116 annual average gain of each 
weaver m\\ he nearly 20J rs., while in Beliar a gain of 28:^ rs, wm ad¬ 
mitted* In this.einployincnt each loom requires the whole labour of a 
man and his wife, and a boy, girl, or old person, besides cooking, cleanirig 
the house, bringing water, and beating the rough grain used in the fatnily, 
can do no more than warp ami wind/ p- 547,,G4$l 

^ Usual wage^i of carpenters at Gornkhpoor are about six rs per mouth, 
allowing for holy days/ p. 657. 

' A Thatkcra(or worker in brass), makes about 4 rs, 14 anas per month/ 
p* 658* 
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'Average profit of one woman's spinning, 2 six-siicteenths I'b. per year.' 
p. fiSf). 

Dmcty/mr .—‘The men employed in actual agrieiiunre cannot be less 
than dW.OOO, which witli their wives and chihlreii, &c, will make the total 
agricultural population 2,400,0(X), wliidi added to the remaining popula¬ 
tion otherwise employed, will give 3,000,000 for the total population, op 
ahont fiSlH persons to'each square mile. , , . 

The most remarkable circmnstaiice is that vviiti this overwhelming^po- 
piilation there is a general complaint of a scarcity «f workmen, The 
waste lands are sttrihuted u> a want of farmers, and the want of farmers 
to the general extreme poverty of that class of men.’ p. and 687. 

‘ Weavers earn 36 P.s. per year.’ ]», .fiuO- . „ . ^rv * 

Dl-ilnvt of Purdmp((. ‘ 'I’ht! furniture is greatly iiiterioi' to that of 
poor or Roiiggopoor.* Vol. HI. p. 101, __ 

‘ The womeii of the Moslems and of some castes of Hindoos, that are se¬ 
creted, are said to he tolerahlv clean, hut all those which are visible, are 
wretchedly dirty. A woinnn who nppenrs dean in puhlic, on ooUnary 
occasions, may pretty confidently be taken for a prostitute, such care of 
her person being considered among the Moslems and liindu?, as totniiv in- 
coinpatihle. with modesty. Their clothes arc often worn to rngs without 
having been once washed.’ p. 107- 

‘ The average consumption of rice, for a family eating no other gram 
except for seasoning was in different divisions stated from 48 to 64 s. w. a 
day ft»r each person young and old.’ p. 109. 

'* In a few divisions towards l>iimjpoor, the poorest people eat little or no 
salt, and supply its place by ashes ; aiid in a few others towards the north- 
cast the lowest classes add .some ashes to compensate the scaiitiness of the 
supply,’ p. 112. 

‘ The free male and female domestic servants are of the siime kinds as 
in Bhagulpoor, and receive nearly the same anowatice,Sj except in Patna 
and Dunapoor, where wages arc a little higher. Some of the women 
servants are young, and none arc commonly procurable of any age, with¬ 
out wages as high nearly as those given to men. A great numy poor 
women, a.s in Bhagulpoor', gain a livelihood by carrying water for wealthy 
fkniliea, iismdly get 2 paysas a mouth for each pot of water that she sup- 
plies daily 1 imd'hesides mfmiiging her family ami perhaps Bpinning a little, 
inav gftin monthly 8 anas (three pence u week.) 

‘'In the town of Puitiniya domestic servants receive from 2 to 3 rupees 
per tnoDlh, and find themselves in food, clothing and lodging, general wnges 
given to a good servant, 1 rupee a month, with food mid clothing.’ p. 120. 

‘ Amiuti'l value of the property pilfered by the watchmen, 50,000 rupees.’ 

p. 162. 

‘ Total number of the families of the Vaishuavs, may be 3000, all im¬ 
pudent lieggars.’ p. 176- , , ,, , 1 ,, 

‘ The number of antlerers from poverty ts gt'eat, and would shock the 

most hardened natiou of Europe,’ p. 100'. _ ,f,,, 

' Serpents are very niuneron.s and dangerous m I tns district, proStabiy 1_U 
persona besides iiiativ cattle are aninuUlv kilied.’ p. 1H9. 

‘ Ntimifer of fishermen estimated at /IH)0 iionses, and ui each Imuae on 
an average, two aiile horiied men, giving 14000 tishcriiien, Each man 
catches on an average 18 rupees worth of fish per aiiiiura { at least one- 
third of which is given to the agents of vheir tandiords.' p. 192. 

*D/iami!a/i», tha workman gets 3 serft (72 s .w.) of rough rice, a day,* 

n. 226. ■ 

' A man taking care of 300 sheep, is allowed 36 rupees per annum.’ p, 

278 

‘’The person who tends plough cattle, is allowed eiiual to 8 anas n 



month* half a ser of ^rain j^ier day- Altiiost all the gervany arc in 
debt to theSr inasterH.^ p-297* 

* The Dbunani (or those who clean cotton) can earn* if iodustriot^s and 
sober* from 4 to 8 anas per day,’ p, S22. 

^ Oyer3 make froio 6 to S rupees a mouth,’ p, 1^25. , ^ 

^ Almost hU the silk weavers are extremely necessitous, ami involved in 
debt hy advances.' p. 326. 

^'I'be free tnalc domoslic servants of tlic i^reat axe three kinds, Bhxiu- 
daris who are steward^* 5 tnd take cwre <ff all the household effects ^ Ehed-^ 
mutjrars, who dim their master, attend him ut meal^, supply him wkh 
tobacco andhetlc, and make his bed j jmd 'l'alndiyus, who deuii the kitchen 
and its utensils, hrins: wood and water, ami buy nrtwisioiis; hiU in com- 
inoii one man (toes everythinj?, and takes care ;iUo of the horse, and of 
any cows and goats that may live in the houac. Their wages vary from 8 
to 24 ana^ a nknuh, heslcics food and clothing'^ About 1 r, ia hovvever ihe 
averngCj the food may be aa much* and the clotlimg umy^ be 4 rs. a year. 
The whole allovyanri; seldom exceeds 30 rs. a year/ voU Jh p, 93. 

* The coonnon thre of many poor labourers consists of boiled rice or 
other ^^rain* winch is seasoned with a few wild herbs boiled wUh pot-ashes 
or capaiciim, and It is only occaaloualiy they can procure oil or fish, 
p. 491. 

The details given thvougliout the three volumes prove most 
clearly the pittance which a day labourer can earn—the trifling 
remmieratioii received by an arti 2 ;an 5 or by a man u fact tire r of 
iron^ silk, or cotton. Althougli salt ia such is a necessary 
ingretlient in a vegetable diet—yet poverty compels the siibsti- 
tittion of wood ashes. Frpm such a deplorable state of things 
can any other result be expected than the following 

* When a pilfTrim on liis road falls sick and is unrible to walk, he is de¬ 
serted to his fate* and unless some charkiable jx^rsons provide for liis wnnts 
bo perbhes. Tlie officcr^v of the police say that near the routes which the 
pilgrims priiicipully rollow, the untnher of bodies they are obliged to bury 
(to prevent the riuisance of their becoming putrid) ia very coMiderahle, 

'The poor of the country arc not only ju genera! totally neglected, when 
imable to gu out to beg, but \ybeiicver one of tbeun becomos sick (in some 
places), and is in danger of dying, the heighhours privately convey him to 
another manor and leave him iiniler .a tree. If he stirvivt^s the following 
day, the people on wliom he has been stalen, next night, convey him to 
another luituor, and the poor wretch is thus bandied about: until he pe¬ 
rishes. The reason assigned for this cruelty is, that the neighbours are 
afraid of the expense attending the funerai, &c,' p. 480, 

As the state of slavery in India has been of late discussed 
let us now investigate the condition of this unhappy portion 
of our race. 

* Proper niavee of the inak sex are in this district called rCufure, and 
their women arc called Laundk. They are confined to the pan of the 
district iiicinded in Subah Bshar. In general they belong to the owners 
ofkad, chiefly on free estates, or to wealthy Brahmans, who rent Uutd. 
None of them are employed m qoufidential servants* aucli as iji Puraniya 
receive a good farm for the subsistence of their faniily; on the contrary 
they arc generally very poorly provUled* and the greater part of the men 
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are einployt^ri in Some of them, when there is iiofhiri£f to do 

on the farm, attend their tnn^rterus dnnie»tios^; others are employed en¬ 
tirely aa domestics, and in iheir muster's limtHe ree<dve food and 

niiinmU; finally^ otdiers are consUntly en^ployed on the field, and these 
pet no an own nee, when there is no work on the farm, but are allowed lo 
cut fire-vvoofl, or do any other kind of labour for a subsistence. When 
old, their aliowauoe is iu general eKceedingly scanty, and cuinn-ionly dc- 
peiids In some meas^tiro, uml Homenmes in a great part upon wkai their 
childrmj can apare, If they hare no children they are sometiiueR tun ted 
on t to [ju g* 1 li e us u a I d a i 1 y all o wa n co i s a I ku i e 3 sc rs £la Ic ii t ta we i g b L o r 
about 6 lbs* of rough rice, of of the coarser grains, the great quantity of the 
husks of the former niakutg it of less value than the latter. The slave 
from this irnist find clothing, salt, oil, and (Kher scasontfi^, fuel and cook- 
ifig nteu^iilii. Ills iiuuster gives hiiu a wreN.d*ed lint, wlierc lie lives abuosr: 
alone ; for, although he ia always married, his wife <md children live in the 
master's hou^e audihore receive food and tdothitig- women whcfiyming 
are usually alleged to gratify tlieir master's deidres; and when grown up, 
sweep the house, iiritig fuel and water, wa^h, heat and winnow grain* and 
ill fart are ivometi of all work. At nigJit they go to their husbands' hi.it, 
unless wheo young and too Httmciive; in which case they are only allowed 
to inake hiin oecasiouul visits for the sake af dcveucy. 7'he hoys, so soon 
BS lit are emplayed to tend cattle, arc eailv married, if possililc to a girt 
belonging to tlm auine -naster ; hut sometimes the master has no girl of an 
ugu fit for morriage, nm! cannot purchase, in wliidi case he allows his boy 
to marry a girl belonging to another rnasiten or a free girl, in either of 
wliich .cuaes he gets no share of the children. If a man has a marriageable 
girl, and no slave to whom he can give her, he allows her to marry another 
person's slave, or even a free man; but in both (?ascs retaias all the 
children. In general a free man marrymg a shive girl is ndl peraoimlly 
rfegradeil to shivery lus in Punuiiya; in other place? he becomes a Cliutiya 
Gfdam (infnm m^ous)f hut cannot he sold ; he works for hii w ife^s inagier 
at the iwiial aiJowaiice that a slave receives. Slaves may be sold in what¬ 
ever mariner the ma?ifer pleases ; but tliey are not often hVought to lUfirket* 
All the slaves are either of the Dluuuik or Rtovani castes. Free men >>f 
the |>lmrmk c^Ui\ if very poor, rel) Their riuklren; but in this disfrlct 
this m not done by the Rawuuiis, The slaves here are in gejneml lu- 
dustrroui^; seldom riui away* and areHcldorh healen/ p. 9i>. 

'Tlicrearc no doubt many sbivesj as the chief persons m live, district are 
Mulmiumedans, and some of t\mn liave, I understaud, tlealt in this rom- 
modify to a riiinouii length. { saw two .Abyssiiimn Imys in tlie train of 
ofie person of rank, ami he told me he had comuiiasioned them from 
Cuknitta on amiuntof llie character lor fidetity, which this mition htdris 
Ihronghout the eaef In the diviskm of Mungger alone, I understand that 
the Moslems have 50 male, and 70 femule domestic slaves (Gokm and 
Lannilis). 

Sluvfis of Puranh/a. A grown man costs from 15 to 20 rs, ; a lad of Ifi 
years of age, fmni 12 to 20 rs. ; and a.girl at 8 or 10 years okh from 5 to 
15rs/p/123. 

'The slaves are very niunerous. In Gaya and some otlicr places, the 
slaves arc uceasioHally euld, and formerly usually fetched a rupee, for 
each year uf their age until they reach 20, when they are at tlieir highett 
value/ Vah I. p. 125. 

* Kliurinis and Dhanuks born free, occfisiouaily give themselves up as 
ilaves> when they fall into distress. Slavery seems to be pretty imiveriia] 
wherever Mahommedan law prevails. The number of common beggat'd 
that are estimated to be lu the whole of these districts amount to about 
42W).' p. 126, 
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Shahubmh ' Slaves here are not bo numerous as ia Bt;har, but they are 
less iiuliiigeclj for they are often solii j and where a master so poor 
that he cannot feed them, he usually requir^js them to him a share 
of iheir p. 4/ 9- 

* Ill the illvkiou of Parraona hordcrinp; on Sariin are 2r>0 famUics of 
slaves, of whom 4^6iiia are employed iiva^ni-ulture.^ ^ p. 427< 

^ Number of cummoii beggars estimated at 1 145/ p, 428, 

Tluis it will be perceived that the value of a atlave in British 
India is 20 rs. or 40 shillings ! Why In the West Indies before 
emancipation £40 w^ould have been a poor price. Even liomaa 
flesh and blood has little comparative w^orth in the Eastern 
Empire, over which England professes to exercise a mild 
and paternal sway! Need we be astordshed at the following 
facts, which are but faint specimens of what these volumes 
portray, 

Pnram^/a. ' Tlir chief celebrity of Matiyati arises from its Iming iu- 
habited by a crocodile, ^vho is ctnisidered the same m a saint, and he Is 
accDriipauicd by a emaller, which is'^uppoaed to be the aaiathi wife. On 
the first of Valsakb, about 5000 people of cdlsects asseirdde to make ofter-- 
ings to these mmisteris. One year us a young njau was attempting to 
drive invuy a bufialoe, that liatt iniprudeoidy gone into the water, he was 
carried down and devoured, and the nai^ives believe, that the inuh wuis a 
dreadful dinner, and that Ids death was a puaisliment in coiisequciice 
tliereof/ p. 59, 

U/mffulpoo}\ * The cdacutlmi of the Zertdndara ;i!id other landholders, 
lias been fvdly as much uegSccted m \n Puraniya. In itte pbm of educa¬ 
tion here, seienoc or any study Uiat can cnlnrge the views or improve the 
lieart, lias been most rlcplorubly neglected, and the chief object seems to 
have been to lay in a .stock of cA?V;rw, in w^hich even the most stupid are 
profounci adepts/ p, 104, 

^ In this district, wLn:hcnift (fhuin) k siipposed to be e!:ceedirujly com- 
iTjon. The witches (Bedii) hei'6 also are supposed to be ivoincn, some 
youug and s^ome old. p* 107 * 

* It ia tbouglit that udicn one of these witches sees a fine cldld, by merms 
of ijuprccations addressed to some iinkfiowh gods, w'ho arc pleased with 
such Worship, that she (ieatroys its health, so that it pines away, and ia 
deprived of reason* or dies. Unless the wdtob kiiow’s the real name of the 
child, her insprecatioiifi do no harm. On this account children are usnaHy 
called by sfimc aiekname, and their proper one is concealed; and, as 
most parents think their children fine, almost every one is alarined, wlieu 
iu play Ills children go out of siglit* The children however ate generally 
fortified by hangiiiig on iheni homethlng that is considered as a charm 
against spella* At lUmgulpoor it wm stated to hie/tbat about 25 children 
are supposed annttally to perish in that town frorii the malevolence of 
these witches. Some poor women, it may be suspected, are not unwilHug 
to be considered as witches; for, after they acquire this character* parents 
are alarmed whenever they approach; and* after having concealed their 
children, give the Bain some present to induce her to go away/ p. 108. 

SupersiHitm, * To destroy a Hanuinan (ruotikey) is eonskfered almost 
as ^reat a sin us to kill a cow; and moreover. It is imagined, that such mi 
action Is exceedingly unlucky, and that where a Hunuimin has been killed, 
all the people will soon dk. His bones also ure exceedingly unfortunate, 
and no house biuU, where one is hid under ground can thrive. The dis- 
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coyeiy wf tliese tlui ast^ei tniniiiff that none Bitch arc eonceft!t*4, 

\vhere a house IB to be hnilt, is orile'of the emnloymentR of the ifvGtiBh 

})lnIo«fi}itiQrs of liuiia, so vaunted for ttie i)ii.rit,r of their soience-* 

p. l‘U . * -I 

P<mt>thf<K * The numher of perstjns who deal in spells and incantations 
are very j^'reat, niiil anumut to about ;i500.' p, I4’t. 

PtiTM'^mah, nhuffidpoor. ' Few of the ■ iahabiUni'ts know nny tltiriff of 
their btiniiy histo"y, some of them not even the name of the ^rand- 
fatlier. Many of tltein cannot road ; tmd in the whole of Ilatnairuni, the 
best part of tint I erffiuiah, no iScmindar who resides, hafs .any liluher 
emication, than to |>e able to read cointnoa accounts, althouirh several of 
them are BraliriifniB.’ p. 235. .t> ■ 

■ Here as in iHtmjpOor, it is conaidiOTd highly improper 
to lestow any literary ediicatiou on vvotnen, and no man wotikl mVrv a 
jrid who was known to he capable of reading; for it is believed, that’no 
man will live long who has a wife that knows, too much. p. 5(K). 

Pirng^amaii, The astrologers here are tiie most numerous and ilte 
lnghest in rank, for it is Baid they amount to libont 300 houses, p. 62?. 

It is3 painhtl it is heurlrefnciing to go on witli the picture; 
the reader should examine the volumes if he have a heart to 
feel or a mind to think; infanticide, widow burning, human 
sacrifices, &c. might vveU close the fearful analy.sis. 

The foregoing details, liow^evei*, most fully demonstrate 
the truth of my proposition as to the beauty and ferti¬ 
lity of the country, and the poverty of its inhabitants. 
1 hese facts are corroborated by many other details through¬ 
out the work, all demonstrative of a mass of wretched- 
nesa, such as no other country on the face of the earth 
presents; and the continuance of which is a disgrace,— 
a deep and indelible disgrace to the British name. Since 
this official report was made to Government, have any effec¬ 
tual steps been taken in Englaml or in India^ to benefit the 
sufferers by our rapacity and selfishness ? None ! On the 
contrary, we have done every thing possible to impoverish still 
further the miserable beings subject to the cruel selfishness 
of English commerce. T. he pages before the reader, prove 
the number of people in the surveyed districts dependant for 
their chief support on their skill in weaving cotton, &c. Under 
the pretence of free trade, England has compelled the Hin¬ 
doos to receive the jiroducts of the steam looms of Lanca¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, Glasgow, &c., at mere nominal duties; 
while the hand-wrought manufactures of Bengal and Behar, 
beautiful in fabric and durable in wear, have had heavy and 
almost prohibitory duties imposed on their importation into 
England \ our Birmingham, Staffordshire and domestic wares 
have ruined the native artisans of the East, who endeavoured 



to compete with the sccuraiilation of wealth and steam-power in 
England j while by a suicidal folly) we have refused to receive 
the sugars, coffee, rum, tobacco, &C 4 . the cultivatloii. of which 
might have enabled tlie unfortunate Idindoos to cease being 
the periodical victims of famine and pestilence. In pablic 
works we have done nothing for India; every thing has been 
subservient to the imperious necessity of raising ii"40,000,000 
yearly, to meet the expenses of an army of 300,000 men, and 
a large costly civil establishment. For ball a century we 
have gone on draining froin two to three and sometimes four 
million pounds sterling a year fx'oni India, which has been 
remittabie to Great Britain, to meet the deficiencies of com¬ 
mercial speeuiations: to pay the interest of debts, to support 
the Home establishment, and to invest on England s soil 
the accinnuhited wealth of those whose life has been spent in 
Hindoostan. 

1 do not think it possible for human ingenuity to avert en¬ 
tirely the evil effects of a continued drain of £3 to £ 4 , 000,000 
a year from a distant country like India, and which is never re¬ 
turned to it in any shape. The desolatingeffects of such a drain 
are stated in the Introductixm to Vol. I. p. xu. and the accu¬ 
racy of die facts there stated has not even been impugned. 
The question which naturally occurs on considering this 
painful subject is, what should be done to alleviate the suf¬ 
fering vve have caused. A people who with all their industi’y, 
and possessed of considerable skill, are unable to ejirn more 
than to 1 \d, or 3 f/. a day, and w hen in want of means (as is 
constantly the case) to till their land or carry on their looms, 
and smithies, are compelled by their necessities to borrow mo¬ 
ney at 20 to 30 per cent, per annum, must necessarily be beg¬ 
gared. As at the faro table, however successful the player 
may apparently be the doctrine of chances is against him, and 
whatever bis capital, he has only to continue to play, to be 
certain of final ruin. Thus is it with the poor HindtJO farmer 
or artizan, he may out of three seasons, enjoy tw o propitious 
ones; the necessity for borrowing at 20 to 30 per cent, comes, 
the scanty savings (if indeed there be any among a people 
living from hand to mouth) of two past years are swept away 
and a debt contracted, the interest on which impoverishes 
him for the remainder of his existence. It does not refiuire 
a profound knowledge of social intercourse to perceive that 
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under snclt a state of things not (>nl;y can there !)e no pros¬ 
perity, but that the utter destruction of a people thus si¬ 
tuated is merely a question of time. And M'hert to such a 
sure cause of misery we have added the comoiercial injustice 
which prohibits the Hindoo from-having even the same ad¬ 
vantage for his clear wrought, high taxed ].>Poducits in the 
markets of the United Kingdom, as tins? Jinglishman has for 
his cheap manufactures in India/can we be surprized at the 
misery which exists, and the utter desolation that must ensue. 

Admitting that it is impossible under presentcircumstnnces 
to avoid the eon tinned drain of £3,000,000 per annum as 
tribute from India to England surely it is our duty, a sacred 
and imperious duty, to mitigate the effects consequent on tins 
unceasing exhaustion of the capital of the country. The go¬ 
vernment of India has retrenched, and retrenched to an ex¬ 
treme without producing the slightest relief to the people'; we 
have admitted the sugars of one province (Bengal) to the 
English markets at a duty of 150 per cent.; but the rum, to¬ 
bacco, &c. of India is virtually prohibited. We are becoming 
lavish of poUtieal Institutions, (which cost no money) but as 
regards commercial rights, Englaml treats India with a des¬ 
potism vidiich has no parallel in ancient or modern history. 
But injustice acts like tlie scoryhon’a sting on its possessor, 
and the temporary and trifling advantage which England 
gains by her cruel and ungenerous treatment of India, will, if 
persevered in, recoil with tenfold effect on the persecutor. 

England has been used hyllivine Brovidence, as an instru¬ 
ment for restoring tranquillity to Hindostan, and peace, the 
precursor of all blessings, now exists. The power and re¬ 
sources which a small island in the Atlantic possesses by 
means of the occupation of the vast empire of India is in¬ 
calculable,—but “ Me Is on the wall r —and 

if ever a nation deserved punishment and amiibilation it will 
be England, should she continue in her present career of ip- 
justice to India. Let the intelligent and really Christian 
portion of these islands bestir themselves on this momentous 
subject; their 'philanthropy has been long turned towards the 
negro population of the West, let it now be directed to the 
alleviation of the misery which depresses ami degrades a 
hundred million of their fellow subjects in the East. 

What a field for their operations is thus presented to them! 
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In addition to a hundred million of our fellow subjects under 
the governments of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay ; there are another hundred million of people directly 
and indirectly connected with our territories and administra¬ 
tion. AVe have before us thatland winch was tlie cradle of the 
human race, a land lowing with oil and rallk and honey, con¬ 
taining the loftiest mountains, the largest rivers, the richest 
plains; a people industrious, intelligent, and brave, who 
submit to our moral power, rather than to physical force, and 
who, notwithstanding the past, are disposed to confide in the 
reputed integrity, morality and boasted equity of christianized 
Britain. Let then but a tithe of the energetic benevolence 
which was directed towards a comparative handful of negroes 
in the West Indies, be now expended in improving the condi¬ 
tion of those whom we have so long neglected in our Anglo- 
Indian Bmpire. 

It is not interfering with the religion or prejudices of the 
Hindoos that is first required;—it is not education merely 
(though valuable in itself) that is to be sought for. However 
gross in theory the religion of the Hindoos, it could not he 
more unjust in practice than has been the conduct of pro¬ 
fessing Christians towards Hindostan; prove justice is 
at the base of our rtiligion, and the prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions of the Hindoos will gradually and effectually yield before 
the light of truthbut it is folly—it is rashness-^it is a 
mockery to attempt to force Christianity on the Hindoos, 
so long as all our actions bear the stamp of a selfish, narrow¬ 
minded and cruel policy, which no idolatrous or heathen na¬ 
tion could surpass. 

The grantl preliminary measures to be adopted for the wel¬ 
fare of Hindostan are—1st. Let the land revenue be fixed in 
permanency and redeemable at a moderate rate throughout 
India—so that the cultivators be not ground dovvn from year to 
year with enormous and overwhelming exactions, w hich has the 
same effect on the people as w'ould be the case with a swarm 
of bees, whose hive would be plundered every night of the 
honey prepared througliout the day. !^nd. Let common justicc 
be done to the products of British India when sent to the 
pons of the United Kingdom. Whatever duties are le¬ 
vied iji Lngland on Indian produce, let equivalent duties be 
levied in India on BngUsh produce. This is titc free trade 
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sought with Fviince, &c. but denied to ji India, 3rd, Let 
a sound and judicious banking system be introduced thirongli- 
out all the principal districts ; iti a free country such establish¬ 
ments are best confided to the maiiageinent of the people 
themselves; but British India is avowedly a despotisra—'an 
oligarchicalj foreign despotism—and therefore the mare bound 
to provide for the wants of its subjects, I would suggest 
that there be issued from the different public treasuries, 
government notes of various amounts from 50 to 500 sicca 
rupees, payable on demand in specie, and receivable again 
at the treasuries in payment of taxes or any government 
dues. This would be a safe circulating medium. A sound 
banking system would reduce the high rate of interest, raise 
credit to a proper level, enhance- prices, and encourage in¬ 
dustry by the employment of capital,—prevent hoarding and 
usury by offering a safe and legitimate use for wealth, and 
elevate the moral cliaracter of a people by showing them the 
beneficial effects of credit. Such have been the results of 
banking in every country, and no finer field was ever pre¬ 
sented for its operation than India, as these pages demon¬ 
strate. 4<tlK Let rnunicipalities suited to the people be esta¬ 
blished in the principal cities for cleansing, lighting, and 
improving them, and for the establishment of periodical fairs 
or markets. The facts detailed relative to Patna, prove 
the want of such institutions in reference to physical com¬ 
forts: but a great advantage would also be gained by ini¬ 
tiating the people into habits of self-government, combining 
various classes of society for tbe promotion of their mutual 
welfare, and tlms slowly but surely abrogating the perni¬ 
cious effects of caste. 

Finally, I would hope that England may aw'ake ere it be 
too late to a sense of the serious, solemn, awful responsibility, 
which the ymssession of British India involves; it is a trust 
reposed in her by Heaven, and dreadful will be the penalties 
if neglected or abused. It seems to be one of the results 
attendant on the sociality of man that national suffering and 
remote consequences, however terrible, have less effect on him 
than the misery of a single individual, or proximate results 
however trifling; but surely this' is not the doctrine or precept 
of Ghristianity ? The present generation, may perhaps not 
be afflicted for the injustice now committed towards India, 




and the empire be praaerved in its iiUegi'ity for ti century; 
but if we acknowledge that we owe many of the blessings of 
civilization to our ancestors, are we not bound by every sacred 
obligation to transmit them not only unimpaired but improved 
to our posterity. Such doctrines would be avowed and acted 
on in any intcdligent heathen community—how^ much higher 
should be the actuating principles of a Cliristian nation? 
Loftyj proud, ami glorious as is this empire on which eartli’a 
sun never sets—H e wlio gave to it a puissance unrecorded 
in the annals of inankind, did so in accordance with Hvs wis¬ 
dom for i!tome good use—brit unless that good use be derived 
and made evident to the world^— the pride, the strength and 
glory of England will serve only to measure the height of her 
fall, and to add another fact to the chronology of those kin - 
doms wdiich forgot the source wlieiice they sprung and the 
purport for which they were created:—then may the inspired 
language of Isaiah when crying, listen O Isles unto me, 
and liSirken ye peojde from afar,” be applied:— 

"Oh tlmt thou hadat liearkeaccl to ray coat mandinents ■ then liad thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness ae the waves of the sea: 
thy seed also had been as the sand, and the ofltspriiig of thy howejs like 
the gravel thereof; My name should not liave been cut off nor destroyed 
from before iTie.”—IsAiAH, xlviii. 


\_Tt the inteiUha t>/ the Editor to give a Glomirgivith the Survey, but 
the different tspelVmg of the ivitrdfs in imious dtelHoitt, the ehtm^'es which 
hove been mode in the Mim^tean mgnijieaimn, end the explamUum which 
in dffei’ent ports Dr. Buchman himself gives ff votivus nntive meanings^ ait 
induced the omission. 

To have furnished a Memoir of Dr. Hucjmimn, whose talents ami services, 
this tcorh .w ftdiy deimnstmtes^ leoidd have been a most pieusing task to the 
Editor, whoiCTOte to Scotland {(he birth and death place of this distinguished 
Compmnfs .wrmnt) in the hope of proeuring the desired wfortmtion. The 
Editor's research has been in min, but wMk suck a monument essists as these 
three volumes of " Eastern India," Dr. iituthamm's name irUl need no eulogt/, 
while nnother 'is added to the list of (hose able men whose abiUties, integrity 
und usefulness have shed a lustre on the British character in ike East, 

The mmewed sketch of the principal Hindoo Deities and the outlme of 
Hindoo Chronology wilt enable the English reader to understand many of 
the remarks in these pages, ft is to he hoped that a day is coming when 
/ndian subjects udli receive from the British public, that utlention which 
they so fully merit, and wkich may induce the preparetUn of elaborate 
and eirpianatbry tvorhs on that vast and most interesting po^pion of our 
Empire .— [Ed.J 
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ATTRIBUTES OF THE PRINCIPAL HINDOO DEITIES.^ 

Brahm ! The snprenie Beinf? created the warld aru1 formed tlie ^t)ddeas 
Bhuvani (Nature) wfio had three 30113, Bi^nhnnu P%%hnu mA Siva} to the 
Jlrsi ivaH a^^slsfried the. duty of coiitioiung' the creatton of tiie world; to the 
second its preservovion j and to the thhd its destruction t in other tvorila 
these Lliree preskied over the three {^reat operutious of nature—produciion* 
preservation ami destruction. 

liruhnid ^Satiirn) the jjvttndiklhtr of gods and rtien creaUng power donoant 
until again re^iuired to he e:x6rted in rlic fornuuioo of a future woriil 011 
the total annihilation of the presenl one which is expected in the (udM 
imitar (or lenth incarnation on earth of Vlshiiii); represented us a golden 
colored figure with four heads and four arms; power being doiTnanl 
seldom Wofshipped, his hca^eti excels all others in oaagnilicence, cootain- 
ing ilm iiniied gtories of idi the heavens of the other deitieSi. His^ earthly 
inenfnations are (Ij DakHhu —(2) A7.9fwf^amr/(Vuleau) architect of the 
universe^ fabricator of arms to the gocU^ presides ovrr the arts and juaim* 
facta res, and represented as a wlilte mail with three eyes.. Many teinples 
dedicated to this gml^—one at Kllora hewn one hundred and thirty feet in 
depth cut of the solul rock, presenting appearance of a niagnihcent 
vaidted chapel supported by vast ranges of octangular colnnins, and 
ad<u'iied l)y scnlptiires of beautiful and perfect workioauship. (i) Naveeia 
{Mercut v) ruesseogcr of the gods, inventor of the Jute, and a wise legis¬ 
lator (4) Brigii^ who appears to have presided over population Since he 
caiisctl the wife of King Soguru, heretofore havreii, to produce sixty 
thousand SOBS at birth! The BralHuadieus, IMcmia and Uishis, are 
sages descended hngi^nnHnmihtrotn Brahmh, whose (some say the 
dauglwer) (Aiiiierva) is the goddeSG of learniug, music, poetry, 

hiatory and the sciences; her festival ia highly hoiiounid, and odcringa 
made to her in expiation of the ein of lying or having given false 

evidence- _ it * j 

We BOW come to the second of the Hindoo Triad. 

Fhfim—t\xe preserver of the 11 niverse—TCpreaaritod of a black or hum 
colour, with four arms and a club to jnmisli the wicked. He is a house¬ 
hold god e^ctensively worshipped, and on his tenth (nine are passed) 
avatavi when the khis of luuukind are no longer bearable, he wiHappertr 
as an aviiied w^urrior on a wiiite horse adorned with jewels, having^ winga, 
holding in the one hand a sword of destrucEiun, and in the other a ring ehu 
blematkul of the perpetually revolving cycles of lime. His heaven is 
described in t)io M^hubmB ns entirely of gold, eighty thousand miles m 
cireiHiiferenca ; all its edifices cmfiposed of jewels and preeioua stonea,— 
the seat of the god is glorious us the meridiuii sun or the 

goddess of fortune, and favourile wife of VisUmi, shUnng vvith ten thousand 
toims ofliAhtning, aits on his right hand; there is uKisiunt aingmjj of 
hymns and cbtmnting his praises ; his various or earthly mcunnUioiia 

were for the purpose of saving the worJdy retitoring the lost 
Bucred writings, to destroy the giants, punish the wmked* olc. His first 
avntiir w^as in the form of a fish, to save a pious King Miyavrata (by some 
Mippoacd 10 mean Nouti) and his fainily, when the earth ivas ah out to be 
overwhelmed by a delu^fs on account of the wicltedueaa of the people. 
Vi^hiui at first appeared before the devout monarch as a lit tie fish to try 
hU piety and benevolence, then gradually expanding hiinself lie liecainc 
one of immeiiae inagiiitude { and thug onuoimccd the flood which on ac¬ 
count of the depravity of the world was almut to overwhelm the earth with 


• The reaiicr desirous of a more detailed account will find it in Cole 
man's elaborate Hindoo theology. Published by Allfen ami Co, 
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destruction—“ in seven days from tlie {jresent time the tliree worlds will 
lie pinniped in an orcan of death ; but in the midst of the destroying 
wfvves a large, vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. 
Then slmlt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds, amt ac- 
co111 punted by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, thtni 
elialt enter the spacious ark, and contitut'! in it ficcure from the flood on 
an iminense ocean, withont light, except the, radiance ot thy holy com¬ 
panions, When tiie ship shall tie agitated hy an iinpetnous wind, thou 
sbalt fasten it with a large sea serpent to my horn, tor I will lie near thee, 
drawing the vessel with thee and thy attendants, I will reinaiii on the 
ocean until a day of Bi'ahiua (n yijai') shall be completely ended.” 

fSs it was aniiotinced, says Mr, Oolemtin, the deluge took place and 
Satyayrata entered the ark and did as he was directed, in fastening it to 
the horn of the fish ; which agym Hpiieared, blazing like gold, and extend¬ 
ing a million of leagues. \j lien ihe delugo vvps aiiated, and mankind 
dest.rovetr(except Satyavrata and his companions), Ylslnui sle^v the demon 
liayagriva, and recovered the lost Veda; or, in ot,her vvords, when the 
wicked were destroyed by the deluge, ^in no longer prevailed, and virtue 
was restored to the world. 

From one to eight the . Avatars of Vishnu are of vtivioiw descriptions 
(that of the second or tortoise pmlucing the 0/ t{fe, affords an ex¬ 

traordinary coineidenec with the singular storjf of the Irorjiiois Indiiiiis) 
for the p.piiishmcnt nf evil and the reward ot good; the eighth avautr 
was that of the celebrated God hVisfuM, whose attributes are similar to 
those of the Gieek deity Apuilo. and like the initcr, extensively and en¬ 
thusiastically worshipped, especially by the ladies ; he is represented aa 
exiremely beautiful, of an azure colour with a crown of glory on his heart, 
and Orpheus-like ravishing tin; mouatains. and the trees, us weH as all 
aniniaU’d nature with the exquisite music ot a flute. He had sixteen 
llimisand inislrcsscs, and was nearly as great a conqueror in the battle field 
ns in the camp of love, but he aubsequently became penitent, was satis- 
find with eight wives (iistronomically considered to represent the planets 
moving round the sun, which Krishna is Kometimes thought to represent) 
his festivals are well kept, and imich rejoicement and pleaKures oi various 
kinds are then indulged in. His son by Rukuiiiii (Venus), the most 
beautiful and favoured wife, was Kaiiiadeva, or Oamdeo (Cupid) with bee 
strung bow und flower tipped shaft, riding on a (la)ry) Jiarnit with emerald 
wings, sometimes accompanied by his consort ^fft'ction, full oi mischief 
and always wandering about; as Sir VV, doiics has lieautifuily apostrophized 
Camdeo— 

'* Wheri^er tht/ seut — uih«te*er thy mmCt 
Sms, earth and air thy reign praclmm ; 

Wre'Uhy v?»if/c 4 ’ and roseate pieasnfeSf 
Are thy richest, sweetest treasures i 
Ail milmals to thee their tribute hring 
And hail thee unhmsai king I'* 

The other Aviiiars of Hanuinan (Ike monkey) Wittoba, (the gigantic 
crauc) &c. it would be unnecessary to partieuhinze, we may therefore 
proceed to examiue the third branerh of the Hindoo trinity, 

Sha, the destroyer, is one, of the moat drciuled of the Triad j his em¬ 
blems are conjectured by Mr. Patterson to be pregnant with allegorical 
allusions ; he has three eyes (.0 denote the three divisions of time— past, 
present, and future—“the crescent in his forehead refers to the meciiure 
of time by the phases of the moon, aa the serpent denotes it by years; 
and the necklace of skulls, the lapse and revolution of ages, anef the ex- 
tinenoa and sHcceasion of the generations of maiikind. He holds the 
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trident in one hand, to nhew that the three rreat attrihiite!! of creating-, 
preserving and de&troyinj^, are in lihn united, and that he ia the Iswaraj 
or anpreme Lord, al)Ove Brahma and Vitiluni; and that the emblem culled 
siiaped like an hour-glass^ with iVhiuh he is Bonietimea seen, was 
acta oily Tti tended to be mvk, to pourtmy tlie of time by the 

eiirrent of the Sftnd in the glass. Oh the cekbnUiHl eolossal seulptwrc of 
the or three-'fonned god (Brubtna, Vishnu, siul Siva), in the 

eaves of Hlephaiila, ho has inarkeii on his cap a hiimaii sbuli and a new¬ 
born infant, to shew his two^foUl (H>vver of destruction and reproduction; 
and on anotber figure In the same cave, he U represented in the attributes 
of his vindictive ehanictcr, with eight arms, two of which are partly broken 
off. In one of the reinahiing six he brandishes u sword, anti in another 
liokta a Imman figure ; in Uiethird ke has a basin of Uloml, and in the fourth 
a sacrificial be!!, Which he appears to be ringing oyer it. With llie other 
two he is in the act of dravving a veil, which ubscurea the sun, aad io volvea 
all nature in universal de$traction.* 

His consort Awfi is rr^presenfed like her hueband, with a necklace of sculls 
and a sword of dfistruction, bult painted of a dark colour (Siva is white) to 
imlicute tbe eternal night that will follow the dissolution of Time- Oa the 
grand consummation of things, when time itself shall lie destroyed, Siv/i 
IS repre^feated as deprived of his necklace of aculUi swords, crosccufc^and 
trident to demonstnue his doniiidoii and power no longer exists. The 
bull h hib favourite animal, hence its revemme among the Hindoos. The 
worshippers of Siva, who ate beyond alt corOparisoa the most nnmeroas 
(in Bengal) perforin the most revolting, barbarous and obscene rites; 
some tie on beds of iron spikeB, others thrust rods of steel ibroiigh ilte 
tongue and other parts of the body, many have a hook passed through tlie 
umscles of tlie loins, by which they bang and swing from a scaffolding 
thirty feet high; the bodies arc covered with nails or packing needlca, 
the leg is kept bent or the arm oxtendod until itt^euumes immovcablO; the 
are clehched until the nails grow out of the back of the hand, and 
the most painful tortures sdf-inflicted by a hoat of filthy, naked Smt/ums, 
who in private make am ends for the pam and filth theyimtiergo in public 
by a revolting system of debauchery. Sim has several iiicaruatioii% oae 
termed Bhainiva, or (or by sonic said to be his adn by the cruel god- 
dess Kali) is a terrific deity, only to be satisfied by blood. liali (bkck 
goddess) so horribly worahipped by the Hiinloo?^ with human sacrifices, 
whenever they could evade the watchfulucsH of the British govcrameiit, 
is adored under varibus forms and luiuiea of Bhamrth goddess of Nature 
and fecundity—as the potent Pamiti, and as the treniendoua Yellouf 
Durga, who" dcliglita la sacrifices of the Mood of sheep and goats, aud 
during whose festival every species of liceutiouSness prevails; the latter 
is represented as having iOOO arms, and that Ity means of 100,000,000 
chariots, 120,000,000,000 elephants, 10,000,000 swift footed horses, a[id 
u proporrionate number of infantry, she cojKjuered 30,000 giants, who 
were such monsters in sixe, that they covered the earth. 

The forcgomgf brief analysis of the Hindoo trinity and their consorts 
will sufilce, for the reader would doubtless not desire a further description 
of the 300,000,000 deities who branch olf from the preceding Brahma, 
■\Tshnu and Siva; sufficient has been said to deraonstrate the basis of the 
Hindoo nivtliology, the sects einfiraeed under ivhose huth are extreinely 
nnumrinis,'all tentlin^ to prove that when man attempts to matenulixe 
spirit, there is ho end t6 the alisiirdities and iiicoimistencies into which he 
may be led. 


Coknian's Hindoo Mythology, 
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Chronology of (he^ /i7/«i'iW«.--Coime»:ted ivilh their rclig-ion, and indeed 
io a great meastire ctnliraced with it,a mythologv, is the Hindno system nf 
ftiironology, whieh comprises a calpa^ or graud period ot 4,320j000j000 
years, divided into ftmr lesHef ,VK<9'3 (periods or ages) thus : 

1st. Ratvar-yufl—-years 1,733,000, 3rd, Dvvapa-vug-—years 86-4,000 
2nd. Trcta-yng 1,2S)6,000. dtb. KalUyng 433,000 

making one. Divine age or Muha (great] yug, of which there are to be71 
jilsha vngs equivalent to 306,730,000 of tim’ years but this is not all* 
for there is to be added a gamlhi (when day and night border on each 
other) = a 1,733,000 years; one = 363,418,000 

yrs! fourteen of which = 4,318,372,000 j and adding a iWuM/^(1)728,000 
years] to begin the calpo, or grand period, forming a duration for the 
world extending over 4,320,000,000 of our present years; those who fear 
the coming comet,of 1835 will be glad to, learu that only one half of this 
period has passed, the date being now aano 2,160,000,000 I Mr. 

S. f)av!s, in his Essay on the subject in the Asiatic ResearcheB, de¬ 
monstrates that these are not-fanciful fictions, but founded on actual 
astronomical calculations, based on an hypothesis. The Hindoos date 
from the cornmeiicemeUt of the present kolUyttg, which begun, according 
to our era, in the 906th yeai'. The correspoiuling dates are therefore— 
Hiudoo 4933; A.M. 583'); A.D. 1832, 

The Hindoos have various otlier eras wliicb are too nunserous and un¬ 
important to be dwelt on. 
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UXSTOTi V, TOPOGRAPfTY, ANTIQUmES, &c. 


0^ 

EASTERN INDIA, 



BOOK I. 

OlS'i’RICT Of PUR^I^IYA. 



CHAPTEIX I. 


TOPOfiftAPIliV, soil, EyjKVATIOK, filVEIlS, IAKESjAc- 

This district occupies the north-east comev of what is 
called Bengal; but it includes also a portion of the Mogul 
province of Behar. Its greatest length from Ghunakbali to 
the boundary of Nepal is about 155 Bj’itish uules, in a 
direction between south-sou th-east, and north-north-west, 
and its greatest breadth crossing the above line at right 
angles, from the source of the Nagor to tho IDaus river is 
about 98 miles. According to Major Hennell, its southern 
extremity oxiposite to Nawahgunj (Nabobgunge K.) on the 
Mahanonda, is in S4^ N. latitude, and its northern ex¬ 
tremity extends on the satne river to ^6^ Its eastern 
extremity on the Karatoya is nearly iiorth from Calcutta, anti 
from thence it extends to P SS"" west from that city. It 
contains about 6^64 stjuare British miles. 

The whole northern boundary, where the Company’s domi¬ 
nions are joined by those of Gorkha, is irregulai’, and has 
never been well ascertained. The sufa-division into Thanahs 
has been made with as little care .is in Ronggopoor. Their 
jurisdictions are much intermixed, and of very unequal sizes, 
and population. 

Thk Soil here in general is not so rich as that of Dinaj-. 
poor, and has a greater rese mb lance to that of Ronggopoor. 
The clay is in general stiffer than thsit of the last mentioned 
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district; but not m strong as in the former. In the parts of 
the district whez’e the Hindu language prevails, a clay soil is 
called Kabal or Matiyal; but towards Bengal it is more usually 
known by the name of Pangka, which is peculiarly applied to 
the stiff mud, which the great river often deposits. In a few 
parts the surface is of a red clay; but the extent of such in 
any one division, except Gorguribab, being less tlian a mile, 
it would be superfluous to introduce it into the general table. 
In all the other divisions of the whole district it does not 
amount to above 5 or 6000 acres, and in Gorguribab it does 
not exceed seven sc|uare miles. I'he ordinary clay soil is not 
so light coloured as iu Dinajpoor, although it is usually of 
various shades of aah-colour when dry ; and of brown when 
moist. The black soil, which in Ronggopoor is called Dal 
(Dol), is seldom found in this district, and that only in 
marshes, I have not learned that it is ever found in digging 
wells, except as mixed with sand, which it tinges black. 

The asb-colqured or brown mixed soil resembles much that 
of the western part of Ronggopoor, and a great portion of it 
towards the KOvsi especially, is very poor arul sandy, and its 
productions are similar to those of the same kind of land in 
the above-mentioned district. 

In most of the parts, where the Hindu dialect prevails, the 
mixed soil, if tolerably good, is called I^orasiya, and is usually 
divided into two qualities. Whei e very poor it is called Balu 
or sand, but this is far from being itmapable of cultivation, 
and with manure and fallows might be rendered abundantly 
productive. In other parts the whole is indiscriminately called 
Balubord, Balusar, Balusundre; but sometimes one or other 
of these terms is given only to the poorer parts, while another 
is applied to what is good. 

Kear the great rivers the soil of the inundated land under¬ 
goes rapid changes; the same fleld one year is overwhelmed 
with sand, and next year this is covered with a rich and fertile 
mud. I'his howevei*, is often so irregularly applied, that in 
a fleld of two or three acres many spots are quite bm'ren, 
while others are very productive. The changes in rivers, 
that have taken place in times of old, have produced in many 
parts of this district, as well as in most parts of Bengal, a 
similar Intermixture of barren and fertile soils in the same 
plot. In these parts the intermixture is permanent, the cause 
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of cliange having fov many ages been removed. In a few parts 
there is a very little red sandy soil; but too inconsiderable to 
deserve notice in a general table, or from the fanner, 

On the whole the vegetation is less rank than either in 
Dinajpoor or Konggopoor. The trees are in general small, 
and the reeds are of very rhoderate growth. Still liowever, 
in marshy places, these and t!je rose trees, and the Ilijal (see 
trees, No. 36), give abundant shelter to destructive animals. 
In one small spot tlie naked calcareous stone is exposed on 
the surface, and is the only rock in the district. 

On the whole the lands watered by the Mahanonda, and 
its brandies, are by far tlie richest. Those watered by tlie 
Kosi, especially towards the north and east, are rather poor 
and sandy. Those near the Ganges have been very much 
neglected. At the two extremities these last are naturally 
fertile, and at tlie south-east part of the district are uncom¬ 
monly favourable for the cultivation of silk. The whole banks 
of the Ganges m this district seem to he remarkably favoura¬ 
ble for indigo. 

Ki.EVATiON.—In the northern corner of the district, to¬ 
wards the Mahanonda, are a few small hillocks of eartli, and 
at Manihari, near the hank of the Ganges, is a conical peak 
of about 100 feet in perpendicular height; blit these are alto¬ 
gether so inconsiderable, that in the Appendix they have not 
been noticed. The country on the whole is not so uneven as 
Dinajpoor, and is somewhat lower, so that in this respect it 
nearly resembles the westei'n parts of Ronggopoor, The 
country is liighcst towards the north, and gradually sinks 
towards the Ganges, 

The inundated land occupies about 45 per cent, of tlie 
whole, and where the soil is good, is tolerably well cultivated. 
In tills portion I have included the wdiole, that is subject to 
be Hooded from rivers; but on about three-quarters of this 
the floods only rise three or four times a year, and at each 
time cover the soil two or three days. On the remainder the 
water continues almost constantly for from two to three months. 
Tlie proportion of clay free and sandy soil, that is found on 
this inundated land, will be seen from the Appendixi wdiere 
will also be found an estimate of the proportion of each divi¬ 
sion, that is regularly inundated thrunghoiit the rains, or 
that is liable only to occasional Hoods. 
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TM UN NATIONS. 


Towards the banks of the Ganges the floods are so irregu¬ 
lar, and are so apt to overwheliu fields with sand, that rice is 
little cultivated, and things which grow in the dry season, 
such as pulse, mustard, hAiiey, \vheat and nullet, are the most 
common crops. The people there indeed live much on cakes 
made of pulse, and the poor seldom procure rice. In these 
parts the higher places of the inundated land admit of plan¬ 
tations of mango trees, which do not suffer from their roots 
being covered for a few days. A small ditch and hank, where 
the soil is good, render's such lands very favourable for the 
mulberry,which always suffers from being inundated; although 
the indolence of the natives frequently hinders them from 
adopting so easy a precaution. 

In the low sandy land near the great rivers, tlie principal na¬ 
tural production is the Tamarisk intermixed with coarse grass. 
In a few parts liowever, there are low sandy lands, wliich 
produce a sTiort vegetation. ISear the Ganges, if the sand 
does not exceed one foot in depth, and has been deposited on 
clay (Pangka), this land produces very good crops of indigo, 
as w'ill be hereafter explained, and is fit for nothing else. In 
the interior and northern parts the lowest lands are the 
richest, and winter rice sown broadcast seldom fails to be very 
productive. On those, which are occasionally flooded, a 
greater variety of crops are reared, and the finer kinds of rice 
are transplanted; but the crops are more uncertain, though 
in good seasons they are more valuable. On the banks of 
the Kosi are some low lands called Sora, which produce a 
long grass, that is cut in the two first months of the rainy 
season, and is given to cattle for forage. The field being of 
a very light soil, is then ploughed twice, and is sown with rice. 
After heavy rains in the northern parts, the crops are often 
entirely drowned, owing to the water suddenly pouring down 
from the swelling lands into lower parts, from whence there 
is an inadequate outlet, a circumstance which can only be 
prevented by forming banks, to which the natives have paid 
little attention. 

In the inundated parts the houses of the natives are qx- 
ceedlngly uncomfortable, although in some places better built 
than in the parts which are higher; hut little or no precau- 
tioirhas been taken either to raise the ground by tanks, or to 
raise the huts on floors that resist the damp. Tlie lands 





exempt from being fiooclod ninount to about 65 pet cent, of 
the whole, and are partly clay, partly free, and partly sandy, 

as will be seen from the Appendix. , 

The high clay soil is not so stiff aa in many parts of I>inaj- 
poor, nor is it so free and productive as tliat of Ilonggopoor. 
It cannot be ploughed in the dry season, and requires an 
addidonat implement for breaking the clods. The finest 
part? are in the south-east corner, where it is in a most extra¬ 
ordinary degree favourable for the mulberry and mango. In 
other parts plaiuationa are either scarce, or consist of mango 
groves reared chiefiy on a poor soil, being intended more for 
show than use. Tliis hard clay soil, where it has water, is 
vahiable for transplanted rice ; and in every part might 
become useful by rearing theXal and Khajiir palms, for both 
of which it is peculiarly adapted. 

In favourable seasons, tbe high laud of a mixed good soil 
is very productive of all kinds of grain, especially of the cm- 
ciform plants resembling mustard, which are reared for oil, 
and are the staple commodity of the district. The high 
sandy soil, although in general not so sterile as in Ronggo- 
poor, is cliiefiy reserved for pasture. In many parts it is 
cultivated after a fallow, and yields ospecklly vast quantities 
of the pulse, which by botanists is called Cajam 

Rivehs. —Although the changes, which have taken place in 
the rivers of this district, since the time of Major Rennelfs 
survey, have not been m important as those, which happened 
in Ilonggopoor; yet they have been more numerous, so that 
the maps of the Bengal atlas are very little applicable to their 
present state. The changes, that liave happened in remote 
antiquity, have in all probability, been exceedingly great; and 
this has been productive of a confusion in the nomeiKlature, 
tliat is to the last degree perplexing, and to this perhaps a 
considerable part of the difficulty of applying the maps of the 
Bengal atlas to the actual state of things, has arisen. Al¬ 
though I have ventured to give a map, in which I have 
endeavoured to lay down such alterations as I saw, or of which 
I heard, T cannot venture to place reliance on its accuracy, 
even as a rude sketch ; but in the folloAving account, botli of 
the rivers and. divisions, it will enable the reader to com¬ 
prehend my meaning. 1 must once for all notice, that the 
geographical noinenclature, among the natives of this district. 







is to the last degree confused, and when passing a market 
place or river, of five or six people, that you may ask its 
name, not two will probably agree in their answer. This 
sabject naturally divides itself into three sections, from the 
three great rivers, by which and their dependent streania the 
district is watered. 

Ganges. —^The celebrated river Ganges derives its Eu¬ 
ropean name from a corruption of the word Gangga, which 
merely implies river, and is a term usually beshwed on it by 
way of eivcellcnce, for its proper name is the river of Bha- 
girathi, a holy person, by whom it is supposed to have been 
brought from the mountains to water Bengal. It in general 
forms the southern boundary of this district, althougli some 
detached portions are scattered to tlie south of its mighty 
stream. During the greater part of its course along the 
frontier, the opposite or southern bank is high and rocky; 
and the river seems to have a tendency rather to sweep the 
roots of the bills, than to wind through the northern plains. 
Various tradiuons indeed state, that formerly its course was 
more distant from .the southern hills, to which it has since 
been gradually approaching, and appearances confirm the 
truth of these reports. 

The llbagirathi begins to form the boundary of tliis 
district, where it winds round the granite rocks of I*atharghat, 
sixty-five minutes west from Calcutta, and in the latitude 
of 2.5" 20' N. The river there is confined within a narrow 
channel tree Irom islands or sand-banks, and is aln\ost a mile 
in width. At all seasons of the year it is navigable in the 
largest vessels, which the natives nse, and which are of very 
considerable burthen, although they draw little water. A few 
miles lower down, where it in fact receives the Kosi, it spreads 
out to an immense size, and, including its islands, is from six 
to seven mites from bank to bank. A considerable change 
seems here to have taken place since (he survey by Major 
llenneil, and it must be farther observed, that it is only the 
soiubern branch of the river, which is hy the natives con¬ 
sidered as tlm Bhaghathi. The chaDmd, which bounds on 
tlie north the island Khawaspoor, is by the natives con¬ 
sidered as the Kosi, and since the survey, seems to have en¬ 
larged itself by cutting away from that island, and by leaving 
its channel towards Kangrhagola almoBt dry, so that, except 



during the flooetSj boats can no longer approach that mart. 
Although tliere is a large communication, between the Bha- 
giratbi and KoSi at the east end of the is land of Khauuapoorj 
the two rivers are still considered as separate^ until they pass 
a smaller island ; and they are only admitted by the natives 
to form the junction a little below Lalgola apposite to Paingti 
(Pointy 11), This place is esteemed peculiarly holyj and is a 
special resort of the pilgrims, who frequent the river to bathe. 
Lalgola does not. However, receive its honours without dis¬ 
pute. In the progress, which, tradition states the Kosi to 
have gradually made to join the Ganges by the shortest route, 
and which will be afterwards explained, various other parts 
lower down liave obtained the name and honours of being the 
places of union between the two noble rivers, and still are 
frequented by great multitudes of the devout. The most 
remarkable is Kungri in the division of G orguribah. 

Below Lalgola the river, since the survey of Major Ren- 
nell, has made some encroachment on this district, but it is 
alleged, that since the era of tradition, it lias on the whole 
approached much nearer the southern hills. It is said, that 
formerly its course was to the north of the small hill at Mani- 
hai'i, w'hich no doubt, from the nature of its strata, commu¬ 
nicates with the hills of Sakarigali (Siclygulli R), and on its 
north side is a large old channel; hut whether this belonged 
to the Kosi, or to the Ganges would be difficult to determine. 
Nearly south from Manihari is a small channel separating an 
island from the northern bank. It is called the Maragangga, 
or dead Ganges, while another similar channel, a little low’er 
down, is considered by the natives as a dead branch of the 
Kosi. 

Below this, as represented by Major Rennell, are very large 
islands, which like those above are very irregularly and un¬ 
certainly divided betw'een this district and Bhagulpoor, 
although they are entirely separated from the latter by the 
principal channel of the Ganges. These islands are bounded 
on the north by the old Kosi; but the channels, by which 
they are intersected, are now usually honoured by the name 
Gangga, and are considered as portions of the Holy river, 
and the sacred place, named Kungri, above mentioned, is on 
these islands near the middle chaimel. It seems to be the 
(’oree of Major Rcmiell. 
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When Major Rennell made the survey, it woidd appear, 
that one of these channels was then called the Kosi; but this 
name is now lost somewhat higher up, and the channel, which 
bounds these islands towards the east, is now called tlie 
Burhigangga or old river. , It lias swallowed up a portion of 
the Klalindi (Callendrj^ R,', as will be hereafter mentioned, 
although both the upper and lower parts of that river retain 
the name, and although this lower part is now a mere branch 
of the Gauges, that convey s part of its water to the Maban- 
onda at Maldeh. The .Burhi Gangga is a very eonaitlerable 
branch, is navigable at all seasons, and the route, by which 
trade passes to Gprguribah and so up the Kalindi, Its depth 
however is more considerable than its width, which is inferior 
to that of many branches, which in spring become altogether 
dry. 


Parallel to the Burhi Gangga, from the Lohandara down¬ 
wards, there is an old channel, in many parts deep, in others 
cultivated; somewhere near the present course, and some¬ 
where at a great distance. This also is tailed the Burhi- 
gangga. Some way below the islands it sends to the left a 
small brancli called Chhota Bhagirathi (Bogrutty K), which 
is reverenced, as equal in holiness to any other part of tlie 
sacred stream. On its bank near Sadullahpoor fSauluhcu- 
pourR. B. A. map, No. 15), is a great resort of pilgrims to 
bathe, and it is said to have been the place, where during the 
government of the Moslem kings of Gaur, the Hindu in¬ 
habitants of that city were permitted to burn their dead, a 
custom, that is still followed by tlieir descendants, w'ho bring 
the bodies of their kindred from a great distance. This 
Chhota Bhagirathi, in all probability, when the city of Gaur 
flourished, was the main channel of the river, and washed the 
whole of its eastern face. In the rainy season it still admits 
of large boats, but dries up in December. It runs east southerly 
for about 13 miles, and then receives a small channel from 
tlie Kalindi, after which it bends to the south, and runs 
along the west face of Gaur for about 13 miles. In this space 
it receives a small branch named the Tulasi Gangga, which 
rises near itself, and is probably a part of its own channel, 
the connection of which has been interrupted. Soon after it 
rises the Tulasi separates into two branches, of which the one, 
that preserves the name, runs east to join the Chhota Bha- 
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giratlji, tlie Other named Thutiya runs south to join the great 
river about 1() luiles below. 

Immediately below the old channel called Burhi GantTf/a, 
the great river sends off a considerable branch called the 
Pagla, which rejoins the main stream immediately above the 
mouth of the Thutiya, and forms an inland about U> miles 
long. The whole of this is under the charge of the magistrate 
of this district; but 3 villages pay their revenue to the col¬ 
lector of Bhagiilpoor, The Pagla is navigable in the rainy 
season for boats of any size; hut in the dry season, although 
it has many deep pools, it retains no current. Below tlie 
Pagla some miles, the great river is very wide, and is fiiled 
with sands and islands niostly adhering to this district. Op¬ 
posite to these it sends olf two branches which go to Ciiicutta, 
and \vhicli retain the name Bhagirathi, The lower channei 
called the Songti Mohana Was formerly the most considerable; 
but in the rainy season 1309 it was choked, and the only 
practicable passage was by the upper channel. Paid of the 
ishmil between these branches and the great river belongs to 
this district, and part to Nator. Below the Songti Mohana 
the great river loses the name of Bhagiratin, and the greater 
]>art of its sanctity. 

Between the mouth of the Pagla, and where the great 
river leaves this district, the only marts are Motaaligunj 
Kaiisat, Pokhariya and Sibgunj. The second and lust arc 
considerable. • 

Tiie Kosi AND ITS BRANCHRs.— Before proceeding to this 
great river, I may mention, that an inconsiderable stream 
named Dheraura passes by the N.W. corner of this district, 
forming for a little way the boundary between it ami Tirahoot. 
It arises in the territory of Gorkha and passes into the last 
mentioned district, where I have had no opportunity of tra¬ 
cing it. 

Kosi is the vulgar pronunciation, generally used by the 
jieople who inhabit its banks, and is probably the original 
name, which in the sacred dialect perhaps, for the sake of a 
derivation, has been changed into Kausiki, The river is 
said to be the daughter of Kusik Raja, king of Gadlri, a 
vm*y celebrated person. Besides this nymph he had a son 
\"iswamitra, who was a strenuous worshipper of Para-Brahma, 
or the supreme being, and rejected the worship of the in- 
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ferior goils^ sucii as Vishnu and Sib. On this account be 
received a power almost equal to these deitio^ and created 
several kinds of grain now in common use. He intended to 
liave made men of a nature much superior to the poor 
creatures who now tread the earth. His were intended to 
live upon trees j but at the solicitation of the gods he de¬ 
sisted, when he had proceeded only to form the head, and 
from this is descended tlie cocoa-nut, as is demonstrated by 
its resemblance to the human countenance. Kausiki, al¬ 
though daughter of a Kshatriya, was married to a holy Brah¬ 
man, a Muni named Ilichik, who, although a saint, seems to 
have been rather unreasonable, ns lie became very wrath with 
ins wife for having born a son, that was fonder of fighting 
than praying, while his brother-in-law Kusik, although only a 
king, excelled even the Muni in holiness and power. The 
saint therefore prayed to the gods, and changed his wife into 
a river. Its magnitude w'iil, I hope, prove an excuse for my 
having thus detailed its pai'entage, according to the infor¬ 
mation of my Pandit, from the Sliandha-Puraii. In geogra¬ 
phical matters this work is considered as the highest autho¬ 
rity, and its value and accuracy concerning these points may 
perhaps be appreciated by the above account, which does 
not differ much, in respect to probability, from other accounts 
that I have heard from the same authority. 

The Kosi descends from the lower hills of the northern 
mountains by three cataracts, or rather violent rapids; for 
1 learn from undoubted authority, that canoes can shoot 
through at least the lower cataract, which is nearly 40 Bri¬ 
tish miles north, and between three and four miles east from 
Nathpoor, Below this the breadth of the Kosi is said to be 
fully a mile. From thence it proceeds south, winding round 
a low hill called Belka or Bhalka, after which its channel 
wddens, and it comes to the Company’s boundary 30 mile.? 
north from Nath poor, about two miles in width, and filled 
wdth sands and islands. From the cataract to the Company’s 
boundary the river is said to be very rapid, and its channel 
is filled with rocks or large stones, and is nowhere fordable ; 
but small boats can at all seasons reach the bottom of the 
cataract at Chatra. 

The Kosi continues for about 18 miles to form the boundary 
between the Company and tlie Raja of Gorkha, the latter 






having tlie eastern bank, and the former tlie western, while 
the islands, altlmugh they are of trifling value, have given 
rise to many disputes. During this space the river undergoes 
little change. Its course is more gentle, and is free from 
rocks or large stonesj but it is nowhere fordable. The 
channel is about two miles in width, and in the rainy season 
is filled, from bank to bank ; but contains numerous islands, 
which are covered with tamarisks and coar^o grass. In the 
dry season most of the space between these islands becomes 
dry sand; but there are always several streams: one is 
usually rapid, rather muddy, from 4 to 500 yards in width, 
and nowhere fordable; the others are shallow and clear, in 
many yflaccs being almost stagnant, which allows the mud to 
subside. Boats of 4 or oOO tnwig can frequent this part of 
the river at all seasons; but larger cannot pass in the spring, 
owing to a want of sufficient water. As such boats do not 
draw above feet, it might be supposed, that the river 
must be fordable, where they cannot pass; but so far as I 
can learn, the natives seldom or never attempt to ford the 
Kosi. They indeed say, that the bottom is very irregular, at 
one step they may have only three or four feet of water, and 
at the next they may have seven or eight, and that, the chan¬ 
nel constantly varying, boats cannot find the way through 
the deeper parts, I am however informed by a very old I5u~ 
ropean resident, that he remembers one year in which the 
people discovered a ford, which although vci'y intricate, and 
chin deep, they preferred to using the fen*y. This is a 
pretty clear proof, that in ordinary years the river is nowhere 
fordable. 

From this account it will appear, that where both rivers 
come from the mountains, the Kosi is a more considerable 
stream than the Bhagiruthi or Ganges, as this river is every 
year forded in several places between Haridwar and Prayag 
or Elahbad, where it receives the Yamuna. The reason of 
this seems to be, that all the sources of the Bhagirathi would 
appear to arise from the south side of the snowy mountains ; 
whereas the Kosu not only receives the drainings from a 
great extent of the' southern side of these alps ; but one of :ts 
branches, the Arun, passes bet^veen their mighty peaks, and 
receives tlie torrents which rush from their northern face. 
The Kosi, being near the mountains, is very subject to sud- 
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and great risings and fallings of its stream, in sum¬ 
mer its water, eveji at Nathpoor, retains a very considerable 
coolness. On the 12th of September, although the river was 
then uncommonly low, I found its stream, in the evening, 
tught degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale lower than the stagnant 
waters in its vicinity. Early in the morning the difference 
would, of course, be more considerable. 

Soon after entering the Company’s boundary, the Kosi 
sends to the right a small brancli named Naliya, and about 
eight miles below again receives this stream increased by the 
waters of the Barhati, which comes from the district of Sap- 
tari, in the dominions of Gorkha. In the dry season neither 
the Naliya nor Barhati contain a stream, and they do not 
afford any convenience to commerce ; nor on the Company s 
side of the Kosi, during the whole space, in which it forms 
the boundary with the Gorkhalese, is there any place of trade. 

After both banks of the Kosi belong to the Company , the 
river passes to the south for about 30 miles, very little altered 
from the space lest described. On its right bank it has the 
divisions ofDimiya and Dhamdaha, and on the. left those of 
Matiyari and Ilaveli. In Dimiym it has encroaclied consi¬ 
derably on the right hank, and has carried away the matt, 
called Dimiya, from whence the division derived its name; 
but Nathpoor, including dependent markets, Sahebgutij, llaj- 
gunj, and Rampoor, is a place of very considerable trade, 
and Ranigunj is a mart, from whence goods are exported 
and imported by this river. 

At Saliebgnnj there enters from the north a small river 
which has a course of 10 or 12 miles. In its upper part it 
is called Ghaghi, and in its lower it assumes the name of 
Rajamolian. On the former stands a mart named Kusahar; 
hut it is only navigable, even in canoes, after heavy rains. 
In Dhamdaha and Jlaveli there is no mart on this wide part 
of the river; but in Matiyari there are several, Nawahgunj, 
Dumariya, Garhiyn, Devigimj, and Kiiarsayi. It must be 
observed, that below Devigunj the channel near the left 
bank, is very narrow, and in the dry season contains no 
watei'. It is therefore called Mara-Kosi, and is considered 
now as a different river, which must be distinguished from 
several other channels of the same name. 

From lat. 25'’ 55' southward, Major Kennell represents the 



cliannel of the Kosi as miieli contvactech except towards its 
southern extremity ; and in one place, where I crossed it, at 
Saptauiig'hat (Satuinnii It.) I found this to be at present the 
case. The river was about 1000 yards wide and free frpm 
islands ; but contained many sands. The water in February 
was conbned to one stream, about 400 yards wide, rather 
slow and turbid; but about 15 feet deep. On either side 
were large sandy spaces covered with - tamarisks like the 
islands in the upper parts, and intersected by channels, which 
during the floods contain water. At Dhamdaba, a little 
higher, I found the character of the river exactly to resemble 
its appearance at Nathpoor, that is, it consists of a channel, 
about two miles wide, filled with sands and islands, and inter¬ 
sected by various charmela, one of w^hich was deep and wide- 
The most exact way, perhaps, of representing this river, 
would tlierefore be by a channel of from 1J to miles 
wide, extending from w'here it enters the Company’s territory 
to where it really joins the Ganges. In this space perhaps 
a fourth part is covered with reeds and tamarisks, and is 
sometimes disposed in islands and soiuetimee is contiguous 
to the bank; but the whole is changing every year, produces 
new islands, and joins some old ones to the continent. In 
the map, however, 1 have not ventured to alter the delinea¬ 
tion of Major Hennell, except where I saw, or learned from a 
survey by Colonel Crawford, that alterations had certainly 
taken place. 

The whole right bank of this part of the river, extending 
from lat. 25° 45'' to its actual junction with the Ganges at 
Khawaspoor, is in division Dharndaha, nor during that whole 
length is there any mart iinraediately on this side, althaugh 
Dliamdaha is at no great distance, and the merchants there, 
during the dry season, embark their goods at the bank 
nearest them. The left bank is partly in Haveli, where there 
are two marts, Burhiclhanghata and Ekhliyarpoor; and partly 
in Gondwara, where there are no marts. About seven miles 
above its actual junction with the Ganges, the Kosi receives 
into its right bank a small river called the Hiran, This 
arises from a marsh about three miles north-west from Nath- 
poor; hut is there called Gadhi. This, after a course of 
about seven miles, is joined by a smrdler rivulet called the 
Garara, which rises immediately south from Nathpoor, The 
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united streams assume the name of Hiran, which proceeds to 
the boundary of Ohaindaha parallel to the Kosi, from ivhence 
in the rainy season two channels convey a supply of water. 
The Iliran continues the remainder of its course, through 
the division of Dhamdaha to near its southern end, and winds 
parallel to the Kosi. About 14 miles from the boundary of 
Ditniya and 30 from its Source is a mart, Dorha, to which, it 
is said, canoes can at all times ascend, and where, during the 
floods, boats of 1000 ma?is burthen can load. About four 
miles lower down are two other marts, Krishnapoor Rup, 
and Aligunj, where the river becomes still deeper. About 
seven miles lower down, Dhamdaha and the adjacent town 
Garel are situated, between it and the Kosi, on the two banks 
of a channel, w^hich in spring is dry, and at both ends com¬ 
municates with the Hiran, It also comnumicates with the 
Kosi, by a sliort channel, which in the rainy season, like the 
other, admits of boats. 

A little below the rejiinction of these channels the Hiraii 
receives a river called the Nagar, which rises from a marsh 
near Virnagar, and has a course of about 18 miles in a direct 
line. About five miles from its mouth is a mart ealled Bar- 
raha, to which canoes can ascend in the dry season, and 
where in the floods boats of 1000 mans burthen can load. 
Ih-oin its junction with the Nagar, unto where the Hiran falls 
into the Kosi, is about 17 miles in a direct line; but there 
is no mart on its banks. About two miles below the mouth 
of the Hiran the Kosi receives the Gagri (Gogaree R.), 
which comes from the district of Bhagulpoor, forms for a 
short way the boundary between that and Puraniya, and 
then passes east through the south-west corner of the latter. 
Within this district there is no mart on its banks. 

About elglit mile.s from the junction of the Gagri with the 
Kosi, hut within the district of Bhagalpoor, the foi'raer river 
receives a branch named the Daus, which, during almost the 
whole of its course, forms the boundary bet ween this district 
and Tirahoot (Tyroot R). It rises from the southern ex¬ 
tremity of an old line of fortification, which, after passing 
some w’ay through the division of Duniya, terminates exactly 
at the boundary of the two districts. From thence the Daus 
winds along the boundary, parallel to tlie Kosi, until it 
reaches the southern extremity of Tirahoot, after which it for 
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some way (brins the boundary between Ptiraniya and Bba- 
galpoor; but near, where it falls into the Gagri, a corner of 
the latter extends across its eastern bank. In this district 
there is no mart immediately on its hank, but Behigunj stands 
about two miles east from it, and SO miles from its entrance 
into the Gagri, and its merchants, in the rainy season, bring 
small boats so far; but in the dry season even canoes cannot 
enter. The river seems to owe its origin to drainings from 
the ditch of the works, which however, except towards its 
southern extremity, is totally dry in sfn’ing. 

In giving an account of the Ganges I have already men¬ 
tioned a tradition, which states that the Kosi on reaching tlie 
plain, instead of running almost directly south to join the 
Ganges, as it does at present, formerly proceeded from Chatra 
to the eastward, and joined the Ganges far below; and many 
old channels are still shown by the populace as having been 
formerly occupied by its immense stream, and are .still called 
(Burhi), the old, or (Mara), the dead Kosi. The change 
seems to have been very gradual, and to be in some measure 
still going on; nor will it be completed until the channel north 
from the island of Khawaspoor has become dry or dead. Even 
at present three or four different routes may be traced by 
which the river seems to have successively de.serted its 
ancient course towards the south-east, until finally it has 
reached a south or straight direction. 

This tradition of the vulgar is not only supported by the 
above mentioned appearance, but by the opinion of the 
Pandits, or natives of learning, who inliabit its banks. These 
indeed go still farther, and allege that in times of x'emote an¬ 
tiquity tlie Kosi passed south-east by where Tajpoor is now 
situated, and iVom thence towards the oast until it joined the 
Brahmaputra, having no communication with the Ganges. I 
know not the uutliohtj on which this is stated, whether it be 
mere tradition, or legend that has little more authority; but 
the opinion seems highly probable. I think it not unlikely 
that the great lakes, north and east from Maldeh, are remains 
of tlie Kosi united to the Mahanonda, and that on the junc¬ 
tion of the former river with the Ganges the united mass of 
water opened the passage now called Padma, and the old 
channel of the Bbagirathi from Songtl to Nadiya was then 
left comparatively dry. in this way we may account for the 







natives considering that insignificant channel as the proper 
continuation of Uieir great sacred river as they universally 
do, a manner of thinking that, unless some such eKtraor- 
dinary change had taken place, would have been highly 
absurd, but which, on admitting the above hypothesis, be¬ 
comes perfectly natural* I have had no opportunity of find¬ 
ing any grounds for fixing the era of these great changes; 
nor have 1 access to any of the older geographical accounts 
of the vicinity which might enable me to judge how far sucli 
a situation of the rivers, as I have supposed, could he recon¬ 
ciled with them, or could iHustrate points in these curious 
monuments of antiquity which are now doubtful. I have also 
much to regret that at present I have no access to the paper 
on the changes of the Kosi, which has been published by 
Major Rennell in the IMulosopbical Transactions, as it might 
probably have saved me from entering into a great part of 
the following detail. 

From the above mentioned change no rivers fall into the 
K osi from its left bank, at least below where it enters the 
Company’s territory; but sever ah branches sepai'ate from it, 
and tlie Mahanonda receives the various streams of the 
northern mountains, several of winch in all probability joined 
the K-Osi when its com’se was more towards the north and 
east than at present is the case. I shall now therefore pro¬ 
ceed to give an account of the various branches sent ofF by 
the Kosi, many of which retain names denoting that formerly 
they were the channels which it occupiedv 

To commence with tliat branch which separates highest 
up from the Kosi, I begin at Chatra, and am told by a gen¬ 
tleman who has repeatedly visited the place that immediately 
below the third cataract a large channel filled with rocks and 
stones proceeds oast by the foot of the hills. It is alleged 
by the people of the vicinity to he the original channel of the 
river. In the dry season it now contains no v'ater, but during 
the floods has a small stream. I am apt to suspect, although 
I cannot speak decidedly on the point, that this has given 
origin to a I'iver called Burhi or the old nymph, which enters 
the division of Matiyari from Morang seven or eight miles 
east from the Kosi. It is a very inconsiderable streans, and, 
after passing south-east for about three miles, divides into 
two branches. 



That to the west called Sitadhar I conskler as the chief* 
for ac some distance below- it recovers the name of Burhi, 
and the eastern branch called Pangroyan coimminicates with 
the Mahiinoiida, and shall be considered as a branch of that 
river. The Sitadliar, therefore, passing from the separatloji 
of the l^andnyan about 10 miles in a southerly direction, and 
having aboutmidway left Matiyari at some distance from its 
left bank, divides into two branches. 

The branch to the west is inconsiderable, and soon after 
joins a small stream called the Dulardayi, which, arising from 
a marsh south-west from Matiyari, preserves its name after 
its junction with the branch of the Sitadhar, and at Maula- 
gunj, a market-place about 12 miles road distance south from 
Matiyari, admits of canoes in the rainy season. From thence 
it passes to the boundary of the division of Haveli, and so far 
boats of 200 ?nans burthen can ascend during tlie rains. 

Some miles below this the Dulardayi is lost in the Saongra, 
which arises from a marsh about 10 miles south from Mati- 
yavi, passes south and east for a little way, where it is joined 
by another draining of a marsh called Vagjan. The united 
stream, after passing through a corner of Arariya, enters 
Haveli about 14 miles direct from Puraniya, and some miles 
lower down receives the Dulardayi. The united stream is 
much of the same size with the Dulardayi, and even in floods 
admits only of small boats. 

About six miles north-west from Puraniya the Saongra 
sends off a considerable part of its water by a channel called 
Khata, which in January, when I crossed it, contained a 
pretty rapid stream. Below tliat the Saongra was almost 
stagnant. About four miles above Puraniya the Saongra re¬ 
ceives from the north-east the drainings of a inar.di which 
form a river named Gargada, into which during the floods, 
although it is of a very short course, boats of 200 majis bur¬ 
then can enter. 

A little below this the Saongra is much more enlarged by 
receiving the Burhi 'Kosi, a continuation of the eastern and 
principal bi'anch of the Sitadhar, to which I now return. 
From its separation from the western branch it runs east 
towards the boundary of Arariya, and about midway, without 
any visible reason, assumes the name of Burhi Kosi, and is 
considered as the old channel of the great river, which con- 
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firms mti iu the opinion tluit the name Buriii, which is given 
higher up to the same river, is a mere ahbx'eviation for tlie 
Biu’bi (old) Kosi. This old channel passes then for a consi¬ 
derable way through the south-west corner of Arartya, and 
enters Haveli. About IS miles road distance from Puraniya 
it beeoinea navigable, for small boats, in the rainy season. 
Some w'fty down, gradually increasing, it separates for a little 
way into two branches including a considerable island, in 
which there is a market-place. Soon after it joins the 
Saongra, and looses itSfUame. 

The Saongra is the vulgar name, of the river. In the more 
polite dialect it is called Samra. Soon after receiving the 
Burhi Kosi it passes through Puraniya, and its dependent 
markets, w^here there is much trade, and even in the dry 
season it admits boats of from 50 to 100 r/iawr, and in the 
fioocls it ivilt receive very large ones. 

A little below the toivn of Puraniya the Saongra receives 
the old channel of the Kali-kosi or black Kosi, a idver that 
will afterwards he described. This old channel retains its 
original name, although in the dry season many parts contain 
no water, and others become vile marshes, that infect the air 
of the part of Puraniya inhalnted by Europeans, which is 
situated between it and the Saongra. In the floods, how¬ 
ever,, it becomes navigable, and a considerable trade, espe¬ 
cially in cotton, is conducted through it. 

Six or seven miles below Puraniya, at a mart called Raji- 
gunj, the Saongra unites with the principal channel of the 
Kali-kosi, before mentioned, and looses its name in that of 
the Kali-kosi, which I shall no^v proceed to describe. 

About a mile or two south from the boundai-y of tlie Gork- 
halese dominions the Kosi sends from its left bank a channel 
which is called the Burhi or old Kosi, and in the dry season 
contains no water. After running to no great distance east 
it receives from Morang a small river called Geiuya, which 
looses its name, although in the rainy season it serves to float 
down timber. The Burlu Kosi, from where it receives the 
Geruya, flows south, parallel to the great Kosi, and very near 
it. In one part, by separating into two arms, it forms an 
island. About tlxe boundary of Ilaveli it changes its name 
to that of Kali-kosi, usually pronounced Kartkosi by tlie na¬ 
tives, whom the Pandit of the survey accuses of not being 



able to distinguish between the sounds L and R, a defect 
that seems to me pretty universal in India^ and no where 
move coninioti than in Calcutta, his native coilntry. 

Some miles below, where it assumes, this new name, the 
Kalbkosi is joined by another river; which comes from Morang 
a little east from the Geruya, and continues its course all the 
way parallel and near to the river whiGh it is to join. Where 
it enters the Company’s territory this river is called Kajla. 
Some miles south from the boundary the ICajluj which in the 
rainy season admits canoeSj divides into two arms, that in¬ 
clude an island where there is a market-place. The western 
arm retains the name, the eastern is called Nitiyadhar. On 
their reunion the stream assumes the name of Kamala, and 
joins the Kali-kosi far below. 

The united stream, passing some miles south, receives fi'om 
the Saongra the above mentioned branch called Kliata, and 
soon after sends back the old channel lately mentioned, which 
still is called the Kali-kosi, but does not deprive the present 
channel of its name. This proceeds south and east, as I 
have l)efore mentioned, to receive the Saongra, on the boun- 
dai‘y between Haveli and Sayefguuj. 

Immediately before the junction of the Saongra with the 
Kali-kosi the latter sends oflf an arm, which is called little 
(Chhoti) Kali-kosi, and which, having passed a considerable 
M-ay through Gondwara, rejoins the greater arm, but the 
lower part of its course derives its name Syaraapoor from a 
neighbouring market-place. In the rainy season it admits of 
boats carrying £00 mam. 

The eastern branch, which retains the name of Kali-kosi, 
serves for a considerable way as a boundary between Sayef- 
gunj and Gondwara, and from the former receives a small 
river called Bhesna, w'hicb arises from a marsh in Haveli, 
and after a short course there divides into two branches. 
The western retains the name and joins the Kali-kosi, after 
having separated into two anus, which reunite. In the rainy 
season small boats can ascend'this branch, hut it has no mart 
on its bank. 

The eastern branch is smaller, and is called Kamaleswari, 
having probably, at one time or other, had a communication 
with the Kamal of the northern part of the district. After 
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KAMALESWarI. 

winding south for about fiO miks it receives a branch of the 
Panar, which leaves that river by the name of Ratoya, but 
soon changes this appellation for that of Manayen. This 
small channel has a course of about I S miles, and by the way 
has a communication wuth the Phular by a creek called Ba- 
liyadahar, 

bor the next 10 miles the Kamaleswad tvinds towards the 
east, but in the lower part of its course it is called the 
Kankhar. The Kankhar divides into two branches. One 
runs east, and retains the name for a little way, until it re¬ 
ceives the Phtihtr, w'hen it resumes the name of Kamaleswari, 
but this is immediately lost in the title Kalapani, which it re¬ 
tains for a few miles, until it joins the Ghoga, and then takes 
the name of ICalindi, to which I shall again return. 

The Phular has been already mentioned as communicating 
twuce with the Kamaleswari, It arises from the lower part of 
the Panar by the name of Maniknath, but, on joining with 
the drainings of a marsh called Gyanda, takes that name. 
Soon after it sends to the left a branch called Kankhar, which 
has no sort of communication w'ith the river of that name 
lately mentioned, but joins the Ghoga, and in the rainy season 
admits of small boats. Aziinnagar is a Small mart on its bank. 

After sending off the Kankhar the Gyanda takes the 
name of Haranadi j but very soon receives the draining.? of a 
marsh called Gidhari, and after sending the Baliyadahar to 
join the Manayen, as above mentioned, it takes the name of 
I^hular, and runs south, or 15 miles, to join the eastern 
branch of the Kamaleswari, as lately mentioned. 

The right branch of the Kamaleswari turns almost straight 
west, and for some way is called Gangrel. It is then called 
Kodalkati, Hatgachhi, and Kharkbareya; but just before it 
enters the Kalikosi at Kasichak, it resumes the name of 
Kamaleswari, and contains, or is supposed to contain, nine 
deep pools, which arc sacred. 

Immediately west from the town of Sayefgunj on the left 
bank of the Kali-kosi, is Kanigunj, a Ghat or landing place, 
which is a kind of port for that towm. In the rainy season 
large boats pass, hut in the dry goods are usually sent down 
to the mouth of the river on floats, as is the case everywhere 
from Puraniya downwards. These floats are constructed of 







biimboos on two canoes^ are called Singri, and eacli carries 
about 100 mans. The passage is very tedious. 


Soon after the reunion of the two arms of the Kali-tosi it 
enters the cUvision of Manihari, and here the people some¬ 
times cail it Saongra, in order to occasion less confusion with 
another Kosi, which they have, and with which it unitesnear 
Nawabgunj, a place of some trade- 

This other river is called the Burhi, or old Kosi, and 
passes Kangrhagola. It will be hereafter described. 

From Nawabgunj the Kali-kosi runs southerly to Kasichak 
or Bhairavgunj, near which it has a communication with the 
Ganges, and receives the Kamaleswari, as I have before 
described. Although the communication with the Ganges is 
here so wide, as might justify us in stating, that it was here 
joined by the Kali-kosi, this is by no means admitted by the 
natives, who allege, that it passes behind a large island, as I 
have mentioned when describing the Ganges. It is now sup¬ 
posed to terminate at Gorguribab ; but in the time of Major 
Rennell the name was continued to a passage, that inter¬ 
sected the large islands, by which this part of the Gauges is 
filled. In this part of its course is Bakurgunj, a consider¬ 
able mart. At Gorgpribah the Kali*kosi communicates with 
the Kalindi, and a branch of the Ganges, which would ap¬ 
pear to have cut away part of the last mentioned river, of 
which I shall now proceed to give an account* 

The name Kalindi first appears, as 1 have lately men¬ 
tioned, at the union of the Kalapani with the Ghpga. The 
former has been already described. I shall now give an ac¬ 
count of the latter. 

Tlie Ghoga arises from the right bank of the Mahanonda, 
a little above where it divides into two branches. It is navi¬ 
gable at all times for canoes, and in the rainy season large 
boats can ascend it. A few miles below it communicates with 
the Kankhar by a small chmmel, and then winds towards the 
south and ea.st for about ten miles. On this part are Tulasi- 
hatta and Kolabarat, two small marts. Then it sends off a 
small channel called Baramasiya, which about its middle 
passes through a marsh called Dlianikuji, that communicates 
with the Mahanonda by a small channel named the SmnsL 
The Baramasiya joins the Kalindi a little below Gorgu- 
ribah. 


KAUNDI. barhandi. 


After sending off the Barainasiya, the Ghoga turns to tJie 
west, and soon is joined by the Kankliav, as l>efore described. 
It then winds very much for six or seven miles, until it joins 
the Kalapani, nncl assumes the name of Kalindi. 

Xhe K.aliridi is not wide, but is very deep, and a very consi¬ 
derable trade is carried on at Gorguribah and the adjacent 
markets, wdiich I consider as forming one town, A little below 
this a branch of the Ganges called Gangga 3?agla or Burhi- 
Gangga has swept away a part of the Koiindi. The remain¬ 
der separates from this branch of the Ganges, about three 
miles from Gorguribah, and runs with a very winding course, 
for about 17 miles, to join the Mahanonda opposite to Mal- 
deh. In the way it has a communication, by two small creeks, 
with the west brancli of the Mahanonda, and with the 
Chhota-Bhagirathi. On this part of its course is a consider¬ 
able mart named Mirziulpoor, to which boats of any size can 
pass until November, but in that month the navigation usually 
ceases, although this part of the channel is very wide. 

Near the northern boundary of Gondwara the great ICosi 
sends from its left bank a small branch called the Barhandi, 
which soon after divides into two branches, the Barhandi, 
and dead (Mara) Barhandi. This last seems to have gone 
past Gone!wara to the north, and to have joined the Kali- 
kotii by a channel called Ghagri, which at its east end has 
now been entirely obliterated, and the Mara Barhandi returns 
its w^ater to the other arm by a channel, called Bhojeta, tii 
the upper part of its course, and Nuniya in its lower, on 
wdiich Gondwara is placed. In the rainy season boats of 400 
mans can pass through the Mara-Barhandi, and those some¬ 
what larger can pass through the other arm. The reunion 
takes place a little south-west from Gondwara, and from 
tlienco the Barhandi turns south and west, and rejoins the 
Kosi opposite to the mouth of the Ghagri. 

About two miles lower down the Kosi sends off a branch 
called Kosiprasad, which runs easterly to Kangrhagola. In 
the time of Major Reiinell this would appear to have been 
a wide arm of the Ganges, which surrounded a large island 
north from Khawaspoor; but now in the dry season it is 
wholly unnavigable, and in the flood boats of more than 500 
mans cannot reach Kangrhagola. At this place the Kosi- 
prasad divides into two branches. The one retains the name. 





and j>ass 3 es to Lulgola, the port of Kangrhagola on tlie 
Gnngee, or on tlie Kosi as the natives will have it. The 
other branch rn.na east. At its western end it is called 
Gaiiggapanth, ami it has on its bank Kantanagur and Bha- 
wanipoor, two marts for the exportation of goods. Boats of 
500 mttm can pass through in the rainy season. At it.s 
eastern end this river aasurnes the name of Burhikosk and as 
before mentioned joins the Karikosi or KaongraatNawabgunj. 

About two miles south from the upper end of the Kosi- 
prasath the great river actually joins the Ganges; hut, as I 
have said before, this is not admitted by the natives, who 
call the branch on the north of Khawaspoor the Kosi, and 
that on the s#iith side of the same island is called the Bha- 
girathi. On this part of the Kosi stands Lalgola, a place of 
some trade, where a good many boats are built, and where 
the ferry on the great road from Puraniya towards Bhagul- 
poor, Barddhaman (Burdwan K) and Moorshedabad is 
situated. The passage, although protected by the two 
islands, wliich separate the two mighty streams, is very 
wide and dangerous, and a ferry some miles lower down 
would be much shorter and safer, but then the land there is 
so low as to he Hooded, to a great distance from the banks, 
for several months in the year. 

The Mahanonda .—In my account of Diruijpoor and Eong- 
gopoor, I have already desciabed part of this river, both to¬ 
wards its upper and lower ends, where it forms the boundary 
between these districts ami Puraniya; but a great part of its 
course is entirely within the country of whicli 1 am now 
treating. 

From the north-east exti’emity of Puraniya, for between 
seven and eight miles, the Mahanonda forms the boundary 
between this and Puraniya, and has been already described. 
After this, the Mahanonda has this district on both its banks, 
and for about 20 miles runs between Baliadurgurij and I hllirail, 
but does not form the exact boundary the whole way; some 
parts of Udbrail being on its right bank. About five miles 
below, where both sides begin to belong to this di.strict, the 
Mahanonda receives a river, at least as large as itself. This 
arises fi'om among tire mountains of Sikim, and having passed 
the Gorkhalesc fortress of Hangskongyar, where it is called 
Balnkongyar, it enters this district, assumes the name of Ba- 
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lusan, and separates Bahadurgimj from Udhrail for the whole 
length of its course. The people, whom I consulted, differed 
widely in tlieiv accounts of this river. Some said, that like 
the upper part of the Mahanonda, it did not admit of navi¬ 
gation ; but others alleged, that in the rainy season boats of 
250 MBWj burthen could ascend it. Opposite to where it 
enters, the Mahanonda sends off a small arm, which sur¬ 
rounds a market place, and then rejoins the principal stream. 

About eight miles below the moutli of the Balasan the 
Mahanonda receives, from the same quarter, a river called 
Chengga, which was said to be as large as the Balasan, and 
in the rainy season to admit of small boats. This, however, 
I think liable to the same doubt, as the account given of tbe 
Balasan. 

Opposite almost to the mouth of the Chengga is a consi¬ 
derable mart named KaliyagunJ. The Mahanonda there has 
a channel of about 400 yards wide with high banks, which it 
does not overffow. In the dry season it contains a broad 
clear stream, which admits of large canoes, on which are 
constructed floats, tliat at all times can transport 80 mans of 
goods. 

Soihe way below' this the Mahanonda receives by 2 months, 
distant about two miles, a river called Buvidanggi, wbicli 
though small contains a stream at all seasons. This also is 
said to be navigable, during the rainy season, up to the very 
frontiers of Morang, from whence it comCs, This, however, 
from its appearance in January, 1 should suppose a mistake. 

From the boundary of Udbrail, the Mahanonda passes for 
about 22 miles, chiefly through Kvishnagunj, but in one 
small corner it reaches Babnchtrgunj, and has on its banks 
Dewangurij, a mart from whence some trade is conducted. 
Large boats are said to bo able to ascend in tbe rains, and 
small ones of 5i!00 mans burthen at all seasons, and where I 
saw it, in this part of its course, it seemed to be considerably 
larger than at Kallyagunj. 

In this part of its course it receives two rivers, tbe upper¬ 
most, from the right, named the Deoniiyi; the other, from 
the left, named Dangk. 

The Deonayi is said to come from the lower hills subject 
to Gorkha, and soon after entering the plain is said to sepa¬ 
rate into two arms, of which tluit to the west preserves the 
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name, and enters the Company’s territory as a stream useful 
for floating down timber. At no great distance from the 
boundary it is rejoined by the eastern branch^called Meche. 
The united streams seem to be more navigable than the up¬ 
per part of the Mahanonda, although its channel ts neitlier 
so wide nor deep, I found many timbers scattered on its 
banks, and some large boats were lying in it ready to be loaded 
at the commencement of the Hoods. From the size of this 
river, I suspect, that in Morang it receives some addition of 
water from the Kankayi, tv'hich is a river far more considera¬ 
ble than the Mahanonda. 

The Dangk, wliicli enters the Mahanonda from the emst, 
arises in the north-west corner of Ronggopoor, and after 
running about seven miles through Udhrail, receives into its 
right aide another small stream called the Beraug, This 
comes from the same quarter, and has high steep banks. In 
the dry season both are rapid clear streams. In the rainy 
season they admit canoes. The united stream passes thir¬ 
teen miles more through the division of Udbrail, Where 1 
crossed it, in this space, it might be 50 yards from bank to 
bank. The \vater was about two feet deep, and filled the 
channel from side to side. The current very slow. 

At the boundary of Krislmagmij the Dangk receives from 
the left a very large channel, which is called Burhi, or Sukhu 
Changolayi, which arises near the source of the Dangk, and 
appears from the sands, it has left, to have been once a large 
river. It probably may at one time have brought the waters 
of the Karatoya this way, as its source is very near the jjre- 
sent channel of that river. Immediately on entering tliis dis¬ 
trict from Konggopoor, the Changolayi sends a branch, w hich 
communicates with the upper part of the Dangk, and then 
continues its course parallel to that river. In the dry season 
it contiihis no stream, and in many parts is cultivated. 

From the boundary of Udhrail the Dangk winds through 
Krishnagunj for about 15 miles, without including turnings, 
and has on its hanks Kharkhari, a mart to which boats of 
400 7nans can ascend in the rainy season. 

Immediately after leaving Krishnagunj, and entering Du- 
lalgunj, the Mahanonda divides into twm branches, the 
western of which contains a stream in the rainy season only, 
and is called Sukha Mahanonda. Iti the rainy season, iiow- 
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ever, boats of 400 tnmis can pass. This dry arm rims pa¬ 
rallel to the present channel for about seven miles, and, 
before it rejoins, sends a branch to communicate with the 
KankiiyJ. 

Immediately Imlow the rejunction of this dry channel 
another is foriiietl from the same side of the river, and sur¬ 
rounds Tiuinah Dulalgunj, dividing into two branches. The 
chief branch of the Mahanontla. at Dulalgunj, which is a very 
considerable mart, admits of small boats at all seasons, and 
of very large ones in the floods; but the navigation is very 
troublesome. 

A little way bolaw Diilalgmij, the riglit bank of the JVIaha- 
nonda, receives a great additon from the K^mkayi. Tins 
addition is by far the most considerable river between the 
Tista and Koat, as all accounta agree that it reaches the 
mountains covered with perpetual snow, and some even allege 
tliat its sources are in Thibet, beyond the highest peaks of 
liinodus. It enters the division of iSahadurgunj as a stream 
useful for floating liown timber, and w’luch in the rainy season 
admits small boats. As I have before mentioned, 1 suspect 
that a great part of the water of this river passes in Morang 
by some channel, and joins the Deouayi, which by its union 
first renders the Mabanonda considerable. 

Soon after entering the Company’s territory, it sends to the 
right a channel called Mara, or dead Kaukayi, which, iiow- 
eveij admits of siiiall boats iii the rainy season. The Mara- 
kankayi, which seems to have been the great Coriki of Major 
Ilennel), rejoins the principal channel, after a separation of 
about 2o miles, in a direct line; but in that space it also is 
divided into two arms, that rejoin. The eastern of these is 
very inconsiderable, and passes Ihihadurgunj, a place of 
some trade. This channel is called Guna, The west and 
principal channel receives from Morang a small stream, called 
Kharra. 

The principal Kankayi, after having sent off the dead 
channel, passes a little way south, and then receives from tlm 
left a small river, wind) does not admit vessels of any kind, 
and comes from Morang. A little south from the month of 
the Berang, the Kankayi receives a river of the same name 
and size, but which, to distinguish it from the other, is called 
Chhota, or little, and Biirhi, or old. This, I have no doubt, 
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is formed in Morarig by. ji separation from the other hnincli, 
and it is no doubt tlie little Conki of Major Ilennelh winch, 
by the junction of the eastern branch of the western arm, has 
become the principal channel of the Kankayi, These ninne- 
rolls subdivisions of its channel, while in the plaina of Mo~ 
rang, will account for this great Alpine river making so small 
an appearance in our maps. This small or old iCankayi, as 
it comes from Morang, serves to bring timber iVom tliat 
country. In the dry season, I found in its mouth several 
boats waiting for a cargo, and several floats of timber. 

From the mouth of the Burhi-Kankayi, downwards, the 
Kankayi at all seasons admits boats of SOO mam burthen, 
and in the floods it will receive those carrying 1000 r/Mm, 
On this part of its course is a mart, called Kuti, A little be¬ 
low, where the two arms of the chief Kankayi re-iinite, the 
stream is joined by the Ratoya, of which I now shall give an 
account. The river now in question is called Alara, or dead 
Ratoya, and must be carefully distinguished from the Bahi, 
or running Ratoya, wfhieh is placed farther west, it comes 
from Morang unfit for navigation of any kind, and some way 
below receives from the same quarter, and from its west side., 
another small stream, the Krishnayi. Farther down, and 
from the same side, it receives the Boneswari, which rises 
from a marsh in Bahadurgunj, and in the rainy season be¬ 
comes navigable for canoes. A little way below this it re¬ 
ceives a river from the east side. This is called Kamal, and 
comes from Morang, and in the rainy season is navigable with 
canoes, serving to float down tiniher. The Ratoya then runs 
straight south to join the Kankayi. In this distance, which 
is about 10 miles, are Majkuri, Sohandar, and Sisamm, marts 
for the exportation and importation of goods. In this part 
of its course canoes can ascend at all seasons, floats of timber 
descends even in the dry season, and in the floods boats of 
500 mam burthen can navigate its channel, which is deep,, 
though narrow'. 

A little below the mouth of the Mara-Ratoya the Kankayi 
receives from the w est also a small river, named Das, or Ba- 
ruya, which arises on the boundary between Bahadurgunj 
and Arariya, and continues to separate these divisions, until 
it comes to the boundary of Diilalguiij, through which it passes 
some way, .It is nowhere navigable. 
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From the mouth of the Das to the junction of the Kankayi 
with the Mahanonday is about 10 miles. In this space the 
Kankayi receives the channel from the Mara Mali anon da be¬ 
fore mentioned, and immediately afterwards divides into two 
arms, which re-unlte before it joins the great Mahanonda. 
The west branch is dead, and is called the Mara-Kankayi. 

The next branch of the Mahanonda, which I shall mention, 
enters the Company’s territory from Morang, in the division 
of Bahadurgiinj, and is there called the Bah I, or running 
Ratoya. There seems to be little doubt but that it is a newly- 
formed channel, which now conveys most of the water of the 
Mara-Ratoya, and cuts off several other rivers. I am apt to 
suspect that this also is a branch of the Kankayii In the 
rainy season it admits canoes, and brings down floats of 
timber. 

Soon after entering the Company’s territory, the Ratoya 
receives from tlie west a small river, named the Lena, which 
seems to have been cut off by the new Ratoya, and its lower 
portion now forms the Loneswari before njentioned as a 
branch of the Kankayi. Near the junction is Sisaugachhi, 
a small mart. The Ratoya, a little below that, enters the 
division of Arariya, and some w'ay below receives from its 
right another small channel, named Jogjan, which comes 
from Morang, but, in the dry season, is rather a marsh than 
a river. 

Immediately below thejunctioii the Ratoya increases a little 
in size, and in the rainy season admits boats of SOO mans bur¬ 
then. A little way lower down the Ratoya receives from its 
right .another marshy channel named the Biri, which is a 
branch of the Barka. 

A few miles below this, near a mart named Vaghmara, the 
Ratoya, without any evident reason, changes its name to 
Pangroyan a name which we shall afterwards find towards 
the nor til-west; but the channel in its progress towards 
this place has been obliterated, and intersected by several 
streams. At this mart during the floods, the Pangroyan 
admits boats of 300 mans. 

Towards the boundary betw'een Arariya and Dulalgunj, the 
Pangroyan receives a small river named Kathiiya, which rises 
from a marsh near Arariya, and in the rainy season admits 
small boats for a little way. The Pangroyan runs for a very 
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considerable \vay tlirough Dulalgnnj, and joins the Malia- 
noncla by two cliannela, the upper of which in the dry season 
has become dead. From the lower of these two mouths an 
old channel extends behind Nawab^ a mart, and is con¬ 
sidered as a dead branch of the Pang oyan. It joins with a 
small but pretty deep channel called the Phyala, which arises 
from a marsh communicating with the Pangroyari» and which, 
after dividing into two arms that re-unite, falls into the Penar; 
but where the dead Pangroyan joins it, this river looses the 
name Phyala, and assumes that of Pangroyan. The w'estern 
branch of the Phyala is called the Deonayi, a name "with 
which we met far to the north and west. 

A few miles below the mouth of Lhe Brst mentioned Pang¬ 
royan the Mahanonda receives a pretty considerable nver, 
which undergoes many changes of name, I shall begin with 
its most westerly branch. 

In my account of the Kosi, I have mentioned that a river 
called the Burhi, which I suppose to have been a former 
channel of the Kosi, enters the division of Matiyari from 
Morang, and soon after divides into two branches. The one 
which runs to the east, is named Pangroyan, and I suppose 
once communicated w'ith tlie river so now called, tiiat I have 
just now described, but at present the channel of communi¬ 
cation has been interrupted. This Pangroyan is an incon¬ 
siderable stream, and in its course eastward soon receives a 
small supply from the Songta, which arises from the lower 
part of Morang. Soon after proceeding farther east, it is 
very much enlarged by receiving the Kejayi, which comes 
from the hills of Morang, and admits canoes at all seasons, 
and boats of 500 mam burthen in the floods. The united 
streams under the name of Pangroyan, soon after enter 
Ai-ariya, and receive another petty river named Babaiiya 
or Lohandara, which in the rainy season admits floats of 
timber, and communicates the name for five or six nules, 
when it is swallowed up by the Bakra. 

The Bakra comes from Morang, and after crossing a corner 
of Matiyari, passes through Arariya to x’eceive the Lohan¬ 
dara. In this space, even in the fair season, it admits boats 
of 50 rwar/.# burthen, and of iW marts in the floods, and it Sends 
off the Beri to join the lower Pangroyan, as before described. 
The united stream of the Lohandara and Bakra is by some 
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’alleil Balcra, and by others Pangrayan, and in the raitiy 
eason admits boats of 1000 maru, \idiile at all seasons it can 
10 navigated by those of 100. On . its bank is a mart called 
lochi. 

Some way below Bochi this river receives from the west a 
mall stream, which arises from a marsh and is named Bala- 
kongyar, or Kagjiya, or TrisiiHya. After the junction of this 
petty etveam the river is most commonly called Balakongyar, 
but it is also known by the name Bohandara, and retains these 
names through the remainder of its course in the division of 
Araviya. After leaving tliis, and running for about SI' miles 
between Haveli and Dulalgunj, it joins the Mahanonda. In 
some places it forms the boundary between these divisions, 
in other's, irregular angles of tiiese jurisdictions cross the 
channel. Here is Ekamba, a considerable mart. The names 
given to this part of the river change in a manner that is very 
inexplicable. As it enters Dulalgunj, it is first called Lohan- 
dara. It then is called Panar. At Belgachhi it is again 
called Balakongyar. A little way below it is called Pichhli, 
and where it joins the Mabanonda it is called Rauta. Even 
the natives seem to be perplexed by such numerous changes, 
and apply these names with great confusion. In the dry 
season: boats of 300 mans can ascend this part of its course. 
From this part of the river now described, as well as from the 
lower part of the Mahanonda, several small brunches are sent 
towards the right, but these liav'e been already described, I 
shall therefore proceed to give an account of the branches 
which the Mahanonda receives from its left. 

From opposite to Dulalgunj the Mahanonda sends off a dry 
arm named the Burha Mahanonda, which some miles below 
rejoins the stream. About fbm* miles below the mouth of the 
Panar, the Mahanonda receives the Sudhano, which arises 
from a marshy about 10 miles in a direct line north-west from 
KrishnagunJ, and is tliere an inconsiderable stream. About 
two miles from KrishnagunJ it receives a rather larger stream 
called Ilumjan, which arises from a marsh rather farther'north 
than the source of the Sudhano, and in the rainy season admits 
boats carrying 100 mam to Kotobgunj, a mart on its bank 
oppo.site to Krishnagunj. 

From its junction with the Humjan the Sudhano passes 
with little change, to the boundary of tlie division Krishna- 
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gunj; and from thence tq its j«i)ction with tlie Mahaiionda 
forms in general, the boundaiy between Nehnagar and Dolal- 
giinj. Into tile latter its sends an arm named Gyangra, 
which rejoins it after a course of some miles. In this distance 
the Sudhano receives from tlie north-west a small stream called 
the Pitanai, which rises from a marsh on the boundary of 
Krishnagunj. In the rainy season it is navigable for canoes. 
Below Nehnagar, the 8udhano in the rainy season, admits 
pretty large boats, and some goods are exported from Neh- 
nagar and Kansao, 

Just before the Sudhano joins the Mahanonda, a branch 
separates from it to join the Nagar, or the rivers may 
rather be said to communicate by a chain of marshes, which 
in different places is called by various names, This channel 
again communicates with the Mahanonda by a deep dirty 
channel called Dhaungchi, Below the mouth of the Sudhano 
there are on the Mahanonda two marts, Bar a,say i and Kin- 
darpoor, to which in the dry season boats of 500 vmm bur¬ 
then can ascend. About 13 miles from the mouth of the 
Sudhano, in a direct line, the Mahanonda divides into tivo 
branches, both of which retain the name. That wliich goes 
towards the east is the most considerable, and requires the 
constant use of a ferry; but on joining the Nagar it loses its 
name. 

The western branch of the Mahanonda is not so large. 1 
crossed it in December, and found it neither deep nor wide, 
but it contains a quantity of dirty water, sufficient at all sea¬ 
sons to enable small boats to ascend. This branch continues 
to form the western boundary of the division of Kharwa for 
about 27 miles in a direct line, when it receives the Nagar, a 
much more considerable river than itself. This branch of the 
Mahanonda communicates also with the Nagar, by another 
branch winch is called the Mahanonda, and divides the juris¬ 
diction of Kharwa into two unequal portions. 

In my account of Dinajpoor, 1 have described the whole 
course of the Nagar, which arises from a marsh on the boun¬ 
dary between that district and Puraniya, I have here there¬ 
fore only to mention the sti’eams wliich it receives from the 
right. About four miles from its source, it is joined by a 
rather larger stream called the Nagari or female Nagar, 
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which rises from a niarsli in the division of Udhi’ail, and has 
a course rather longer than that of the inale- 

At the boundary between Krishnagunj and Nelinagar, 
tlie Nagar receives a small stream called the Pariyan, which 
rises in the foi’mer division, and has a course of about 15 
miles. From thence downwards, until it loses its name in the 
M ah anon da, the Nagar receives no other stream, except the 
branches of the Mahanonda, that have been already men¬ 
tioned, and a channel which drains from the marshes of 
Kharwa, and is called Saktihar. On this part of its course 
the Nagar has on its western bank, Bhapla, Muhammedpoor, 
Tarapoor and Dumrail, marts for the exportation of goods. 

From the jimctiou of the Nagar to that of the Kalindi, 
about seven miles in a direct line, and J30 miles farther to 
tlie junction of the Punabhoba, the Mahanonda forms the 
bcuindary between this district and Dinajpoor, and has been 
already described. On the former Tipajani; on the latter 
English bazaar, Niachintapoor, Mahishmardini, Bholahat, 
and Bahadurgunj, are marts for the exportation and impor¬ 
tation of goods. 

From tile mouth of the Punabhoba until it is lost in the 
Padina or principal stream of the Ganges, the Mahanonda 
in general forms the boundaiy between this district and 
Nator, but several detached corners of the latter extend to 
the right bank of the river. On this part are Chaudola, 
Sukravari, and Baraghariya, marts belonging to this district, 
to wliich large boats can at all seasons ascend. 

At Nawabgunj, about 16 miles below the Punabhoba, the 
Mahanonda divides into two branches, which surround an 
island, partly belonging to this district, and partly to Nator, 
The channel, which passes towards the right, is named Chu- 
nakhali; and has of late been gradually filling up, so that 
after the month of October large boats can no longer pass. 

It enters the Ganges just opposite to Songti, and at the 
place where the sacred Bhagirathi turns to the south to¬ 
ward;^ Moorshedabad and Calcutta, and where the great 
river takes the name of Padma. In this channel there enters 
a small stream. It arises from the lakes behind Gain* by the 
name of Argara, and soon after sends a channel to join the 
Ganges. This is called Jaharpoor-dangra, and where it se- 




parates another brancli is sent to join the Mahanontbi amS 
is called Salnya. Tlie direct channel passing south is called 
Bara-dangra^ and separates into two hranches. One called 
Bangsvariya joina the main channel of the Mahanonda, the 
other, called Dangra Bajaa falls into Chunakhali. In the 
I'ainy season all tiiese passages are navigable. 

The principal branch of the Mahanonrla falls into th& 
Padma at Godagari, about eight irilles fiom Nawabgunj, and 
forms part of the boundary between this district and Kator. 
This is at alt seasons navigable for large boats. Tlie Kara- 
toya forms the houndavy between this and Ronggopoov for 
about 10 miles. 

Lakes and Marshes. —The dhils, or marshes formed by 
old channels of rivers, which have lost all contsection with 
their stream, are fully as miraermts as in Ronggopoor, but 
are not so fine, as in general the cliuiate being drier, they 
contain much less w.iter tliroughont the year, and in the 
dry season become ofleuvsive. They however contain many 
springs, and give rise to several small rivers. The most 
remarkable Jhils of the district form a Jong chain, passing 
w'ith some interrn))tions from Gondwara to Makteh, aiid seem 
to be a congeries of broken iiari’ow channels winding among 
low lands. This tract in the dry season contains water in 
many parts of its channels, and is overgrown with reeds, 
rose-trees, and the tree called Hijal; bnt might in a great 
measure be drained and cultivated, as several streams, lower 
than its channels, pass througli it. At present it is a noi¬ 
some abode of disease and destructive animals. This appears 
to me to have evidently been the channel of a very great 
river, either the Kosi or Ganges. The natives incline to 
suppose it tile ancient chuniitd of the latter, to which indeed 
it is nearly parallel. 

In this district there are fewer Bils or lakes than in Rong¬ 
gopoor, and, owing to a greater tlryness they do not contain 
so much water in spring. The most reinarkahle are in <ir 
near the ruins of Gaur. These are of very large size; bnt 
a great part, as it dries up, ts cultivated with spring rice, and 
much of whiit is constautiy covered with water, is covered by 
a thick mat of aquatic plants, J saw therefore nothing in 
this district, that resembles the beautiful lakes of Europe, 
except an artificial pond in Gaur. In this district are many 
voi,. xri. D 
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pools, called Dal)a, which resemble irregular tanks ; but are 
not surrounded by the bank formed of the earth which is 
thrown out in digging. At all seasons these contain water, 
and the largest, which 1 saw, may have been five acres in 
extent. Some are said to have been formed by the brick- 
makers of powerful chiefs; others are said to have been 
formed by the earths suddejily sinking ; but the usual manner 
of accounting for tlvem is, that formerly they ointained rocks, 
which were plucked up by Hanuman, and hurled against his 
enemies in the wars between Ravan and Ram. 

Meteorology,— No registers of the weather have been 
kept, OX' at least have come within my knowledge ; the fob 
lowing account is therefore chiefiy taken from the report of 
the natives. In every part of this district the cokl of winter 
seenxs to be more considei’able, than either in Ronggopoor or 
in Dinajpoor, and it was everywhere stated, that, when strong 
westerly wdnds blew at that season for , txvo or tbree succes¬ 
sive clays, hoar frost was found in the moi-ning, and that 
these frosts once in three or four years were so violent as to 
destroy some crops, especially the pulse, which by botanists 
is, called Cyti&us I myself saw no frost; but some of 

the mornings in January, when a westerly wind blew, were 
very sharp, and the thermometer .sunk below' 40° of Fahren¬ 
heit’s scale. In spring again the hot winds from the west are 
usually of longer duration than even in Dinajpoor; at least 
towards the Ganges. But towards the frontier of Morang, 
they are as little known as in the northern parts of Rong¬ 
gopoor. 

In the south-east corner of the district, the winds resemble 
those that usually prevail in the south of Bengal, intermixed, 
however, somew'hat with those of the w'esteni provinces. 
The prevailing winds are north in v/intcr and south in the 
rainy season; but fbi’ three months of spring, Chaitra to 
Jyaishtha (13th March to l^th June), the winds incline to the 
west, and from Bhndra to Agrahayan (16th August to 13th 
December) easterly w'inds are the most prevalent. North 
again everywhere from the Rajmahal hills, by lar the most 
prevalent winds are the east and west. In tlic soutbero 
parts of the district the xvesterly winds continue almost tlie 
whole of the dry season, and the east winds are common dur¬ 
ing the periodical rains; during these when southerly winds 



liappeii, they are apt to do great injury to the crops of grain, 
which ripen in sunimer, and are iniagincd by the natives to 
occasion abortion in all kinds of cattle. In the noitliem 
parts again, as in the northern parts of Ronggopoor, east 
winds blow for 10 months in the year- T! hexe I ha'^e even 
observed, that the violent sciualls of spring, which are at¬ 
tended by hail, rain, and thunder, come as often from the 
east or north-east as they do from the north-west; whereas 
in the southern parts oi Bengal they so regxilarly'come iroin 
the last mentioned cjuarter, that among the English they aie 
usually known by the name of north-w'esters. 

In this district these squalls seem to be very frequent, and 
are accompanied by uncommon quantities of hail. In one 
storm, which I saw, by far the greater part of the stones were 
as large as walnuts, and vast numbers were like sraall apples, 
while several were like ordinary sized oranges. In another 
there were many like walnuts, aud some like small apples. 

'p’lie fainy season is of shortex' duration than in Ronggo- 
poor. It usually lasts from Asliarh to As wen, or from the 
13th of June until the 1 Cith of October. Rains in Kaytik are 
not usual, and are not here considered as beneficial; for they 
interfere with the winter crops, which are more valuable 
than in Dinajpoor, Eonggopoor, or the south of Bengal, 
where such rains are corisicleretl as essential to a. good harveBt, 
Fogs and dews are not so heavy as towards the east, and in 
spring evei* 5 ' thing is exceedingly parched, until the squally 
weather commences. This year in March the hamlMio had 
entirely lost its leaves; and at a little diatance a plantutiou 
of bamboos strongly resembled a clump of larch trees, when 
out of leaf., Earthquakes are pretty common. Tliero are 
usually several slight shocks every year; but I have not 
heard that they ever dsd any injury. 
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MISTOfiV OF FURANIVA, ETC,, AND TOPOOBAPHV OP EACjtl DIVISION. 

The natives of this district have less curiosity concerning 
the transactions of men in former times, than any people with 
whom I have ever met; and are less informed on the subject 
than even those of Ronggopoor. In many places of the dis¬ 
trict the best informed people, whom the Pandit could find, 
did not know that the parts which they inhabited had ever 
been called by any other names than they now bear, a degree 
of stupidity which Ihave nowhere else observed; in general, 
however, it was said, by those whom we consulted, that this 
country formerly contained part of the tw'o old divisions of 
India called Mutsya and Mithik, and the whole of Gaur. 

In my account of Dinajpoor I have given an account of 
Matsya, of its sovereign Virat, and of his brother-in-law Ki- 
chak. Concerning tins last personage some doubts have 
arisen in my mind, from what I have here seen. In Konggo- 
poor I have mentioned a tribe of the same name, and here I 
shall also liave occasion to recur to the same race, who seem 
at one time to have been very powerful in Kamrup, Matsya, 
and Mithila, and who are still very numerous in Nepal. It 
may be supposed, that Virat married a sister of the Kicbak 
Raja, and not of an individual of that name. As however 
the Kicbak are an infidel (Asur) tribe, the Pandit of the 
mission will not allow, that Virat could so far degrade him¬ 
self The ruin of the house of Kichak, which has been a 
very large building, is now shown, and is called Asurgar, or 
the house of the infidel, to whom however many of the 
neighbouring Hindus still ofter worship- In these remote 
times also the high castes seem to have made little difficulty 
of intercour.se with low women, and the mother of even A^yas, 
the great Muni, was not of the sacred order. 

The boundary between Matsya and Mithila wmuld in ge¬ 
neral appear to have been the Mahanonda and Kankayi 



rivers. Two learned pefsonji of Udhrail, whom my Pandit 
consulted, agreed with this opinion; and both the manners 
anti the language of the common people, on the east side of 
these rivers, resemble tho.se of Matsya, Avhile on their west 
the Hindi language^ and the manners of Mithila prevail. It 
must, however, be observed, that the Kosi is more usually 
alleged to have formerly been tlie boundary j but then it is 
supposed to have run in a very different direction, from what 
it does at present, and perhaps then occupied nearly the 
present courae of the Kankayi and Mahanonda, It must 
however be observed, that Manihari is usually considered as 
in Matsya, althougli it is to the west both of the Maha- 
non da and of the old course of the Kosi; but this .seems to 
have been a detached cornel' separated from the main body 
by Mithila and Gaur. On the west Mithilu is bounded, by the 
Ghosh rivery wliich is said to pass through Serkar Saran; 
but in the Bengal Atla.s this name seems to have been omitted^ 
On the north it extends to the hills, as it includes Janakpoor* 
and there bounds with Nepal, ab old division of India. On 
the south it has the Ganges or .Bhagirathi; but, as I have 
said, it would not appear, that the south-east part of the 
country, beyond the chain of marshes winch I have con.sh 
dered as an old eourse of the Ganges, was ever included in 
Mithila, By the Pandit I am assured, that Tirabhukti in 
the Sanskrita, and Tirahoot in the vulgar dialect, are per¬ 
fectly synonymous with Mithila, and are in more common use; 
but as Tirahoot (Tyroot U.) is now applied by the English 
to denote the district adjacent to Puraniya on the west, I 
shall, in order to avoid confusion, always use the word Mi- 
tliila to denote this old division of India, which comprehends 
a great part of three districts under the Company’s govern¬ 
ment, and a portion of the dominions of Govkha. 

The oldest tradition concerning Mithila is, that it was sub¬ 
ject to a Janak Kaja, whose daughter Sita was married to 
liam, king of Ayodhya, one of the inctirnadons of Vishnu. I 
have found no traces of this prince, and am told, that at 
Janakpoor tliere are no remaina of buildings. Yet i am told 
on the high authority of the Sri Bhagwat, that thi^ prince 
had rather a long reign, as lie not only gave his daughter in 
marriage to Ram, but continued to govern until the same god 
l^islinu re-appeared on earth under the form of Krishna^ 





whicli was a good many hundred thousand years afterwards, 
tiiid he retained to the end a good vigour, as he is said to have 
instmCled in war Suyodhan a brother of the emperor of India, 
who was deprived of his kingdom by Yudhishthir; who sue- 
Gceded him, I have not learned. 

By those, who have studied, the Purans, it ia alleged, that, 
when l^iulhishthir was sent to heaVen, his four brothers were 
desired to accompany him j but as the way to that place is 
very diflicult, arid leads over the snowy motmtains of the 
north, the brothers, who were loaded with sin, fell from the 
preoipicea, and were lost in tl*e snow. I shall not take upon 
myself to deteianirie, what foundation there may be for this 
legend ; but it is not impossible, that a dotard prince may 
have taken an affection for a boy, and have preferred for his 
successor a grand nephew instead of a brother, and Yud- 
hishtinr is said to have been succeeded by his grand nephew' 
Parikshit, the son of Abhimanyu, the son of his brother 
Arjun ; and in order to avoid a disputed succession, he may 
have ordered all his other relations to have been sent into 
banishment, or perhaps to be privately murdered. The 
people 6f Nepal however give a diflerent termination to the 
legend. They say, that Bhiinsen, one of the brothers of 
Yudhishthir, when he, was sent to the snowy mountains, and 
lay be bum bed with cold, was taken by a very pious Y"ogi named 
Gorakshanath, restored to health, and made king of 110,000 
hills, that extended from (he sources of the Ganges to the 
boundary of the Flub, or people of Bhotan, There Bhimsen 
and his spiritual guide Gorakshanath performed many won¬ 
derful works, and among others introduced the custom of 
eating buffaloea iu place of offering human sacrifices. In 
doing this the prince seems to have had some difliculty, and 
is said to have fairly crammed the bidfulo meat down his 
priest’s throat. Both however lost their caste by this action, 
which one would imagine to have been rather a pious deed 
and in fact, although by the Hindus they are admitted to 
have lost caste, they are both considered as gods. The 
priest is the tutelar deity of the family reigning in Nepal, and 
all over that mountainous principality; and throughout 
Mitlula Bhimsen is a very common object of worship. When 
this story, contradicting the authority of the Purans, was 
related by a priest of Hanuman from Nepal, I had great 
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difficulty to rastrain the wrath of the most learned Pandit of 
tlie district, who happened to be present. He declared, that 
this Bhimsen was a prince, who lived at lielkakoth near the 
Kosi not SOOycars ago, and who altbongh he was a powerful 
chief, w'as only a barbarian from the hills. The priest of 
Ilanuinan was no less enragerl at such contemptuous terms 
applied to a god, and a severe sf|uabble ensued. ThatBhim- 
seri has been a powerful chief, and governed both Nepal and 
Mithila is exceediniy probable, from the respect that is so 
generally paid. to his memory; and it is very probable, that 
he may iuive lived at Belkakoth, w hich is in a centrical situa¬ 
tion, convenient both for his dominions in the hills, and for 
those in the low country. That he was the same with Bhlm- 
sen the son Of Pandu, is however exceedingly doubtful; for 
aUhough this is universally maintained by his worshippers, 
they are miserably ignorant of history. X hat he lived within 
these last 500 years, on the other hand, is, I am persuaded, 
not true; as immediatcly^after the destruction of the tlindu 
kings of Bengal, this part of the country, as will be afterwards 
mentioned, fell under the dominion of a colony of Rajputs 
from the west of India. That Bhimsen, who governed at 
Belkakoth, was not an orthodox Hindu, is probable from the 
tradition of liis having a Yogi, named Gorakshanath for his 
spirtual guide. In my account of Ronggopoor, 1 have men¬ 
tioned, that Havipa, the pupil of Gorakshanath, w'as a person 
distinguished in the time of Dharmapal, one of the kings of 
Kamrnp; and that the dynasty of Prui.hu Raja, which pre¬ 
ceded that of Dharmapal, was destroyed by a vile trilie called 
Kichak. These circumstances may enable ns in some measure 
to connect the traditions of these times. The Kichak .1 have 
since learned, by conversation wdth some mountain chiefs, are 
the same with the Kirats, who occupy the mountainous 
country between Nepal proper ,and lihotan, and therefore 
formed part of the subjects of Bhimsen, and were probably 
the governing nation, as that prince is said to itave lived at 
Belkakoth, which is in their country. Bhimsen may there¬ 
fore liave been the conqueror of PritliuRaja, and Dhaimapal 
may have been descended of a branch of his family that go¬ 
verned Kamnip. Both are alleged by the natives to have 
been Kshatriyas or Rajputs, and both were heterodox fol¬ 
lowers of the priesthood called Yogis, In my account of 
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Ronggopoor 1 indeed considered it probable that Dharmapai 
was a'branch of the ne^:t dynasty that will be mentioned: 
but 1 wa.5 then imacquaintod with the circumstances which 
in some measure tend to connect his history with that of the 
Kichaks. I Imve not been able to form any rational con¬ 
jecture concerning the time when Bhimsen lived ; but as his 
spivitUiiV guide Oorakshaiiath is a very celebrated personage 
in the ecclesiastical lustory of India, the era in which he 
iionrislied may be perhaps ascertained. Whether or not 
Bhimsen was a Rajput who governed tlie Kirats, as \ve know 
has since happened, or whether he was really a Kirat, would 
be difficult to ascertain, because the complaisance of the 
sacred order in all things relative to the low tribes, permits 
evt?ry p6rsoTi in great power to assarne a claim of l>elonging 
to the military or noble caste; ail the chiefs of the Kirats call 
themselves Ray, and in Matiyare some refugees of this kind 
are now called Bay or hill Rajputs, but tlicy are clearly 
marked by their features as being a tribe of Chinese or 
Tartars. 

The people of this district also have confiised traces of the 
invasions and conquests of the Kichak or Kirats, and men¬ 
tion several old princes of Morang, tliat is of the country of 
thc^ Kirats, to whom they.still offer worship, and whose usual 
priests are the Paviyal, who are said to have been their 
soldiers. These of whom I heard are Bliimsen, Da Jar, 
Dhenu, Oanak, Udhrail, Konar, Cliobra, Nanhar, Sambares, 
Dhaiiapal, Kusumsingha, Dudhicumar, Someswar, Bhadres- 
war, Sobhansinglm, Jagadal, Ranapal and BUasi. Many of 
these, from tlie small traces left behind, were probably mere 
tributaries, and some of them may perhaps have belonged to 
the dynasty which will be next mentioned. It U also pro¬ 
bable that the kingdom of Bhimsen may have split into se¬ 
veral petty principal ides, for he is said to have had no 
children ; but that assertion may be owing to the legend in 
the Furans, in which Bliimsen, the son of Fandii, and all his 
family, are supposed to have perished in the snow. 

Tlie province in ancient Hindu geography called Magadha, 
which includes the country south from the Ganges in the 
vicinity of Patana (Patna R.), seems formerly to have been 
in a great measure possessed by Bralinuius who cultivate the 
soil, who carry arms, and who seem to be the remains of the 
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Brachmani of Pliny. They are called by a variety of names, 
and seem to liave been leading persons in the government of 
the Pal-Kajas, one of the most powerful dynasties (bat has 
appeared in India, and wliicli immediately preceded that of 
Adisur. Titere is indeed some reason to think that the 
sovereigns, although of the sect of Buddha, belonged to this 
sacred order, some of whom, as the Kajas of Varanasi (Be- 
n-at’es) and Betlya, still retain high rink and influence. 

There can I think be little doubt but that the Pal Rajas 
posse.ssed the tvhole of Mitliila, and confined the Kirats 
w'ithin tlie limits of their mountains. The Brabnuins of Ma- 
gadha still foim a considerable part of the agricultural popu- 
kition ; and although tliere are n<» traces of works attributed 
to tlie Pal Rajas themselves, there are many remains attri¬ 
buted to chiefs of these lirahmans, probably descendants of 
the nobles of the Pal Rajas, some of whom retained more or 
less independence until a inuch later date, and after the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Adisur seem to have recovered 
much authority. 

I now come to the time when the Hindu and orthodox dy¬ 
nasty of Bengal overthrew the heretical sects, and freed at 
least a portion of Mithila. from their hated injSuence. This 
happened in the time of Lakshman or Lokhyman, the third 
prince of that dynasty, and the event seems to have occa¬ 
sioned much joy, for in the almanacs of Mithila it forms an 
era, of which this year, 1810,13 the 700th year. This places 
tlie conquest in the llO-l-th year of our era. Lakshman, on 
the conquest, added die new province of Mithila to his do¬ 
minions, and in tlie territory of Gaur built a great city which 
he called after his own name, and made the principal seat of 
his government; whereas his predecessors, Adisur and Bal- 
lalsen, seem to have had in that vicinity merely small fort¬ 
resses, to which they occasionally came from Sottnrgang to 
watch over the frontier. In Mithila the names of tliese 
princes are totally unknown. During their governmont it 
probably continued subject to petty chiefa wiio Ivad formerly 
been subject to the Pal kings. 

It must be observed tiiat this district contains the whole of 
Gaur and Mithila, two of the six provinces into which Ijaksh- 
man seems to have divided his kingdom, and it even contains 
a part of a third named Barandra, which is separated from 
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Mithila by the Mahaiionda. Having now deduced the his¬ 
tory of Mithila to its union with Ciaur, 1 shall notice what I 
have been able to learn concerning the history of that petty 
territory. It is said that an immense number of years ago 
it w'as the residence of a certain thirsty personage named 
Jahnu Muni, who one day swallowed the whole Ganges, as 
Bhagirathi was bringing it down from the mountains to water 
Bengal. After this there was in Gaur a passage to the in¬ 
fernal regions, by Which the brother of liavan attempted to 
ensnare Bam, and the month of this is still shown, as will be 
mentioned in the account of Sibgunj. A long time after 
these extraordinary events we find some more probable tra¬ 
ditions. One is that Janinejay, son of Parikshit, son of 
Abhemanyu, son of Arjun, brother of Yudhishthir, and the 
third king of India of the family of Pandti, venioved all the 
Brahmans from Gam* and settled them to the west of the 
Ganges beyond Hastinapoor, where their descendants still 
remain. Another tradition is, that in the time of Salivahan, 
king of India, who is supposed to have resided at Singhal 
about seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, this territory be¬ 
longed to a Baj.a named Vikram Ko.sari. The authority of 
this rests on a most improbable legend sung in praise of the 
goddess Chandi, and composed in the' poetical dialect of 
Bengal, but this is supposed by the Pandit to be merely ex¬ 
tracted from the Piirans of Yyas. This hov/ever appears to 
be problematic, for he does not profess to have ever read the 
passage in the Purans, and it is an usual custom to suppose 
cverv thing that is respectable as extracted from these works; 
and this llmagine is often done without the slightest founda¬ 
tion. The extent of the province of Gaur seems always to 
have been inconsiderable, and so far as I can learn is con¬ 
fined to riie angle of this ilistrict, which projects towards the 
south-east. 

Having now traced the component parts of the Hindu 
kiimdoin of Bengal, so far as relates to this district, I shall 
proceed to notice some circumstances relative to its history. 

In the course ol‘the rainy season 1809, having embarked to 
examine the low ]iarts of Konggopoor, while in an inundated 
state; I proceeded to visit Sonargang, the eastern capital of 
this kingdom, in order if possible, to procure some informa¬ 
tion concerning it before 1 went to Gaur, and in order to as- 





certain, what credit was due to the reports, which 1 had heard 
at Mahleh, concerning a pei’son who ckimed a descent from 
Ballalsen. On my arrival at the Sunergoiig of Major Kennelh 
which I natiirally supposed was the Sonargang of the nativesj 
I was informed, that the place was indeed in the Pergunah of 
Sonargang; but tiiat its proper name w'as Utklhafognnj; and 
1 w'as also told, that Subaruagram or Sonargang, the former 
capital of Bengal had been swept entirely aw ay by the Brah- 
jtiaputra, and had been situated a little south from where the 
custom-house of Kalagachlii (Kallagatchy Renneli, B. A. No, 
J3), now stands; for it must he observed, that what Major 
Kennell calls the BuiTumpooter creek is considered by the 
natives as the proper BTahmaputra, the present main channel 
losing that name at Egara3mdlur(Agai'asondu B.ennell, B. A, 
No. 17), At this place I found some intelligent Pandits, w ho 
laugiied at the pretensions of Rajballnbh of Rnjnagar to a 
royal extraction. They said, that he might possibly have as 
much pretensions to such a birth, as the Rajas of Tripura 
and Manipoor have to be descended from Babvubaha, the 
son of Arjuii. About the end of the 18th century, they said, the 
former chief wishing to marry a daughter of the latte j', there 
arose a diiliculty on account of the dilFerence of their tribes. 
The clviefs therefore came down to the bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra under tlie pretence of bathing, and they soon found 
genealogists (Ghataks), who gave each a pedigree in a direct 
uninterrupted male line from Bahnibaha, so that all dihicul- 
ties were removed, both chiefs being of equal rank, and both 
descended from the sun; although a few generations ago the 
ancestors of both were infidels, who eat beef and committed 
all other abominations. The Pandit said, that Kajballabh, 
having been a very rich and liberal Zemindar, had probably 
found genealogists equally skilful; but his father was a low 
man, who had raised a fortune by trade. 

These Pandits entirely agreed with the accounts which X 
received from their brethren in Dinajpoor, and considered 
Adisur, Ballalsen, Lakshmansen and Susen, as the only 
princes of the Hindu dynasty. Tliey farther alleged, that 
Susen died without issue, as by a fatal accident his women 
and children put themselves to death, and the Raja being too 
much afilicted to survive them, followed their example. 

These Pandits fartlier directed me to a place called Ram- 
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pal, where I would •fiad the ruins of the royal palace, which 
13 properly called Vikrampoor, but its name also has been ex¬ 
tended to a Fergunah* T found the place about three miles 
soutli froinFerenggibazav, and paddled into the ditch, through 
a canal which communicates with the Ichchhamati river, and 
is called Nayanerkhal. The ditch may ho from 100 to 150 
feet wide, and oiicloses a square of betiveen 4 and 500 yards^ 
which was occupied by the palace. The entrance w^as, from 
the east, by a causeway leading through the ditch, without 
any drawbridge; and it is said, that a road may be traced 
from thence to the hank of the river opposite to where Sonar- 
gang stood. Whatever grandeur may have formerly existed, 
no traces remain by which it could be traced. Bricks how* 
ever, are scattered over the surface of the ground, and it is 
said, that many have been dug and exported to Dhaka. The 
principal work remaining is a small tank called the Mitha 
Piikhar, which it i.s said, was in the womens' apartment; and 
ne.^r is .said to have been the Agnikundra, where the funeral 
fire of the family was kept, and into which the whole Raja's 
family are said to have thrown themselves, on receiving false 
intelligence of his having been, defeated by the Moslems. 
Although both Hindus and Moslems agree in this circum¬ 
stance, and detail nearly the same silly and extravagant cir¬ 
cumstances concerning the event, and although the barbarous 
treatment of prisoners in the east has induced the natives to 
honour siicli ferocious pride in the families of their princes, 
a great difficulty exists among the Pandits concerning this 
story. They say, that this family being Sudras, had no right 
to throw themselves into an Agnikundra, an honour which is 
reserved for the three higher castes. 

The people near the ruins of the palace are almost entirely 
Moslems, who showed me with great exultation the tomb of 
a saint named Adam, to udiom the overthrow of the Hindu 
prince is attributed. Although they agree with the Hindus 
in the extravagant parts of the story, they differ essentially 
concerning the person, and allege, that the Raja's name was 
Ballalsen. in my account of Dinajpoor, I have already stated, 
that the prince who in the year 1007 was overthrown by 
Bukhtyar Khulji was named Lokhymon or Lakshman, and 
he escaped from Nadiya in a boat. Now, although the pre¬ 
tensions of Rnjballabh to be descended from Ballalsen, on 
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which I then laid some stress are ridiculous, I have Httie 
doubt, that the descendants of that prince long continued to 
govern Swarnagang, and the vicinity of Dhaka; for in the 
manuscripts procured at Maid eh, we find the discontented 
Moalema retiring from Peruya to that place for refuge, at least 
i 50 yeai's after the Hindus had been expelled from Giiur, and 
as the conquest of Sonargang is said on that authority to have 
been made so late as the reign of Sheer Shah, who governed 
from A. n, 154d to 1545. There can be no doubt, that this 
remnant of the Hindu kingdom is the Batty (low country) of 
the Ayeen Akbery, which indeed delays the conquest until 
the reign of Akhur; but Abual Fai^el is such a flatterer, that 
such an alteration may be naturally expected. It must have 
been one of these princes who was destroyed by Pir Adam, 
or rather by the folly of his family. Whether his name was 
Ballalsen or Susen I cannot determine, but the tradition of 
the Hindus is probably the best founded, although they con¬ 
stantly mistake this Susen, the last of their native princes, 
for Suaen the son of Lakahman, who governed Gaur in the 
13th century of the Christian era. Lokhyraon or Lakshman, 
the son of Ballalsen, as I have said, seems in the year 1104 
to have extended his conquests over the whole of tliis dis¬ 
trict, and perhaps farther west; for by all the people of 
Mithila he is considered as one of their most distinguished 
princes. 

There is a line of fortifications which extends due north 
from the source of the Dans river to the hills, and which is 
attributed by the best informed natives to a prince of this 
name. This line has evidently been intended to form a fron¬ 
tier towards the west, has undoubtedly been abandoned in 
the process of building, and has probably been intended to 
reach to the Ganges along the Dans, w'hieh is no where of a 
size sufficient to give any kind of security to a frontier. As 
the lines are said to extend to the hills, jt is probable, that 
the Bengalese province of Mithila included the whole of the 
country called Morang. As the works were never completed, 
and have the appearance of having been suddenly deserted, it 
is probable, that tliey w^ere erected by Lakshman the Second, 
who in the year 1307 was subdued, and expelled from Nadi¬ 
ya by the Moslems. Lakshman the First seems to have been 
a conqueror, .and in order to check the progress of his arms. 
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the king of Delhi is said to have erected a fort at Serayigar 
in Tiraboot (Tyroot R.)> These tw o Lakshmans are usOally 
eonfomided by the Hindus; but, when giving an account of 
Dinajpoor, I have had occasion to show, that probably there 
Were two kings of this name. It is curious to remark, that 
by the tradition on the spot, the works said to have been 
erected by Lakshtnan, are not alleged to have been as a detence 
against the Muhammedans, but against a people called Oviswn, 
the K being of that kind, which ia difUcult to distinguish 
from a I), Now in D'Anville’s map of Asia, I find laid down 
exactly beyond these works a country called Odj'ssa, whicil 
no doubt must be the same. I am ignorant of the authority 
on which this learned geograplier proceeded; nor can I pre¬ 
tend to ascertain whether the Oriswas were a people who 
liad wrested part of Mithila from the weak sviccessor of 
Takshinan the First, or were the remains of tribes who had 
governed the country under the kings of the Pal dynasty. 
Neither am 1 sure whether the Moslems suffered the Oriswas 
to remain undisturbed, or swallowed up, at the same time, both 
them and their opponents of Bengal. At any rate it woidd 
appear clear, that soon after that period a colony of Eajpoots 
from the west of India, proceeded towards this (piarter and 
obtained a considerable portion of this district. Of this colony 
I shall now proceed to give some account. 

According to the traditions universally prevalent among the 
northern hi]ls> an invasion of the Rajpoot country in the west 
of India, by one of the kings of Delhi, produced an emigra¬ 
tion from that country under a number of the officers of the 
dethroned prince; and the officers having seized on the 
mountainous country, together with some of the adjacent 
plains, formed a number of petty principalities, extending 
west from the Kankayi to the Ganges, and perhaps to Kas- 
mir. A great part of these have lately been reduced under 
the authority of the chiefs of Gorkha, who have taken up 
their residence in Nepal; but this is a very modern event. A 
story, related in the translation of Fereshtah by Colonel Dow, 
so nearly resembles the account given of the attack made hy 
the Moslem king on the Rajpoot prince, that we may consider 
the two histories as relating to the same event, and this fixes 
the era of the emigration to the year 1306 of our era. 

In the confusion, which immediately followed the over- 
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throw of the Hindu kingdom of Bengvil, and which in the 
northern parts of this district continued until the firm esta¬ 
blishment of tliese Rajput chiefs, several of the Brahman 
nobles, and the heads of other native tribes seem to have re¬ 
covered a temporary power. On the west side of the Kosi 
are several rnoTunnents of a chief named Kaniadev, and of 
his three brothers, Bailabh, Dullabh, and Tribhuvan, who 
are said to have been powerful chiefs of the tribe of Doniwar 
Brahmans. Various opinions are entertained concerning the 
time in which they lived; some traditions place them before 
Lakshman Sen, some make them contemporary and his tri¬ 
butaries, and some allege, that they lived after his time. This 
is the opinion of Sonablmdra Misra, the chief Jyotish Pandit 
of the vicinity, and is confirmed by manuscript account of the 
Rajas of Morang, which 1 shall mention in my account of 
that country. 

In the north-east parts of the district again a certain Brah¬ 
man of the Domkata tribe, named Bern Raja, seems to liave 
had great influence. He had three brothers or kinsmen, 
who ruled the country* and who were named Sahasmal, Bali 
and Barijan, The latter left a son named Kungja Vihari, 
who also seems to have been a chief of some note. The 
works left by these personages are numerous, but not great. 
All these Bralunan chiefs are considered by the modern 
Hindus of the vicinity as objects of worship. 

The progress of the Rajpoots in subduing the mountainous 
country seems to have been by no means rapid, and in my 
account of Morang I shall detail such notices concerning it, 
as I have been able to procure. 

Concerning the history of the Muharamedan kings of Ben 
gal, I have little to add to what I have stated in my account 
of Hinajpoor, It would seein, that the Moslems, on the cap¬ 
ture of Gaur, were unable to extend their authority over the 
whole Hindu kingdom, not only tf)wards the north and east, 
as I have mentioned in the account of Ronggopoor and Di- 
najpoor ; but even towards the west. Jt was not until a late 
period of the Mogul governraent, that they took regular pos¬ 
session of the northern parts of this district; and Julalgar, 
about 10 miles north from the town of Puraiiiya, was their 
boundary tow'artls that quarter, 

I have not learned wdjat form of go^■ernme^t the Moslem 



Icings of' Bengal adopted for their provinces, nor whetiier 
they continued the same divisions of the kingdom, which had 
been adopted by the dynasty of Atlisur; hut this is not pro¬ 
bable, as at least early in their government their dominions 
would appear to have been far less extensive. The only se¬ 
parate government, of which 1 have heard, was that of the 
south, and the governors seem to have resided at various 
places, according as different native chiefs were compelled (o 
retire, or were able to recover their inSuence. The capital 
of the province was hovt'ever always called Havell Dakshin- 
sahar, and at one time seems to have beep on the banks of 
tile river, a little above Calcutta, in the time of tloseyii 
Shah it was situated near the Bhairav river, in the Yasor 
(Jessore R.) district, some way east and south from Kahia, 
where there are very considerable remains of a city, with 
buildings of a respectable size. There the tomb of Khan- 
jahanwoU, tlve governor, is an object of religious devotion 
botfi with Moslems and Hindus. After the Mogul govern¬ 
ment was established, an ofHcer called a Fouzdar resided at 
Puraniya, witii the title of Nawab, and, although under the 
orders "of the Subahdar of Bengal, had a very Iiigh jurisdic¬ 
tion both civil .and military. 

The follow'ing is said to be tlic succession of these oflicers: 
—1. Ostw ar K han. S. A,bd ullah Kh an, 3. AsfuncI iyar K h an, 
12 years. 4 Babhaniyar Khan, 30 years. 5, Sayef Khan, 
and 6. Muhammed Abed Khan, 18 years. 7. Bahadur 
Khan, I ye.ar. 8. Sonlut Jung, 7 years. 9, Soukut Jung, 
9 months. 10- Ray Nek raj Khan, 11 months. IL Hazer 
Ali Khan, 3 months. 12. Kader Hoseyn Khan, 3 years. 
13. Alakuli Khan, 4 months. 14 Serali Khan, 3 years, 
15. Sepahdar Jung, 2 years, when the government (De- 
wany) was given to the Company. 16. Raja Suchet Ray. 
17. Ruzziuddin Muhammed Khan. 18. Muhammed Ati 
Khan, succeeded by an English magistrate, Air. Hucarrel. 
Sayef Khan seems to have been a man of considerable enter- 
prize, and it was he who taking advantage of internal dis¬ 
sensions added to his province a very large proportion of 
Morang, which he took from the Rajpoots about the year of 
the Bengal era, 1145 (a. d. 1738). This now forms a Serfcap, 
annexed to the Mogul empire since the time when the Ayeen 
Akbery was composed. Some portions, hovvever, were added 
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before the time of Sayef Khan. A Hindu officer, named 
Nandalalj seems, under the government of Sayef Khan, to 
have had the settlement and care of this newly-annexed ter¬ 
ritory, and lias l^f’t beliind him many traces of his piety or 
vanity. By some he is said to have been the Dewan or land- 
steward of the Nawab, wtiile otliera give him the more humble 
title of Juinadar, or captain of tlie guard. 

In the government of Seraj Douhih, Soukut Jung, tlie sort 
ofSouliit Jung, rebelled against that weak prince, to whom 
he was very nearly related. In a battle, which ensued, the 
rebel was killed, although orders had been given by SeraJ 
Doulah, that the utmost care should be taken for his kins¬ 
man’s personal safety. 

Since the English Government, a great deal has been an¬ 
nexed to the Moslem Serkar of Puraniya, even as enlarged 
by the addition of Morang; and this district now contains a 
portion of Serkars, Taj pur, Jeniiutabad, and Urambar, in the 
Sabah of Bengal, and a part of Serkar Mungger in the Subah 
ofBehar. In this district a more regular system of native 
officers has been introduced, than prevails in either lionggo- 
poor or in Dinajpoor. Each division is provided with a Dii- 
gorah, Munsuf, and Kaaii, whose jurisdictions are comtnen- 
suFiite, and, except where otherwise specified, these officers 
always reside at the same place, which i.s attended with con¬ 
siderable advantage to the subject. Once for all I refer to 
the Ap])enclix for tiie nature of the soil, and many other 
particulars concerning these divisions, which it v/iU be un¬ 
necessary to repeat. 

HAVELt PuKANiYA.—This division is compact, and the 
towm centrical. There are no considerable lakes (Bil); hut 
there are many marshes, formed from the old channels of 
rivers. Some are of considerable length; but their width is 
comparatively small. Except near the town the country is 
very bare, and contain.s few trees or bamboos. The villages 
therefore are quite naked, and they are built compact, There 
is no forest nor any wastes that harbour destructive animals. 

Kani Indrawati, the chief proprietor in the district, had a 
brick house; but since her death it has gone to ruin.- Dulal 
Chauhiiri, an active landlord, has a house becoming his sta¬ 
tion. Two new men, who have purchased land in other 
divisions, have decent houses in this, where they reside, and 
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Still continue to trade. The town of Puraniya, like Ronggo- 
poor, is very much scattered, and eonsista of various detached 
parts, on both sides of the Saongra river, altogether occupy¬ 
ing a space of about three miles square j but nuich is occu¬ 
pied by plantations, gardens, and open spaces; for the soil 
is so poor, that it admits of little cultivation. On the east 
side of the river is the most compact and considerable por¬ 
tion of th.e town, called by various names, about which no 
two persons agree. This compact part, whicli may be called 
the town, ’consists of one wide and tolerably straight street, 
decently built and tiled, and extending about half a mile 
from east to west. Many lanes pass from each side to two 
streets, which run parallel to the principal one, but which 
are very irregular and ill built, although some of the best 
houses are .situated behind them, and have no entrance ex¬ 
cept through these miserable lanes. A short but good street 
runs north from the principal street, towards its east end, and 
tlie wliole is surrounded by thickets of trees and bamboos, 
among which are many huts, and a few tolerable houses. At 
a little distance south, but on the same side of the river, is 
Abdullahnagar, which may be considered as a detached 
suburb. North from the town is another detached suburb 
called Miyabazar. On the opposite side of the Saongra is 
Malmrajgimj, a large but poor suburb, which extends south 
to Rambag, a poor sandy plain, on which the houses of the 
Europeans have been built, where the courts of justice are 
situated, and where the office of the collector stands. The 
buildings there are very much inferior to those at lionggo- 
poor, nor will the soil admit of their being ever neatly orna- 
mentetl, wdiile the marshy channels of the Saongra and Burhi- 
Kosi, between which E,amljag is hemmed, render it a very 
unhealthy situation. The line.s, where the provincial corps 
is stationed, are bc 3 ’'ond the Burhi-kosi, west from the resi¬ 
dence of the judge, and this is a higher and better situation 
than Rambag; but the soil there also is wretched, and at¬ 
tendance on the courts, were they removed to that place, 
would be extremely inconvenient to the natives. The courts 
of justice and jail are vei‘y mean buildings, and the latter 
would afford very little opposition to the escapt; of the con¬ 
victs, were they much disposed to quit their present em¬ 
ployment, A wooden bridge built across the Saongra, to 



opfjn a cominunicatiou betvreen Rambag and the eastern 
parts of the town, is tlie only pablic worh of respectable 
magnitude. 


The Darognh has established nine Chubuturabs or guards, 
in what be calls the town ; but this extends imicb farther 
north, than the space which I have admitted, and I liave 
comprehended much, that is little entitled to he cousidered 
in any other light, than that of miserable country villages. 
Under tlie whole of these guards the Darogah estimates, 
that there are 8.^34 bouses and 33,100 people ; bvtt of tliese 
3098 houses, and 9951 people belong to villages, that I con¬ 
sider as entirely in the country, leaving 5536 houses, and 
33,149 people for the town, which at least contains nine stfuaie 
miles of extent. I am apt to think, that the Darogah has 
greatly underrated the population ! but however that may 
be, wc must form no idea of the popuiution of Indian towns, 
by comparing them with the extent ol cities in Europe. This 
town, which occupies a space equal to more than a half of 
London, most assuredly does not contain SO^iGOO people, al¬ 
though it is one of the best country towns in Bcngid. It is 
supposed to contain about 100 dwelling houses and TO shops, 
built entirely or in part of brick, and 300 that are roofed 
with tiles. Two of the houses are very respectable. One 
belongs to Baidyanatb, formerly a merchant, but who now 
manages the principal estate in the district. The other be¬ 
longs to Hasanreza, one of the sons of Muhummedreza a 
Persian officer, who quitted the army of Nader Shah in dis¬ 
gust, and settled in Bengal. Besides these about 30 of the 
houses belonging to natives are tolerable, and are occupied 
by merchants or possessors of free estates ; for none of the 
Zemindars frequent the town, when a visit can possibly be 
avoided. There are 10 private places of worship among the 
Moslems, and five among the Hindus; for in the town the 
manners of the former sect prevail. The only public place 
of worship in the town, at all deserving notice, is a small 
mosque, built by an Atiyajamal Khan. It is in tolerable re¬ 
pair, and a crier calls the people to prayer at the hours ap¬ 
pointed by the prophet. 

A good many tolerable roads, made by the convicts, lead 
to different parts of the town ; but there is a great deficiency 
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rf bridges, although the one across the Saongra is by far the 
1 est that I have seen in the course of my journey. 

Besides Puraniya, Bibigunj, Tanmchgunj, Kusbah, Ek- 
ambn, Mathar, Ruzigiuij, Bellouri or Gopalgunj, Bnrhicl- 
} anghatta, and Bashatthi, are small towns in this division, 
and each may contain from 100 to 200 houses, except Kiisba, 
■which contains 1500. No remains of Moslem splendor are 
to be found near Piiraniya. 

Sayepounj or Dangrkhoha. —This is a large junscltction, 
and tolerably compact Tiie western edge of the division is 
a poor naked sandy country, but is not subject to inundation. 
In this part of the country the villages are bare, and tlie 
huts are huddled together j but there are many plantations 
of mango trees. By far the greater part, towards the east, 
is exceedingly low; but rich and well cultivated, althougli it 
siitTers considerably from the depreciations of wild animals, 
that are harboured in the wastes of the territory, by which 
its southern side is boimdech 

Th ree .i^einindars of an old family, that now claims the 
succession to the chief part of the district, and one Moslem 
lady reside. One of them has a brick house; the houses of 
the others are thatched, nor has any one a private chapel 
built of brick. Sayefgunj, including several adjacent han'i- 
lets, is a large miserable place, containing about 400 houses, 
which are tjuile bare and overwhelmed with dust from old 
channels, by which it is surrounded. Motipoor, Mahadi- 
poor, Bbagawatpoor, Kathari, Kusarhat, Arara. Muham- 
medgunj, Parsagarhi, and Nawabgunj, are also places, which 
may be called towns, each containing from JOO to 200 fa¬ 
milies. In the eastern part of this district is said to be a 
tower (Deul) of brick, 50 or 60 feet high, and 20 feet square, 
with a stair in the middle. It is said to have been built by a 
Barandra Brahman, named Maljiiidra, in order to have a 
pleasant view of the country from its top. No one can tell 
any thing of the history of this personage. 

Gonowara. —Tins is a very large territory. Tlie villages 
are in general very bare, and tlie huts are huddled together 
without gardens or trees, but the country is overwhelmed 
with plantations of mango, in general totally neglected. Bam¬ 
boos are scarce, but the country in some parts is adorned 
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wth ' scattered palms {JBorassm' and Elate)^ which are very 
.stately and beautiful, A great extent of this division is over¬ 
grown with reeds and stunted Hijal trees, that protect nu¬ 
merous herds of wild buffaloes, hogs, and deer, and to which 
a few wild elephants resort. These animals are gaining 
ground on the people, and the numerous plantations that 
have been deserted, are daily giving additional shelter to 
these enemies of mankind. 

Gondwara, tlie capital, is a large but scattered and wretched 
place, containing however three market-places, and perhaps 
250 houses, but they are separated by waste spaces that are 
overgrown with trees and bushes, totally wild and unculti¬ 
vated. Kangrhtigola is also a small town, is close built, and 
may contain :200 houses. Kantanagar is the largest place, 
and contains about 700 houses, Bhawanipoor contains 
houses. 

Division or Thanah Dhamdaha —is a large jurisdiction 
extending above 60 miles from north to south, and the whole 
very populous. 

In this immense and populous territory there is no dwelling 
house of brick, but one shop is built in that manner, and one 
Moslem and three Hindus liave private places of worship 
composed of the same mate rial. Dhamdaha, the capital, is a 
large place, consisting of huts close huddled together on the 
two sides of a small channel which in the fair season is dry, 
and falls into the Kosi a little from the town. It consists of 
two market-places, which are surrounded by about 1300 
houses, Bliawanipoor, including Mahadipoor, which is ad¬ 
jacent, contains 500 houses. Virnagar is a place of some 
trade, and contains about 250 houses, while it Is surroumled 
at no great distance by Azimgunj, containing 50 houses ; 
Maharajgmig, containing 100 houses; and by Sibgunj and 
Nawalgunj, in the division of Diiniya, containing about SOO 
houses; all market-places, some of which have a good deal 
of trade. Besides these three places, Xielagunj, Maldilia, 
Bhawanipoor, Aligunj, Dharraha, Hampoorpariyat, Pharsun 
and Barraha, are small towns containing each from 100 to 
240 families. 

The huts of the villages are very naked and are huddled 
close together, but there are vast plantations of mangoes, 
with some bamboos and a fevv palms. Several of the planta- 
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tions have in a great measure run into a wild state, and to¬ 
gether with severa! natural woods, and tlie bushy banka of 
the Kosl, harbour many destructive animals. The only na- 
tuval woods of any size are at Janakinagar, which is said to 
be four miles long and two wide ; an(! at Axirahi, winch i$ 
said to be eight miles long and from two to three wide. 
These are high and contain a variety of trees, as is the case 
with some which are smaller and inconsideruble. 

At Virnagar a refractoi^ zemindar built a mud fort con¬ 
taining about 70 bigahs, and it was his chief place of resi¬ 
dence; bill the only antiquity at ail remarkable is atSikligar, 
about four miles iVom Dhamdaha, on the east side of the 
Hiran river. There I found the traces of a square fort, each 
side of which, measuring on the outside of the ditch, is about 
700 yards in length. In each eide there mayjie observed 
traces of a gate defended as usual by large outworks. The 
ditches on the south and east sides have been obliterated. 
On the north and west there appear to have been two ditches, 
separated from each other by an outer rampart of earth. 
The inner rampart has been both liigh and thick, and from 
the number of bricks which it contains has prof^ably been 
faced with that material, although I saw no w'all remaining, 
but it is thickly overgrown with bushes. The space within 
the rampart is occupied by fields and mango groves, in one 
of wliich a Fakir has placed the monimient of a saint. Bricks 
thickly scattered oyer the surfaccj urid rising mto several consi¬ 
derable heaps now half converted into soil, show that the build¬ 
ings must have been of a respectable size. About 4-00 yards 
from the north-west corner of the fortis aheap of bricks, which 
ia of a size suflicient to allow us to suppose that it may have 
been a considerable temple. In a grove at its east side is a 
stone pillar standing erect. About nine feet of the pillar are 
above the ground, and it is a rude cj finder of about 11 feet 
in circumference. In its upper end is a cylindrical hole de¬ 
scending perpendicularly, and about six inches in diameter. 
This was probably intended to contain the stem by which 
some ornament of iron was supported. The pillar is called 
Manik-Tham. The people of the neighbouring village had 
absolutely no fratlition concerning the persons, who had either 
erected tlie fortress or temple, but paid a sort of worship to 
the stone. It would be difficult to say whether these works 
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are Moslem or Hindu^ as Manik-Tliam signifies the pillar of 
a legendary jewel now never seen, and which is equally cele¬ 
brated among both people. Sikligar is however a Hindi 
word signifying the Chain fortress. An old road may be 
traced for some way leatUng south from the fort. 

Dimiya,—I n the whole division are eight brick houses 
built after the fashion of this country, and 87 of a structure 
somewhat intermediate between that of Europe and KepaL 

The town of Nathpoor consists of the following market¬ 
places :—First, Nathpoor proper, in which the olfice for col¬ 
lecting the rents of the Zemindar is placed, contains about 
nrdO houses. Second, llampoor, in which the native officers 
hoiu their courts, contains about 425 houses. Third, Raj- 
gunj contains about 300 houses. Fourth, Sahebgunj or Ha¬ 
mms angiinj contains about 400 houses, among which are mbst 
of those built of brick and covered with tiles by workmen 
from Nepal. X’hese villages, although they must be con¬ 
sidered as fornung one town, are as usual in Bengal a good 
deal scattered. By the care of the same gemJetnan, I'oads 
conducting through these villages and opening communica¬ 
tions with the neighbouring country have been formed, and 




several of the streets are wide, straight, and regular. In 
fact, the exertions of this worthy individual have produced 
as good effects as those of most magistrates in the country, 
althougli these have been assisted by the labour of numerous 
convicts, and by the exertions of those wealthy and powerful 
individuals whom business necessarily compels to a frequent 
residence near the courts of justice. The principal disad¬ 
vantage under which Nathpoor labours, is that in the dry 
season very extensive sands lie between it and the navigable 
stream of the Kosi, so that goods have to be carried on carts 
to and from the boats at Dimiyaghat, about five miles from 
Sahebgunj, where the principal merchants reside. XXie only 
other places that can be called towns, are Kusiihar, Kani- 
gunj, Muhammedgunj, Nawalgunj and Motijmor, each of 
which contains from 100 to 200 houses. The appearance of 
the villages and plantations are similar to those in Dham- 
daha, only there are fewer bamboos and palms. Xl\e same 
kinds of woods exist but not to such an extent, they having 
been a good deal reduced by the activity of some; emigrants 
from Moranjj. 
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The most remarkable antiquity is the line of fortificationa 
running through the north-west corner of this district for 
about 20 miles. It is called Majurnikluita, or dug by hired 
men, although by far the greater part of the natives attribute 
its formation to a different cause, T’liey dider however con¬ 
siderably in their account, some alleging that it was made by 
a god (Devata), wbilo others give the honour to a devil (lUk- 
shas), it is only a few that support the opinion which I 
have adopted of Us being the work of man. 1 traced it from 
the boundary of Gorkha to that of Tirahoot, at which it ter¬ 
minates ; but all the natives agree that it reaches to the bank 
of the 'I'iljuga, a river which comes from the west to join the 
Kosi. They say that on a hill overhanging the river there 
was a fort of stone, from whence the works ran south. Mr. 
Smith has not seen the fort, although lie has visited the 
place, but he bad not previously heard of it. He also ob¬ 
served that the line extends north from the Tiljuga. Where 
-Jthe Majurnikhata enters the Company’s territories, it is a 
very high and broad rampart of enrtb witli a ditch on its 
west side. The counter-scarp is wide, but at the distance of 
every bow'-shot has been strengthened by square projections 
reaching the edge of the ditch. The whole runs in an irre¬ 
gular zig-zag direction, for which it would be didicult to 
account. Farther soutli, the width and dinienstons of both 
rampart and ditch diminish, nor can any of the Hanking pro¬ 
jections be traced. For the last mile it consists merely of a 
few irregular heaps clustered together, apparently just as if 
the workmen had suddenly deserted it wlien they had col¬ 
lected only a stnall part of the materials by digging them 
from the ditch and throwing them from their baskets. 

On the east side of the Majurnikhata, about one mile and 
a half from the boundary of Nepal, is a ruin called Samda- 
dahar, attributed to the family of Karnadev, and said to have 
been a house of one of the four brothers. It consi.sts of a 
large heap of eartli and bricks, about 580 feet from east to 
west, winch rises high at each end, so that the wings have 
been higher than the centre of the building. In the western 
wing has been made a deep excavation wHich bus laid open 
a chamber. The wall of this, towards the ceritie, is entire, 
and contains a door of plain brick-work without any orna¬ 
ment or trace of plaster. At the end of the east wing is a 
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small shed containing some stones, which the natives call the 
seat of Karnadev. The stones have evidently been parts of 
doors 01 ’ windows very rudely carved. Soutli from each 
wing is a small tank, and these, together with the inter¬ 
mediate space, have evitlcntly been surrounded with buihlinga 
of brick, altbougli not so mossy as in the large heap first 
mentioned. The most considerable is on the north side of 
tlie eastern tank, \vhere there is a large heap of bricks called 
the Kotwali or Guard, Sotitlt from the western tank is a 
long cavity; seemingly the remains of a canal, but it does not 
communicate w ith the tarjk. 

About five miles south-west from Svamdadahar is another 
ruin attributed to the same family, and called Karjain. It xH 
about two miles west from Majurnikliata, and near it are se¬ 
veral pools of considerable extent, said to have been formed 
by the brick-makers employed at the works. If this be the 
case, the buildings, must have been very large, as the ponds 
seem to occupy six or seven acres, and even now are seven 
or eight feet deep. The space said to have been occupied 
by the buildings extends about 500 yards from east to w'est, 
and 700 from north to south. In some places, especially on 
the wcvst side, there are evident remains of a ditch. No 
traces of a rampart can be discovered, nor does there remain 
any great heap of bricks. There are iiowever many eleva¬ 
tions, and the soil contains, or rather consists of small frag¬ 
ments of brick. It is therefore probable iluit most of the 
entire bricks have been removed, in doing which the ruins 
have been nearly levelled. From the recent ajipearanee of 
several excavations, it would appear that the people have 
lately been digging for bricks. Within the fort has been 
one small tank, and on its west side there have been two. 

From this ruin to another named Dliarhara, and attributed 
to the same family, is about nine miles in a westerly direction. 
At Dharhara, north from the villages, is a small, square, mud 
fort, containing perhaps three acres. At each corner it has 
had a square bastion, and another in the middle of each face 
except towards the west. Near the centre of that face, at a 
little distance within the rampart, is a high mound of earth 
like a cavalier, which seems to have been intended for a gim 
to command the whole. On the east side of the village is a 




very Simall fort coiitaining si^iircely a rootl, but at each angle 
it has a kind of bastion. South from that is a smail tank 
extending from east to west. At its west end is a heap of 
bricks covered with grass, which has evidently been a hollow 
building, aa by the falling of the roof a cavity haa been 
formed in the summit. In this cavity are five stones ; four 
appear to have been parts of doors and windows ; one re¬ 
sembles a large phallus, and by the natives is considered as 
such. South from thence is a high space of land, on which 
there are two very considerable heaps of bricks covered with 
soil. Hear this there are several tanks extending from north 
to soutb , blit some of them are evidently quite modern. The 
whole of these works are attributed to Ivarnadev, bitt he and 
his brothers are the usual village gods; and the two torts, 
from their similarity to those erected by the nioslems on the 
frontier of Yihar a very short time ago, are evidently of mo- 
dern date. The temple and heaps of bricks have the appear¬ 
ance of much greater antiquity, and may be wliat the natives 
allege, , . 

Division or Thakah MATiYARi.—Xhis large jurisdiction 
is of a very irregular form, a projection about twelve miles 
long and three wide extending at right angles from its north¬ 
east corner, and being hemmed iu between Aranya and the 
dominions of Gorkha. Neither is the residence of the native 
officers near the centre of the mass of their Jurisdiction. The 
late Rani Tndrawati, the principal proprietor in the district, 
usually resided iu this division and had a brick house, which 
witli the adjacent buildings occupied a considerable space; 
but it never was a habitation becoming the imnieuse fortune 
which the lady possessed. During the disputes which have 
taken place about the succession, the buildings have been 
allowed to fall into ruin. No other dw'elling-house of brick 
has been erected. 

Matiyari, the capital of the division, is a poor town con¬ 
taining about 125 houses. The best town is on the bank of 
the K.oai, and conaista of two adjoining market-places, Devi- 
gunj and Oarhiya, which may contain 200 houses, and carry 
on a brisk trade. Bauko, on the frontier of Morang, con¬ 
tains about 100 houses. Kursakata contains above 260 
house.s, but is not a place of so much stir as Devigunj. Near 
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Hengnaliat is another large but dull place, which contains 
4(X) houses, as is also the case with Eanigunj j Kharsayi con¬ 
tains 200 houses. 

Except on the islands of the Ivosi, which are covered with 
Tamarisks, this division is very well cleared ; but its northern 
frontier suiFers from tlic depredations of the animals fostered 
in the territory of Gorkha. The northern parts of the di¬ 
vision are very bare of plantations, and both bamboos and 
niarigoes are scarce. In the sovithern extremity a vast deal 
is wasted in plantations of the latter. In the villages the 
huts are huddled close together. 

The only place of Moslem worship is the 'Durgah of a 
saint, which is the property of a Fakir who has a small en¬ 
dowment. This monument is placed on the side of a tank, 
which, from its greatest length being from north to south, is 
a Hindu work. The chief celebrity of the place arises from 
its being inhabited by a crocodile, who is considered as the 
same with the saint; and he is accompanied by a smaller, 
which is supposed to be the saint’s wife. On the 1st of 
Vaisakh about 5000 people of all sects assemble to make 
offerings to these monsters, which are then so glutted with 
kids and fowls that the multitude suVround them without 
danger. At other times the supplies are casual; and some¬ 
times tlie animals become so voracious, that they occasionally 
carry away young buffaloes which come for drink. This 
year, as a man was attempting to drive out a yoimg buffalo 
that had imprudently gone into the water, he was carried 
down and devoured. The rmtives, far fi'om being irritated 
at this, believed that the unfortunate man had been a dreadful 
sinner, and that his death was performed by the saint merely as 
a punishment. Were tw'enty accidents of the kind to happen, 
they would consider it as highly improper to give the sacred 
animals any molestation, 1 w'cnt to view them in company 
with a Brahman of very considerable endowments, and by 
far the best informed person in the vicinity. I took with me 
a kidj the cries of which I was told would bring out the cro¬ 
codiles. Ae I found the .saint and his wife extended on the 
shore, where, notwithstanding the multitude, they lay very 
quietly, and as the kid made a moat lamentable noise, I wms 
moved to compassion and directed it to be removed. This 
not only disappointed the multitude, but the Brahman said 



that such a proceeding was very unlucky, and that the neg¬ 
lect shown to the saint might afterwards produce very bad 
consequences* The claims of the kid however seemed moat 
urgent, and the people appeared to be satisfied by my ob¬ 
serving, that 1 alone could suffer frOFii the neglect, as the 
piety of thiir intentions waa indubitable. 

The Hindus here seem to be more than uanally indifferent 
concerning the objects wdiicli they worship; and several 
places, recently and avowedly built by mere men, attract as 
much notice as in ottier parts would be given to those of 
which the foundation had been accompanied by events that 
in some countries would be considered as extraordinary. 

Tlie Kausikii as usual, is a place of great resort on the full 
moon of Pausli, and about lo,000 people generally assemble 
then and bathe at Kausikipur, 

AraRIYA.—T his is a large compact jurisdiction very tho¬ 
roughly cleared of all thickets that harbour wild animals; 
but the face of the country is bare, and the number of planta¬ 
tions is comparatively inconsiderable; bamboos are therefore 
scarce. The huts in the villages are huddled close together. 
No zemindar resides. One merchant bud a house of brick, 
but it is in ruins. The agent of a zemindar has his house 
surrounded by a brick wall. A well lined with brick, and 
between seven and eight cubits in diameter, is by the natives 
considered as a respectable public w’ork, and the founder’s 
name is celebrated. Arariya for thi.s country is rather a good 
town, its principal street being somewhat straight and close 
built, and in some places so wide that two carts can pass, it 
is also adorned with two or three dower gardens, a luxury 
that in this part is very rare. It contains about 250 houses. 
No other place in the division can be called a town. The 
Moslems have no place of worship at all remarkable. A 
small mosque, built by a servant (Mirdha) of Nandalal, has 
gone to ruin. 

Nandalal built several temples. At Madanpoor he erected 
two (Maths) in honour of Sib. The one Priapus is called 
Madaneswar and the other Bhairav. Their sanctity was dis¬ 
covered in a dream, and at the festival (Sibaratri) from iO to 
12,000 people assemble, and remain 10 or 12 days. The 
temj>Ie of Madaneswar is 22 cubits long, and its priest (a 
Sannyasi Pujari) has an endowment of SO bigahs. 
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Eauadukgunj. —This enormous jurisdiction has a frontier, 
towards the dangerous neighbourhood of Goikha, of above 
45 miles in a direct line. One half of this is In a narrow tongue, 
hemmed in between Morang and tJdhrail, and it has been 
so contrived, that in its turn this tongue should hem in 
another, belonging to TJdbrail, between it, Ronggopoor, and 
Morang ; all of which circiunstaiices facilitate the depreda¬ 
tions of robbers. The north-east corner of this division is 
reckoned 19 coss, and the north-west corner 14 coss, road 
distance, from the residence of the native ofiiccr of police, 
while other jurisdictions are within four or five miles. It is 
not only a ^ery extensive, but a very rich and populous dis¬ 
trict. Except on the immediate frontier of Morang it is 
highly cultivated, so as to harbour few or no destructive 
animals. The soil is so free, that few ploughs require iron. 
It is badly wooded, and like Ronggopoor its plantations con¬ 
sist chiefly of bamboos; but these not disposed so as to 
shelter the huts, as in that district; on the contrary the huts 
are quite naked, but they are surrounded by little kitchen 
gardens, which is seldom the case to the eastward. Along 
the frontier of Morang runs a chain of wootls, about a mile 
wide, but in many parts now cleared. These woods contain 
a variety of stunted trees, with many reeds. 

There are two respectable dwelling houses ; one belonging 
to Subhkaran Singha, a Zemindar, and the other to Rames- 
wardas, who has made a fortune by managing the estates of 
others. Both have large buildings of brick, with gardens, 
plantations, and several thatched but neat and comfortable 
houses, for the accommodation of their numerous attendants, 
and of the vagrants on whom they bestow entertainment; but 
Subhkaran Singha lives himself in a thatched house, and it 
is only his household deity that is accommodated in brick. 
Two free estates are of respectable size, one belonging to a 
Moslc,.,. saint, the other to a Brahman ; but neither indulges 
himself in a house of a dimension suitable to his rank, al¬ 
though each has a small chapel of brick, as is also the ease 
with a merchant. 

Bahadurgunj, where the officers of government reside, is 
a very poor place, and does not contain above 70 houses, nor 
is there any place in the division that can be called a town. 
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III this division there are several antiquities of some curiosit}', 
although splendor cannot be expected. 

The fort of Benu Raja, the brother of Saliasmal, who ia 
vroTshipped in Arariya, stands here, about seven or eight 
miles from Bahadurgunj, between the Kumal and Rattiya 
rivers. The rum consists of a rampart, about 000 yards 
square, which contains so many broken bricks that it has 
probably been once a very high and thick brick wall, In 
some parts there are traces of a ditch ; but in rnany places 
this has been entirely obliterated, which is a proof of very 
considerable antiquity. Within there are no remains of 
buildings, except many fragments of bricks scattered over the 
fields. It is probable, that there have been buildings which 
have been entirely obliterated by tlioae who removed the eri" 
tire btioks. It contains a small tank, to which a small as¬ 
sembly resort on the 1st of Vaisakh, in order to celebrate 
the memory of the prince. South from Bahadurgunj about 
five miles, I visited another ruin, said to have belonged to the 
same family, and called the house of Barijan, who was a 
brother of Benu and of Raja Sahasmal, The fourth brother 
is said to have been called Bal Raja, and his house was seven 
coss north and west from Rahadurgunj, It is said to be 
about the size of the fort of Sahasmal, and he also is an ob¬ 
ject of worship. It is universally admitted that these persons 
were Domkata Brahmans. Few pretend to know when they 
lived i but some place them immediately after Virat Raja, 
the contemporary of Yudbishthir. 

Uburmx. —This is a large and populous jurisdiction. The 
appearance of this division and its villages much resemble 
those of Bahadurgunj, although it is not quite so fertile. 
Its soil is equally friable, and no iron is required in the 
plough. Its plantations consist mostly of bamboos, with a 
few betlcTnut palms intermixed. Near the river Dauk there 
are a few small woods. In the w'hole division there is no 
bouse of brick, and only one man, a Moslem, has a private 
chapel of that material. Udhrail, where the native officers 
reside, is a scattered place, containing three markets, and 
perhaps 100 houses. Ranigunj, where the commercial Re¬ 
sident at Mahieh has an agent, is a small town with 150 
houses, Kaligunj, where the commercial Resident at Patna 



baa an agent for the purchase of sackcloth bags, is a very 
tlu’ivhig , but small town, not containing above 70 Jiouses. 


KatSHNAeuN/ is a large, cotnpect, and populous juris¬ 
diction. The country nuicli resembles the last division, the 
plantations consisting mostly of bam boos, with a few hetle-imt 
palms intermixed; but there are no woods, and the %'illages 
are more slieltered, the gardens containing many plantain 
trees, and the bamboos being more intermixed, so that the 
country has more the appearance of Bengal, than is seen to-^ 
wards the west. There are two houses belonging to two 
brothers of the same liimily, which possess a very large 
estate ; both contain some buildings of brick ; but they are 
very sorry places, attd not becoming persons of a respectable 
station. 

Dulalounj is a very fertile jurisdiction, and is of a mode¬ 
rate size, nearly of a triangular shape. Aaurgar is about four 
miles from Dulalgunj, at a little distance east from Malm- 
nondfi, but on the side of a large channel, through wdiich, in 
all probability, that river once flowed. What is called the 
Gar is a space of irregular form, and about l‘^00 yards in 
eircumfercnce. it rises suddenly from the surrounding plain 
to a height of 10 or 12 feet, so that on approaching it I 
thought that it was the rampart of a fort; but, on ascending, 
I perceived, that within there was no hollow space, and that 
in some places the surface within rose into little eminences or 
heaps. Only at one side there was a small cavity, which was 
separated from the outer plain by a mound like a rampai't. 
This has all the appearance of having been a tank, although 
it is now dry. I then conjectured, that this eminence was a 
natural elevation ; hut on going to the residence of a Fakir, 
which occupies the centre of the area, T was informed, that 
adjacent to his premises a amah tank had been lately dug to 
the depth of 14 cubits. After passing a thin soil, the, work¬ 
men found ruins of many small chambers, and halls fiiled with 
bricks, I was also informed, that openings have been made 
in several places, in o''der to procure materials for building, 
and everywhere similar appearances were found. I therefore 
conclude, that this has been a very large building, probably 
consisting of many courts, surrounded by apartments. The 
people on the spot said, that some hundred years ago the 
place m'as covered with trees, and that no Hindu would ven- 


NEHNAGAR 

ture to live on it, least Asnv Dev alioukl be ofFentled, At length 
a Moslem saint came, killed a cow, and took possession, which 
his descendants retain. They liave cleared and cultivated 
the whole, have erected decent buildings, and enjoy consi¬ 
derable reputation. The Hindus come occasionally to the 
hollow place before mentioned, and make offerings to Asur- 
dev. The Moslems on the contrary venerate tlie intrepid 
saint, hy whom the ruin rvaa cleared, and about 1500 of the 
faithfid assemble, after the fair of Nekmuriid, to celebrate 
his metnory. 

At Kangjiya Aonglai, about ISJ miles road distance from 
Dulalgunj, and on the bank of the Kankayi, is saifi to have 
resided Kungjavehar!, sovereign prince of the neighbouring 
country, and son of Barijan Raja, wfiose house w'as at no 
great distance, and has been described in my account of Ba- 
hadiirgiuij. The natives, at their marriages, make offerings 
to Kungjavihari under a tree, which stands on the bunk of 
the river, and w iiich is supposed to bo immediately over the 
Raja’s treasury. Tlie Kankayi has exposed to view several 
heaps of brick, which at one time would appear to have been 
entirely covered with soil. This prince is said to have dug 
two tanks, wlueh still remain, one at Kanhar, two miles south 
from his house, and another at Biietiyana, one mile farther 
distant, Between them is an old road. 

The country and villages are well sheltered with bamboos, 
but contain few trees. A few palms are scattered among 
the gardens. The immediate vicinity of the Mali a non da is 
very poor, sandy, and bare. Dulalgunj, where the native 
ofiicers reside, is a place of some trade, and several of the 
houses, although it is a confused scattered place, have flower 
gardens, and an appearance of decency. It may contain 
150 liouses. 

Nehnagar is a moderate-sized jurisdiction. It derives 
its name from a small town, now' in ruins, which ivas in the 
division of Dulalgunj. It is a very fertile low tract, but it is 
badly wooded. The villages are, however, wet! .sheltered, 
as in Bengal, and are surrounded by plantain trees and bani' 
boos. There are some small natural woods, which contain 
trees, intermixed with reeds. There are many Jhils or 
marshes, which throughout the year contain water in their 
centres ; but they all are narrow like the old channels of large 
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rivers. Only one family^ that possesses an assessed estate, 
resides, and, being Moslem, it has a briek chapel and a store¬ 
house of the same material; but the lodging apartnicnts 
are thatched- 

The Moslems have three or ftntr monuments (Durgahs) of 
brick, whieh seem to have either been built by some of the 
relations of Hoseyn, king of Bengal, or to have been detli- 
cated to some of his kindred, but none of them are much 
frequented. The Hindus have four brick private chapels 
(Math), but no place of public resort, that is at all re¬ 
markable. 

KitAnwA is a very small jurisdiction; the southern parts 
are overrun with part of the low marshy forest, which passes 
through the low part of this district to join the woods of 
Peruya in Dinajpoor. The northern are populous, and re- 
.semble Bengal, the villages heing buried in fine plantations 
of trees and bamboos. The huts also are more comfort¬ 
able than those towards the west, and the people are more 
cleanly. Three proprietors of land, four Bralimans, four 
goldsmiths, six brokers (Dalai), two coppersmiths, and nine 
merchants, have houses built of brick ; .and there are two 
private places ofworslup (Math) of that material. 

Kharwa, where the native officer of police resides, is a 
poor small town with about 100 houses. It has neither 
market, bazaar, nor shop; but several of the inhabitants 
oblige a friend, by selling him provisions irj private; for it 
must be observed, that among the Bengalese the sale of grain, 
oil, and other articles in common demand, is considered ns far 
from creditable. 

Kaligunj, w'here the court for trying petty suits has been 
placed, is the chief town in the division, and contains about 
700 houses compactly built. Besides a subordinate factory be¬ 
longing to the Company, it contains several good brick houses, 
and is celebrated for its manufactures of cotton cloth called 
Khasas. 

Dumrail is a place of great trade, and may contain 100 
houses. Many of the villages are very large and populous, 
but their liouses are so much scattered, and so buried in 
gardens and plantations, that they can scarcely be considered 
as towns, 

Bholahat; although a small jurisdiction, it extends a con- 
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siderable length along the hank of the Mahanonda, which 
separates it from Dhiajpoor. The western parts of this ter¬ 
ritory are in general occupied hy the ruing of Gaur, over¬ 
whelmed with reeds, and the trees of old fruit gardens, now 
become wild and intermixed with, many palms; but chiefly 
owing to the exertions of Mr, Charles Grant, and of his agents 
Messrs. Creighton and Ellerton, some progress has of late 
been made in bringing the ruins into cultivation, although 
the immense number of dirty tarihs, swarming with alligators, 
moschitos and noisome vapours, is a great impediment. The 
soil however, is very fine, and rests on a layer of hard tena¬ 
cious clay, which strongly resists the action of the rivers; the 
reason probably why this situation was chosen for building a 
large city. The eastern parts, towards the Mahanonda and, 
Kalindi, are ahnost one continued, village, and the soil is of a 
most extraordinary fertility, and uncommonly fitted for the 
mango tree and mulberry, which seem to thrive infinitely 
better on a narrow space, on each side of the Mahanonda 
from the mouth of tlie Kalindi to the mouth of the Tanggan, 
than they do anywhere else. The extent is only about 10 
miles in a direct line, and the bank fit for the purpose on 
each side, may probably not exceed half-a-mile in average 
width, hut even this small extent would produce a very large 
amount indeed were it fully occupied; that however is by no 
means the case. The middle parts are bare of trees, very 
dismal and low, and a great deal is covered by lakes or 
marshes. On the banks of these much spring rice is culti¬ 
vated, and they produce great quantities of fish, and many 
reeds and vegetables used for eating by the natives, but they 
are very noisome and ugly objects, and must ahvays have ren¬ 
dered Gaur a disagreeable and unhealthy place. In all pro- 
baljility, however, they were considered advantageous, as 
adding to its strength. 

Three hundred houses, chiefly on the banks of the Maha¬ 
nonda, are built entirely of brick, and 100 of the m-are of two 
stories. Many of tliese are very decent dwellings, and are 
becoming the rank of the inhabitants, who are chiefly traders 
of the Gosaing sect; SOO houses are partly built of brick. 
The villages, wherever not close built and regular, are finely 
sheltered by trees and gardens. 

Tangtipara, Bahadur poor, Bholahat, Chauarir Bazar, Ka- 
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mai'tioor, Govindapoor^ Mahishmardini anti Nischintnpoor, 
must all be considered as forming one town, and that is much 
more closely built, and more resembles a city of Europe than 
most of tbe country towns of Bengal. The streets hotrevor, 
are very narrow and irregular, and the communication from 
place to place for every passenger except those on foot, is 
very much interrupted; but every thing Is carried by water, 
the whole town running on a narrow elevation along the 
Mabanonda. These places may in all contain about SOOO 
houses, many of which are of brick, and to judge from the 
outside they are very comfortable. 

Another town, where the Company's factory of Maldeh is 
established, consists of a similar collection of market-places, 
called English Bazar, Gayespoor and Nitnesary, where there 
is said to be about 900 houses; although from appearances 
I should think the nmnbcr greater. This town, owing to the 
care of the dilFerent commefciul residents, has several excel¬ 
lent roads, both passing through it, and in its vicinity; and a 
street in English Bazar, laid out by Mr, Henchman, is wide, 
straight and reguhir. The w'hole town contains many good 
houses. The Company's factory is a large building full of 
conveniencies for the purposes for which it was intended, 
and defended by a kind of fort,which, if garrisoned, might 
keep otf robbers,'or detachments of predatory horse, against 
whom it was very necessary to guard, when the factory was 
constructed. The architecture of the whole is totally desti¬ 
tute of elegance. It has indeed been built by degvees,^^ and 
numerous additions have been made as convenience required. 

Another town is composed of three adjacent market-places 
called KotwalijTipajani and Arefpoor, and may contain some- 
W'hat more than 600 houses; but more scattered, and not so 
well built as the former. The people of Tipajani are subject 
also to the officers of Kaliyachak, who have a superinten¬ 
dency over one-eighth of their conduct and property. Nao- 
ghariya, Pokhariya and Nawadahare small to^vns, are each 
containing about 100 houses. 

Of all the numerous mosques built in their capital city by 
the Mosleiii governors and kings of Bengal, only four con¬ 
tinue to be places of worship; and even these are .so little 
regarded, that the Darogah, although one of the faithful, did 
not know tlieir names. They shall be mentioned in the sub- 
.seqjient account of Gaur. 
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The intolerance of the Moslem kings, and the desire of 
erecting their buildings at Peruya with the niateriala taken 
from the conquered infidels, have left no monuments of the 
piety of the Hindu kings. Some places, however, are con¬ 
sidered as sacred, and these also shall be mentioned in my 
description of the antiquities. 

It is said by Major Rennell, on the authority of Dow, that 
Gaur was the capital of Bengal 730 year.s before Christ,.a 
eireiunstancfi of which T cannot find among the natives the 
slightest tradition. 

V\T:ien Adisur erected a dynasty that governed Bengal, al¬ 
though he resided mostly at SiivarnagTam or Sonargang near 
Dhaka,he had a house in Gaur, then probably near the w estern 
boundary of his dominions. The same continued to be the 
case during the government of his successor, Ballalsen. His 
son Dakshman or Lokliymon, extended his dominions far to 
the north and west, made Gaur tlie principal seat of his 
government, and seems to have built the town in Gaur, usu¬ 
ally called by that name, but still also known very commonly 
by the name Lakshmanawad, corrupted by the Moslems into 
Loknowty. His successors, who seem to have been feeble 
princes, retired to Ivfadiya, from whence they were driven to 
the old eastern capital of Bengal. The conquering Mo.slems 
placed at Gaur the seat of their provincial government. 
Whether or not the town, in the interim, had gone to entire 
ruin, connot now be ascertained; but it probably had, as the 
entire support of most Indian capitals depends on the court, 
and on that being removed the people instantly follow. If 
the Muhammedan viceroys of Bengal re-established any 
degree of splendour at Gaur, no traces of it remain ; for all 
the public buildings that can now be traced, seem to be the 
work of much, later ages. 1 say re-established, because in the 
time of the Hindu government it undoubtedly was a place of 
very great extent, and contained many large buildings of 
stone, and many great works. The vast number of stones, 
v/ith carvings evidently Hindu, that are found in the buildings 
of Peruya, are a proof of the great size of the Hindu build¬ 
ings, and the numerous tanks, some of enormous size that are 
spread through every part of the ruins, and that are evidently 
of Hindu construction are clear proofs of the vast extent 
of their city, and of the pains which they bad bestowed. 
Whether the vast external fortifications, and the roads by 
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which the city and vicinity are intersected, are Hindu or 
Moslem works, I cannot venture to conjecture, having ob¬ 
serves! nothing about them that could incline me to one opinion 
more than another, 

‘ On the establishment of a Muhammedan kingdom in Bengal, 
independent of the empire of Delhi, the seat of goveinment 
was transferred to Peruya beyond the Mahanonda, and Gaur 
seems to have been plundered of every monument of former 
grandeur that could be removed; as there can be no doubt* 
that the materials of the very extensive buildings reared there 
have been taken from the Hindu buildings at Gain*. This 
would probably show, that the first viceroys of Gaur were 
either men of moderation, who did not pull down the works 
of infidels, or that they did not live in splendoiu*, and did not 
erect great works; for had tlie works of Hindus been des¬ 
troyed to enter into buildings dedicated to the Moslem 
worship, the kings of Peruya would not have presumed to 
remove the materials. That these princes completely ruined 
Gaur, or at least totally destroyed the remnants of Hindu 
splendour, we may infer from this circumstance, that iu the 
buildings now remaining there are very fe w traces of Hindu 
sculptui'cs. 1 examined several of them witli great carej nor did 
1 on any one stone discover the smallest circmnstance, which 
could induce me to believe that it bad belonged to a Hindu 
building; but i am told, that some stones have been found 
that contained images, and I saw a few such, that the late 
Mr. Creighton, a gentleman employed in the manufacture of 
indigo, had collected. It was said by a native servant, that 
these had been found in Gaur, although this seems to me 
doubtful, as Mr. Creighton's inquiries had extended also to 
Peruya, and he had collected stones containing inscriptions 
from all parts of the neighbourhood, in order to prevent them 
from falling a prey to those who were in search of materials, 
and ivho would have cut an inscription of Adisur's, or even of 
Yudhishthir’s, with as much indifference as a pumpkin. Be¬ 
sides the servant said, that these images had been taken from 
Ramkeli, a Hindu work erected in the reign of lioseyn Shah, 
long after Gaur had been made the residence of the Muhara- 
medan kings of Bengal. 

Peruya in its turn was deserted, and the seat of govern¬ 
ment seems to have been restored to Gaur by Nuzur Khan, 
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who had a long I'oign of 27 years. Most of the present rains, 
however, are attributed to Hoseyii Shah, the most powerful 
of the kings of Bengal, The present inhabitants indeed 
imagine, that iinmediately after his death, the city was de¬ 
serted; but this opinion we know is totiilly unfounded. Mu- 
hainmed Shah, the third in succession after that prince, was 
deprived of this kingdom by Sheer Shah, the Muhaminedan 
chief of Beliar, and involved in his rain Hamayun, ancestor 
of the Mogul emperors. After the short and turbulent though 
splendid reign of Sheer Shah, and of his son Sulim, the king¬ 
dom of Bengal again recovered its independence, and seems 
to have been governed by a set of upstart tyrants succeeding 
each other with amazing rapidity. The four last of these 
were of a family from Kurman, and Soleyman, who was the 
most powerful of them, having plundered Gaur, removed the 
seat of government to Tangra, la the immediate vicinity. It 
was probably about the 27th year of tlie government of Akbur, 
that Bengal was reduced to be a province of the Mogul 
empire, and the viceroys probably, for some time at least, 
resided at Gaia*. Suja Shah who governed Bengal in the 
year 1727, althongh he added some buildings to Gaur, usually 
resided at Rajraabal, and Gaur never afterwards was the seat 
of government, but seems to have gone to instant ruin, not 
from any great or uncommon calamity, but merely from the 
removal of the government- Immediately on being deserted 
the proprietors of tbe land began, naturally enougli a 
sell the materials, and not only the towns on the Maha- 
nonda; but even a great part of Moorshedabad and of the 
adjacent places have ever since been supplied with bricks 
from that source. Had this been merely confined to the 
dwelling houses, or even to the palace and city walls, there 
might have been little room for regret ; although the two 
latter had they been left entire would have been great objects 
of curiosity, for they are of very astonishing magnitude. Ma¬ 
terials however, having gradually become scarce, an attack 
has been made even on the places of wor.sbip, the endow¬ 
ments of which seem to been seized by the Zemindars, Even 
the very tombs of the kings have not been permitted to escape. 
The Moslems remaining about tbe few places that are en¬ 
dowed, and which are still in tolerable repair, complain most 
justly of this wanton rapacity, and are naturally alarmed for 
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their own security, as even Europeans have most clisgrace- 
fuily been concerned in the spoil. Although the government 
was no doubt totally ignorant of these spoliations, committed 
on places deemed sacred by all civilized nations, yet its cha¬ 
racter has not tailed to suffer in the eyes of the people about 
the place, most of whom are Fakirs and others, who view the 
actions of infidels with no favourable eye. It perhaps might 
be an act of justice, and would tend very much to conciliate 
their minds, were orders publicly issued to prevent any attack 
on their existing places of worship, and to compel the Zemin¬ 
dars to make a remuneration for their rapacity, by adding 
some waste lands to the present endowments; for it is im¬ 
possible to restoi-e the works that have been destroyed. 

Mr, Creighton, having made drawings of a number of the 
public buildings of Gaur sufHcient to give an adequate idea 
of the whole, when they were in a far more perfect state than 
at present, and engravings having been made from these 
drawings, and published by Mr. Moffat of Calcutta, I shall 
not think it necessary in the following account of the present 
state of Gaur to enter into a description of these. 1 shall 
only state, that in my opinion these engravings, without being 
unlike, are calculated to give an idea, of more neatness and 
magnificence than the works actually possessed. Not that 
this has been the intention of either the draftsman or en¬ 
graver. It seems to be an unavoidable attendant on all draw¬ 
ings of native buildings, the most exact of which that 1 have 
ever seen, by no means conveys to my mind an adequate idea 
of that want of just proportion, which strikes my eye in 
viewing the object. Of those here, I would in general remark, 
that the masonry is a good deal better than in the buildings 
at X^eruya, probably owing to all the stones having been ori¬ 
ginally intended for the places which they now occupy. The 
size of the buildings, however, is less considerable, there 
being nothing in that point to compare with Adinah, and the 
designs are still more rude and clumsy. The golden mosque 
of iloseynShah may indeed be compared to a quarry of stone, 
into which various narrow galleries have been dug by the 
workmen, and where masses, more considerable than the ex¬ 
cavations, have been left to support the roof, 

Mr. Creighton also bestowed great pains on making a sur¬ 
vey of the ground on which Gaur stood, and made copies on 
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a reduced scale, one of which was presented to the Marquess 
Wellesley, and another is now, I believe, in the possession of 
Mr, Udny. Having procured" the original survey, I have 
given a copy on a reduced scale, although far inferior to the 
above-mentioned copies, the ornaments of which contain 
much curious matter. This however will serve to explain 
my meaning. Beginning at Pichhli on the banks of the K.a~ 
lindi, towards the north end of the division, we find the place 
where, as is supposed, Adisur Raja dwelt, ft is entirely 
w'itliout the works of the city of Lakshmnnawati or Loknow ti, 
and very few traces remain. A considerable field is covered 
>vith fragments of bricks, and on its surface I found a block 
of carved granite wdiich seems to have been part of an en¬ 
tablature. The bricks that remained entire have been en¬ 
tirely removed, and even the foundations have been dug. 
Two long trenches mark the last attack, and appear to have 
been recently made. There is no appearance that this place 
has ever been fortified. The situation is judicious as being 
high land of a stiff clay, which is considered by the natives 
as more healthy than where the soil is loose, and is less liable 
to be afibeted by rivers. 

From the house of Adisur 1 proceeded over some fine high 
land interspersed with woods and old plantations of man¬ 
goes, to the place where Ballalsen, the successor of Adisur, 
is said to have resided. It consists, like the palace near 
Dhaka, of a square of about 400 yards surrounded by a 
ditch. Near it are several tanks of no great size, among 
which Araar, Vaghvari, and Kajali, are the most remarkable. 
A raised road seems to have led from this palace to the north 
end of Gaur. Crossing this road is a very extensive line of 
fortification, which extends in an irregular curve from the 
old channel of the Bhagirathi at Sonatola, to near the Maha- 
nonda towards Bholahat. It is about six miles in length, and 
is a very considerable mound, perhaps 100 feet wide at the 
base, and on its north and east faces, towards the Kalindi 
and Mall anon da, has a ditch, which Mr. Creighton estimated 
at 120 feet in width. I saw no bricks, but am informed that 
a gentleman at Eiiglish-bazar, near which it passes, made an 
opening, and found that in one place at least even this out¬ 
work had consisted of bricks, and had been of great thick¬ 
ness. At the north-east part of the curve of tins work is a 
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very conisiclerable projection in form of a quadrant, and di¬ 
vided into two by a rampart anti ditch. It contains several 
tanks and the monument of a Muhammedan saint, and seems 
to have been the station where the officer who had the charge 
of the police of the northern end of the city resided. The 
title of this officer has been, communicated to an adjacent 
market-place and estate^ both of which are called Kotwali, 
Near the north-east corner of this fortress, at the junction of 
the Kalindi with the Mahanonda, was a high tower (Munara), 
built by a merchant who is said to have lived very long ago. 
The tower has in a great measure fallen, but its ruins viewed 
from the river are still a striking object. 

This line, evidently intended to secure the northern face 
of the city, corild only have been effectual w'hen the old 
channel of the Ganges was not fordable. Indeed it is pro¬ 
bable that when it was built, the main channel of the river 
washed the whole western face of the city. The other end 
terminates near the JMahanonda, and close to marshes almost 
inaccessible to troops, especially to cavalry, in which the 
forces of the Moslems chiefly consisted. The immense space 
included between this outwork and the northern city being 
nearly the quadrant of a circle of 6000 yards radius, may be 
called a suburb, but I suppose has never been very populous; 
a great part indeed consists of marshes by far too low to ad¬ 
mit of habitation. Near the old Ganges, however, a con¬ 
siderable extent, 4000 yards long by 1600 wide, is enclosed 
by ramparts, and contains several public works. This space, 
containing three square miles, seems in general to have been 
occupied by gardens, and indeed is now mostly covered with 
mango trees, which have, it is true, run quite wild into a 
forest; but the mud banks by winch the gardens have been 
separated may still be readily traced. Several mounds, ap¬ 
parently roads, lead from this inner suburb towards the out¬ 
work, and its northern face has two gates of brick, still pretty 
considerable buildings. In this suburb is one of the finest 
tanks that I have ever seen, its water being almost 1600 yards 
from north to south, and more than 800 from east to west. 
The banks are of very great extent, and contain vast quan¬ 
tities of bricks. In all probability this has been one of the 
mo.st splendid parts of the Hindu city. In Kamalavari, at 
some distance from its north-west corner, is the principal 



place of Hindu worship in the division. It is called Dwarva- 
sini, and though there is no tenipie, 5000 people still meet in 
Jyaishtha to celebrate the deityof the place and of the city, as 
this goddess is also usually called Gaureswari, or the Lady of 
Gaur. The bank at the north-west corner of this imuiense 
tank is now occupied by Moslem buildings, which perhaps 
stand on the former situation of the temple. Among these 
the most remarkable is the tomb of Mukhdiuu Shah Jalal, 
father of Alalhuk, filth or of Kotub Shah, all persons consi¬ 
dered as men of extraordinary sanctity, and who possessed 
great power in the reigns of the first Muhammedan kings of 
Bengal, as I have already mentioned in the account of Dinaj- 
poor. The tomb of the saint is tolerably perfect, but the 
premises are very ruinous, although there is an endowment, 
and although the monument erected to this personage in Pe- 
ruya has a large income. Near the tomb is a small mosque 
which is endowed, and is pretty entire. The keeper was a 
most ignorant fellow, and knew neither when nor by whom 
it was erected. On the side of the old Bliagirathi, opposite 
to this suburb, at a market-place called Sadullabpoor, is tlie 
chief descent (Ghat) to the holy stream, and to which the 
dead bodies of Hindus are brought from a great distance to 
be burned. In the times of intolerance they probably were 
allowed to burn nowhere else, and the place in tlieir eyes ac¬ 
quired a sanctity which continues in a more happy period to 
have a powerful influence. 

Immediately south from this suburb is the city itself, which 
within the fortifications has been about seven and a half 
miles long fi’om north to south, and of various widths, from 
about one to two miles, so that its area will be about 1;3 or 
13 square miles. Towards each suburb, and towards the 
Ganges, it has been defended by a strong rampart and ditch; 
but towards the east the rampart has been doable, and in 
most parts of that face there have been two immense ditches, 
and in some parts three. These ditches seem to have been 
a good deal intended for drains, and the ramparts were pro¬ 
bably intended as much to secure the city from inundation 
as from enemies ; notwithstanding, part of the eastern side is 
now very marshy. In the Ayeen Akbery, translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, these works are indeed called dams, and notwith¬ 
standing their great strength, are said sometimes to have 
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broken, and the city vvas then hud under water. The base 
of the outer bank was in one place measured by Mr. Creigh^ 
ton, and found to be 350 feet thick. The ramparts indeed, 
in most places tJiat I saw them, were of prodigious strength. 
In most places of them I could discover no bricks, but I did 
not dig. 

A considerable part (not quite a third) of the city towards 
the north, is separated from the remainder by a rampart and 
ditch. A part of this northern city is marshy, but the re- 
mainder would appear to have been closely occupied, there 
being everywhere small tanks such as are found in the towns 
of Bengal, and many foundations of houses and remains of 
small places of worship are still observable. A considerable 
space has been cleared round an indigo factory, and the situa¬ 
tion is very fine. I neither saw nor heard of any consider¬ 
able work in this part of the city, but a great elevated road 
is said to pass through it from north to south. In the 
southern part of the city there have been very numerous 
roads raised very high, and so wide that in many parts there 
would appear to have been small buildings of brick on their 
sides. These were probably chapels or other places of public 
resort, and the dwelJing-houses were probably huddled to¬ 
gether in a very confused manner on the raised sides of the 
little tanks with which the whole exteiit abounds. Kvery- 
where' bricks are scattered, and there are many ruins of 
mosques, but great diligence is still used in lessening them, 
and in a few years one entire brick will become a rarity. 
There have been many bridges, but all very small and 
clumsy. 

The principal object in this part of the city is the fort, 
situated towards its south end, on the bank of the old Ganges, 
It is about a mile in length, and from COO to 800 yards wide, 
and seems to have been reserved entirely for the use of the 
king. The rampart has been very strongly built of brick 
with many flanking angles, and round bastions at the corners. 
I have no doubt of its having been a work of the Muham- 
medans. In its northern part have been several gates on the 
road leading from the northern entrance. They were pro¬ 
bably intended as triumphal arches, as there are ho traces of 
walls with which these gates were connected. The palace 
was in the south-east corner of the fort, and was surrounded 
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by a wall of brick about 40 feet iiigh and eight thick, with 
an oriianiented cornice, which, although a vast mass, as being 
700 yards long and 300 wide, precludes all idea of elegance 
In the architecture. The north end still remains pretty en¬ 
tire, but the other sides have suffered much, and few traces 
of any of the interior buildings remain. Almost the whole 
interior is indeed cultivated. The palace has been divided 
into three courts by walls similar to the outer ones, which 
crossed from side to side. The northern court has been 
again divided into two by a wall running north and south, 
in the eastern of these a building still stands, which, from 
the massiveness of its-walls, and want of air and light, was 
probably a dungeon. Within the palace there are some small 
tanks, and they seem to be of Hindu construction, as their 
greatest length is from north to south. 

At the north-east corner of the palace are some buildings 
of brick, where probably the officers and people in waiting 
were accommodated. A little north from these are the royal 
tombs, where Uoseyn Shah, and other princes were buried. 
It has been a neat btiilding, and the area within has, it is 
said, been paved with stone, and the graves were covered with 
slabs of polished hornblende, usually called black marble. 
Not one of these remain, and the building has been nearly 
destroyed. It must be observed, that in the whole of Gauv 
and Peruya, I have not seen one piece of marble, either of 
the calcareous or of the harder kinds. The black hornblende 
or indurated potstone, that by the Europeans in India is com¬ 
monly called marble, is too soft, and possesses too little lustre 
to be entitled to tbat appellation. In native buildings, that 
are kept in good order, it is always oiled to give it a shining 
appearance, for without that assistance, although polished, it 
has a dull earthy appearance. 

A little north from the tombs has been a mosque of consi¬ 
derable size. The walls and roof have fallen, forming aheap 
that ip cultivated, and the tops of the stone pillars project 
among the growing mustard. East from the palace, and 
near a gate, said to have been built by Suja Shah, is a small 
mosque built by Hoseyn Shah in honour of the feet of the 
prophet (Kudum B.asul), It is in tolerable repair, and has 
an endowment, but is a very sorry specimen of the king’s 
magnificence. 



Such are the remaius of the fort, which the Mogul Ha- 
may un called tlie terrestrial paradise (JeJinutabadj Ayeen 
Akhery, vol. 2* p. 51); but the Moguls had not then ac¬ 
quired the magnificent ideas, for wliich they were distin¬ 
guished, after the ilkistrious son of that prince had obtained 
the government of India. Dow, according to Major Rennell, 
attributes the name Jeiinutabad to Akbur, but Abual-fazel 
could not well be misinformed, and cei-tainly was unwilling to 
conceal any of his master’s great actions, or any portion of 
his authority. 

Immediately without the east side of the fort is a column 
built of brick, which, to compare small things with great, has 
some resemhlance to the monument in London, having a 
winding stair in the centre. This leads to a simdl chamber 
in the summit, which has four windows. It is called I*ir Asa 
Munarii, and no use is assigned for it by the natives. Pir 
Asa, they say, was a great saint, and may have been a 
fanatic, like Joannes Stylites, who passed an austere life on 
the top of a coJunin. 

North from the fort, about a mile and a half, and adjacent 
to the Ganges is a considerable space called the dower 
garden {Phulwari). It is about 600 yards square, and is 
surrounded by a rampart and ditch; for these kings of Ben¬ 
gal seem to have lived in constant danger from their subjects. 
South-east from the garden, and not quite a mile north-east 
from the fort, is Piyasvari, or the abode of thirst, a tank of 
considerable size, but which contains very bad brackish water. 
In the time of the kings, there was a large building, which 
was probably the proper Piyasvari. To this criminals were 
sent, and allowed no drink but the water of the tank, until 
they perished. In the Ayeen Akhery this great monarch is 
justly piaised for having abolished the custom. No traces 
of the building are extant. West from this tank are two 
smaller ones, which were dug by two brothers, Hindus, who 
were in succession Yazirs to Hoseyri Shah, the most tolerant 
and powerful of the Bengalese kings. Near them are some 
petty religie.us buildings, the only ones that seem to have 
been permitted in the city. They have an endowment, and 
have been lately repaired by Atalvihari, one of the chief 
guides of the Bengalese in spiritual matters. 

South from Piyasvari is a tank, in which there are tame 
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crocodiles, that arCj in fact, considered to be the same with 
a saint, whose monument is adjacent. The animals resemble, 
in their manners, those which I described in the account of 
Matiyari. Between the dower garden and fort are the re¬ 
mains of a place for landing from the river (Ghat), the only 
one belonging to the city of which any traces remain, and it 
is not to be compared in magnificence with many built by 
the w'ealthy citizens (Babus) of Calcutta. It is called Kawas 
Khan, probably from the name of the founder. 

Almut 1200 yards from thence is what is considered, as 
having been the greatest building of the place, and which is 
called tlie great golden mosque, there being another of the 
same name, which is called the lesser. It is about 180 feet 
fron) north to south, 60 from east to west, and 20 feet high to 
tne top of the cornice. It is a perfect patallelopiped, with¬ 
out projection or recess, except that it was formerly covered 
with 0.3 domes, the misernble dimensions of which may be 
readily calculated, from what I have now stated. 

South-west from the fort is a very fine tank named Sugar, 
although far inferior to the tank of the suburbs, which bears 
the same name. It is undoubtedly a wmrk of the Hindu 
kings. Between this and the river are several considerable 
mosques, among which is one called Tangtipera, probably 
from having been situated in a quarter occupied by weavers. 
At the south end of the city is a fine gate called the Kotwali, 
probably owing to a superintendent of police, with that title, 
having been placed there, just as another was placed at the 
northern extremity of the works. 

An immense suburb called Firozpoor, extended south from 
this gate to Pokhariya, a distance of about seven miles, and 
its situation contains a vast number of small tanks, bricks, 
and remains of places of worship, ao that it has every ap¬ 
pearance of having been thickly irthabited ; but it would seem 
to have been very narrow, and probably resembled the con¬ 
tinuation of villages, that now extends for about a similar 
distance along tlie banks of the Maluinouda, from Nimesaray 
to Bholalmt, and which I have supposed may contain 4000 
houses. This part of Gaur was, however, without doubt 
more ornamented wdth buildings, and east from the Hue of 
suburbs were probably many gardens and country houses 
belonging to the wealthy inhabitants. 





This suburb has had a rampart: of earth towards the west 
and south, more I pi'esume with a view of keeping off floods, 
than as a defence against an enemy. A large mound from 
the south-east corner of the city runs out in that direction to 
defend it from the inundation of the marshes behind Bho- 
lahat. Towards the east several large pieces of water came 
close upon the suburb; but these either did not overflow 
their banks, or no means were taken to prevent the injury 
that this might occasion. Tn this suburb was the lesser 
golden mosque, one of the neatest pieces of architecture in 
the whole place. It was built by r.n eunuch in the service of 
Hoseyn Shah. 

Here also resided Nyainutullah Woli, the Pir or spiritual 
guide of Siija Shah, and he is buried in a small clumsy build¬ 
ing, w'hich however is in tolerable repair, his descendents 
living near in a large brick house, which was granted by the 
prince together with a considerable endowment in land. A 
merchant has built near it a small but neat mosque, which is 
in a much belter taste than tlie larger monuments of royal 
magnificence. The descendents of the holy man, much to 
their credit, have here collected a good many inscriptions 
from different mosques, in order to save them from the fangs 
of Calcutta undertakers. They do not keep their own pre- 
nn,ses in a neat condition, and seem to squander a great part 
ttf their income in feeding idle vagrants. 

This suburb, from its name, was probably first occupied 
in the time of Firoz Shah. There have been two kings of 
Bengal of that name, but the latter governed only nine 
months, whereas the former governed three years, during 
which he may have established works of some consequence. 

There are in Gaur numerous Arabic inscriptions in the 
Toghra character; but this could not be decyphered by any 
person whom I could procure, otherwise they might have 
afforded the means of settling many points in the chronology 
of the kings of Bengal. 

Such are the principal features of the ruins of Gaur, which 
no doubt has been a great city ; but many of the accounts of 
its population, appear to me grossly exaggerated. Includ¬ 
ing such parts of the suburbs, as appear to have.been at all 
thickly inhabited, the area of the whole cannot, in my opi¬ 
nion, be calculated at more than 20 square miles, and this 
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even appears to me considerably'more than the actual ex tent 
Although I am wiUing to admit the utmost mze possdde, m 
order to apuroximate somewhat to the estimate of ilaj 
Rennell, who allows an area of 30 square miles; but from 
his map it appears evident, that he has not traced the rmn 
with tte same care as Mr. Creighton, and has taken the width 
at bv far too great an average. Now such a space inhabited, 
as Indian cities usually are, would not, in my opmion, contain 
above 6 or 700,000 people, that is about the number of ptop.e 
in London or Paris, cities with which Gaur, except m num¬ 
ber of mhabitants, had never any pretensions to vie. 

SiBGUNj.—This small jurisdiction is situated on both sides 
of the great Ganges; and consists, in a great measure, ot 
different fragments scattered, not only tbrougb the adjacen 
division of Cholahat, but through the districts of Nator, 
Moorshedabad, and Bhagulpoor. Among the rums of a 
are many woods, formed of descried plantations, in the lower 
parts are some extensive wastes, covered with reeds and 
tamarisks, and there are several very extensive marshes or 
swampy lakes, so that, on the whole, there is a great deal o 
waste land, and the soil is not near so rich as in the two 
divisions, by which this is bounded on the north. It is in 
particular less favourable for the mulberry. In Guur i 
villages are well wooded; near the rivers they are very bare- 
Twenty-five houses are built of brick, and 10 Hindus bave 
brick buildings for their household gods. Sibgunj, where 
the native officers reside, is a scattered iiregu ar p ace, 
taining about 300 bouses. Mahadipoor is a considerable 
town, as containing about 600 houses. Motaah, a inarke 
place in this division, is connected with it by Nawadah, 
town of Nator lying lietween them, and the whole forms 
large assemblage of houses, some of which aie 
the road leading through them is tolerably wide, althoug i 
crooked. This town is chiefly occupied by weavers. 

Baraghariya, Barahazar, or Pokhariya, with ^hc lujjacent 
market place called Kansatgunj, Cliaiididaspoor, Xalihat oi 
Saiud Kumalpoor, and Jotkasi, are also towns containing 
each from 100 to 500 houses. The two last are on the vig i 

of the great channel of the Ganges. 

At Tartipoor (Tartypour, K. B> A. No. 15.) is a place 
celebrated for bathing in the Ganges. The place is also 
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called Jahnavi, There are annually five assemblies, at each 
of which froni i to 5000 people attend. It was at this place, 
according to legend, that Jahnu Muni of Gaur, swallowed 
the river. Uliagivathi, in bringing the sacred stream to Sa- 
gar fj'oin Ganggotri, seems here to have had great trouble. 
No sooner had he recovered the nymph from the thirsty 
Jalmomuni, than she was stolen by an infidel (Sangkhasur), 
wlio led her down the banks of the Padma, and it was with 
great difficulty that Bhagirathi recalled the goddess to the 
narrow channel at Songti. These legends I have no doubt 
owe their origin to changes, which have taken place in the 
course of the river, and which are probably of no very re¬ 
mote antiquity. 

At Chandipoor or Mahiravan, south-east about two miles 
from Sibgunj, is held an assembly of from 1000 to 1^00 
people every Tue.sday and Saturday in Vaisakh. There is 
no image nor temple, but the people meet iindei’ a large 
Pipal tree. 

KATUYACfiAK.—-This is a small division. The land is well 
occupied, and some part it; remarkably favourable for indigo 
and mulberry. There are large plantations of mangoes, but 
few bamboos, and the villages are not sheltered by trees. 
Some of them are quite bare, as towards the west; but in 
general the huts are surrounded by small gardens, in which 
a few plantains or ricmi cover their meanness, and the 
great dirtiness of their occupants. There is one small wood 
in mai’.shy land, compo.sed of Hijal and rose-trees; hut it 
does not contain acres. Some parts of the ruins of 

Tangra are covered witli woods, consisting of old plantations 
of mango and Jak, among which a variety of trees have spoiV 
taiieoHsly sprung. The whole district is miserably inter¬ 
sected by rivers and old chatmels, but few of them are 
marshy. 

Thirty-two petty landlords (Muzkuris) reside, but of the 
twenty-five dwelling houses of brick, that are found in the 
division, the whole belong either to persons now actually en¬ 
gaged in trade, or to such as have acquired their fortune by 
that means. Three Hindus and one Moslem have private 
places of worship of brick. There are three market places, 
Kali) itchak, Gadai Sulimpoor, and Suttangunj, which sur¬ 
round the residence of tlie native officers, and may be con- 
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sidereci afs one place» although separated by considerable 
intervals and plantations. The whole does not contain above 
100 houses, 

Nar&yanpoor or Jnlalpoor, Sadpooi', Bangsgara, Hoseyn- 
poor, Sheershahi, Bangsvanya, Trimohani, Payikani and 
Tipajani are small towns, each containing from 100 to 200 
houses, but part of Payikani is in Gorguribaliap, and part of 
Tipajani is in Bholahad. 

There is a small mosque to which the Moslems occasionally 
go to prayer, and where the votary burns a lamp, but it has 
no regular establishment. In a wood about S coss northerly 
from Kaliyachak is a garden or rather orchard called Jang- 
galitota, in which from 5000 to 10000 people annually assem¬ 
ble to worship. The place belongs to six Vaislinavs, who pre¬ 
pare a bed for the deity, and receive presents. They have built 
a brick dwelling-house. Both Hindus and Moslems attend. 
The former consider the place sacred to Mahno, and that it 
was consecrated by a disciple of Adwaita’s wife; the Moslems 
say, that it is the favourite abode of the saint of the M'ooda 
(Janggaii Pir). The Hindus have no other remarkable place 
of public worship. They bathe in all parts cf the Ganges. 

Gorgurijjaii. —This jurisdiction is reckoned 22 coss long 
and 5 coss wide, it is not populous or well cultivated. The 
exteiKsive islands in the Ganges near Fiajmahai belong in 
general to this division; but some parts of them are annexed 
to the district of Bhagulpoor. 

These islands and the lands near the chief branches of the 
Ganges arc very bare. Farther inland, as at Gorgunbah, 
there are numerous plantations of mangoes, with some palms, 
hut few bamboos. Towards the north-east the villages are 
tolerably sheltered by gardens and bamboos. A large space 
is overgrown w^ith reeds and bushes, and there are many 
woods of Hijal intermixed with marshes and channels over¬ 
grown with reeds and rose trees. In the north-east part of 
the district at Nurpoor is a considerable elevation said to be 
about five or six miles long and half-a-mile wide, which run.s 
north and south, and consists of a reddish clay, very favour¬ 
able for building. 

About S COSE east from Gorguribah, is a kind of lake called 
Dhaniknji Jhil. It is about 21 miles from north to south, and 
2 miles from east to west, and always contains much w’ater. 

V 



Near the edges this is overgiwii with reeds and aquatic 
plants, but the middle is clear. There are many other Jhils, 
whicli contain water throughout the year, and some of them 
are large; but they seem to be old chaimcls of rivers, al¬ 
though Bauliya is about two miles long- and a mile wide, I 
saw it from some distance, and its water appeared to be free 
from reeds. 

In this division no less than 30 Zemindars reside; of course 
their estates are small, and they live not only without splen¬ 
dour, but without that ease and abundance which usually 
attends landed property. Only two of them have any bricks 
in their dwellingdtouses, and three merchants arc equtdly well 
accommodated. The huts are very poor, and are not in gene¬ 
ral sheltered by trees; but are not so naked as towards the 
west and north, and round them have usually small gardens 
shaded by large plants of the richitt Ihe I-lindus have 10 
Mangcha, and 10 Mandirs of brick for their domestic gods. 

The native oftlcers reside at a market-place called Gorgu- 
ribah, which is adjacent toHayatpoor (Hyatpoor R.); but for 
two miles above and below, the banks of the Ivalindi aie 
occupied by what may be considered as one town, altbough 
in different places it is called by various names, and besides 
Gorguribah, contains four markets, Kurimgunj, Lalnrajan, 
Balupoor, and K-hidargunj, within all perhaps lOhO houses, 
which in general belong to persons, wbo consider themselves 
as of high rank. Tliey keep their houses tolerably neat; but 
the buildings are mean; nor can one of them be said to be a 
fit abode for a gentleman. 

Putiya, Maniknagar, Kuraliya, Gopalpoor, ^ Malatipoor, 
and Mergapoor, are also market-places, having \n their vici¬ 
nity small towns of from 100 to 500 houses. The only place 
of worship among the Hindus is a descent (Ghat) into the 
Ganges at Kungri, where at the four usual times of bathing, 
in all, about g0,000 people may assemble on common years, 

Manihart.-—I s a jurisdiction of moderate size and contains 
few inhiabitants; but its greater mass extends a long way on 
the bank of the Ganges, and a portion is detached towards 
the bank of the Mabanonda, and is far separated from the 
rest A large proportion of the division is overrun by stunted 
woods of Hijal, intersected by water-courses and marshes 
filled with reeds. The greater part of the remainder, on the 
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banks of the Ganges, is quite bare, and tlie Jiouses are close 
huddled together on the highest vspots, where they have 
scarcely a bush to afford slielter. No dwelling of brick 
belongs to the natives, nor have any of them private chapels 
of that material. 

Manillari, the residence of the native officers, contains SOO 
houses, and the proprietor of an indigo work, which has been 
established on its tanks, has taken considerable pains in 
making straight, and wide roads through it, and in its vici¬ 
nity. The air is by far more salubrious than in most parts of 
the district, and the view's from the high ground on which the 
town stands, and from a little hill behind it are uncommonly 
fine i for they command a large extent of the Ganges, with 
the western parts of the Bhagulpoor hills on the south, while 
the snowy mountains of the north are occasionally visible. 

Besides Manihari, Toruslibana, Kangtakos, Bakurgunj, 
Baluya, Lalgola and Parsurampoor united; Basantapoor and 
Nawabgunj are small towns containing each from 125 to 350 
houses. The inhabitants of the last deserve peculiar re¬ 
commendation for the cleanness and neatness of their huts. 

At Jotnarahari, in the south-west corner of this division, 
where the natives suppose, that the Kosi joins the Ganges, 
is a place celebrated for bathing. In common years there are 
four assemblies, at each of which from 10 to 12,000 people 
meet, and remain from two to four days. Many traders and 
disorderly persons attend. This year (1810) in February, at 
the grand assembly which takes place once in about 50 years, 
on certain conjunctions of the stars, no less than 400,000 
people were supposed to have come to this place, and every 
remarkable Ghat from Ganggotri to Sagar was also crowded. 
It Was a most pitiable spectacle to behold so many thousands 
crowding ding-dong for the performance of a ceremony, at 
best idle and unprofitable, exposing their infants, sick and 
aged kindred to hardships from which many of them perished 
on the spot, while vast numbers of those even who were in 
health, suffered hardships, which threw them into fits of sick¬ 
ness, and still many more by a neglect of their affairs and the 
expense incurred, have involved themselves in great 
uiary difficulties. 

At Medanipoor, about a mile east from Manihari, many 
people bathe in the Kamaleswari river. This they do on any 
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occasion when they are afraid; and both Hindus and Moslems 
adopt the practice. Each person brings a goat, and if the 
votary is a Hindu, his Purohit attends, pronounces prayei’s 
over the animal, and turns it loose in the river. Any person 
except the votary, may then take it. This scape-oftering is 
by the Hindus called Utsarga. Any Brahman will make the 
offering for a Mtihamntedan, It is supposed, that in this 
part of the Karaaleswari there are seven very deep pools; but 
this is very problematical. 
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CHAPTER in. 

roruLATiajr'OP txie distric't, etc. 

Some years ago a Khanah SliotTinri, or list of inh.abitarits, 
in consequence of orders from government, was prepared by 
the native officers, anti from them it was transmitted to the 
magistrate. Having procured a copy, I have in t)ie Appen¬ 
dix given a short abstract, omitting many particulars not 
connected with this subject, and probalily intended to be of 
use in regulating the police. I vi'as everywhere assured by 
the best informed natives, that the returns which had been 
made to the magistrate were of no authority. The native 
officers made no attempt to ascertain the matter, in the only 
way in which it is practicable, that is by sending for the vil¬ 
lage officers, especially the watchmen and lue.ssengers, and 
by taking down from their verbal report a list of houses and 
people, and by remitting to the judge for punisbnient all such 
as they detected speaking erroneously, whether from inten¬ 
tion or carelessness; for there can be no other sources of 
error, these people being perfectly well-informed on the 
subject. This process however, being attended with too much 
trouble, the Darogahs in general merely applied to the dif¬ 
ferent agents of Zemindars for a list of the house.s and people 
under tiieir respective management, I5y this means all the 
people living on lands not assessed were excluded, and in 
this division these amount to a very great number. Farther, 
most of the rents in this district are farmed to people called 
Mostajirs, and these are almost the only agents of the Ze¬ 
mindars that reside in the country parts, while many of the 
persons wlio rent large extents of country, especially those 
paying low rents in perpetuity (Estemurar), give their rents 
immediately to the proprietor, or to his chief agent (Dewan), 
and are entirely exempt from the authority of the Mostajirs. 
Those who paid such large rents, immediately to the Zemin¬ 
dar, together with all the people living on their extensive 
farms, seem also to have been omitted. Farther still, all the 
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higher castes, Hindus and Moslems, in this district are 
exempted from paying rent for the ground occu])ied by their 
houses and gardens, and are therefore not entered on the 
bool;a of estates. These also seem to Imve been omitted. 
Finally, many of the slaves, poor lahourers, and even culti¬ 
vators (Adhiyars), rent no land immediately from the landloi'd; 
bur procure room for their houses from those fui’ whom they 
worki These also seem to have been omitted, But even all 
these would not have made such a reduction, as probably baa 
taken place, and the number of people was, I doubt not, in¬ 
tentionally represented as much smaller than those that actu¬ 
ally pay rent to the agents who were employed, least govern¬ 
ment should come to a more accurate knowledge of their 
rcsourses. In many of the divisions, indeed the calculations 
are quite absurd ; unless we admit, that by people the com¬ 
pilers only meant male adults ; thus in Udhrail, there are 
stated to be 15,270 houses, and only 32,288 people; and in 
Krishriagunj 20,285 houses and 47,844 people; but that this 
was not the intention, I know from having seen several of the 
original reports, in which the men, women and children were 
distinctly enumerated. 

Various degrees of the inclination in the agents of the 
landlords to conceal, and of the vigilance with which they 
were inspected by the officers of police, have made this docu¬ 
ment unworthy of credit even as giving a view of the relative 
population of die difTerent divisions. Thus Matiyari, a very 
poor sandy territory, is made to contain very near four times 
the number of inhabitants that are in Udhrail, comparatively 
a rich country, and nearly of the same size; while the popu¬ 
lation of‘ this is almost equalled by that of Khar^va, a very 
small district in a bad state of cultivation. 

There is even reason to suspect, that the returns made by 
the different police dflicers of divisions, have been altered 
after they reached Puraniya, for 1 took a copy of the original 
Khan ah Shomari, which had been preserved at Nehnagar, 
and which gave 22,872 houses aild 104,304 people, while the 
copy at Puraniya gives only 20,260 houses and 103,691 
people, I am therefore persuaded, that the mode, of ascer¬ 
taining the population which I have adopted in Ronggopoor 
and Hinajpoor, will give a nearer approach to the truth than 
these returns; at the same time, I admit that it is liable to be 
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considerably erroneous; but I have no means of forming a 
more accurate conjecture. 

As in many part/) of this district six cattle are kept for each 
plough, and in most parts at least four are allowed, while the 
cattle are somewhat better, the quantity of land laboured by 
each ploughman is on an average a great deal more than in 
Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor; although, where there are only 
two oxen to each plough, the quantity that these will culti¬ 
vate is here usually reckoned less than the people of this 
district allowed ; for the people here are a very helpless poor 
race, evidently less lahorious than even those of .Ronggo¬ 
poor. Where however six cattle are employed, the man 
who tnanages the plough does no other work, and as with 
four cattle he requires much additional assistance, i scarcely 
think that the additional stock does much more than counter¬ 
balance the difference of inactivity, so that including labour¬ 
ers hired to assist the ploughmen, of whom there are scarcely 
any in Ronggopoor, and very few in Dinajpoor, nearly the 
same proportion of agricultural population will be required 
for the same extent of arable land as in Dinajpoor, especially 
a.s from the vast number of cattle, and the indulgence which 
is given to those who tend them, their keepers .are exceed¬ 
ingly numerous. Still however, I must allow a little more 
labour to be performed by the additional stock, and in pro- ’ 
portion to the amount of that, and the nature of the soil and 
cultivation, I shall allow from 15 to 19 Calcutta higahs of cul¬ 
tivated hmd for every family of five cultivators, young and old, 
men and women. I’hen rejecting small fractions, 1 shall take 
the remaining classes of society at the proportion estimated 
by the best informed men. 

The following is an example of my manner of proceeding. 
In the division of Sibgunj it was estimated by well-in formed 
persons, that there were lii,500 families employed in agricul¬ 
ture ; and I have calculated the extent of occupied land at 
118 square miles, ov 2^6,560 bigahs, the measures there being 
the same as at Calcutta. Now deducting the proportion 
seven-eighths of one ana of the whole division, w'liich was 
stated as that occupied by houses, gardens, and plantations, 
there will remain £110,040 bigahs, which will give about 1G|- 
bigabs for every family. Now, this I think is a probable 
proportion ; for two-thirds of the ploughs have four oxen, and 
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the rcmiunder have two; while a great deal of the land is 
sown, after one or two ploughings, as the inundation retires; 
but then a great deal of mulberry is raised, and this is a cul- 
tlvatioh which is attended M-ith much trouble. These calcu¬ 
lations coincide so well with my ideas, that I think there can 
be no very gross error in the. results. The agricultural 
population being here reckoned only one-half of the whole, 
w'ould be 62,500 in place of 19,469, according to the returns 
made by the native officers. The reason of such an amazing 
difference seems to be, that few of the other classes paying 
rent, the greater part of them was entirely omitted in the 
returns. The agents of the Zemindars whom T consulted, 
only admitted GOOD ploughs cultivating 124,000bigahs, which 
may very probably be all that is entered on tlieir hooks, there 
being much free land, and probably enormous frauds. The 
result of similar calculations made respecting each division, 
will be found in the Appendix. In the Appendix will be 
found a calculation of the extent of many of the causes 
which affect the population. 

I have already mentioned the great listlessness and want of 
energy among the people, scarcely any of whom enter into the 
i-egular array, although many are of the same tribes which 
farther towards the west have strong military habits. They 
have however, entered into the provincial corps, where they 
have chiefly distinguished themselves by a want of that 
correct and honourable behaviour, which the natives of the 
west of India serving in the Bengal army, have in general 
manifested. Most also of the armed men employed by the 
police, and by the landlords as guards (Burukandaj), are 
natives of the district, and a good many go for this kind of 
service towards the east. Further, the greater part of the 
officers employed to manage the rent are natives, and perhaps 
those who go from tlda district to others for that kind of em¬ 
ployment, arc as nimuirous as the strangers that are in service 
in Puvaniya. There is therefore from this district some more 
emigration than from the two that are situated towards tlie 
east; but this emigration is so small as to produce little or no 
alleviation from the immense population by which the country 
is overwhelmed, and is more than counterbalanced by a much 
greater strictness in the umnnera of the women. The husbands 
are exceedingly jealous and careful, and the number of pro- 
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stUutBs is vei'y trifling* liiven the few that arej make but a 
very poor subsistence, a smaller proportion of the men who 
have considerable incomes, being strangers than in Dinajpoor 
and Ronggopoov. Among the loM^er ranks scarcely any girl 
remains unmarried at six or seven years of age; betas the 
Hindu law is liere very rigorously ijbserved, many of the 
higher castes, wliose ancestors have come from the west of 
India, or who have not the sums necessary to be squandered 
on the eternal ceremonies that are required in marriage, find 
a great difficulty in procuring proper matches lor their daugh¬ 
ters, and often altogther fail. 

The Hindu law respecting concubines is here not so strict 
as in most places, and almost all the pure Sudras, and even 
some of the high castes are permitted to keep widows as 
Samodhs. As however, the high castes are here exceedingly 
numerous, the number of widows is somewhat greater than 
in Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor, and is some sort of check to 

population* if 

Notwithstanding both these circumstances, the number ot 
women in a condition to breed is far beyond the proportion 
in Europe, and still farther beyond what prudence requires 
yet the population seems in some places to be dinumshing; 
for the extreme timidity and liatlessness of the people has in 
some parts, prevented them from being able to repel the 
encroachments of wild beasts, as will afterwards be stated. 
This however, is only a local and recent evil, and within the 
last 40 years the population has, I am credibly informed, at 
least doubled. There is indeed reason to think, that at no 
very remote period, the whole country was nearly a desert; 
for setting aside the Moslems, who form about 4*3 per cent, of 
the whol^ population, more than a half of the Hindus con¬ 
sider themselves still as belonging to foreign nations, either 
from the west of India or Bengal, although many of them 
have no tradition concerning the time of their emigration; and 
many have no knowledge of the particular part of these coun¬ 
tries, from whence they came. Although all the lowei cl&sses 
marry while infants, young women, it must be observed, 
seldom have their first child until their 16th or 17th year. 
More have their first child even at a later than at an earlier 
age. Instances have occurred of girls having a child in fheir 
13th year, but such are very rare. 
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Many more people live here as servants or hired labourers 
than even in Dinajpoor; yet the difficulty, which a stranger 
finds in procuring porters, is still greater than in that district; 
and this however, extraordinary such an assertion may seem, 
must be attributed to the extreme poverty of that class of 
people ; altbough one would naturally expect, that this should 
render them anxious for service; but the fact i,s, that in order 
to defray the expense of marriage, funerals and other cere¬ 
monies, most of them are deeply involved in debt, and their 
services are bound for many montbs in anticipati()n, so that 
they are no longer at liberty to engage themselves to a stranger. 
The checks on popvdation are nearly of the same nature here 
as in Dinajpoor and lionggopoor. 

Although tlie distinction of families, which adopt and reject 
inoculation for the small-pox has become perfectly heredi¬ 
tary and fixed, yet the practice is more universal than in the 
districts lately mentioned, and is equally successful; while the 
diseases peculiar to India, especially that chiefly affecting 
population are less prevalent. Fever however, makes greater 
ravages, and fluxes are more common than towards the 
east. Dysenteries, without bloody discharges are here very 
common, especially after the equinoctial periods; but they 
are less fatal than in Europe. Formerly, I am told, this 
•was the disease to which the Europeans at Puraniya were 
chiefly subject; but of late, without any evident cause that 
I have learned, this severe disorder has become less usual, 
and fevers mtieli more common. It must be observed, 
that in the south-east part of tlie district it was stated, that 
fluxes were most prevalent and dangerous after the vernal 
equinox ; while in the other parts of the country the worst 
season for this disease w^as stated to be after the autumnal 
equinox. 

Choleras (Daksal) are not uncommon In the hotter parts 
of the year. Of those seized perliaps one-tenth die; but in 
some places this disease was alleged to be more fatal, Both 
species of leprosy are considered aa inflicted by the deity as 
a punishment for their sin, and, unless a Hindu of rank has 
means to perform the ceremony of purification (Prayaschitya), 
he becomes so far an outcast, that he must live separate from 
hig family, and ivhen lie dies, no one will bury him. Many 
of those, who are aflected after marriage, even when [uirificd 
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by tbe ceremony, abstain from cohabitation with their wives. 
No one affected before marriage can, on any account, enter 
into that state ; but the period, when the malady appears, is 
usually anticipated by the ceremony. 

The leprosy, winch in Bengal is called Mahavyadhi, is 
here more usually called K,ur Kuri or Kushtha, the latter a 
Sanskritii word. In the eastern pai*ts of the district it is 
much move prevalent than towards the west. The leprosy, 
in which the skin becomes white, is here most commonly 
called Fakhra or Sweta, or Charka Kuri, and is pretty com¬ 
mon •, but is in general confined to a few parts of the botly, 
and very seldom indeed becomes general. The chronic 
swelling in the leg is very rare, while that of the throat is 
very frequent. The former is here called Filpa or elephant 
leg, as by European nosologists it has been called eiepban- 
tiasis. The swelling of the throat is here called Gheg. 

The rarity of the chronic swelling in the leg, &c., while 
that in the throat is so common, would seem to point out 
some difference in the nature and origiti of those diseases; 
although there are so many circumstances common to all, 
that in the account of Dinajpoor I was led to consider tliem 
as the same malady occupying different parts of tlie body. 
In some parts the swelling of the throat was considered as 
peculiarly incident to certain castes, especially to that called 
Kaivi, which would tend to show, that hereditary influence 
has some share in its j)rodi.iction. 

The Sannipatlk, or fever, accompanied by a swelling in the 
external fauces, in this district is a very uncommon disease, 
although in the adjacent district of Dinajpoor it is exceed¬ 
ingly common. It happens at all seasons; and in discourse 
must be carefully distinguished from the disease called San- 
nipat, which is the very worst stage of a pure fever, where 
the powers of life give May, and the patient becomes cold. 
The sporadic fever which the natives consider as arising 
from a di.seascd state of the inner membrane of the nose, 
and which is here calletl Nakra, is very common. 

Although coughs are not nearly so frequent as in cold 
climates, most catarrhs being confined to a .slight fever, ac¬ 
companied by a discharge from the nose, yet many old 
people are harrassed by the complaint, wdiich nosologists 
call catiirrhus senilis. Many arc affected with a kind of 
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chronic rheuDiatism, wliich produces n considerable swelling, 
and great stifFness, or even contraction of the limbs, although 
neither accompanied nor preceded by fever. This disease 
would appear to be more common in tlie rainy season, than 
during winter. 

Condition and manner of Uving of the Before 

entering on this subject I must premise, that most of the 
remarks, which I shall make will refer chiefly to the part of 
the district on the right bank of the Mabanonda where the 
Hindi language and manners of Mithila prevail. On the left 
of that river the language of Bengal prevails, and the manners 
and condition of the people so nearly resemble those of the 
adjacent parts of Hinajpoor and Ronggopoor, that it will not 
be necessary to enter into a detail concerning tbera. 

Having in Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor given a particular 
estimate of the expenses of the diiferent classes of people, 
Muhammedan and Hindu, in the vicinity of the respective 
capitals of these districts, I think, that in treating of this it 
would be unnecessary to enter into a detail so minute. I 
shall therefore confine myself to some general observations 
on the different heads of expense. 

A native assistant, well acquainted-with country affairs, 
was at considerable pains in each division, to procure an esti¬ 
mate of the monthly expense of living among different classes 
and ranks of people, and of the proportion of those who 
lived in each style; and the result will be found in the Ap¬ 
pendix. His estimate, except in the higher classes, was cal¬ 
culated in sixteenth parts of the whole population; for the 
sake of uniformity, rejecting small fractions, I have calculated 
how many families belong to each class, and have reduced 
the table to tiiat form. The people from whom he took his 
information w ere no doubt abundantly able to give a very ac¬ 
curate estimate of the usual rate of living, and might have 
made a near approximation to the proportion of each class; 
but the results appear to me liable to many objections. There 
is also another objection to the construction of this table. In 
place of having desired the assistant to begin with making in 
each division an estimate of the expense of a family' of three 
persons, and then to proceed gradually increasing the num¬ 
ber of people, I directed him to form the various expenses 
of the people in each division into six classes, in conformity 
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with the estimates which I Fuad made iu Ronggopoor and Di- 
najpoor. This lias occasioned a considerable want oT uni¬ 
formity, which might have been avoided by the former plan; 
and it must be observed, that the principal object of all 
natives’ expense being to maintain as many dependents as 
possible, the relative expenses of dilftirent families bear a 
much closer proportion to the respective number of persons 
each contains, than one accustomed to the manners of Korope 
alone would readily believe possible, fartlier it ntiist not be 
imagined, that in any division there are no families, which 
contain only three or four persons, although none such are 
mentioned in the table; for the w'bole having been divided 
into six classes, according to their rate of expenditure, the 
most usual numbers of persons corresponding to such rates 
of expense have been selected; and the others omitted. 
Even making an allowance for this the expense of the lowest 
class seems to me almost everywhere to be exaggerated. 
The people who gave these statements, men usually of the 
higher ranks, alleged, that the lower classes were not so poor 
as they protended, yet on requesting them to calculate, how 
a poor family could raise such a sum, as that stated as the 
lowest, they never could succeed. With regard again to the 
higher classes the same people seemed to rue to underrate 
the number of these principal families and the amount of 
their expense, while they exaggerated the number of per¬ 
sons maintained in their families, by including among tlieir 
domestics many of the persons employed in managing their 
estates, all of whom have separate families. Such sums a§ 
tliey have stated may indeed he the regular monthly expense 
of families of this kind ; but the building of new liouses, mar¬ 
riages, funerals, pilgrimages, purifications, and other cere¬ 
monies, are contingencies, some one of wiiich occurs almost 
annually; and some of them are attended with an enormous 
expense. 

As in this district such contingencies fall by far heaviest 
on the Hindus, especially those of high rank, the people of 
that sect in their usual and regular disbursements have very 
uniformly acquired habits of the utmost parsimony. The 
Moslems of rank on the contrary are a showy expensive 
people, and as they still lead the fashions of the capital, 
where, within the memory of many, a Nawab held his court 
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(Durobar), the Hindus of rank inaintain a showy equipage, 
at least when they apyjear in public; but they live as re¬ 
tiredly as possible, and in private are uneornmbnly slovenly. 
It is generally supposed, that almost every one among them, 
who is not engaged in commerce, endeavours to hide money 
in the earth, to which he may have recourse on any of those 
distressing contingencies winch I have lately mentioned; and 
much is supposed to be lost from the owners having become 
stupid, tlirougb age or disease, before they disclosed the 
secret to their family, dml being thus unable to point out; the 
place of concealment. 

In the topographical account of the divisions I have already 
mentioned the number of houses and other edlfiees of brick, 
as afTecting the appearance of the country. Perhaps I ought 
to have added the indigo factories, as several of them, al¬ 
though devoid of every sort of pretension to architectural 
merit, ore by far the most extensive bLiihUrtga that the district 
possesses. 

In the Appendix will he found an estimate of the manner 
in which tile people are lodged. From this it will appear, that 
the brick houses are chiefly cop fined to the vicinity of Gaur, 
where the ruins afford materials very cheap. The natives of the 
place consider that indispensable, and as the only reason 
why they indulge in such a luxury; but I am inclined to 
believe, that a good deal arises from long-established habit. 
The natives of most parts of the district, it is true, would 
consider the proposal of any person, under the degree of a 
Raja, to build a house of brick as little short of insanity; yet 
the exertions of Mx’. Smith, by encouraging the people both 
by advice and pecuniary aid, have induced a good many 
traders in Nath poor to build houses of brick made for the 
purpose. Woi'kmeu have been induced to come frojn Nepal, 
where the people are more skilledj as living almost entirely 
in brick house.?; and tlie style of building introduced by Mr, 
Smith is very convenient, being a sort of mixture between 
that of Europe, Bengal, and Nepal. The roqfe are pent, and 
covered with tiles, which in the manner of Nepal are excel¬ 
lent. The apai'tments arc rather high; but, in iinitation of 
Bengal, both they and the stairs are very small; they have, 
however, tolerable doors and windows, somewhat like the 
houses of Europe. It is owing to the laudable exertions of 



the sfnne gentleman^ that n gveat part of the brick houses in 
the tOAVn of Puraniya have been erected; )mt except at Nath- 
poor, and in the liouses of Europeans, the very worst style 
of Bengalese architecture prevails. The houses, however, 
are not so wretcluul as tn Maltleh, and many of those in Bho- 
khat and its vicinity, considering tlie style, are very good 
buildings. A grert many have two .stories, and almost all 
have wooden door^ and shutters. 

Houses, consisting of a wooden and bamboo frame, and 
covered with tiles, are confined to the capital, and are as nu¬ 
merous as they merit, especially when covered with the com¬ 
mon tiles of the country, w hich are little fitted to resist wind 
and rain ; and such houses are scarcely less liable to five 
than those covered with thatch, while they are infinitely colder 
in winter, and liotter in summer. 

In most parts of tlie district, clay fit for erecting mud walls, 
may he readily procured, although in general it is not of a 
quality so good for the purpose as tiiat found in the soutliern 
part.s of Dinajpoor, As will appear from the Appendix, it is 
very much neglected, although no material seems better 
adapted for the state of the country. Walls of nuid, covered 
M'ith tiles, made after the manner of Nepal, would make a 
comfortable cottage, which %vould require little timber, and 
few bamboos, and which w ould he very secure from fire, all 
considerations of tlie utmost necessity iii tins district, where 
these materials are scarce; and where, the huts of each vil¬ 
lage being usually liuddled togetlier without any intervening 
gardens, fires are uncommonly frequent and destructive. 
Many of the houses now built of mud are tolerably com¬ 
fortable, although ail aVc thatched. Some have two stories, 
more have a terrace of clay under the pent roof in order to 
lessen the danger from fire; and a large proportion have 
wooden beams, doors, and window-shutters ; hut the roofs of 
many are entirely supported by bamboo, and no w-ood enters 
into any part of their structure. People, who have houses 
of this kind, usually surround their premises with a wall of 
mud thatched; as those, who have any buildingw of brick, 
usually employ a wall of that kind. Some even do this, who 
have nothing within except huts constructed of reeds and 
bamboos; for the men of high rank here are very shy, and 
jealous concerning their women. The scarcity of bamboos 



renders it necessary for the inhabitants to have much le- 
course to timber for supporting the roofs of their houses, 
cither in whole or in part, as may be seen by the Appendix; 
but this has not rendered their lunises more comfortable than 
the huts towards the east. Quite the contrary has hap¬ 
pened. For the frames of their houses they do not afford to 
purcliase beams and posts of a reasonable size; but content 
themselves with miserable sticks. The best are the tops or 
branches of the Sal tree brought froni Morang; next to 
these poor cuttings of the same kind of timber from Bhagul- 
poor, or from the stunted forests of this district; but 
content themselves with the small miserable tree called Hijal 
(trees, No. 36), which grows in the marshes of the south, or 
with some few wild trees of no value, that are found in small 
woods in different parts of the district. 1 he frame of the 
best houses here nearly resembles that used in Bengal, but is 
not quite so strong as may be seen from the sketches A and 
B. Such roofs are here called Cliauka; but by fai' the 



greater part of such as have wooden posts, especially in the 
western parts of this district, have no beams to connect the 
frames of the walls, and consist of posts alone, sudh roofs 
are here called Arhaiya, These posts straighten exceedingly 
the ttviaerable dimensions, that are usually allotted for even 
the houses that have wooden frames. These usually extend 
from 10 to 15 cubits in length by from 0 to 8 cubits (18 inches) 
in width. The thatch of such houses consists entirely of the 
leaves of different kinds of grass, in general, however, inferior 
to the Uhl of Bengal; and under the thatch they very rarely 
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indeed have mats, which are a great means of keeping the 
apartment clean, both from dust and vermin. Their walls 
are composed of very different materials, which give various 
degrees of comfort. The neatest, cleanest, and by far the 
most comfortable walls in the thatched cottages of Bengal, 
are those made of bamboos opened into a kind of planks, 
which are interwoven to form mats. In this district, how¬ 
ever, such are very rare, and seem to be almost eritirely con¬ 
fined to Ki'ishnagunj, where, it is said, about 60 families liave 
accommodations of this kind. In the division of Dangrkhora 
they have some tolerable houses with wooden frames, the 
walls of which consist of straw placed between tw'o rows of 
reeds, and plastered on both sides with clay and cow-clung. 
These have wooden doors, and are the only houses of the 
class which are secured in that manner. Windows are sel¬ 
dom required, as being too favourable for wanton curiosity.' 

Iji other parts the houses, which are supported by wooden 
posts, have only hurdles (Jhaugp) for doors ; but their walls 
are of the same nature as those in Dangrkhora, only they are 
not always plastered on both sides. Walls of this kind ex¬ 
clude the extremes of heat and cold ; but they harbour all 
manner of vermin, especially rats and snakes. In order to 
lessen the danger from fire, the outside of the roof is often 
plastered in the same rnanner. This operation is performed 
annually, when the rainy season has passed. The plaster is 
washed off by the ensuing rains, but then the danger from 
fire has greatly diminished. 

The huts, which have frames composed entirely of bam¬ 
boos, are usually from 7 to 10 cubits long, by from 4 to 
6 cubits wide, and their frames are partly built after the 
Chaukii and partly after the Arhaiya fashion, terms which 1 
have lately explained. The principal difference among the 
huts of this kind arises from the nature of the thatch, tiiat 
composed of straw, or rather stubble, being reckoned vastly 
inferior to that composed of grass leaves. Wherever rice is 
plenty, however, all the poorer natives have recourse to the 
stubble, which is much nearer at hand, and costs nothing; 
but in many parts the demand for straw, on account of the 
numerous herds, is so urgent, that no such thatch is used, 
and perhaps its use should be prohibited j as the want of 
forage is in every part a most pressing necessity. The huts 
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with bamboo frames dvfifer also considerably with respect to 
tfieir walls. The best are composed of reeds confined by 
split bamboos, or often by bamboo branches; hut even this, 
in some parts of the district, is considered as too expensive, 
and the reeds, in place of being confined by hambpos, are 
fastened by means of the stems of tamarisk, or of the pulse 
called Arabar Cu/an), or even by other reeds, all of 

whicli, especially the last, form fences, through which a dog 
or jackal can thrust itself. In general these walls are plas¬ 
tered on one side with cow-dung and clay, which in winter 
serves to exclude much cold; but many cannot afford, or 
rather will not exert themselves to procure even this comfort; 
and their abodes are exceedingly wretched, and may bo said 
neither to exclude the burning evening sun, nor the chilling 
blasts of winter, and, if rain ia accompanied by much wind, 
they exclude little of the wet. 

In the western divisions of the district, there is, however, 
a still farther step in the descent of misery, A kind of cir¬ 
cular wall about four feet high, and from five to seven cubits 
diameter, is made of reeds placed on end, mixed wdth a few 
sticks of tamarisk and branches of bamboo, and confined by 
a few ciredes of split bamboo, or of reeds twisted together. 
Tins wall is sometimes plastered, sometimes not; and sup¬ 
ports a conical roof, consisting of a few small bamboos or 
sticks covered with reeds, and the cheapest procurable 
thatch. A bamboo post or stick placed in the centre, often 
but not always, supports the roof of this hovel, which is 
calletl Marui, Maruka, Morki, or Kbopra, 

I might have perhaps descended still farther, and described 
the accommodations of a good many people, who live con¬ 
stantly as vagrants, and whose sufferings in the rainy and 
cold season must be great, as the tents, or temporary sheds, 
which they erect, afford little or no slieiter. The number of 
such is not however considerable. 

Although the floods here are of shorter duration than in 
Ronggopoor, the people have taken more pains to raise the 
ground, on which their houses stand; and it is only in two 
divisions, Gorguribah atid Dangrkhora, that usual floods enter 
the bouses. The people of these divisions have no rational 
excu.se for this indolence, as there are other divisions nfi- 
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turally as low, where the peojile have entirely secured liieni¬ 
sei ves. 

The natives of this country are in many respects lodged in 
a manner similar to what prevails in Bengal. Except in the 
larger houses built of brick, each apartment is a separate 
house, and the wealth of the possessor is more known by the 
number of huts, than hy any of them being of. extraordinary 
magnitude or neatness j not to mention elegance, M’hich is 
totally out of the question. The collection of huts, which in 
Bengal is called Vari, is here called Haveli; and the space, 
by which it is surrounded, and which, wdien it can possibly 
be afforded, is always enclosed so as to conceal everything 
within, is called Anggan, From such a style the palace of 
Gaur must have appeared like a prison, more dismal than 
Newgate, being a mere dead wall of brick 44) feet high. The 
great have fences of brick, or of mud thatched, which looks 
very ill. Except these favoured few, the fences of the other 
inhabitants are exceedingly mean, being usually reeds, vei'y 
clumsily tied together, and the space within is very seldom 
neat, or ornamented wdth flowers. The roofs are covered 
v/ith cucurbitaceous plants, and in the Anggan are sometimes 
a few^ plantain or ricinus trees, or a bovver covered with some 
twining pulse {IJolickos lignosus ); but in many places it is 
quite bare, and there is no space between the fences, except 
holes into which all filthiness, and even dead carcasses are 
thrown. So negligent in this point are the natives, that, 
while writing this, I am assured by a gentleman, that he this 
day saw the dead foody of a woman rotting in one of these 
holes. The poor creature had probably been a stranger, 
and having died, where no person of her caste resided, the 
people, in whose homse she was, had privately throwm out the 
body, and alleged, that she had died on the spot; for the 
maxims of Hindu pui’ity would have prevented any one from 
touching the body, and, had it remained, the people must 
Ivave deserted their house, 

Most of the huts here, except the wretched hovels called 
Mark!, are built in the Banggala fashion with arched ridges, 
but they are much lower and flatter than in Dinajpoor. The 
number of those built with roofs consisting of four sloping 
sides is very inconsiderable. Such are here called Chuutarka. 
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More are built with two sloping sides, and a straight ridge, 
and this is here called the Tirahooti fashion, as having been 
introduced from that country. 

The furniture is gi'eatly inferior to that of Diiiajpoor or 
Ronggopoor, and very few acquired a taste for that of Euro¬ 
peans. In other points most of what I have said concerning 
the furniture of these districts Is applicable to this; but 
bamboo mats are in less use for bedding, and their place is 
supplied by an inferior mat made of reeds of several kinds, 
or of a grass called Kus (jP«o ci/nosuroides), or of straw; 
more people however have blankets. These indeed are more 
necessary, the climate being more severe. Many of those 
■who have no bedsteads, in the rainy season sleep on stages; 
but many of the huts are too small to admit of this salutary 
practice. The only furniture (>f any considerable value con¬ 
sists of brass, copper and bell-metal vessels, ot which the 
pe<q)le here use more than in the two above-mentioned dis¬ 
tricts, and they seem to have been chiefly induced to adopt 
tills practice from its being a kind of hoarding, ■which may be 
concealed in the earth, and which is safe from fire. 

I. Mumammedan Dress at Pukaniya. 3fale Dress. A 
man of high rank in hot weather when in full dress, uses a 
turban (Dustar) of fine muslin; a Nimiih or long vest with 
sleeves, descending beloiv tlie calf of the leg, tied across the 
breast, and made of muslin; a Jamah or outer coat of the 
same fashion and material, but descending to the feet, a 
Kiunurbuntl, or sash, or girdle of the same material; long 
loose drawers or trowsers (Izar) of calico, tied I'tmnd the 
middle by a silk string, and descending to the ancles. These 
constitute the proper Muhammedan dress, and collectively 
are called a Jora or suit. He also uses long pointed slippers 
embroidered with gold and silver thread and spangles. It 
was formerly tlie custom to throw these ofl”, whenever one 
entered a room where was a carpet, and this is still done in 
any place, where the natives are afraid; but, in imitation of 
the Ejnglish, the people of rank keep on their shoes, espe¬ 
cially in visiting Europeans. Farmerly all men of rank wore 
a dagger stuck in the girdle, and a sword; liut now, in imi¬ 
tation of the Knglish, side-arms are not used except among 
tlie military. In place of the Nimah and Jamah some persona 
wear a vest called Angga, which descends only to the 
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hannches, and a coat, Kal;)a, which reaches to the krieea, and 
has very wide sleeves. The shirts cross before, ami are 
open at the sides up to the haunches, as in the Nirnah and 
Jntnah. 

In cold weather the Muhammedans of rank, when on cere¬ 
mony, often use the same dress as in hot weather; but wrap 
two long shawls round their slioulders, and young coxcombs 
frequently wrap a shawl handkerchief round their heads. This 
however is an innovation, in whicli old men do not indulge, 
as at the levee (Durobar) ofaNawabit would have been con¬ 
sidered as a liberty, which might have cost the perpetrator 
his cars. Many people however, wear warmer articles of 
dress. Such as a Kaba or coat made of flowered shawl or silk 
(KInkhap); drawers of silk : a Suuibur-topi or cap made of 
fur, usually of otters’ skin, and often embroidered, in place of 
ft turban ; mittens (Dustanah) of knitted cotton or shawl; and 
foot-socks (Paytabah) of knitted cotton or shawl. 

The ordinary dress of a Muliaramedan man of rank in Imt 
weather consists of a small conical cap of muslin (Taj), a .short 
vest (Angga) of muslin, and long drawers (Izar) of calico. 
Instead of these last, many use the Lunggi, a piece of blue 
cotton cloth, from five to seven cubits long and two wide. It 
is wrapped simply two or three times round the waist, and 
hangs down to the knee. He also has a handkerchief and a 
pair of leather slippers. In cold weather the turban is often 
worn even in undress. The vest (Angga) is made of silk, or 
calico. They add a short coat with wide sleeves (Kaba) or 
with narrow sleeves Chupkun, and a loose great coat (Lubada) 
of the same materials. They wrap round their shoulders, 
eitlier a shawl or quilt stuffed with a little cotton (Rejayi), and 
made of silk, or silk and cotton mixed; also foot-socks and 
mittens. The full dress of the middle rank i.s much the same 
as that of the higher, especially in warm weather; but it is 
coarser, and their slippers are usually of leather. In cold 
weather tliey use only one shawl, with a long vest and coat 
(Nimali and Jamah) of muslin, and trowsers (Izar) of silk or 
silk ami cotton mixed (Maldehi). They do not use the fur 
cap mittens nor foot-socks. 

In ordinary dress, the middle rank of Moslems in summer 
wear a small cap, of muslin, sometimes trowsers (Izar) 
of calico, but more usually a piece of blue cloth (Lunggi) 





strapped round fcheir waist, together witli a sheet five cubits 
by three consisting of two breadtlis of cloth sown together 
(Dupatta), which they wrap round their shoulders. In place 
of this they sometimes use a short vest, with wide sleeves 
(Angga) made of muslin. They use wooden sandals. In cold 
weather they add a short turban (Morassa), a vest (Angga) 
of silk or chintz, and a quilted mantle (llejayi) of similar 
materials, and more commonly use trowsers (Izar), although 
the wrapper (Lunggi) is often employed to cover the waist. 
Instead of the quilt, many content themselves with a sheet of 
calico (Dollar) 10 cubits long by 3 wide, which is doubled, 
and thrown round the shoulders. 

The common people among the Muhainmedans in full dress, 
use bleached calico, a turban, a short vest with wide sleeves 
(Angga), sometimes trowsers, but more usually a wrapper 
(Lunggi) for their waist, M.any however, have adopted the 
Hindu dress, and in place of the vest and Lunggi, throw 
round their shoulders a small mantle of calico (Oupatta), 
which is five cubits long by three wide, and wrap round their 
middle a pieee of calico (Dhoti), which is from five to seven 
cubits long, and Loin IJ to S broad. The end of this, after 
two turns have been passed round the waist, is passed between 
the legs and thrust under the folds which cross beliind the 
back. On ceremony they always use slippers. In cold weather, 
when in full dress, they prefer the vest (Angga) and trowsers 
(Izar) as warmer, and either wrap round I heir shoulders a 
quilted mantle (llejayi), made of old slicets dyed by them¬ 
selves, or a large sheet (Dohar) worn double. 

The ordinary dress of the low Muhammedarts in warm 
weather, consists entirely of an unbleached Hindu wrapper 
(Dhoti), or of merely a small piece of calico (Bhagoya or 
Sanggoti), which passes between tlie legs, and its ends are 
turned over a string, which is tied round the haunches. In 
cold weather they add as a nnintle a large doubled sheet 
(Dohar), or ii quilt of old rag's stitched together (Kangtha or 
Gudri.) 

//, Female Muhammedan .Dresft ,—A lady of rank op grand 
occasions dresses as follows :—A gown (Poswaj) with sleeves, 
which reaches to the neck and the heels. It is made of fine 
muslin bordered with gold or silver lace. A veil of one bi'eadth 
of cloth six cubits long by three wide (Ekpatta), made of fine 
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Benaras muslin edged with gold or silver luce. An Auggiya 
or bodice covers the bosom to the waist, and has very short 
sleeves. It is made of nmsUn^ sometimes dyed, and is worn 
under tlie gown. A pair of long drawers (Surwar), wliich are 
tied like those of the men, hut are exceedingly narrow at the 
ancle ; the women as usual priding themselves much on the 
neatness of their feet. They are made of satin (Masru), or 
rich silk dowered with gold and silver (K-inkhap), which are 
very hot; but even in the warmest weather must be endured 
on grand occasions. Slippers with long-pointed toes, covered 
with gold and silver embroidery. Ymnig women often leave 
out the bodice. In place of the gown (Peswaj) many wear a 
shift (K-orta), w'hich is made much like the shift of Euro¬ 
pean women, but reaches only to the knee. It is made ot fine 
muslin. Some wear another kind of the same material which 
has longer sleeves, but only descends to tlie haunches. This 
is called a Muhururn; and young women usually prefer it to 
the shift. In cold weather they use a dowered Shal as a 
mantle; and the bodice and shift are of silk. 

In -warm weather Muliammedan w'omen of a middle rank, 
in full dress wear linen only; bodice (Auggiya), a short (Mu- 
huruni) or long shift (Korta), and a veil of muslin. The veil 
is sometimes of one piece of cloth (Eklayi), and at others 
consists of two breadths .sewn together (Dupatta), The natives 
have no name common to both kinds. They also wear drawers 
(Surwar) of bleached calico, and leather slippers. In cold 
weather the bodice or short shift is made of silk or chintiS, 
the long shift of calico usually dye<l, and for a mantle either 
a quilt of silk or chintz (Rejnyi), or a doubled sheet (Dohar) 
of calico is employed. 

In ordinary dress the Muhamniedan women of middling 
rank, after the Hindu fashion, use nothing but an unbleached 
piece of muslin called a Sari or Barahati, which is about 10 
or 1^ cubits long by 2 broad. One end of tins is passed 
twice round tlie waist, and descends to the ancles, the other 
end is raised over the lie ad and shoulders and forms a veil. 
In cold weather they add as a covering for their shoulders, a 
mantle of quilted chintz (Rejayi), or a double sheet of calico 
(Dohar). 

The poor Muliammedan women in full dress use a wrapper 
(Sari) of dyed calico, and throw another piece of the same 





kirtcl round tlieir shoulders, lu cold weather, if they can 
afford it, they add a doubled mantle of calico (Dohar). In 
common dress they use a wrapjiev (Sari) of unbleaclied calico, 
and in cold weather they make a kind of patched mantle 
(ICangtba) from pieces of old clothes quilted together, but 
without being stuffed with cotton. 

II. Dress of the Hindus. Men .—The Hindu men of 
rank, even the Panrlits at their marriages, and other grand 
occasions, have entirely adopted the Muharamedan dregs, and 
use the turban, clothes made by a tailor, and shoes or slip¬ 
pers of leather. They are only to be distinguished by their 
vests, and coats being tied on the right side, in place of the 
left, as the Muhammedans practise. Under the trousers 
they always wear a gmali Dhoti, and their turban is also in 
general smaller; when, however, they perform any religious 
ceremony or eat, these foreign luxuries must be laid aside; 
and they only retain the wrapper (Dhoti); and if the weather 
is cold, wrap anotlier piece of tlie same kind round their 
shoulders. On such occasions every Hindu must lay aside 
whatever part of his dress has been touched by the infidel 
needle. ■- 

In ordinary dress even they use the turban, but in place of 
the trowsers they always use the wrapper called Dhoti, which 
1 have already described. In addition to this, for covering 
their shoulders, they use a mantle (Dupatta) consisting of two 
breadths sewn together. Many now use leather slippers, but 
some adhere to their proper custom of wearing sandals, which 
have wooden soles, a strap of leather to pass over the instep, 
and a wooden or horn peg with a button on its top'. The foot 
is passed through the strap, and the peg is placed between 
two of tlie toes. In cold weather they add a short calico vest 
with sleeves, which they call Angrakha ; but, except in being 
tied on the contrary side, it does not differ from the Angga 
of the Muhammedans. Some also wear a wide great coat 
(Lubada) of chintz, or of Maldehi silk, or a quilted mantle 
(Rejayi) of thesame materials, or a mantle made of a sheet of 
calico doubled (Dohar), or of muslin lined throughout ^v■ith 
calico, and also surrounded by a border (Dolayi). 

Hindus of middling rank, when fully dressed in warm weather 
in addition to tlieir proper clothing, consisting of a piece (Dhoti) 
of bleat?lied calico wrapped round the waist, add a Muham- 
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medaii mantle of muslin with a border of calico (J^klayi), or of 
two breadths sewn together (Dupatta), a short vest of the 
same (Angrakha), and a turban, and they wear leather slip¬ 
pers. In cold weather some wear a Shal in |>lace of a mantle, 
others a quilt (Rejayi), or one made of muslin, lined .and bor¬ 
dered with calico (Dolui), or a calico sheet doubled (Dohar), 
Many Brabrnans, however, even of this rank, use the full 
Muhammedan suit (Jora), only using a wrapper (Dhoti) under 
their trowsers. 

In warm weather the ordinary dress of the Hindus of 
middling rank, consists of a wrapper (Dhoti) of unbleached 
calico, with a mantle of the same consisting of two breadths 
sewn into one sheet (Dupatta), and a pair of wooden sandals. 
In cold weather they add a turban, a quilt (Rejayi) for the 
mantle, and a short vest (Angrakha). The poor Hindu men 
in full dress, use an unbleached wrapper (Dhoti) of calico, a 
bleached turban, a mantle of two breadths sewn together 
(Dupatta), and leather shoes. In cold weather, in place of 
the single mantle, they use one that is doubled (Dohar), or a 
a quilt (Ilejayi), made of old clothes dyed. Their ordinary 
dress is the same with that of the Muhammedans of their own 
station. 

II. Dfess of the Wometi .—The Hindu females in this part 
of the world have in many re-spects adopted the use of a dress 
made by the needle. Women of rank in full dress, use a 
petticoat (Ghagra or Lahangga) of silk, and a veil of silk or 
muslin. This veil being of the same dimensions and materials 
with the wrapper (Sari), which is their proper dress, is called 
by the saide name. The Ksliatriya or Rajpoot women, in 
place of this wear bodice (Angga) and a short jacket (Choli) 
of the same materials. In cold weatlier a Shal, or quilted 
mantle of silk (Ilejayi), is added to the above. In warm 
weather, the Hindu women of a middling rank when fully 
dressed, wrap a Sari of bleached muslin or silk round their 
waists, and cover their shoulders with one of its ends. In 
cold weather most of them wrap another Sari round their 
shoulders, while some use a double mantle of muslin (Dohar). 
In ordinary during the warm weather, their whole dress 
consists of one unbleached calico (Sari) wrapper, to wliich in 
cold weather they add another for the shoulders. Tliis ordi¬ 
nary dress of the middling rank is the only one of the poor, 




l)ut theirs is coarser and smaller, and is never*washed,, except 
on very signal occasions, such as marriages ; and then they 
usually dye their clothes red with safflower. 


I’he Moslems leading the fashion in dress, and being very 
smart, the Hindu men of rank, wlien they appear in public, 
keep themselves clean. The women of the Moslems, and of 
some casts of Hindus, that are secreted, are said to be tole¬ 
rably clean; bur all those, which, are visible, are the dirtiest 
creatures, that 1 have ever beheld. In general their linen, 
except what is used as a dress of ceremony, is neither 
bleached or dyed, nor have they even coloured borders, 
such operations indeed would be totally superfluous, as no 
colour could possibly be distinguished through the dirt by 
which tliey are encrusted. A woman, who appears clean 
in public, on ordinary occasions, may pretty confidently be 
taken for a prostitute ; such care of her person would indeed 
he considered by her husband as totally incompatible with 
modesty. Their clothes are often w*orn to rags without 
having been once washed. The higher ranks of Hindu 
women, on solemn occasions such as marriages, have a dress 
of silk, which lasts a life time. In common many such do 
not even use bleached linen. I am assured by the Pandit 
of the survey, that, having been introduced to the family of 
a Pandit of Dhamdaha, who now resides in Calcutta, where 
he is highly celebrated for big learning, and who is a very 
wealthy man, he found the females dressed in linen; which 
did not appear to have been washed for a month, if in fact 
it had ever undergone that operation. 

Silk is a good deal used, but Erandi and Mekhli are less 
in use tlian towards the east. The Brahmans wear a good 
deal of a reddish cotton cloth, somewhat resembling Nankeen, 
and called Knkti In the Northern parts of the district many 
of the women dress after the old fashion of Kamsiip; but 
in other parts they are more fully covered. Both men and 
wmmen are more fully clothed in winter than in Dinajpoor 
and Ronggopoor; and a greater sharpness in the air renders 
this necessary, and would even require a much greater ad¬ 
dition, than is allowed, I do not indeed know, whether the 
people here do not on the whole suffer more from cold than 
in those districts, tliere being a very essential diiFereiiCe in 
the temperature. Yet of even the low^er classes moat are 
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provided 'witli a verapper of cotton cloth quilted, or with a 
blanket or piece of sackcloth, and of the higher all use quilts 
of silk or chintz, either as a coat or wrapper. In summer 
the loiver classes of men go nearly naked. The women here 
are much less indulged in gold and silver ornaments than in 
Dinajpoor. Even in the south east corner, where the people 
are most luxurious, it is supposed, that their husbands allow' 
them one-quarter part less of tins extravagance than on the 
opposite side of the Mahanonda; and in the western parts 
they do not allow one-half. In the south-east corner, and 
beyond tVie Mahanonda, the Hindu women use ornaments 
of shell: but in Mithila they use ornaments of lac; and all 
in a great measure supply the place of the precious metals 
w’itli brass and bell metal pewter or tin. 

Although no country can well abouTid more with oil, the 
custom of anointing themselves in several parts of this dis¬ 
trict is confined to a very few families of strangers. In 
others again, and these far from being so productive as most 
others, a very large proportion daily anoint tliemselves. Tlie 
universality of the practice to such an extent seemJs chiefly 
confined to Gaur, and the old province so called which 
abounds much more with oil, than sugar, from whence it is 
said to derive its name. In most parts every one anoints 
himself on high occasions. The women here, although in 
other respects slovenly, are more careful of their hair than 
in Kararup; and few allow it to hang about like a rnop, but 
tie their hair with some degree of cai‘e. The young women 
and children usually have their eye-lids stained with lamp¬ 
black. Tlie practice in a man would be considered effemi¬ 
nate. The women of this district, both Moslems and Hindus, 
are usually more or less marked by an operation called 
Godna, which may be translated tattoo, that Otaheitian word 
having now, in some measure, become English. The belles 
of the South-sea have however carried this ornament to a 
much greater extent than those of India, who generally 
content tliemselves with a few flourishes on their arms, 
shoulders and breast. ISo pure Hindu will drink water out 
of a girl’s hand, until she is thus adorned. The operation is 
performed between the age of ten and twelve years. 

In the appendix will be found the result of very patient 
inquiries concerning the diet of the people of this district. 





wliicli, although made by hitelligent nativesj questioning 
others perfectly well informed, are far from being satisfactory. 
They were, as usual, .taken in fractions of anas and pices of 
tfie whole families of each division, and from thence thenuni- 
hers put down have been calculated, so as to procure a. ge¬ 
neral average, on wdiich of course more reliance vnay be 
placed, than on the particulars, the errors in one division 
being probably corrected by those of another* 

Grain is of course the grand staple of subsistence, and the 
people agreed better concerning the allowance of that, than 
of any other thing, although they were not so uniform in 
their statements, as in DInajpoor and Ronggopoor. The 
average consumption of rice, for a family eating no other grain 
except for seasoning, was in different divisions stated at from 
48 to 61' 3 , M'. a day for each person young and old. The 
former is the rate almost universally given in Dinajpoor, 
and the latter exceeds a little even that given in Ronggo- 
poor ; but these are the extremes, and in most of the divi¬ 
sions the estimate was nearly 54 s. w. (lb. 1,88b avoirdupois). 
It must however be observed, that the quantity of pulse, 
used here as a seasoning, is much greater than in Ronggo¬ 
poor, and probably this makes the quantity of food nearly 
equal in the two districts. Rice however is not so univer¬ 
sally the grand constituent part of the food as in Dinajpoor, 
nor even as in Ronggopoor. Every rich person indeed uses 
it at least once a day; but many prefer wheaten flour for a 
portion of their food, and near the Ganges many cannot 
aflbrd the daily use of rice; but live much on cakes made of 
Mai^e, or of other coarse grains, and still more on those 
made of pulse. The food in this district is notwitlistanding 
more stimulating and savoury than that of the people to 
the east. 

In the first place many more persons daily eat butchers 
meat or poultry, and in many places, notwithstanding a 
greater proportion of Hindus, the Moslems openly procure 
beef and buffalo, and these are professional butchers, who 
regularly sell beef, goats fleali, or mutton. This indulgence 
seems to have been secured partly by there having been 
several considerable Moslem ]>roprietors, partly by there 
having been 8 European stations, but chiefly from the re¬ 
sidence of a Nawab having been fixed immediately over the 
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chief Hindu Zemindar, so that the selling meat had become 
a regular custom. At Krishiiaguiij good beef may occasion¬ 
ally be procured from the butcher, during the wliole cold 
season. A paper is sent round, mentioning the number of 
pieces into wbich the beast is to be cut, with the price of 
each annexed; and, when the subscription for a considerable 
proportion has been filled, the beast is killed. In every 
other part, even in the capital, the meat that can be procured 
is go wretchedly lean, as to be totally unfit for English 
cookery. It may indeed be made into soup, u hicli may he 
eaten by any one who has not seen the meat, before it was 
dressed. Sacrifices and offerings u’e also more common 
tlian towards tlic east; but it is not always the votary, that 
benefits in his diet. Many Brahmans, and other persons 
who affect uncommon sanctity, give the flesli to the lower 
castes ; still however the meat is not lost, and contributes 
fully as much to the benefit of society, as if these good men 
had indulged their appetites. The lowest dregs of Hindu 
impurity are also much benefited by the swine, which they 
keep, although not so much as in Ronggopooi*. Towards 
the boundary of Dinajpoor there are a few, but the breed in¬ 
creases gradually towards the west, aiul beyond the Kosi is 
very abundant. Game is not so plenty as in Dinajpoor, but 
more so in the western parts of Ronggopoor, and many of 
the lower castes procure abundance of ducks and teal, which 
towanis the east are totally neglected. 

Fish also is exceedingly abundant, so that in some parts 
almost every person has daily more or less at his table, partly 
purchased, anti partly caught by himself. This aliment is 
however most plenty in the dry season, and is generally of a 
very bad quality, and often half putrid. Little is preserved 
dry, and the people are unacquainted vsnth preserving it 
beaten vip into balls with vegetables (>Sidal). Milk and its 
preparations are in general vastly more plenty than towards 
the east, especially near the Ganges and Kosi, and there are 
very few so poor, but that they can procure it on holy days. 
The consumption of sugar is very trifling, and in many parts 
is considered as an indulgence only procurable by a Raja. 
Sugar is chiefly consumed in a drink called Sherbet, which 
in this country consists usually of sugar and water alone. 
The consumption of the coarse extract of sugar cane, or of 





moiasses and treacle is very great. There is scarcely any 
one, who lias them not on great occasions^ and many use 
them daily. 


The greatest deficiency in the diet of the natives of tlils 
district is the small proportion of oil; although no country 
can well be more productive of this substance. Very various 
degrees of economy in its use seem to have taken place in 
different parts of the district, and in general it ia most scan¬ 
tily used, where the greatest quantities are produced. The 
reason of this seems to be, that there, a vast proportion of 
the rent being paid from its sale, and the payment of rent 
being always the most urgent demand, a great economy has 
taken place. In the parts again, where silk is the production 
that pays most of the rent, the quantity of oil that is used is 
surprising. On this account, I am afraid, the proportions 
given in the table will be of little use, for what was called 
abundance in one place, was in others considered as a very 
scanty allowance. In Some places, indeed, the greater part 
of the natives seemed to have no desire to eat oil, and the 
difference of the allowance perhaps is not always so great in 
reality as in appearance; for in several of the divisions, 
where the quantity stated was small, the kind in common use 
for the lamp is either the castor or lin-seed oil j but, where 
a family burns rape-seed oil, no separate account is kept of 
that used for the table and that used for light. The esti¬ 
mates of the quantity daily used by each person old and 
young, when there was no necessity for economical restraint, 
varied in different divisions from 5 s. w. to 1 s. w. or from 
15 drams to S drams apothecaries weight. The former w'as 
in the capital, where many fiirnilies transact a great deal of 
business, and enjoy themselves by the light of the lamp; the 
latter was in Nelmagar, where the people seem to dislike oil 
as an aliment ^ hut a large proportion anoint themselves, 
and the estimate, which the people gave, was probably un¬ 
derrated, The average rate is about 2 s. w. a day for each 
person; and where people use the oil daily, but scantily, 
and merely as an aliinent,i one-quarter of that quantity may 
be about the usual proportion, although in some places a 
much smaller quantity suffices. In some parts a good many 
cannot every day afford even the sinalle.st portion. 

In a few divisions toward.*? Dinajpoor the poorest people eat 


little or no salt, and supply its place by ashes; and in a few 
others towards the north-east the lowest class add some ashes 
to compensate the scantiness of the supply; but in by far the 
greater part of this district every family uses daily more or 
less, and from the quantity stated to be imported the con¬ 
sumption must be very great,^ although a considerable xiortion 
is re-exported to the dominions of Oorkha, and some is given 
to cattle. Still however the people are very badly supplied ; 
so that the poor, who use it daily are not supposed to be able 
to procure more than one-fourth of the proportion, that those 
in a comfortable situation consume; and even those, who are 
in tolerably easy circumstances, require to be extremely frugal 
in the use of this commodity. The result of my inquiries on 
this head differed more wddely than I expected, some stating 
75 s.w. and others only SJ7 s.w. as a comfortable monthly 
allowance for each person of a family young and old in¬ 
cluded. It must however be observed, where very low esti¬ 
mates of the usual consumption of the easiest rank wCre given, 
as at Manihari and Gorguribah, that the total consumption is 
great, because every one is stated to receive a considera¬ 
ble share, and none are very scantily supplied. The average 
of all the estimates, which I procured, was at the rate of o5 
S-W. a month for each person, young and old, who is living 
without restraint, and the proportion given in different places 
would make the actual consumption fall somewhat short of 
half of that quantity. The whole as imported here, is ex¬ 
ceedingly adulterated. A large proportion is of the kind 
imported by se.^, which in some parts of Bengal scarcely any 
one will eat. 

ft is evident from the above, that in order to enable the 
poor to purchase a quantity of salt sufficient for their desires, 
the price would require to be reduced to one-fourth of: the 
present rate, and even the middling rank would require a re¬ 
duction of one-half, which is very little more than what the 
salt would cost, were there no monopoly. But if that were 
abolished, it by no means follows that the .salt would be 
afforded to the people at the rate, which it now costs the 
Company, because the demand increasing, the nmnufacturer 
would increase his price. Fartliei’ it is not clear, that, were 
the price reduced, the poor would consume'more ;* they would 
perhaps w'ork less, or spend their means on tobacco. The 
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people here use about the same proportion of vegetables of 
an insipid naturcj as in Dinajpooi'j and many people make a 
profoBsion of gardening, for there are fewer extensive fields 
employed in this kind of culture. They have a great abun¬ 
dance of capsicum, turmeric and ginger, and in most parts 
onions and garlic are within the reach of every person, and 
are used by many of the Hindus, altliough they are rejected 
by every person who preteuds to pure birth. Foreign apices, 
black pepper, and the carminative seeds are also much more 
common than towards the east, and the pepper especially is 
eaten by almost every one when he uses meat, except the low 
caste multitude who eat pork. 

The practice of drinking distilled spirituous liquors is very 
extensive, a considerable pi'opovtion of those who drink do so 
in private, i was assured by one Darogah, but he was a stern 
old Moslem, that every one who took liquor in his jurisdic¬ 
tion, set no other bounds to the (pmutity than his faculty of 
sw'allowing. A good deal of allowance must, however, be 
made for my informant’s character; at any rate the excess of 
these people produces no public outrage, nor did I ever hear 
that evert the most abandoned drurikard.s among the natives 
became outrageous, so as to disturb the peace. Euch distiller 
having an exclusive privilege of vending for a certain extent of 
market, in proportion to which he daily pays a certain sum, 
there is no conqietitiou, and his principal object is to make 
his liquor a.s cheap as possible, with very little regard to its 
quality; for it is notorious, that there is no distilled liquor so 
execrable for which people who can obtain no better will not 
acquire a taste, and the strength of the habit, and especially the 
degree of excess, is very.often increased in proportion to the 
badness of the drink. The liquor that is distilled here may 
in fact be considered as in the very ultimate degree of bad¬ 
ness, 'I'he mode of raising a tax on liquor, that formerly was 
adopted, at least, in liussia, seems preferable. Government 
there monopolized tlie manufactory; made, or purchaaed from 
abroad, all kinds of distilled liquors, of various degrees and 
qualities, and delivered them to whoever desired at n price 
which secured the revenue that was required. Where prac¬ 
ticable, without invading an immense property that indivi¬ 
duals have laid out on buildings, this seems to be by far the 
best means of taxing distilled liquors, as avoiding all the vexa- 
voL. itr. I 
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tjona of ati excise, as giving room for a variety of liquors, 
and as securing the quality of each. 

This nearly is the plan that the Oovernment of Bengal has 
followed with opimn, which ie the most reymtable intoxicating 
substance used by the natives; yet this mode of taxation is 
less fitted for opium than for distilled liquor, and the revenue 
that it raises is very trifling. This, however, is probably, in 
a groat ineastire, owing to the scanty number of shops licensed 
to sell. If one were established in every considerable bassar, 
with an exclusive privilege over a certain number of market 
places, and a power of informing against those who illicitly 
reared tlie poppy, the revenue would probably be considerably 
increased. The number of consumers of opium stated in the 
table is probably a good deal underrated ; as fot reasons 
similar to tliose which guided iny inquiries concerning the 
dram-drinkers, 1 avoided inquiring concerning the women who 
use opium, and I believe there are many. In the opinion of 
the natives this is by far the most creditable manner of intoxb 
cation ; but it is here also allowed, that unless accompanied 
by a noui'ishmg diet, especially by the use of mucdi milk, that 
it does not invigorate. In this district little or no use is made 
of capsules of the poppy iu either of the manners that are 
employed hi Ronggopoor- 

The use of hemp for intoxication, in the form called Gangja, 
is considered by the natives as more conducive to health and 
strength than any other, and in this district is carried to a 
very considerable extent, as will appear from the table, which 
is probably as much underrated as the opium and distilled 
liquors, and many women also probably use it. All those 
who use this and opium take them regularly every day; the 
tax is levied in a manner similar to that by which the duty ou 
spirituous liquors is raised, and is not liable to l!>e objection 
of lowering the quality of the drug ; but as this may be easily 
smuggled, while a still cannot be concealed from the smell of 
the passenger, so in the sale of Gangja tlien'e is a great open¬ 
ing for contraband. On this account it would be perhaps 
more advantageous to prohibit the Cultivation altogether, ex¬ 
cept on account of the Company. Tlte sale of heinp prepared 
according to the manner called Skldhl, is, I believe, altogether 
prohibited, nor do I know on wliat grounds; the plant in its 
wild state being fitted for making this preparation, a few 




people, chiefly men from the west of India dedicated to a re¬ 
ligious life, prepare some for their own use, but the demand 
is so trifling that it might be safely over-looked. The use of 
the substance called Churns, which is extracted from the 
hemp in Bhotan or Thibet, is prohibited. So far as I can 
learn, there is no essential difference in the effects which 
these various preparations of hemp produce on the human 
body, supposing the dose to be equally regulated. 

The use of tobacco is almost universal among the men of 
this district, and extends to a much larger proportion of the 
women; for here a great many of the females smoke, and a 
great many chew. By far the greater part of the men, \yho 
do not smoke are the higher castes of the Mithila Hindus, 
who reject the custom from a religious principle; but all 
these simlf', and the greater part also chew. The desires of 
the people for this stimulant are not only more universal here 
than in Ronggopoor, but they are said to consume more, the 
usual daily rate of smoking being stated at s. w- of the 
dried leaves, which, by the addition of treacle or other sweet 
substances, becomes d s,. w. of prepared tobacco; and it is 
probable, including what is used in chewing and snufling, 
that little short of this enormous quantity lbs. a year) 
may be on an average consumed by of the adult males of 
this district. The quantity consumed by the women i.s com¬ 
paratively a trifle. 

A luxury still more useless than tobacco is the chewing of 
betle, w'hicli is carried to a very great length, both men and 
women using it nearly in equal proportions. In tins district, 
however, it is not in general devoured with tliat incessant 
voracity with which it is used in the efistern parts of India, and 
there are not perhaps above 1500 people, who sleeping and 
awake have their mouths crammed ; nor is it considered by 
the people here as fashionable to be unable to articulate 
their words. Those in this district who are considered as 
abundantly supplied, use it daily from one to six times, and 
perhaps four times a day may be the most usual quantity. 
This requires 10 leaves and 3 nuts, which on an average will 
cost from 16 to 20 cowries, so that a person chewing will cost 
nearly 1 r. 7 anas a year. 

Those, who in this district are stinted in their allowance of 
betle, use it only from 3 to lo times a month. The others 
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seldom use it, CKcept at marriages or sucli grand solemnities, 
or wlien they receive it from a superior, wlien he condescends 
to receive th^ivi among those who are to look up to him for 
protection. Formerly tlie sale of betle was usually-granted 
by the Zemindars to mono|JclistSj wlio had the exclusive 
supply of certain market places for an annual fixed rent. 
The Company, during the government of Lord Cornwallis, 
purehaset! this right, and tofelly remitted the tax, 'I’he 
price lias fallen one-half since the abolition of the monopoly. 

Fuel in most parts of the district is scarce, althoiigli a few 
trees planted rauml the villages, and regularly polled, might 
afford an ample supply; for the chief demand is merely for 
cooking; but the owners of land have an utter abomiiiation 
at allowing any planted trees to being cut, and the chief sup¬ 
ply of wood, used for the fire, comes either from mango trees 
that have decayed, or from natural woods, which harbour so 
many destructive animals, that none should be penuitted to 
grow. Bamboo.? are so scarce, that in most parts they can¬ 
not be used for fuel, It.eeds and tamarisks are in some parts 
a good deal used ; but are liable to the same objection with 
the natural woods, and ought to be carefully eradicated. 
The grand supply, therefore, of fuel is at the expense of 
agriculture, and by far the most common i.s cow-dung, which 
is mixed up with the husks of rice, with the sugar-cane after 
the juice has been expressed, and even with straw, and is 
formed into a kind of four-sided bars like the peats made in 
Scotland from njoss or turf. These are prejjared in the dry 
season, and preserved in a quantity sullicient to last during 
the periodical rains. A custom ecjually pernicious prevails 
in some parts, where almost the only fuel used is the straw of 
rice or other grains, which might serve as fodder for the 
wretched animals, by which the land is cultivated. Some 
supply, however, is procured from the stems of mulberry, 
indigo, cotton, corclwrus, crotoluria^ cytisus^ and some other 
plants of a W'oody nature, that are common objects of culti¬ 
vation, and the use of these is highly proper; hut use is also 
made of the steins of rape and pulse, which, although unfit 
for fodder, ought to be thrown into the dunghill to increase 
the quantity of mamiro. I'lie people, however, on the whole 
are not very badly supplied with fuel, and the poor can 
usually burn a little straw, sticks, or cow-dung, to allow them 





to see, while they eat their evening repast, which is alvi^ays 
Iheir principal meal; and every one almost, in the four 
months of cold weather can in the morning kindle a fire, over 
which liis family alleviate the suffieiings of their benumbed 
joints; the extreme badness of their houses, and the scan¬ 
tiness of clothing, render this a very great comfort. 

As oil for eating is so scarce, it may readily be imagined, 
that Ibr the lamp it is still scarcer; but in several divisions 
this want is somewhat supplied by the use of the oils of lin¬ 
seed, riemm, and carlha/mts. A vast many can afford no 
lamp; by far the greater part of families burn a lamp only 
while eating their evening meal; those who are easy burn a 
lamp for an hour or two ; the rich again, esisecially the Mos¬ 
lems, use a vast deal of oil, and a great part of both their 
business and amusement goes on by the light of the lamp. 
A groat many lamps are employed in the religions ceremonies 
bo til of the Moslems and Hindus. 

Nothing more distinguialies the people of the western 
parts of the district from those of the eastern and of Bengal, 
than a greater splendor, or rather quantity of attendance. 
Every possible means are exhausted to support a large equi¬ 
page and disorderly rabble, in order to make a show on 
public occasions, while the manner of living in private is 
mean and penurious. In the Appendix will be seen an esti¬ 
mate of the various kinds of expenditure under this head. 
I shall now proceed to offer some general remarks. 

The natives retain a great part of the fondness for the 
elephant, which they are said to have possessed in the time 
of Pliny. This animal is considered as the most noble con¬ 
veyance, either for the images of God or for man, and a 
good many arc kept. Few, however, keep separate cattle 
for the^ former purpose; hut employ those, on w'hich they 
ride or hunt, to carry the imiiges on days of procession. 
Most of the elephants are of the bad breed procured in Mo¬ 
rans, and cost from 500 to 1000 rs. Those who make the 
first purchase, very seldom part with them. 

The people here have somewhat more turn for Irorseman- 
ship than towards the east, and a few horses are kept for 
riding. They are of two breeds, Tazi and Saresa, both very 
bad, but the produce of the vicinity. A much greater num¬ 
ber of ponies are kept for riding than towards the east; and 
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are of three kinds. The best are the Tanggans brought 
from the hills of Bhotan, and wortii here from 50 rs. to 80 rs, 
The next are a breed mixed from these with native niiires. 
These are called Doasla Tanggans, and are worth fromS5rs. 
to dO rs. The poorest ponies are called Tatns or Janggalis, 
from their usually being allowed to roam loose for pasture, 
when not required for use. They are iiitinitely worse than 
tlieTatus of Dinajpoor, because a great many of them are 
employed to carry loads, and are wrought too early, by 
which they in general become distorted and knock kneed, 
and are the most wretebed creatures that 1 have ever seen. 
The best are reserved for riding, and are worth from 5 rs. 
to 15 rs. 

Cue native keeps a coach made after the European fashion, 
and five keep buggies, while eight keep carriages of the 
country fashion drawn by horses. In the Appendix will he 
seen tlie number of natives who keep carriages drawn by 
oxen. Some of these have four wheels, and are called Rath ; 
but the use of springs, ah improvement now common at Cal¬ 
cutta, has not yet found its way among the natives of this 
district, although several Europeans have such carriages 
drawn by oxen, which are exceedingly cheap ami convenient, 
and the cattle, when decently fed, travel at a vei'y respectable 
rate. 

The carriages upon two wheels, after the native construc¬ 
tion, go very fast, but would be of little use to a European, 
as the space for sitting is so small, as not to admit of a chair 
or stool, so that the passenger must ait on hU heels, which 
few Europeans can do. They have no springs ; but the pas¬ 
sengers sit on a netting of ropes, which in some nseasure 
dmiinishes the effects of jolting. They are covered with a 
roof of cloth, supported by a frame of wood, bamboos, and 
rope, which keeps off some of the sun, but does not turn a 
heavy shower. The carriage is like that of the common 
counti'y cart, indeed many use the same carriage indifferently 
for transporting goods and for travelling, and on the latter 
occasion put on the seat and coverings but many others liave 
a proper carriage for travelling, made neater and lighter than 
that used by carriei-s. There are two kinds, IMajholi and 
Kaharu, which differ chiefly in the manner by wliich the tra¬ 
veller nmunts. It is remarkable that even Hindus of some 



degree of rank have here sense enough to travel in such car¬ 
riages, which in every other part, that I have been, would 
have been considered as an intolerable abomination. A pair 
of oxen can take these carriages fiO miles a day, and they go 
at a round trot. 

The number of palanquins is nearly the same with that 
used in Ronggopoor. In general they are very wretched 
unseemly conveyances. By the natives they are considered 
as of four kinds. The most fashionable is by them called 
Kharkliariya, and at Calcutta is the kind now in inoat general 
use. it is an obiong couch covered above by a low roof, 
and its sides shut by Venetian blinds, from the noise of 
which, in travelling, the name is said to be derived; but in 
this district the sides are often open or merely covered by a 
curtain, in the latter case the proper name at Calcutta was 
Meyana, but thei’e this kind has now almost entirely gone 
into disuse, and the name by Europeans has in general been 
transferred to the Kharkbariya. The poles, by which this 
palanquin is carried, ai*e fastened to the two ends. The 
second kind of palanquin is that from whteh this name is de¬ 
rived, and is called Palki. It is a couch suspended under a 
long bamboo, by the exti'emities of which it is carried. The 
bamboo forms an arch over the couch, and upon this arch is 
suspended a tilt made of cloth, which serves to skreen the 
passenger from the sun and rain. This is a more showy but 
less convenient equipage than the former, and is now very 
rarely seen in Calcutta, but here some people still retain it. 
The tliird kind is called Chaupala, tliat is four squ.are, and is 
a kind of square box open at the sides. A bamboo, by which 
it is cax'i’ied, passes tlirough it, near its roof, and the pas¬ 
senger sits oil his heels leaning his head sometimes against 
one side of the bamboo, and sometimes against the other, 
This i.s a very miserable conveyance, used by the middling 
rank of native men; but has been improved, by Europeans, 
into the Doli for conveying the sick, by lengthening it so as 
to admit the passenger to lie at length. The fourth kind is 
the Mahapa, used for carrying women. It is of the same 
shape with the Chaupala, but the bamboo, by which it is 
carried, passes over the top, so that in dirty roads the poor 
creature within is miserably draggled, and she is completely 
screened from view by curtains, which surround her con- 



veyance. It is only a few Zeniindari; tluit keep rei^ular sets 
of bearers, to wham they give lands as a reward for their 
services. Bearers, liowever, are pretty numerous in almost 
every part, and may readily be procured by those who intend 
going only a short way, such as at marriages or other cere¬ 
monies, or in visits in the same vicinity j but few can be 
tempted by mere wages to undertake a journey of 12 or 14 
uiileEi. When such are wanted, they must be highly paid, 
and even then will not go without an order from thfiir land¬ 
lord* or from the niagistrate, which is a kind of compulsion. 

In tile riumlitcr of male free domestic servants 1 have only 
included those called Bhandaria, Tahaliyasj or Kliedmutgnrs, 
the nature of whose services are the same with what I have 
mentioned in Dinajpoor. Tliey are in general ragged dirty 
fellows, and the crowd, in whose multitude the native gentle¬ 
men take so much pride, is composed in general of servants* 
who are cunsidored as bcloiigiiig to the estabUshrnent, by 
which they manage their revenues, or by which their car¬ 
riages and cattle are conducted. A man may have 20 grooms, 
and not one of them appears on the account of his establish¬ 
ment. Each is considered merely as an appendage to the 
horse, of which he lias the management, Ii> the town of 
Puraniya these domestic servants usually receive from 5^ to 
S I's, a mouth, and find themselves in food, clothing, and 
lodging; hut, if they have no fitmily on the spot, they are 
always allowed to sleep in some hut, which, however, costs 
their master nothing, as he furnishes no bedding. They of 
course lie on the ground. In other places the master gives 
the servant food, but no clothing, and the wagCsS vary from 
j to I g r. a month. In others the master finds both food 
anti clothing, and allows monthly wages of from 4 anas to 

r. In general, iiowever, the wages, that are given to a 
good servant, are 1 r. a month* with food and clothing. 

In many parts no free women servants are on any account 
procurable. In some tliey can be had for nearly the same 
wages that are given to men; and are called Chakrani .and 
Dasi. Most of them are elderly women that have lost their 
connections; but some are young; and are probably concu¬ 
bines veiled under a decent name. In the eastern parts of 
the district, again many poor creatures give up their services 
for merely food and raiment, as U UKually tlic case with the 
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women servants in Dinajpoov. These are sometimes called 
Bhatnyanis, but they are also called Gulmi nr Launcli, that 
is slaves, altlumgh it is admitted that they have not been ]vui‘* 
chased, cannot be sold, and that they may change their 
master, whenever they find one that will treat them better. 
There are some such persons employed not only as domestics, 
but in agriculture, and some of them are males; but I have 
not been able to separate these classes. The whole are com¬ 
prehended in the Appendix. 

it must however be observed, that the same terms Golam 
and Gulmi, or Launda Lauiuli are given to male and female 
domestics, who are actually slaves, have been purchased and 
are some times sold. Under the term Laundi, how'ever, are 
often comprehended persons of a very ditTerent description ; 
and, had a Moslem chief the means of procuring a Circassian 
beauty, she would come under this denomination. As it is, 
the high Moslems sometimea purchase a pretty child, with 
whom necessity induces her parents to part. She Is carefully 
shut up with his wife on whom she attends; but as she grows 
up, she often attracts the regards of her master, becomes a 
mother, and although she never acquires tlie rank nor dignity 
of a spouse, she often receives more of the chief’s attention 
than falls to the lot of her mistress, and obtains a separate 
establishment. 1*'very thing concerning the women of .such 
persons being veiled in tlie most profound mystery, no esti¬ 
mate could be procured of their number; but this is a luxury 
in which almost every Muhammedan of fortune is supposed 
to indulge as far as he can afford. 

Common domestic slaves are not only called Golam and 
Launda, but in some parts they are called Nufur. Wliile in 
others this term and Dhinggar are exclusively given to slaves 
employed in agriculture, in contradistinction to Khawas or 
Bahaiya, the name given to domestic male slaves, or Sudin 
the name given to females. In other places again Kliawas is 
gh^en indifferently to slaves employed in agriculture or as 
domestics, and another distinction of more importance arises. 
Those who belong to Zemindars and receive lands for a sub- 
sistenca are called Khawas, while those who belong^to inferior 
persons, and are allowed a house, food and raiment, are called 
Sehfina; but none of these terms are applied in different parts 
M'ith any uniformity; the wonls are taken in one sense in one 




pergunaii, and in a contrary or at least different scase in the 
nex^. This indeed is a circumstance that deserves the most 
serious and careful consideration from every person who 
manages the affairs of India, especially from those wlio form 
the laws hy which it is to be governed. We almost every¬ 
where find the same terms employed in the customs, finance 
and government of the people; and superficial observers have 
done^infiiiitc harm by representing the people, as everywhere 
guided by the same laws and customs. Now 1 will confidently 
assert, that many of the terms exptessive of points of the 
most essential consequence in the customs, finance andg’overn- 
menfc of the people are taken in meanings essentially different 
not only in difFerent remote provinces, but even in neighbour¬ 
ing districts, divisions and estates. The use therefore of any 
such terms in a general legislative view, without a most accu¬ 
rate definition of the sense in which it is to be taken, may 
prove in some oases highly prejudicial, ivliile wi th a proper 
definition the regulation might have proved universally bene¬ 
ficial. This indeed cannot be too often inculcated, especially 
on the people in Europe, who have often been misled by spe- 
cions writers, generally extremely shallow. The manners indeed 
of the different nations and people in India differ as widely as 
those of Europe, even including from Lapland to l^aris. 

Farther, as India has almost constantly been undergoing a 
rapid succession of dynasties governing very different portions 
of country, and as the princes of these have been tittle guided 
by any other maxim, except their temporary convenience,, and 
have very generally entrusted even the legislative poiver to 
verv inferior officers, each acting on discordant principles, so 
an astonishing and most perplexing variety of local regula¬ 
tions and interpretations of the same phrases have arisen. 
Although 1 have long been convinced of the circumstance and 
endeavour constantly to guard against it; yet I confess that 
I often fail, and that I have not succeeded in distinguishing 
these classes of slaves with proper accuracy, so that the state¬ 
ments of the proportion of each class in several of the divi¬ 
sions arc taken merely from my own conjecture, having been 
completely deceived by the use of the same words in opposite, 
or at least very different meanings. The heads Nos. 13 
and 14 in the Appendix, contain all the male adult slaves 
reported to belong to the district, and tliese may be nearly a 



fourth of the whole persona, young and old, in that condition; 
but as I am very uncertain what proportion is really employed 
in agriculture; and wliat as domestics, I shall under this head 
give an account of the whole.* 

Those of one class (see Appendix) are chieHy domestics, 
although they are sometimes employed to tend cattle, to dig, 
to build houses, or in such kinds of labour. These live en¬ 
tirely in their master's houses, but are always allowed to 
marry. Their children are slaves, and their women act as 
domestic servants. So far as 1 can learn, they are in general 
toleraldy well treated, and fare as well as the ordinary class 
of servants, whose state however in this country is not very 
enviable, and has no sort of resemblance to the pampered 
condition of a European servant in India, and still inhnitely 
less to that of the luxurious domestics of England. They 
liave however, wherewithal to stay the cravings of appetite 
for food, and the comfort of marriage, without tlie care of 
providing for a family. These are not numerous, and chieily 
belong to Muhamraedans. A grown man costs about from 
15 rs. to 20 rs. 

Tlie next class (see Appendix) belongs ciiieily to Hindus 
of rank, who either have small free estates, or rent lands, and 
in the cultivation of these such slaves are chiefly employed, 
although some are also employed as domestics. The whole, 
that I woidd consider as belonging to this class, are such as 
are allowed a separate hut; and small garden for themselves 
and families, where they receive an allowance of grain and 
coarse cloth for a subsistence. The men work constantly for 
their master, and the women whenever their children do not 
require their attention, are either permitted to work on their 
own account, or if required to work for their master, they and 
the children are fed and clothed entix'ely at Ins expense. The 
children, so soon as they are able to tend cattle, are taken to 
their master’s house, where they are fed and clothed until 
married. The allowance usually given annually to a slave, is 
a piece of coarse cloth, and about 985 lbs. (15 mans, (H s. w. 
a ser) of grain. His wdfe's labour, and his garden must furnish 
every other article of expense. A lad at 10 years oT age sells 
for from 12 to 20 rSi A girl at S or 10 years, when she is 
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usually married, sells from 5 to 15 rs. Inmost parts man and 
wife, provided they belong to the same master, are not usually 
sold* separate, nor is it the custom to separate children from 
their parents, until they are marriageable. But in others 
they are sold in whatever manner the master pleases, and 
there the price rises considerably higher. Very various cus¬ 
toms prevail respecting their marriages. If a master has no 
slave girl of an age proper to give in immiage to one of liis 
own boys, that has arrived at the age of puberty, he endea¬ 
vours to purchase one i but in many cases no master is willing 
to sell. The two masters sometimes agree, and haying allowed 
the parties to marry, the master of the boy is entitled to one- 
half of the male cliildren, and the master of the girl to the 
other half, with ail the females, lu other cases the master of 
the girl at the marriage, takes 2 rs. from the master of the hoy. 
The nude children are as before dividetl equally; but the 
master of the boy gets 2 rs. for every female child when she 
becomes marriageable. In both cases tlie female slave con¬ 
tinues to live with her master, Avho if he requires her work, 
feeds and clothes her and the children, until they are tnar- 
riageable, and at any rate gives them a hut; but in general 
the male slave passes the night with his wife, gives her part 
of the allowance which he receives from his master, mid she 
works for whatever else she may require. These contracts 
can therefore only be entered into between neighbours. In 
some places it is not usual for free persons to marry with 
slaves; but in other places it is not uncommon. When a tree 
man marries a slave girl, he is called Chutiya Golam {cwmo 
aarvus), and works for her master on the same terms as a 
slave, but he cannot be sold. His male children are m some 
places freej but are called Garhas, and are looked upon as 
of lower birth than persons of the same caste, both of wliose 
parents were free. In other places the mate children are 
slaves, and the female children in all cases are reduced to 
that state. A man sometimes gives his slave in marriage to 
a free girl, paying her father 2 rs. In this case all the male 
children are slaves ; but the females are free, only when each 
of them is married; either her relations or bridegroom must 
pay 2 rs. to the fatber'.s master. The woman lives with her 
kindred, and works on their account, receiving the husband s 
allowance from his master. In some places it was said by the 
masters, that the slaves did more work than hired servants, 






and were better fed ; but near Dinuya, where they are by far 
most numerous, it is alleged, that they will do no labour 
without the constant fear of the rod, which appears to me 
the most credible account. They frequently run away, and 
going to a Uttljp distance, hire themselves out as servants, 
M'hich shows that their former state was not enviable. 
Servants being exceedingly scarce, few masters are supposed 
to be honest enough to refuse hiring a runaway slave; indeed 
many will deny, that there is any moral turpitude in protecting a 
fellow creature who has escaped from that state of degradation. 

There are however, in this district many slaves (see Appen¬ 
dix), whose condition is very different These belong mostly 
to the great landlords, and each family receives a farm tree 
of rent, and sufficiently large for its comfortable subsis¬ 
tence. This the family cultivates with its own hands, or by 
means of those who take a share; and when required, the 
men attend their lords, sometimes on grand occa.sions to swell 
out his numerous train; but usually either as domestics, or 
as confidential persons, to whom he can safely entrust the 
superintendence of his affairs. Their families live on their 
farms, only perhaps one woman or two in a hundred may be 
required to be in attendance on her lady. Such persons arc 
in fact by far the easiest class of labouring people in the 
district, and of course never attempt to run away, and are in 
general very faithful to their masters, who, althougli at a vast, 
expense of land in maintaining them, very seldom sell them; 
but they possess the power, which operates strongly In ren¬ 
dering these slaves careful in the performance of their master'.s 
commands, and regardless of its nature. Their mannages are 
liable to the same varieties with those of other slaves. 

The number of common beggars that were estimated to be 
in the whole district amounts to 740, of which by far the 
greater part are real objects of charity, although in some parts 
it was alleged that there were among them many lazy fellows 
wJio were able enough to work. So long as they are able to 
go about, they are in general supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of food, and ai‘e commonly allowed to sleep in some out-house, 
provided they have no hut of their own. Many of them, 
however, are provided with this accommodation, for some 
charitable people prefer assisting them to build a hut, rather 
than run the risk of their dying within their premises, which 
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in most parts of this ilistrict would bft attended with great in¬ 
convenience. Besides there are many lame, blind, or other 
infirm persons helonging to poor families, th-'it cannot give 
them food, but who give them accommodation and such 
assistance as is within their power, especially in sickness. 
Tn a few places it was stated, that the people were in general 
very kind to them, and allowed none to perish from absolute 
want of care, nor in their last moments to want the common 
attentions of humanity; hut in most parts of tim distiict the 
notionG of caste produce a great hardness of heart, and it was 
stated that, whenever a beggar was unable to move fronv his 
lutt, he was totally neglected by his neighbours, or that when¬ 
ever a wretch fell down no longer able to travel, there he lay 
until he perished. Nor are people there willing to admit any 
one that is very infirm witliin their w'lills, lest he should die, 
in which case they could not remove the body without a loss 
of caste. The Darogah, or superintendent of police is indeed 
considered hound to remove dead bodies; but in many places 
there are no persons ot a caste that can pertorm the ofitcc, and 
many parts are too far removed from the officer of police. 
When a wretch therefore is about to expire, he is usually car¬ 
ried out to the road, and allowed to die ; or, if he is suddenly 
carried off. his death is carefully concealed until night, when 
the corps is privately thrown out to the dugs. It seems to be 
this difficulty of tnauaging the dead, more than a w'ant of cha¬ 
rity*, that imposes a vast deal oi distress on the necessitous 
poor of this district. 

It is probably owing to this that the charity of the Muhvirii- 
medans, although too often diverted by their Takirs, seems in 
general to be moi>e fully directed towards relieving the dis¬ 
tress of the necessitous than that ot the Hindus. As an 
lionoiirable instance of merit in this way I cannot avoid men¬ 
tioning Jolfokar Alij a mercliant of Kaligunj in the division of 
Udhrail, who daily gives food to between 20 and fio necessitous 
persons. Beggars are by far most numerous in the south-east 
corner of the district, where vast sums have long annually 
been adv,Tneed for silk and cloth, and where the generality ol 
the inhabitants live by far the most luxuriously, from the 
vast number of distressed creatures which I saw in that quai*- 
ter, I should judge the numbers .stated in the reports (table 6), 
to he ccnsiderablv underrated. 
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Among the beggars may he enumerated ten wretches caded 
Hyras, who live at the capital in one society ; I have nothing 
to add to what I have before said concerning this class of 
people. The people here seem to be less charitable^ and 
much more addicted to intoxication than those of Dinajpoor. 
Towards the west there are many pilfererS) but they are ndt 
nearly so much addicted as the people of that district to 
audacious robbery and murder, although the latter crime is 
far from being uncommon. In other respects their disposi¬ 
tions are much the same, only, if possible, the people here are 
greater proficients in chicane, and are of a more querulous 
disposition. In my journey I every where found them ready 
to supply the xvanta of my people, and at no place experienced 
those difficulties wkicli sometimes occurred in travelling 
through Dinajpoov and llonggopoor; hut I am assured by 
all the Kuropean gentlemen tbat I have talked with on the 
subject, that in this I was fortunate to a most extraordinary 
degree; for that, even they, who have been long settled In 
the country, find often a great difficulty in procuring anything 
whatever to purchase. This has often arisen to such a height, 
even in the town of Turaniya, that the magistrates have been 
under the necessity of fixing a price upon several common 
articles, such as kids, fowls, and ducks, and to permit these 
to be taken by force if the regulated price has been profered 
and refused ; the price was very high, as it certainly ought. 
This difficulty has even been, it is said, carried to a most 
extreme degree, and the native troops at Krishnagunj have 
been often unable to purchase rice, although vast quantities are 
exported from the immediate vicinity. Extreme causes often 
produce similar effects, and the miserable oppii’ession to which 
the people of this cduntry, under their native rulers had been 
froiti time immemorial subjected, has produced an uivaccoin- 
modating spirit, almost as bad as that which has followed the 
licentious freedom of America. My good fortune in passing 
without trouble through a people «<>f this kifid, I must attri¬ 
bute, in ii great measzire, to thU exertions of the native offi¬ 
cers of police and law, who were uncommonly attentive. My 
people also, from longer habits of traveHing, are bo doubt 
more alert- at obviating difilictilties than when I visited Dinaj- 
poor. 
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KnfCATIONj RBLrOIOH, CASTBS, AND CUSTOMS OF THK PBOPLK Ot 

PUItANlYA. 


Education. —-TiiE important branch of economy is con¬ 
ducted exactly on the same very imperfect plan, that is ein- 
])loyed in Oinajpoor, but the people are not so illiterate. In 
tjie Appendix will be seen the number of those who teach the 
vulgar languages (Gurus), but these are very inadequate to 
the demand, ancl a large proportion of the boys are taught to 
read and write by their parents. The rewards given to the 
Gurus are nearly of the same amount with those given in 
Dinajpoor. A fhw Gurus in principal towns keep public 
schools, attended by from 15 to 20 boys, but in general the 
teacher is hired by some wealthy man who gives him wages 
and food, and commonly allows him to teach a few children 
belonging to his neigii hours, but some refuse tiris accommoda¬ 
tion. Other employer's again will not undertake to feed the 
teacher daily; lie goes in turns to the houses of the parents 
of all the children whom he instructs. No one teaches to 
read any of the Hindu characters used in this district without 
at the same time teaching his scholars to write. The ]5en- 
galese commence on the sand with a white crayon (Khariraati). 
They then write on Palmira leaves witli ink made of charcoal, 
which rubs out; then they write with ink made of lamp-black 
on Plantain leaves, and conclude with the same ink on paper. 
The use of the style for writing on palmira leaves is not 
known. The Nagari used in all the dialects of the Hindi 
language, and in that of Mithila, is often taught in the same 
manner; but the scholars more usually begin upon a black 
board with white ink made of Khariniati; then they write on 
a copper plate with the same ink, and finally on paper with 
ink made of lamp-black. The Bengalese cliarncter is very 
little used in this district; and, except among the traders of 
Bengal settled in almost every part, is chiefly confined to its 
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eastern side, and even tliere the accounts oi’ the Zemindars 

,'ire kept both in Nagari and in Bengalese. , 

In the divisions of Sibgnnj, Bholahat, Kahyacbak,KliasiW.T, 
Nehnagar, Dulalgunj and Udhrail, the Bcngalesedanguage is 
by far the most prevalent. In Gorgurtbah and Krishnagunj 
both dialects and characters are very much intermixed, and 
it would be diflicult to say which is most prevalent; but the 
Bengalese is perhaps a little more prevalent in the iirsV and 
the Hindi in the latter. In BahadurgunJ and >Htiyari on 
the frontier of Morang, many of the tribes from the Bast 
speak Bengalese, but the Hindi and Maithila are by kr the 
,1st prevalent, and in all the remainder little or notlung else 
is spoken in common conversation ; bui the knowledge of the 
oral use of Hindustani is very universal, at least with ail men 
above the most gross of the vulgar. The men of science 
mnomr the Hindus of Mithila use, in writing their books, the 
charaler calledTirahooti, just as the Bengalese use their own 
character, for the Dev Nagari is very rarely employed m this 
district, and the Sangskrita language cannot be properly ex¬ 
pressed with the common Nagari character, The 1 irahooti 
and Bengalese character differ very little, but there is a vast 
difterence in the pronunciation. The Brahmans of Mitlida 
pronounce their words nearly in the same manner with those 
of the south of India, only here the people suppress the short 
vowel, that in the south is added to the end oi many Words: 
for instance, the Mithilas pronounce Ram and vSib m place of 
Rama and Siba. As the Hindi character is by far the most 
prevalent in this district, I have endeavoured to adopt its pro¬ 
nunciation, although I must confess, that wdicn treating ot 
Bengal and of this country, it is awkward to write the same 

name in two different manners. , , « . * 

Persons are usually taught to read the Persian or Arabic 
characters, as is practised in Europe, without being taught 
to write them, wdiich is made a separate study. By lar the 
greater part of the people, who in this district acquire the 

mystery of reading this character, proceed no farther; noi 

do they attempt to understand a word ot what is before 
them. Many however pass a good deal of time m the pious 
exercise of reading the ICoran, and imagine themselves to be 
edified by the sound. This character is very little used 
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for wriHtig Ilindustoni, In this district indeed, that is 
chiefly a colloquial language, and is seldom written, even in 
the transaction, of business. The dialects of the Beiisalese 
usually spoken here, in the parts where the cultivators talk 
that language, are exceedingly impure, and vary at very 
short distances. The same is reckoned the case with the 
Hindi language, which is in still a greater state of confusion; 
for there is not only a difference in almost every petty can¬ 
ton, but even in the same village several dialects (Mitbila, 
JVlagadh, Sanibhnl &c.) are often in common use, eacli caste 
retaining the peculiar accents, u ords and acceptations of the 
country, from whence it originally came. The emigrations 
have been so recent, that the people have not yet moulded 
their discourse into one common dialect. Among the Ben¬ 
galese all these dialects of the Hindi are called Khotta 
Khottlia or the harsh language, and in the .Bengalese part 
of the district all the tribes from the west .are usually called 
Khottlia (Bttpf3opo^wvoe.) The dialects of the Hindi lan¬ 
guage, besides national or provincial difTerences, which often 
vary 30 much, that the one i.s not understood by the other, 
may be divided into two degrees of improvement. 1st. that 
spoken by the lower castes, kindly, that spoken by men of 
rank, and used in theii* poetical compositions, the only ones, 
except accompts and letters on business, that this district 
has produced. Setting aside provincial distinctions, these are 
in fact tlie only divisions of importance, but each is called by 
various names even by different persons in the same place. 
The first may be called the language of the vulgar (Apahha- 
slia) but a large proportion of the Brahmans, and almost 
the whole of their women .speak no other dialect. In thi.s 
dialect are many songs and several hymns in praise of the 
village deities, especially Bhemsen, Karnadev and Salial or 
Sales, but 1 cannot find, that these have ever been committed 
to writing. The second dialect is .spoken by a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Brahman men, and those of the higher ranks, and 
also by a vei'y small proportion of the women; but even these 
use the first dialect, when they speak to their servants. This 
dialect is called Hes Bhasha, or the language of the country, 
and is also used in correspondence by persons of rank and 
education, but a good many who can speak it, or understand 
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it when spokeiij especially among the Brahanans, cannot 
write at all, and several among' the men of business have ao 
qiiired the art of writing and carry on correspondence, 
whose lowness of rank has prevented them from acquiring « 
pure style. Not above 3000 men in the vvhole district uH" 
derstand this language, so as to speak it with propriety, 
nor can half that number write it. Perhaps 300 women un¬ 
derstand it when spoken, but in the whole of my inqniries 
I heard only of ^0 women who were able to correspond in 
this dialect, or indeed in any other, and all these lived to the 
west of the Kosi. To the east of that river none have 
alarmed tbeir husbands by a too eager search after the for¬ 
bidden fruit of knowledge. This dialect is spoken by the 
Mithila Pandits on the west side of the Kosi, where alone 
there is any considerable degree of education among the people 
of this district, who speak the Hindi language. 

This Des Bhasha of the Mitliilas is not. so different front 
the Apabhasha, as the Prakrita of Bengal; and is often used 
in their poetical compositions with very little more inter¬ 
mixture of Satjgskrita, than has been completely incorporated 
with the dialect. But other Hindi poems are not so plain, 
and to many, who read the Des Bhasha fluently, are almost 
totally unintelligible. A great many, however, read these 
poems diligently, v^ithout attempting to discover their mean¬ 
ing ; and some who cannot read, and still less understand, 
endeavour to benefit by committing large portions to me¬ 
mory : for these productions are in general looked upon as 
translations from w'orks of divine authority, the repetition of 
which in the original would be highly mbritorious, were it 
legally permitted to profane Ups; but that not being the 
case, many are contented with pronouncing the translation. 
In most parts of the district illiterate men, and some women, 
have learned persons to read the Purans, and explain their 
meaning in the polite dialect, and they often hear read the 
works of Kasiclas, Manabodh, and other poets, who have 
composed in the polite dialect. These persons, altliough they 
cannot read themselves, understand both the explanation of 
the sacred books, and the meaning of the profane authors. 

The work in the poetical Hindi language, that is by far in 
greatest repute here, is the Rainayan of Tulasidas, who is 






said to have been a Saraswat Brahman of Kasi. riiis work 
is unintelligible to by far the greater part of those who read 
it. Even PanditSj who liave not made it a peculiar study, 
cannot comprehend its meaning. This is said to be owing 
to the authorns having besides Sangskvit, introdticed words 
from most of the more remarkable dialects spoken in India ; 
just as if a man were to compose a poem in a mixture of 
Greek, French, English and German, which would be nearly 
unintelligible to many well educated persons of each nation. 
Whether .any other poets have taken a similar liberty, I can¬ 
not say; but those who study the derivations of the Indian 
dialects would require to be aware of the circumstance. 
Many other poets are read, or repeated by note, and sung 

to music. « 1 -I 

Among the Mithilas the language called Praknta is said 

to be the dialect, that was used by Kavan king of Langka; 
and seems to be a dialect of Sangskrita, some of the Pandits 
are said to study this, having a grammar called Praknta 
Matiorama, and a vocabulary called Prakrita Langkeswar. 
It is said, that there are several works, which were composed 
by Kavan and are studied by the Pandits, especially of Ti- 
ralioot. This dialect is totally cUffeient from the Praknta of 
Bengal, which is analogous to the Des Grantha or Bhasha 
of Mithila. A few study this language of Kavan and the 
books written in it, but I do not bear, that any one follows 
the doctrines of Kavan, which have not been in fashion since 
the time of Salivahan, 

In this district a great many study the Persian language, 
and it is supposed, that there are in it about 1000 men capa¬ 
ble of conducting business, more or less fterfectly, in that 
language; hut in general they have confined their studies 
merely to the forms of correspondence, and law proceedings, 
and few indeed are supposed to be elegant scholars, and 
none profess to teach the higher parts of Persian literature, 
as is done by the Moulavis of Konggopoor. 

On the whole it must be observed, that the people of this 
district have rendered tliemselves much fitter lor transacting 
business than those of the two districts towards the east; 
and the native officers, who superintend the police, and de¬ 
cide petty suits, are in general men preferable to those, who 
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have there been procured. In particular, there being fewer 
foreigners among them, they are in general better informed 
concerning the state of the country. Among the persons 
also employed in the higher departments of collecting the 
rents there is a much smaller proportion of strangers, and 
many natives of this district have found employment in dis¬ 
tant quarters. This pre-eminence, however, is chiefly re- 
mai'kable among the higher ranks. There are here many 
more men qualified to hold the higher ofKces; but not more, 
who can read and wTite. It is chiefly in the south-east 
corner of the district, that a large proportion of the inen is 
educated foi’ business, which seems to be owing to the resi¬ 
dence of the register (Kaimngoe) for ten sixteenths of Bengal, 
having been in that quarter, and to his having there pos¬ 
sessed large estates. The education of the IZemindars, and 
other proprietors of land, has here heen more neglected, 
than even towards the east. 1 have already noticed, that 
this kind of education, unaccompanied k'y literature or 
science, is very apt to narrow' the mind, and 1 think, that the 
truth of this observation is confirmed by a view of the people 
here, who arc uncommonly addicted to chicane, and great 
proficients In its mysteries. 

The science of the Arabs has been exceedingly neglected, 
and very few, even of the Kazis, are supposed to undei'stand 
ttie Koran, or any Arabic work on their law;, metaphysics or 
grammar; nor did I hear of one man, that, attempted to 
teach such abstracted and dry matter, indeed the little at¬ 
tention, that is paid to tlie education of the natives, who are 
to administer the Mnhaminedan law, which in criminal causes 
is that adopted by the company’s government, is in this dis¬ 
trict truly deplorable, and I doubt much, if one such man 
born here is tolerably well versed in the subject, nor so well 
informed nor liberally educated as the common attornies in a 
country town in England. 

To judge from the number of Brahmans, who profess to 
teach their sciences, learning in this district ought to be con¬ 
sidered as much more flourishing than either in 3>inajpoor 
or Ronggopoor; for in the course of my inquiries I heard of 
no less than 7fi Pandits, who obtain the title of Adliyapak. 
Several doubts, however, may be entertained concerning the 
extent to which these persons diffuse knowledge* In the 
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first placDj in tins district the tenii Adhyapak is not confined 
entirely to those who teach the three nobler sciences of me¬ 
taphysics, law, and grammar j but is also given to those who 
diffuse a knowledge of astrology (Jyotish) and magic (Agani), 
although those, wdio teach these delusions alone, are far 
from being placed on a level with the teachers, who are more 
strictly philosophical. In the next place some of the pro¬ 
fessors, at least 13 of them in Diinlya, and 14 in Dhamdalia, 
are said to he but very shallow. The others, liowever, 1 am 
informed by the Pandit of the mission, are men of good edu¬ 
cation in their respective lines. The students moreover are 
accused of inattention, and take long vacations. About as 
many students go to other quarters from hence, as dome here 
from other districts, nor has any one man a very high repu¬ 
tation, None of whom I heard kept above eight scholars. 
I learned that 63 of Adhyapaks this year had 101 scholars, 
and if the whole 79 have at the same rate, which is highly 
probable, the total number of scholars will be about 177, so 
that probably about 10 or 13 men ammaily finish their edu¬ 
cation, so as to be qualified to assume the title of Fandit. 
This is conferred without any diploma, but in an assembly of 
from 5 to 10 Pandits, who bestow a name on the new tioctor. 
The Darbhangga llaja, being himself a Brahman of very 
lOgh birtli, pays some attention to the education of the Pan¬ 
dits on his estates. When any man, therefore, lias finished 
his education, and wishes to assume the title of Pandit, the 
assembly is held before tlie liaja, who, when the new name is 
conferred, gives a dress, and places a mark on the forehead 
of the candidate. In other ydaces no such ceremonies is ob¬ 
served. The number of people who are considered as proper 
Pandits in this district, including the Adhyapaks, was stated 
to be 24‘7. Besides about 67 of the Adhyapaks, not above 
30 or 30 men who reside in the district are considered by 
the Pandit of the mission as men of learning. The others 
have chiefly a little knowledge of the Sangskrita language and 
grammar, of the law, of astrology, and of a monstrous legend 
called the Sri Bliagwat. A great many other persons, how¬ 
ever, assume the title of Pandits, but are distinguished from 
the former by the name of Dasakarmas ; of these there may 
be between 1800 and 1900. They serve as the ofliciating 
priests (Purohits) for the Sudras. Towards the west, where 





they are by far most numerous, they act as Purohits for very 
low castes; hut in these parts by far the greater part of 
these Dasakarnia Pandits cannot read nov write any language, 
but they understand the poetical legends, when read, have 
acquired some knowledge of the marvels which these contain, 
a knowledge how to perform the usual ceremonies, and have 
committed to memory the necessary forms of prayer. In the 
eastern parts, where the manners of Bengal prevail, there are 
Adhikari Brahmans for the lower castes of Sudras, and their 
knowledge is nearly on a footing with that of the lower Da- 
sakiirmas. In every part the Dasakarmas, who act as px'iests 
for the higher orders of Sndras, can read, and are able to 
pray froxn the book, which is considered as of much conse¬ 
quence. A good many of them have studied a j'ear or two 
under an Adhyapak, and have some slight knowledge of 
grammar and of law, and some of them understand a part of 
the ceremonies, which they read. Some also can note nati¬ 
vities. The Pandit says, that he has seen no Sudraa nor 
pretended Kshatriyas, that have studied the sacred tongue; 
except a very few of the medical tribe in the south-eastern 
corner of the district. 

In this district it is remarkable, that science is almost en¬ 
tirely confined to tw o of its corners, the old territory called 
Gaur, and the small portion situated to the west of tlte Ivosi. 
The former seems to have been owing to the care of the 
register (Kanungoe) for the ten-sixteenths of Bengal, who had 
many estates in that vicinity, and still retains a part. He 
still appoints six Pandits to teach, and gives them an allow¬ 
ance, besides the lauds which they possess, and these are 
reckoned higher in rank than the other professors of the 
vicinity, and are called Raj Pandits. The 31 Pandits in that 
quarter addict themselves chiefly to the study of law and 
grammar. They have too much perhaps neglected ineta- 
phyeics; but they have kept themselves totally uncontami¬ 
nated by the delusions of astrology, although they are a good 
deal addicted to the study of idle legends (Pm-an), and even 
of magic (Again). 

In the w^estern side of the district there are no less than 
S3 teachers within a small space, and there, although meta¬ 
physics are fashionable, the delusions of astrology are in 
high rei^uest; but magic is not known, nor are the legends 
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of the Purans in great favour. The number of teachers is 
owing to the patronage of the Rajas of l>aTbhai]gga, to whom 
the greater part of the lands belong; but these Zemindars 
seem to have been actuated chiefly by vanity; and notwith¬ 
standing the parade in conferring the title of Pandit, which I 
have lately mentioned, the teachers on hia estates are consi¬ 
dered as vei 7 shallow, and out of the thirty-tlircc, in the whole 
territory west from the Kosi, only eight are considered as 
men well versed in the sciences, wliieii they teach; one in 
metaphysics, three in grammai*, and four in astrology. In hia 
estates in Tirahoot, however, it is said, that there are many 
teachers of very high celebrity. All these Pandits are of the 
Mithila nation. 

The Bengalese Pandits of this district study the grammars 
called Saraswat Kalap and Ratnamala. The first is the most 
usual, and in my account of Dinajpoor J have given some 
notices concerning it and the second. The Ratnamala is 
said to have been composed by Purushottam, a Baidik IJrah- 
inan of Vihar in Kamrup, who flourished in the time ofMalla 
Narayan, a very modern chief. On this work there are two 
codimentanes (Tika); one by divesw'ar, and the other by 
Jaykrishna, two Brahmans of Kamrttp. Tins grammar is 
considered easy, and may be studied in four or five years. 
The Mithila Brahmans study only one grammar, the Sidd- 
hanta Kaumudi, extracted or altered from the works of Pa- 
nini by Bhattoji Dikshita, a Brahman of the south, who lived 
abo’ , ^iOO years ago. This work has been only introduced 
here about 30 or 40 years, and was then substituted for the 
entire works of Panini, which are said to be grievously prolix 
and obscure. On this work of Bhaftoji there are four com¬ 
mentaries; and notwithstanding it is still abundantly trou- 
biesome, as its proper study with the full explanation con¬ 
tained in the commentaries, requires at least 20 years, and 
those who only read it for 12 years, are supposed to have but 
a superficial knowledge. 

The Abidhan or vocabularv in universal use with both the 
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Bengalese and Mitbllas of this district is the Amarkosh. 
After 20 years study of tliis abstruse grammar, a man cun 
understand a good deal of the Sangskrita poetry, but the 
works on law, the Beds, those on metaphysics, astronomy, and 
magic, and the Bhagwat remain as separate studies; and 



many before they commence these reatl some easier poetry 
.(called Kabva), such as Magli, Naishadh, Raghiij JCuniar, 
and Meghdut. The Magh is said to be an extract from the 
Sri Bhagwat, and Mahnbharat by a certain rich man named 
Maghj some say a merchant, others a prince. The hiai- 
shadh consists of extracts from the Mahabharat:,, givnig an 
account of Nala Raja and Damayanti his wife, who lived in 
IMaishadh in the west of India. These extracts were made 
by Sri Harshan a Ilrahman of this country, who lived about 
300 years ago. The Raghu is an extract from the Ramayan 
of Balmik made by Ivalidas, with many aihlitions of his own. 
Tlie Kumar was extracted by the same poet from the Kali 
Furan, which is one of the works called Upapuran, and is 
supposed to have been composed by Vyaa. The Meghdut 
is also a composition of Kalidas. 

The Bengalese, who study the easier grammars, and the 
poem called Bhatti, are at least as well fitted to commence 
the study of the sciences, as those who have laboured thimugh 
the improved works ol Fanini, and afterwards chiefly studj 
the works of Raghunandan on law. The Brahmans of Mi- 
thila in law follow chiefly the following boohs Frayaschitta 
Bibek, by Sulpani, a Brahman of Yasar (Jessore R.) in Ben¬ 
gal. It seems to be a work on the puniahments due for 
criminal actions. Frayaschitta Kadamba by Gopal Bhatta, 
cmicerning whom my informants know nothing. This treatise 
is on the same subject with the former. Bibad ChintaTuaiii 
by Bachaspati Misra, a celebrated Pandit of Mithila, and in 
this country his works are considered as having the same 
authority, which those of Kaglnmandan enjoy in Bengal 
He is supposed to have been contemporary with Sulpani of 
Bengal, and that both flourished about 400 years ago; but 
there has been since another person of the same name, al¬ 
though of very inferior authority. As the doctrines of Ba- 
cliaspati and of Raghunandan differ in some points relative to 
8ucces.sion, some confusion in the administration of justice 
has occasionally arisen, as part of the district follows one law, 
and part the other, while the Pandits of the courts have sel¬ 
dom been conversant in both doctrines. Bibad Chandrachur 
is another treatise by the same author. Suddhi Nirnay is 
still another, Suddhi Bibek is a work of Rudrajha, a Ali- 
thila Brahman, of whose history I can learn nothing. 



The study of these works properly requires four years, 
after 20 years labour, on the improved grainniar of Panini. 
The Nyaya Sastra,, or metaphysics, are in great request in 
Mithila, and here also are supposed to have been first dis¬ 
closed by Gautain, who resided most usually at Chitraban 
on tlie bank of the Ganges, somewhere about Vaksar (Buxar 
R). He lived a sliort time before Kama. It is said, that 
some of his works on this subject still remain, but are almost 
unintelligible. The book Chintamani was written byGangges 
tTpadhyaya of Mithila, who is supposed to have flourislied 
during the government of some of the ancestors of Hara- 
singha, who introduced the present customs of Tirahoot. 
Nearly the same course of reading is pursuetl here in the 
study of metaphysics as in Dinajpoor, 

No person here teaches the Bedanta or disputations con¬ 
cerning the meaning of the Beds; but one Pandit from Kasi, 
who has travelled into the south, has returned an adept, and 
has been converted to the doctrines of Rainaniij, He is the 
most acute man that I have found in this district, and says, 
that he is the only q^erson versant in the science between 
Moorshedabad and Kasi. He has assisted the Pandit of the 
uiissioti in giving me the accounts, from wiiicli I have ex¬ 
tracted what I have said concerning the science and Hindu 
customs of t his district. 

Many Pandits here explain the Sri Bliagwat to their pupils; 
for this work is said to be infinitely more difficult to compre¬ 
hend than the other works of Vyas. No Pandit here will, 
Ijowever, acknowledge any other author for this work. They 
iadeofl allow, that Vopadev did compose a petty Bhagwat, 
but that it is totally different from the work of Vyas. PIow- 
ever that may be, the book attributed to this author is very 
much studied l>y all those of the sect of Vishnu, and the fol¬ 
lower of Rainanuj looks upon it as the highest authority, and 
says, that in the books attributed to his master, there are 
many quotations from the Sri Bhagwat, and that Raraannj 
lived long before Vopadev. 

The Agam or doctrine of the Tantras is taught by several 
Pandits in the north and east of the district. The works 
chiefly read are, first, those of Krishnananda, mentioned in 
ray accounts of Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor. Second, Sya- 
marahasya by Ptirnanandagiri, a Sannyagi of Kathiyal in May- 



mansiug. Third, Tararabasya composed by a Brabmananda 
Giri. All these teach the Tantrasy supposed to have been 
delivered by Sib ; but the sect of Vishnu has other Tantras, 
part of which they suppose to have been revealed by Narad, 
part by Gautam, and part by other personages equally re¬ 
markable. These have been explained by a certain Gopal 
Bhatta a Brahman of Brlndaban, in the same manner as the 
Tantras of Sib have been ti^eated by Krishnananda; but no 
Pandit of this district teaches this doctrine, wiiich seems to 
be much freer from indecency than the other, nor does it ap¬ 
pear to be intended to accoraplisli any illegal practices, 1 
heard of no preteiiders to any very extraordinary powers. 

In the western parts the Brahmans have preserved to them¬ 
selves the whole profits of astrology, and of the other branches 
of the science called Jyotish, and several teach it, Four or 
five of them are said to be men of science, that is understand 
theirbooks thoroughly, having a knowledge of the Sangskrita 
language sufficient for that purpose; but several who teach, 
and many more who practise, are not adepts. They have 
been taught to read the formulas, and have had their meaning 
explained, so as to perform the operations ; but having never 
leceived a grammatical education, the meaning of the greater 
part of the book is totally unknown. Many again, who have 
received a good grammatical education, find that the practice 
of astrology is necessary for their support; but have not 
given themselves the trouble of proceeding farther than just 
to be able to calculate nativities, and some only so far as to 
be able to note them (Janmapatri). Nay some are said to 
call themselves Jyotish, who cannot even read ; but they buy 
an almanaek, over which they mutter, and thus procure mo¬ 
ney from the ignorant. 

In this district a great diversity of eras prevails. In the 
eastern parts the astronomers follow the same eras, that I 
have mentioned in Ronggopoor; but in Mithila the year is 
lunar, and oommencea on the first day after the full moon in 
Asliarh. Here they say, that Sak was the same with Sali- 
vahaii, and this year 1810 is reckoned the 173!2ncl year of his 
era. It is also the 1866th year of Sainhat, who according to 
them is the same witli Yikram. In these two points they 
agree with the Brahmans of the south, and differ totally from 
those of Bengal. They have still another era called after 





Lakshman, king of Gaur, and of whick this is the 70oth 
year. By the best informed persons it is supposed to com¬ 
mence with his Imving taken possession of the country, which 
to tlie Hindus was probabiy a joyful event, as previous to his 
time it seems to have been much overrun by tlie Kirats and 
other barbarians of the north, or in possession of the fob 
bw'ers of Buddh. In civil affairs the solar year is in use, 
and the greater part of the revenue is collected by the era of 
Bengal; but in the parts of the district, that formerly be¬ 
longed to Subeh Behar, the instalments of payment are regu¬ 
lated by the Fuali era, instituted for the purpose by the kings 
of Delhi. 

In the eastern parts of the district no Pandit teaches this 
art, and there the Daivaggnas of Bengal, who in this district 
are commonly called Upadhyayas, practise astrology, in which, 
however, several of the Brahmans, ami these even men of 
learning join; but the science of none of either class pro¬ 
ceeds the length of being able to use the common formulas, 
so as to construct an almanack. I do not hear tlnit any 
Pandit possesses any instrument, by which he can take an 
ohficrvation of the heavenly bodies. 

On these sciences it may be curious to remark, that having 
had an opportunity of ascertaining what 65 of the Pandits 
in this district taught to their pupUs, I learned as follows. 
Eleven teach metaphysics; of these six confine themselves 
entirely to that difficult science, one undertakes to pave the 
way by also teaching grammar, one adds to his toil the dry 
study of the law, while two not only did this, but relaxed 
their studies by a perusal of the Bhagwat, and finally one 
man taught the whole of these sciences. No one philosopher 
however, degraded himself by the delusions of magic or of 
astrology. 

There are no less than 31 teachers of the Hw, of whom 
one only confines himself entirely to this pursuit. Twenty 
add one additional science of whom 19 teach grammar and 
one philosophy ; eight teach two additional sciences, of whom 
three teach grammar and explain the Bhagwat; two explain 
the same mysteries and engage in metaphysics; two are also 
grammarians and magicians, and one is not only a grammarian 
but an astrologer. Two of the lawyers are not afraid to teach 
besides three other branches of learning; qne explains gram- 
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im^r, philosophy anti the poet Vyas; the other in place of 
philosophy substitutes magic. It woiikl thus appear, that the 
Indian law is not so well Htted as its philosophy to guard 
against the deceptions of the delusive arts. 

Even literature and grammar have some preventative elFeet, 
at least against astrology ; for of 11 teachers of the latter, 10 
profess nothing else, having made no eminent progi’ess in 
grammar, which were they able, they would not fail to profess 
as being more honourable than their own art. The effect 
of literature and grammar in preventing the vain notion of 
procuring extraordinary favour and power from G od, by cer¬ 
tain forms of worship (Agam)j seems to be next to nothing. 
Of seven persona teaching this hind of mummery, six are 
proficients in grammar, three add to that a knowledge of thft 
poems of Vyas, and two m vain profess the law. One person 
only confines himself entirely to his empty cere monies. Only 
five Pandits are contented with explaining the obscurities of 
grammar alone, although in the whole progress of science, 
this I should imagine, is by far the most irksome lask. 

Medicine also is in rather a more creditable state than 
towards the east; and there are three sets of practitioners 
who have at least the decency of being able to read. I heard 
of 26 Bengalese practitioners of this kind, the greater part of 
whom are Brahmans; but there are a few who by birth are 
physicians. Another sect, said to amount to 37, are all Brah¬ 
mans, and are called Misra or Sakadwjpi, All these reject 
totally the idle delusions of prayer (Mantra), and give medi¬ 
cine, They all have some written instructions in the sacred 
dialect; but few of them have any considerable leai'iiing, or 
have studied the Sangskritii grammar; so as to be able fully 
to comprehend any other works, except some books on medi¬ 
cine, the meaning of which their master has repeatedly ex¬ 
plained in the vulgar tongue. This indeed, so far as I can 
learn is not a very uncommon thing among even Pandits, and 
a man is considered as possessed of very uncommon endow¬ 
ments, if he can comprehend the meaning of every Sarigskrita 
book that his put into his hand. 

At Puraniya are five Muhammedan physicianSj who seem 
to be little .superior to the Hindus. The doctrines of both 
are nearly the same; and seem to be founded on the school 
of Galen. More physicians here practise at large than in the 
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districts towards the east; still, however, a considerable 
number are servants, and attend on wealtliy families for a 
monthly pensinii.. Those who practise at large make from 
10 to 20 rs, a month. They do not keep their receipts or 
doctrines secret; but seem to practise in a liberal manner, 
None of them have a high reputation ainon^^ the natives, nor 
is any considered as an illustrious teacher. Jt is not every 
Brahman that practices medicine, who is entitled to a place in 
this class, for of 40 such persona in the division of Kaliyachak 
it was stated, that only one possessed a book treating on me¬ 
dicine, and that only 10 could even rend. 

There is another set of medical practitioners who reject 
prayers, and exhibit herbs, but who have no books, and 
indeed the greater part cannot read even the vulgar tongue. 
They have been orally instructed in the use of certain herbs 
in certain diseases, and feel the pulse like other doctors. I 
heard of about 450 of these persons, but they seem to be 
confined chiefly to two parts of the district, its south-east 
corner or Gaur, and the portion that belongs to liie Raja of 
Darbhangga, and these are the two portions to which Hindu 
science is almost exclusively confined. These people are 
called by various names; Atai Baidyas, or doctors who de¬ 
fraud the ignorant; Dehati Baidyas, or village doctors; 
Chasa Baidyas, or plough doctors; Haturya Baidyas, or 
doctbrs who attend markets. 

In the capital and its vicinity, I heard of 62 per.sons who 
are called Jurrah, and who may be compared in some mea¬ 
sure to surgeons; that is to say, they profess to treat sores 
and tumours ; but they are totally illiterate, and destitute of 
science ; nor do they perform any operation. They deal 
chiefly in oils. An old woman at Nathpoor has acquired 
considerable reputation by extracting the stone fi.*om the 
bladder, which she does after the manner of tlie ancients. I 
have not heard of any pi’actitioners in surgery; but this is 
much more than is to be found towards the east. 

The obstetrical art is in the possession of women of the 
lowest ranks, who assured me, that they never attempted any 
thing farther than to secure the umhillcal cord ; and they pro¬ 
fessed a total ignorance of any moans for promoting difficult 
labours. In all cases of pain in the abdomen, they are em¬ 
ployed by the men ; and I believe often give considerable 
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relief, by riibbing and squeezing tlie affected parts. These 
pains they attribute chiefly to the change of place, in what 
they call the Dhum, that is the pulsation in the great artery 
on the loins; but they also irnaginc, thstt portions of the liver 
are occasionally detached; artd roll about, producing gripes, 
and what nosologists call fiorbor^gmi. The wise women are 
here employed to fix these detached portions. Those of 
Bengal profess a total ignoi'ance of this art, as I once had 
occasion to learn. , 

The number of those who deal in spells and incantationa, 
is exceedingly great. Those who by such means pretend 
t« cast out devils, and to cure diseases, and the bites of ser¬ 
pents are called Ojha and Gmii, and may amount to about 
5500. In many parts they are divided into two classes, one 
of which confines its attempts to the cure of diseases, and the 
casting out devils; for by these wiseacres most of the dis¬ 
eases are attributed to the common enemy of man; who is 
generally allowed to be a fair and good source of profit. The 
others confine their labours to curing the bites of serpents, 
but will not venture to sell the favour of the deity, by whom 
those dreadful reptiles are guided, and therefore have no 
reward except reputation. In other parts again the whole 
Ojhas undertake both branches of the profession. This delu¬ 
sion, especially concerning devils, is most prevalent towards 
the frontier of Mo rang, and towards the *Nagar, and there 
about 500 persons gain a trifle by pretending to be able to 
consecrate ashes and water, although they have not taken 
the trouble to acquire any forms of prayer. In the Moslem 
government these Qjhas or Gunis, at least near the capital, 
are said to have been taxed from 1 to 5 rs. each. This tax is 
said to have been removed by a Mr, Ducarel, for what reason 
I do not know; but I have known several old settlers, who 
seemed to have as little doubt as the natives of the efficacy of 
these spells against serpents at least; they were too good 
Christians I suppose, to admit the power of idolaters over 
the devil. 

Inoculation for the small-pox is everywhere practised, with 
great success, by the person.s who have no other i*emedy but 
prayer, and who are also employed by those who have the 
spontaneous disease. No person whose father has rejected 
the practise of inoculation, will now admit of his child’s un- 


dergoing the operation. The operators are called Tikawaleh, 
Gotpachcha, Basanta Chikitsak, and Pachnniya, and are of 
the lowest dregs of the populace, exactly on the same footing 
as in Dinajpoor. In this district there may be between 6 and 
700 persons, who in this manner gain a part of their living. 

HELiGKiNa AND Sects,^—C alculating in the same manner as 
I did in Dinaipoor, I estimate the Muhainmedan population 
at 43 per cent of the whole or at i,S43,000 persona. ^ The 
result of the calculations for each division will be seen in the 
Appendix, and where will be seen the proportion of Mubam- 

medans to Hindus in each division. 

—The followers of Muhammed; although 
by no means so numerous as in Dinajpoor, have more influ¬ 
ence, a much larger proportion of the land being in their 
possession, and the manners of the chief town being almost 
entirely Miihammedan, In general also they are somewhat 
more strict observers of their law, although the difference is 
not very material. The faith on the whole seems to be gra¬ 
dually gaining ground, the strictness with which the doctrine 
of caste is here observed, occaaioning many converts, and the 
passage from one religion to the other, according to the 
existing practice is very trifling, as scarcely any new dogmas 
or practices are required, a few external ceremornes is all 
that is necessary, and the convert continues to dread the same 
imaeinarv beings, and to appease their wrath in the same 
raX as he did before hie eoeversioe. Although the 
Hindus are not behind hand in paying their respects to the 
saints of the Moslems, and especially to the grandsons of 
the prophet; yet there is a good deal of ill-will between the 
two sects. The mutual offerings to the objects of each other s 
worship or respect, are here more confined to the ignorant 
than in Ronggopoor, although many examples of this laxity 
of thinking may be found among even those dedicated to re¬ 
ligion ; and a good many even of the highest Hindus defray 
the expense of a pageant in honour of the grandsons of Mu- 
hammed; and during the rites performed in honour of their 
memory, entertain all those who apply with sherbet (blmrbut) 
and parched grain. This custom was probably introduced 
when the fury of the Moslems in celebrating these nte? was 
without check, and it was probably meant to screen the 
wealthy Huulu from the dangers of bigotry, inflamed by 
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tumult. The two sects liowevei’, so tar figvec, tlmt although 
many Moslems kill oxen, and eat beef, yet scarcely any of 
them can be induced to sell a cow ov a calf to an lituropean. 
The murder of these innocents would give too great an 
offence to their neighbours, and would probably 1)6 followed 
fay some kind of retaliation. 

In this district also the worship of Satya Narayan among 
the Hindus, and of Satya Pir among the Moslems, is very 
prevalent. Although these words imply the true God, the 
worship weans neither sect from any one of their errors; 
each continues to follow every species of mummery, and this 
object of worship is chosen only in cases of little importance, 
because he is supposed to be very good natured and to con¬ 
cede trifles with uiuch readiness. The hymns in which he is 
celebrated by the Hindus are called Pangchali, and are all 
in tlie language of Bengal, which is no doubt the original 
source of this worship. . It has liowever been discovered that 
these poems were composed in the vulgar language by Sang- 
kar-Acbarya, although that person in all probability ivould 
not have understood a word of them; nor can I learn that 
any such poems exist in the Hindi dialect, and much less in 
that of Karnala, which was the native language of that cele¬ 
brated teacher. It has* also been discovered that these 
hymns arc taken from the Bhavishyat Puvan, part of the 
works of Vyas, but this seems doubtful, for these works 
seem to me to he constantly quoted and vei'y seldom con¬ 
sulted ; nor do I believe that any Brahman in the three dis¬ 
tricts which I have examined, has ever seen one-tentlx part 
of the works attributed to Vyas, or has read almost any part 
of them, except the Sri Bhagwat and Mahabharat; concern¬ 
ing the otbers, they appear to me almost always to sipeak 
from mere vepovt, for I never could procure any of these 
works in order to have any quoted passages extracted. Be¬ 
sides the Pangchali, alleged to be composed by Sangkar- 
Acbarya, tbex*c are otbers composed by Rameswar, a Rarhi 
Brahman who lived in Barddbaman, and by Krithivas, who 
composed also a poem concerning the actions of Ram. 

The appointment of Kazis in this district has been ma¬ 
naged with much more regularity than in the two districts 
towards the east, each division under a Darogah having a 
Kazi, and the extent of the jurisdictions of the two officers 
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KA/tS, MIRMAHAtUTS* 

being commensurate. Several of" tlie Kazis, nlthough decent 
men, have little polish in their manners, and the state of 
their education is in general as defective as in Ilonggopoor. 
This perhaps could not be avoided, as the reward for theix 
services is not of a nature sufficient to defray the expense 
of a liberal education; and several of them said that they 
were very indifferent about their offices, having found their 
flocks very disobedient and unruly. That they are not po¬ 
pular is pretty cvident> for they in general complained that 
the people living on free estates considered themselves as 
totally exempt from their Jujisclietion, and never employed 
them at any ceremony, except when their seal as notaries 
was required. 

In the appointment of deputies, the Kazis of this district 
have not followed any general plan. In some places they 
appoint deputies to collect their dues from the Mollas of 
villages, who are usually chosen by the people, or at least 
appointed, agreeable to what is known to be the general 
wish. If these deputie.s are few in number, they are called 
Nayehs; but if they exceed live or six, they commonly 
receive no higher title than Molln. In some places these 
deputies act as Mirmahaluts, that is persons who, like f:he 
raramaniks of the Hindus in Bengal, settle all disputes con¬ 
cerning caste, and punish those who transgress its law; in 
other places again the Mirmahaluts are distinct from tlje de¬ 
puties, and subordinate to their authority ; finally, in others 
there are no such persons. In gome places the Kazis have 
appointed no deputies distinct from the Mollas of the vil¬ 
lages, but grant letters of confirmation to whatever person 
they think will be agreeable to the multitude, and these re¬ 
turn the dues which the Kazi ought to receive ; and this 
seems to he the most judicious plan, at least for obtaining 
popularity, for these village Mollas being usually bigots and 
men of austere manners, have considerable influence. The 
deputy or Moll a is seldom allowed moi'C than 1 ana on the 
rupee for hia trouble of collection. In other places the Kazi 
gets 13 anas, the Molla 2 anas, and the Mirnuihalut 1 ana j 
the latter has besides many perquisites. The state of edu¬ 
cation among the deputies and Mollas is much the same as 
in Ronggopoor. 

Fakir in this district is a term given indi-scriminately to all 
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religious mendicants, Moslem and Hiiitlu ; but this is as 
great an improjuriety as the term Padre, which all such per¬ 
sons give themselves when they beg from an European. 
Fakir, hi the proper acceptation, should be BU’ictly confined 
to the Mr.hamniedans. In this district they are much on the 
same footing as in Ronggopoor ; they have not so much hy¬ 
pocritical cant, nor are they so nmch respected as in I>inaj- 
poor : some of them even w'bo have conaiderable endowments 
are rational men, whose behaviour is totally free from any 
extravagance. The sects among’ the Fakirs, of which I heard 
in this district are as follows. 

The Benawas ought to abstain totally from marriage, and 
pass their time in pious exercises, and in the practice of cha¬ 
rity, for maintaining the expense of which many, if not all 
of them, have tmdowments. But of 73 pers.ons of this de¬ 
scription, of whom I heard, 64 had taken to themselves 
wives, and had not been deprived of their lands, although 
tliey had suffered much in the opinion of the people. Their 
lands however were not considered as hereditary possessions, 
but ought to go to diseipios that are brought up according 
to the rules of the order, in all probability most of the dis¬ 
ciples will be their own children, their office will gradufilly 
become hereditary, and they will then be considered as be¬ 
longing to the next clasa. 

The Tukiyalidars here are consUlered as distinct from the 
Benawas, and marriage is thought perfectly consistent with 
their duties. They all have endowments, and a monument 
dedicated to some religious person where they burn u lamp 
and pass their time in the practice of hospitality and religious 
exercises. I heard of i?03 .such persons. Many- Benawas, 
however, it must be observed, have Tukiycihs, 

The Julali Fakirs are said to hare been instituted by the 
blessed (Huzrut) Julal of Bukharah. When a person is ad¬ 
mitted into this Order, his body is burned with a charcoal 
ball. Of this kind I heard of families, more than one 
half of which are confined to the division under Thanali 
Dangrkhora. 

The Madari Fakirs are much more numerous, and were 
stated at above 1 GOO families. They are said to have been 
instituted by a certain Shah Budi uddin Madar, who was a 
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Khalit or religious man of Mutlinah, that deserted his lamily, 
and all the pleasures of the flesh. The Tahirs, both Jidalis 
and Madaris, are much on the same footing as in Kong- 
gopoor, but more of them have endowments. Both isiay be¬ 
come Benawas or Tulciyahdars. The order seems to be fast 
increasing, an extravagance in purchasing the favour of God 
b<;ing one of the principal means, which the people take to 
dispose of the additional resources, that a long peace, and 
a government comparatively excellent have bestowed. Were 
the number of Fakirs or other religious mendicants defined, 
this disposition might enable the professors to live with dig¬ 
nity, and they might prove an ornament to the country by 
their building and learnings; but here the multitude alone 
increases, each is as poor, squalid and ignorant as his pre¬ 
decessors, and the additional resources, that might have 
been derived from such happy circumstances, have been 
squandered on objects of total inutility. 

I did not hear of any Khondkars, who instruct the })eopIe 
in their duty ; but there may be a few, that escaped my 
notice. The Mollas have in most parts the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of receiving well disposed persons into the order of 
Murids, on the same footing as in Ronggopoor; but in 
several places a description of men called Pirzodaa interfere 
with this source of emolument. Most of these are vagrants, 
or at least come here only occasionally, and chiefly from 
Moorshedabad. I heard of three only, who resided in this 
district. The profession of Murid, in some places, is almost 
universal with every adult Muhammedaii religion of the sect 
called Sunni; for the Shiyas reject the ceremony. In others 
again very few make this profession of adherence to their 
law, whicii, like most other similar professions, has in reality 
very little effect. It costs from four anas to one rupee. In 
tlii.s district a little more attention is paid to prayer and ablu¬ 
tion than in Ronggopoor, and I heard of 73 public criers, who 
with their shrill voice endeavoured to remind the people of 
the regular times, when they should perform these duties. 
These criers have endowments, which probably induces them 
to continue their irksome labour; for this is attended with 
but indifferent success. In the capital indeed ^000 persons 
are said to attend to the call of .W criers; but in the country 
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the w'hole number of such dutiful persons does not, it is said, 
exceed 500 persons. Compared however with Ronggopoor 
this rmist be allowed to be a great degree of attention. 

Pilgrimage, another sacred duty of the Moslems, is here 
in no great request, except among the I^akirs, who naturally 
wander in the course of their begging, and frequently resort 
to Peruya. The profane chiefly frequent Nckmurud, 
where they can both pray, and enjoy the pastimes and pro¬ 
fits of the fair, four men however have returned from Muk- 
kah, and two from Karbnla, and a female of rank has accom¬ 
plished the meritorious task of visiting both places. Such 
persons are held in great veneration, and have the title of 
Kaici. Every one, however, who has gone even to Nek- 
mu rud, at least in some places of the district, hoists a flag 
before bis door, and some huts are distinguished by five Or 
six of those badges of honour, which in many places of 
Bengal no cue has the assurance to raise, who has not pro¬ 
fessed himself to be a man of peculiar holiness. Much about 
the same attention is paid here as in Ronggopoor to the 
duty of reading the Koran, a book which probably not five 
men in the district understand. 

^ he fasts aie heie not so scrupulously observed astowaxTis 
the east. In one division it was indeed said, that every one 
fasted, more or less, during the month Rumzan ; but In 
othex's scarcely any, it was said, gave themselves the trouble 
except for a few days, and many made no attempt to aflliet 
tlieir stomachs for the honour of God. The celebration of 
Mohurrum in commendation of the gi’andsons of the prophet 
is the ceremony, that is by far most universally and pom¬ 
pously exhibited ; xind, as I have already mentioned, many 
Hindus of rank imitate the wealthy Moslems in defraying 
tlie expense of procession, and in entertaining the populace 
with sherbet and food. The populace both Hindu and 
Moslem are quite delighted with the gaudy and noisy pro¬ 
cessions ; and the former, now that they can do it without 
danger, seem fully as eager for the festival as the latter are. 
The Moslems, however, on this occasion still lotain a good 
deal of ferocity in their looks; and it is probably the fear 
of the bayonet aloncy thxit I’etains the scymitar in the scabbard. 
1'his ceremony is everywhere celebrated with the same em¬ 
blems, savouring of idolatry, that I have befoi'e had occasion 
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to mention ; but in this district I observed no images oiFered 
at the monuments of siiiats. 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness with which the 
memory of the grandsons of the prophet is celebrated, very 
few are Shiyas, or belong to the party which adheres to the 
father of these princes. Probably in the whole district there 
arc not 200 families of this sect; in the course of my in¬ 
quiries I did not hear of so many. About 100 families are 
said to reside in the capital, mostly fanniies, originally from 
Persia, and of high birth and decent education. Several of 
the Kazisj Darogahs and Munsufs, have with great propriety 
been selected from among these, as in general well qualified 
to discharge their duties ; but in several divisions there was 
not a single man of this sect, except one or two of these 
pul;>lic officers. 

iiniong the Mubaramedans, concubines (Nekahs) are al¬ 
ways united to their lord by a contract before the Kani or 
his deputy, and accompanied by a religious ceremony. In 
this dLstrictj especially where the proportion of Hindus is 
greatest, the doctrine of caste has gained a complete prac¬ 
tical ascendancy over the Moslems, and has occasioned a vast 
number of subdivisions, the members of whicli do not inter¬ 
marry, and often will not eat in company. Men of rank and 
education laugh at this absurdity; and where the Moslems 
are most numerous, there are many fewer distinctions, and 
the number excluded from general communion is small, and 
Is chiefly confined to those of professions that are reckoned 
low and dishonoiu'iible. In some places, for iiistaiice, almost 
every trade forms a separate caste, as anioiig the Hindus, 
while in otliera it is only a few low trades that are excluded. 
In the former places, national distinctions are also a complete 
bar to intermarriages, but in others little attention is paid to 
this, and a person’s descent in the male line is alone con¬ 
sidered as of importance. I shall first give an account of 
these national or family differences, and then notice the dis¬ 
tinctions that have arisen from profession. 

persons who claim a descent from the prophet are pretty 
numerous, and exclusive of the five divisions towards the 
the south-east, it was said might amount to somewhat more 
than 700 families. M^hat number of pretenders may be in 
tliese five divisions I cannot say, as I did not hear of these 



distinctions until I had passed these parts ; but the nuinber 
must be considerable, probably not less than 100, 

The Moguls, lately governors ol’ India, are far from being 
numerous, and probably do not amount to ,^00 families. Many 
subdivisions have: tahen place among this people, Tliey 
seem originally to have been divided into four Aoiads, de> 
scended as supposed from four sons of a certain king; for 
this manner of accounting for the origin of nations, from one 
common progenitor, has passed from the Arabs to all the 
nations that have adopted their faith. Farther, the Moguls 
have divided into four Koums or nations, according to the 
places wliere they settled, ^riiese Koitnis are Irani (Persian), 
Turani (Tartarian), Rashihani (Russian), and Chakatta, of 
which I can learn no explanation ; perhaps it may siguity the 
Moguls who remained in their original territories. To these 
some add a fifth Koum, Durrani, although others consider 
the l^urranisas a tribe of Afghans, that is of the highlanders 
who inhabited the mountains situated between India and 
Persia. Moguls of all these subdivisions ought to abstain 
from intermarriages, as ought also those who differ in re¬ 
ligious opinions, and embrace the opposite doctrinea of Shiya 
and Sunni, 

The descendants of the Pathana, an Afghan race who go¬ 
verned India before the Moguls, are in this district much 
more numerous, and may aoiount to about 3000 families. 
These three tribes, on account of their illustrious descent 
and former prowess, are considered as pure, or noble, and 
pay no rent for the ground which tbeir houses arnd gardens 
occupy, nor should they undertake to cultivate any lands 
that pay a rent. But many by dire .necessity have been in¬ 
duced to degrade themselves, and have sunk much in the 
opinion of the people. Service, either in the military or civil 
departments, exclusive of domestic labour, is considered as 
much more honourable, as is also commerce, neither of these 
employments reipiiring manual labour, for which these once 
haughty conquerors had a decided aversion, d hey did not 
honour the plough like the hardy sons of Rome, nor did they 
despise traffic like the gallant knights of the north. The 
exemption from house-rent makes them careful in preserving 
the purity of their descent, although it is alleged that there 
are many pretenders whose claims at host are very doubtful. 
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Except artists^ all the remainin^^ MLiliainmeclana call them¬ 
selves Sheykiia, as dairaing a descent from the gentry of 
Arabia, an honour to winch, from their personal appearance, 
a few have some sort of claim; but it is a few alone that can 
boast of this distinction, and the greater part are not to be 
distinguished from the Hindu peasantry of the vicinity* 
These Slieykhs are in general cultivators, and seem inucli 
fonder of the plough than of any other profession- In some 
parts they have subdivided themselves variousiy, in others 
they are all without distinction CLilied Sheykhs* The chief 
cause of difierence seems to have amen from those who, as 
much as possiblcj imitate the nobler tribes in concealing their 
women, wdiile others are not at this pains, which to a farmer 
is always attended with aii excessive inconvenience. The 
former kind in different parts I heard called Darbhanggiya 
and Bara Slieyktis, the latter w^ere called Chaharl and Kul- 
Imiya* 

I have before stated, that with respect to various artists 
who have adopted the faith of Mulmmmed, there exists a 
great variety of practices. In some places any Sheykli tnay 
practise an art without separating from his former com¬ 
panions* In others such a practice is not admitted, and in 
various places there is a great dilference m the number of 
trades (hat are rejected or admitted a.^ honourable for a 
Sbeykh to follow* Farther, the Fakirs seldom marry except 
among each other, and that only with those of their own 
order ; and the children of prostitutes are never received 
into the fainiliea of honest women. Besides, many Hindu 
artificers have been converted, and still retain many of tlseir 
old practices, ami in particular vdien they have been of re¬ 
spectability, an abhorrence at eating or intermarrying with 
strangerst These separate themselves from the She3'k]>s, 
Again, many other artists, who among the Hindus were con¬ 
sidered as vile and infamous, have been converted, but the 
Sheyklis abstain from their communion, least they should 
degrade their faith among the heathen. There are, how¬ 
ever, many of these tribes of artists, both of the purer and 
more vik sorts, who still adliere to their former doctrines. 
In the following list, therefore, I merely give a statement of 
tlie ])ersons who I w-as told are excluded from coammnbn. 
In this, for instance, will not be included all tbe tailors who 


are Muhammedans, but only those who are excluded fVotn a 
full cooiiimnion by the Sheykhs that live in the vicinity; foe 
the same person will be admitted in one place, and rejected 
in another. Here also I do not give all the Chamars of the 
district, the greater part of that low tribe being still Hindus. 
Neither are all the people mentioned in this list strictly speak¬ 
ing artists ; many of them have become cultivators, althougli 
their extraction being known, no one except the people of the 
same caste, will eat or intermarry with their families. By far 
the most numerous class of this kind, and that which most 
generally keeps itself separate, consists of weavers of the 
tribe of Jolaha, who, in order to distinguisli themselves from 
their pagan brethren, call themselves Momin or believers. 
Those who are excluded from marriage by the Sheykhs, may 
amount to 3200 houses, and the families are numerous ; seve¬ 
ral brothers commonly living together, and these keep one or 
two looms, w'hile the remainder plough. 

Hindus. —Respecting the Hindus of this district it is re¬ 
markable, as has already been mentioned, that a very large 
proportion is alleged to be of foreign extraction, especially 
in the part of Mithiia that it contains, and in the whole of 
Gaur, The most intelligent natives that I have consulted, 
can assign no reason for this emigration, nor have they any 
tradition concerning any dreadful calamity by which the 
country wms depopulated, and whi<!h did not affect the neigh¬ 
bouring territories. It is still more remarkable, that there is 
scarcely any great native tribe of those who cultivate the land, 
and who in India usually constitute three-fourths of the popu¬ 
lation. These tribes of cultivators, such as the Koch of 
Kamrup, and the different kinds of VVocul of Kaniata, may 
in general be considered as the original inhabitants of the 
country ; but in the two above-mentioned parts of this district 
the greater part of the cultivators seem to have been extir¬ 
pated. In many parts of Bengal, indeed the greater part of 
the cultivators would seem to have embraced the faith of 
Muhammed, as has been the case in the parts of Matsya, that 
belong to this district; but, in the western parts of this dis¬ 
trict that has by no means been the case; yet even there a 
very small proportion of the cultivators consist of any tribe, 
that can be considered as aboriginal. Several such tribes, 
however, seem to remain, and shall be carefully traced. 





To begin with trie sacred order, one of its raost huiiortant 
divisions is into the 10 nations, of which it at present consists? 
and to ascertain when this division took place, might help to 
throw some light on the obscurities oflndian record. By the; 
Pandits it is generally admitted, that among the Rishis and 
Munis of former days, that is their ancestors or predecessors, 
there were no such distinctions, and the oldest antharities 
that those whom I have consulted can quote as mentioning 
this division, are the works attributed to Vyas, and called 
the Vishnu Furan and Sri Bhagwat. It is therefore not im¬ 
probable, that this distinction was introduced by Yyas, who 
may be considered as the lawgiver of the present Hindus. 
Of the seat of these 10 nations, one name Oaiir is supposed 
to be entirely, and one named Milbila is supposed to be partly 
contained in tins district. 

With respect however to the nation of Gaur. there is some 
dilliculty. The district called Gaur, although it contained 
the former capital of Bengal, is so trifling, that when f treafod 
of Dinajpoor it appeared to me unlikely to have communi¬ 
cated its name to a nation of Brahmans, especially as the 
prince, who first rendered the place a seat of government, 
seerna to have been under the necessity of introducing a colony 
of Brahmans to supply his dominions with instructors; and as 
Gaur seems of the five northern nations of Brahmans, to 
have been the most important, as it communicates its name to 
all the others. Farther, the few Brahmans of the Gaur 
nation, that are now in Bengal, have avowedly come very re¬ 
cently from the west of India, and the same is the case with 
almost all the tribes of Sudras, who claim to be of the Gaur 
nation; none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to 
be found in Gaur. 1 therefore concluded, that some place 
called G-aur In the vicinity of Agra or Delhi, was the original 
country of this nation. I have however since met with some 
well-informed Bralnnana of this nation who allege, that the 
Gaur of Bengal is their original place of Bcttlement, but that 
the whole of them were removed from thence by Janmejay, 
and placed near Hastinapoor, where he gave them lands, and 
where their descendants now live. This prince was a great 
grandson of Arjun tlie brother of Yudhisthir, in whose time 
Vyas flourished. The tradition is, that when this colony was 
removed, it consisted of 1300 families. We may perhaps 
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however therefore be alloweil to suppose that Vyas» by the 
authority and assistance of Yudhishthir, placed a colony of 
the sacred order on the borders of Bengal; but that it met 
with little success; and that in the time of Jan mej ay, the third 
king of the family of Pandu, it became necessary to secure 
the colony from the barbarians, by removing it near the seat 
of government. Bengal and Gaurin all probability, reinained 
without instructors of this kind until the time of Adisur. The 
Sudras, however, of Ganr, having as well as the Brahmans 
come from the west of India, renders this emigration in the 
time of Jamnejay rather doubtful. In the whole district there 
are said to be about 50 families of this nation of Brahmans, 
of whom about 20 are settled in Gaur. The whole o.re men 
of business, and are little tenacious of their customs, so that, 
to tlie astonishment of my Bengalese, they did not even scruple 
to ride in a carriage drawn by oxen. They are in great dif¬ 
ficulty for women, and must often either want marriage, or 
undertake a long journey to the west. 

The other nation of the Brahmans, originally belonging to 
this district, is called Mithila, seems never to have been ex¬ 
pelled, and is very Nourishing. In the whole there is said to 
be between 11 and 12000 families, of whom between 0 and 
lOOOO are settled in the parts of Mithila, that are contained 
in this district, and about 2000 have invaded their eastern 
neighbours of Gaur and Matoya. 

The customs by which this nation are at present ruled, are 
said to hare been established by a certain Hari, Singh a, a 
Rajput, who was king of Mithila, or Tirahoot or Tirabhukti, 
as it is called in the Sangakrita language. The Brahmans by 
this prince were divided into four ranks. The highest are 
called Suti; the second, Majrot:; the third, Yogya ; and the 
fourth, Grihasthas. These distinctions were founded on the 
various degrees of supposed purity and learning, which in 
the time of Hari Singha individuals possessed; but the dis¬ 
tinctions have now become totally hereditary. At the time of 
Hari Singha only id men were considei’ed as entitled to the 
dignity of Suti. These distinctions do not absolutely prevent 
intermarriages; but, if a man of high rank marries a low 
girl, he sinks to her rank, only he is reckoned at its head. If 
a low man can afford the enormous expense of marrying a 
woman of high birth, he is considered as elevated to the head 


of his own tribe, but cannot ascend to a perfect level with 
those of the tribe above him. In this district the two higher 
classes are very few in nLimber, and there seems to be little 
loss, as scarcely any of the Sulis, and very few of the Majro- 
tis give themselves any sort of trouble; but live entirely by 
the rents of their lands, or the profit of their rent; and if by 
accident they become poor, they can always obtain a main¬ 
tenance by marrying the daughter of some low but wealthy 
man, who will cheerfully and thankfully support them and 
their ehildren, owing to the lustre that will be added to hia 
family. In such cases however, they themselves are reduced 
to the level of their father-in-law; and their children, if they 
wish to gain distinction, will be under the necessity of under¬ 
going the fatigues of study. 

Among the Mithilas no distinction of caste arises from a 
difference of .sect, because almost the whole follow the doctrine 
of the Tantras. The Pandits among them are Gurus and Fu- 
robits for the remainder. Some of the Pandits assured me, 
that almost every one followed the worship of the Bam Ach- 
arya, at least so far as to get drunk in their private devotions. 
Others denied this, and it is not civil to ask a man whether 
he is of this or of the Pasu Bhav. Just contrary to the 
custom of Bengal, the Mithilas of the Sakti sect openly ac¬ 
knowledge their belief, while all those of other sects carefully 
conceal their depEmture from the common doctrine of their 
brethren. 

Pofessiona give rise to considerable difference among the 
Brahmans of Mithila. Those who study more or less, and 
reject service are the highest, and may amount to 10 per cent, 
of the whole. Next to such diligent persons are tho.se who 
occupy lands, either free or assessed, and attend chiefly to 
their cultivation. These may amount to about 68 per cent, 
of the whole. Next to tliesc are those who take service from 
the government or Zemindars, to carry on busine.ss, and such 
may amount to 10 per cent, of the whole. These divisions 
produce no absolute difference of caste. A Pandit, without 
any disgrace, may marry the daughter of an officer of reve¬ 
nue, if his Ijirth be equal. 

Next to those are the BrahmEins, who copy books for sale 
(Masijivi), those who are owners of temples (Dew'al or Tapa.s), 
wlio carry arms (Asijivi), and who serve in temples (Pujaris). 
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These rank in the order above-mentioned, and the rank of 
the priests ofEciating in temples, both as proprietors and 
servants, depends entirely on the rank of tlie person by whom 
the temple was built. Those w’ho serve in the temples of tlie 
village gods, and are called Yajak, are very low; but still, 
lower than them are the Dliavak, who are running footmen or 
messengers, and the Pachak, who act as cooks for Sudras of 
a pure caste. A Pandit will not reject the water of any of 
these persons; but he would not marry into their families. 
The number of the whole is very trifling, perhaps 2 or 3 per 
cent, and they may all iiiterinarry. 

Below these are the Gurus and Purohits of the impure 
tribes, and they are usually called by the name of the tribe 
for which they perform ceremonies. The Bengalese term 
Vai ■iia, which is apidied to such persons is here also known; 
but those who act for the four castes called Sungri, Dh.oba, 
Teli and Dorasiya are considered as rather higher, and are 
called Chausakhis. The Varnas may amount to 8 or f) per cent. 

Among the Mitlulas there are no Maruiparas, but there are 
some persons analogous to the Agradanis of Bengal, These 
are called Mahapatras, and if possible, are lower than Varnas ; 
but still they have divided into sects of various degrees of 
impurity. Some perform their office only fof Brahmans, and 
are reckoned better than Varnas; but those %vho officiate for 
Sudras are very bad. Their number is small, not above one 
in 2 or 300. 

Of the Kanyakubja nation there are many in this district. 
In the first place of the colony introduced by Adisur, and 
called the five tribes (Pangchagotra) there are, including 
Varnas, about 1300 families of the Rarhiya division, and 300 
of the Barandras, Very few of these have encroached on 
the Mitliilas, and they chiefly occupy Gain*, and the part of 
Matsya that is included in this district; but the Rarhiyas 
have encroached much on the Barandraa, as the whole is in 
the land of Barandar. This invasion is said to have been 
owing to the attack, winch, before the establishment of the 
British government, w'as made by the Mahrattas on the 
western districts of Bengal, which constitute what is called 
Rarhiya. I have nothing to add to what I have already 
stated concerning these Brahmans, The same is the case 
respecting the Baidiks, another colony from Kanyakubja, 
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who aT6 entirely confincti to the south-east parts of the dis¬ 
trict. About 25 families of Bengal, and 40 of Kann-up have 
settled in the-se parts. 

A more recent colony have>)Coroe from j^anyahubja, and its 
members still preserve the name of their country. These 
Brahmans are spread almost (ujually through the whole dis¬ 
trict, I'ew or none are men of any learning i but some of 
them act as Gurus and Purohits for the Rajputs, and othev 
tribes from their original country, although some of these 
have adopted the Mithila Brahmans for guides. One man, 
however, who has travelled much in the south of India, and 
who now assists me, is hy far the most intelligent man that I 
have met in the district, and is I believe the most learued, 
A few are officers in the service of Zemindars or gov em¬ 
inent, but the greater pai’t have taken to the profession of 
arms, and arc employed as guards (Burukandaj). It is said, 
that there are about 1100 families. Several divisions exist 
among them, which seem originally to have been local dis¬ 
tinctions, such as Antarbediya Saiyurya and Sonoriya; but 
the first are reckoned the highest in rank, and the latter the 
lowest. At this distance, how'ever, these distinctions are not 
well understood, I shall therefore decline saying any thing 
farther concerning them. The ignorant of them go some¬ 
times in carriages drawn by oxen; but it is totally contrary 
to their law. Most of them are of the sect nf Saiva, as taught 
by Sangkaracharya. 

A very few Saraswat Brahmans, the most western nation 
of the northern division of the sacred order, have settled in 
this district, where they officiate as Purohits for those who 
‘ pretend to be of the royal or military caste (KLshatriyas). 
Some have lands, but none are in service, although a few of 
them trade as wholesale merchants. Some, 1 am told, have 
become followers of Nanak. Five or six familiea of the Utkal 
nation have settled in the south-east corner of the district, 
and act as Purohits for some artificers of that country. Only 
one family of the Pangcha Drabir division has settled in this 
district. He is a Gujjarat Brahman, who resides in the 
north-west quarter as a merchant. These are all the Brah¬ 
mans that belong to the 10 nations, into which the sacred 
tribe is usually divided; but a large proportion of the Brah¬ 
mans of this district still remains to be mentioned. 
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There are said to be about, JjtOOO families^ rrioatly'settled on 
the estate-of the Darbliangga Raja^ who are most usually 
called Bhungiya or Zemindar Brahmans, Both words imply 
their being employed in the mapagement of land, the former 
in the Hindi,; the latter in tlie Persian language.' A vast 
number of other denommatipws* are •given to them, such as 
Paschimafrom their having come from Rie west, andMagadh 
from their haying come from the vicinity of Patna^ They 
■\«re besidfjs divided into a great number of tribes, that I have 
not yet been able to trace in any degree, so as even to satisty 
myself. Theh* manners everywhere, are however, nearly the 
jame. They are fond" o'f being called Raja and Zemindar, 
and rent land without any scruple. They indeed chiefly sub¬ 
sist by fanning, although they will not hold the plough with 
their own hands. They also willingly enter mto military ser¬ 
vice, or engage as messengers. Few have an education suffi¬ 
cient to qualify them for any higher civil employment. They 
are said to form a large proportion of the farmers, every¬ 
where between Benares and the Kosi, especially on the 
south side of the Ganges. In fact their manners are very 
similar to those of the Knjputs. They eat meat without its 
being offered in sacrifice ; do not accept of charity (Dan), and 
are fond of a military life. They seem to me to be the remains 
of the Braclimani of Pliny, whom he represents as a people, 
and not as a prieathood. They do not acknowledge national 
divisions, but like other Brahmans^ are, divided into Beds and 
Gotras. As I expect next year to visit a district, wliere they 
are much more numerous, I shall defer saying anything more 
concerning them, until I have had a better opportunity of 
tracing their history. 

Akin to the Bhungiyas, as being entirely secularised, are 
the l^avanas, who are also said to have come from the west 
of India, and live entirely by commerce, trading in grain, 
and more especially in cattle. Twenty families are said to 
have settled in Krishnagunj. All ‘these Brahmans are sup¬ 
posed to be descended from the original inhabitants of this 
earth (Jambudwip), which is surrounded by a salt sea; but 
there are other Brahmans, who are supposed to have come 
from a world called Sakadwip, which is surrounded by a sea 
of milk, and in which our petty navigators of Europe have 
made no discoveries; but an account of these outlandish 



places may, it if? said, be found in the Bribannaradiya, one 
of the 18 Purans composed by Vyas. The manner in which 
these Brahmans came to tins earth is said to be related in 
the Samba Puran, a portion the Upa Puran, which also 
V^yas is said to have written. Samba, the son of Krishna, 
having offended his father by an intrigue with one of the 
1600 wives of that god, was smitten with a distemper. A 
Muni or Brahman of the old school, who was named Narad, 
advised Samba to send Garur, the bird on which bis father 
rode, to Sakadw'ip for a physician. The bird accordingly 
seized three Brahmans with their wives and brought them to 
this earth, where all their descendants continue to practise 
medicine. The descendants of the three Brahmans form 
three different families, Balaniya, Pithiya and Chonchiya, from 
their ancestors having been carried on the head, on the 
back, and in the bill of the bird. The first are the highest, 
but they all intermarry, nor arb the descendants of the same 
parent stock prevented from intermarriages. They have 
Gurus and Pucohits of their own caste. They speak the 
Hindi language, and some of them have a knowledge of 
Sangskrita, Bhagulpoor seems to be the chief place of their 
residence; but between 80 and 40 families have settled in 
this country. The whole assume the title of Misra, that is 
persons who have acquired a mixture of ail kinds of learning; 
but in this district no one is considered as a man of great 
science. They are Purohits for many of the Khatris Raj¬ 
puts and Bhungiya Brahmans; but others of these castes 
content themselves with the ordinary Brahmans of this mi¬ 
serable world. The Sakadwipis are chiefly followers of 
Madhav, and worship Krishna and Radha. In the eastern 
part of the district are above 100 families of hereditary astro¬ 
logers, who are supposed to be descended from a Brahman, 
with the assistance of a Vaisya woman. Next to the astro¬ 
logers in rank are the bards, who still adhere to the Pagan 
doctrines. 

Those Baniyas who properly deal in money, among the 
Mithilas and western nations, are usually said to have come 
from Agra, but they have divided into three sorts, Agar- 
waleh, Agrahari, and Puri Agarwaleh Baniyas. Of the whole 
there are between 40 and 50 families settled in the capital 
and divisiorns towards the west. They are reckoned the 



highest of the Bavuyas, live witlj great strictness, anfl both 
their Gurus anti Purohits are tirahmana of! Gaur. They are 
all of the sect of Vishnu. Besides dealing in money, they 
also deal in. clotli, metals, and many other articles, and mostly 
in the whtdesale way. These are the people whom Europeans 
have called Banians, 

From the same country, ami following the same occupa¬ 
tions, are said to have come somewhat more than 900 fa- 
miUes called Vaisya Baniyas, that is traders, who observe the 
customs of the Vaisya, or of the third pure caste of Hindus. 
Notwitiistanding this pretension to imitate their betters, they 
are not thought so pure as the Agarwalehs, but ane still ad¬ 
mitted to be a pure tribe- Their Gurus here are either the 
Basil ami S army a sis or Nanak; and their Purohits are Mi- 
thila Brahmans, They are scattered through every part of 
the district, except Gaur. The people of the same profes¬ 
sion among the Bengalese arc called Swarna Banik, but have 
been degraded to a very low rank. 

In Bengal, by some strange caprice, not only the bankers, 
but the goldsmiths w'ere excluded from the pure castes of 
artificers, while blacks^niths, carpenters, weavers, and bar¬ 
bers obtained the dignity that pure birth confers; but this 
is by no means the case in Mithila, nor in the west, where 
the Sonar or goldsmith is considered as next in rank to the 
maker oi" garlands. Xn most parts of this district few or none 
are allowed to cultivate the betle leaf, except the proper 
caste, which is pure; for no man of rank would chew what 
had been raised by impure hands. Sweetraeat-makers are a 
pure tribe, accept the daughters of ordinary men in marriage, 
but never allow their daughters to marry ivith the vulgar, 
nor do they condescend to eat in their company. In the 
western parts of the district the barbers arc of the lowest 
tribe that is admitted to be pure ; but in the eastern parts 
they stand very high- 

Wfitchmen in India are reckoned very vile and abominable, 
and this seems in general to have, been attended with much 
evil in the regulation of the police; for these degraded crea¬ 
tures, not without some reason, think themselves justified in 
pilfering from their haughty masters; and, wherever the 
CHS tom of keejiing such people prevails, no house is safe, that 
does not pay them regular contributions. This even takes 
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place iviiero tlieje is a vigilant police; but, wliere any I’claxa-' 
tion in the attention of the magistrate has taXen place, the 
depredations, tiiat these people commit, become a very 
grievous affliction. In tlie remote north-west parts of the 
district this is at present the case, and tlie depreciations are 
said to be enormous. Well informed men, whom I have 
no reason to suppose as inclined to deceive me, allege, that 
the value annually pilfered is not less than 50,000 I's.,, and 
they think, that no remedy would be eifi.‘ctual, except grant¬ 
ing the watebraen some villages for them to occupy entirely, 
and to which they should at nigl.it be entirely confined by 
severe punishment, to be inflicted whenever they were found 
prowling about the villages of their neighbours. These 
watchmen in general at pi'osent have just as much land, as 
will prevent them from being considered as vagrants, and 
live in a great measure by pilfering. They dress very meanly, 
and their huts are wreteiiod; but they eat and drink abim- 
dfintly, and of a good quality, and on their holidays and 
solemn occasions speml more than even the Bvahiiuuis can 
afford. 

The tribe, that tun leather and makes shoes, is spread ail 
over India, In Bengal they are called Muchi. In the Hindi 
language their name' is Chauiar, probably derived from the 
word Ghartuakar of the Sangskiita. They are every where 
considered as vile and abominable. In the terrible faiTiine, 
which happened in the year of the Bengal era 1177 (a. o. 1770) 
many Hindus, unable to resist the cravings of appetite, eat 
food from impure hands, and lost caste. These and their de*- 
scendants have now united into one tribe, whioli is called 
Saryuriya, because in eveiy revolution of (50 years a famine, 
or some other great calamity, is supposed to occur on the 
year called Saryuriya, as happened at the time above men¬ 
tioned. The Saryuriyas amount to about ISO or 14-0 families 
confined to the western parts of this district. They have in¬ 
structors and priests of their own. They now' follow the 
Hindu custoniK, so far as to abstain from beef, but eat every 
thing else j they cultivate the land. * 


* Dr. Biu-bauari give,< a detaileil account of sereral humlred castes and 
subtUvisioii!; of castes, of juire and impure tribes; which by reason of its 
voluiniiioasatss is o.Tnittei.l. [Ed.] 
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In giving fin account of the manners of the Hindus, I shall 
conane myself to the customs of MithUa, as ^on former oc¬ 
casions I have said enough concerning those of Bengal and 
as the Oaiir nation has been entirely removed, and those 
members of it. who are now here, are both mcons^erable 
in number, and may be considered as strangers. Besides, 
although a very great proportion of the people are descended 
from western tribes, and retain more or less of their original 
customs, they have all, in a great measure, 
manners of Mithila, which every where west from, 
nonda are those which take the lead. The pure Hindus of 
Mithik are allowed to cat rice, that 1ms been 
boilinff They offer in sacrifices male goats, buffaloes and 
pigeouL The first and last they eat, hut they leave the 
buffaloes for the impure tribes. Male sheep are occasionally 
sacriBced. Without sacrificing they cat weathered goats, 
deer, hares, porcupines, partridges, quads, tortoises and fis k 
T he other animals, considered as pure, are not m use. i o 
Hindu is so abandoned as to eat fowls. Ducks are very 
scarce, but they and water fowl are only used by the vilest 
tidbes. Some kinds of wild birds, such as the 
allowed to those who are only impure. The use of buftalo 
flesh and pork is reserved for the dregs of abomination, and 
some of this class eat the carrion of cows, and do not abstain 
from jackals or serpents, nor even, it is said, from the human 
carcasses, that, after being scorched, are thrown into the 
river. This however appears to me to require confirmation. 
The Mithik Brahmans do not smoke tobacco, but they 
chew and snuff, and all the other pure tribes smoke. Some 
of the pure Hindus drink spirituous liquors, openly and 
avowedly, nor would any lose caste by being known to have 
done so; but all those of the sect of Vishnu would incur 
great censure, These however, probably on this account, 
Le very few in number. Among the sects of Sib and Sakti 
drinking is also considered as somewhat reprehensible, even 
when done in honour of God, and therefore few openly ac¬ 
knowledged themselves of the Virbhav, although several ot 
the best informed Brabmana, that I asked, said, that the 
practice might be considered a.s universal. No more blame 
attends the use of Gangja or opium, than in Europe follows 
the use of wine, or rather indeed less; for they are never 
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iisetl without producing a consitlenible degree of intosicatioii; 
but beastly stupidity would be blamed. 

The funeral expenses, especially the Sracldha, are not 
near so expensive as in Bengal. Qn this occasion, here as 
in Bengal, bulla are conseerated, but not so commonly, nor 
is so much attention paid to these fortunate animals. No 
carved stake is here placed in the ground. Here, a.s in 
Bengal, very fevv celebrate the memory of their parents on 
the Amavasya ; and except some few rich men, whom it is 
worth tlie Bralimans’ while to remind of this duty, it is only 
Brabmans and Kayasthas, that celebrate the Tithi. Here 
all the Mithilafi, who read the ceremonies at burning a dead 
Sudra, are degraded to a certain extent, and are called Agra- 
danis and Maliapatras, and the same persons accept the of¬ 
ferings, that are made at the first Sraddha of a Brahman. For 
the first year after a persona death the Sraddha ought to be 
repeated by his heir montlily on the Tithi instead of the 
Amavasya, but very few observe this species of I'espect. 

The Hindus here, as well as in Bengal, seem to labour 
under a great terror oi the dead, and will seldom venture to 
inhabit a hut or house, where a person has died. This seems 
connected, but whetlier as a cause or as an effect I shall not 
venture to say, with the horrid custoui of exposing their 
sick to perish on the banks of rivers, which no doubt often 
tends to increase the last pangs of nature, and sometin)e.s not 
only accelerates death, but also exhausts tlmt strength, 
which might have enabled nature to overcome the disease, 
T he practice gives room for much more horrid circumstances; 
but such, I believe, are exceedingly rare, nnd the Hindus 
are, I think, in general very affectionate and kind to their 
near relations. It has, hovvever, been perhaps owing to the 
fear of such circumstances, that the Hindu legislators have 
imposed such hardships on widows, in order to make women 
watch carefully over the lives of their lords, 

^ In Mithila it would appear, that the lower the caste the 
girls are in general lhe more early married, and many Brah¬ 
mans, without losing caste, do not procure husbantls for 
their daughters, until they are upwards of 16 years of age, 
.and are afterwards able to procure a match; but in such 
cases they always incur more or Jess blame. Among the 
lower castes this more rarely happens, and I heard of a rich 
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Sutlra, who had entirely lost caste by permitting hb daughter 
tu remain single at IS. A man of rank, marrying a low girl, 
pays very little of the marriage expense, and thi-s is very mo¬ 
derate. I am told, that the i7iarnage of a poor Brahman, 
does not cost above 30 rs., ami the usual rate is only from 
70 to 100. Bui: many rich men of low birth ruin theuiseIves 
in procuring women of high rank for their children A man 
of high rank is often hired, vs hen toothless or even moribund, 
to marry a low child, who is afterwards left a widow, incapa¬ 
ble of marriage, for the sake of raising her father’s family^ 
and rendering her brothers more easily marriageable. A man 
of rank therefore often gets money for an intermarriage! with 
a low family ; but, if he has any other children to marry, they 
will be marriageable with difHculty. Tliis custom often oc¬ 
casions violent family disputes. A high man has given sons 
and daughters in marriage to persons of his own rank; he 
afterwards marries a child to a low man, or marries a low 
girl, and receives a sum of money. His other eons or daugh¬ 
ters in law are disgraced, and of course enraged, and usually 
attempt to avoid the shame by shunning all future intercourse. 
.\baut the year 1805 the Raja of Darbhangga, who has 
great influence, prohibited any man on Ins estates from taking 
more than five wives; formerly it was usual for men to take 
a good many. In common practice many Brahmans marry 
more wives than one. These are cljiefly however men of 
high rank, who are hired to marry low women, of whom their 
fathers take care. Few niei], even Urahman.s, pretend to 
keep two wives in the same house. In Mithila almost all 
marriages are made in Asharh while in Bengal Fbalgun is 
the most usual time for consecrating that ceremony. 

Except those of Brahivians, Rajpoots, Vaisyas, Bhats, 
Kayasthas, and some of the Baniyas, all the widow's of pure 
Hindus can live with men us Samodhs. They arc not united 
hy any religious ceremony, but cannot be divorced, except 
for adultery, if a man’s wife of the high ranks commits adul¬ 
tery, with a person of the same r.ank, he does not absolutely 
lose caste, if he turns her av/uy ; but be is very much dis¬ 
graced ; and all the pure cates, that admit of concubines v^Sa- 
motlh), may for a moderate fine keep their wife or concubine 
(Samodh), after she lum made a slip with a person of their 
own caste or of a higher; hut they arc entirely disgraced, if 



they keep a woman, that has Ltehietl herself with a low man. 
Tiiey are in fact very jealous and careful. 

Among all the tribes of Mithila pure and impure, that ad¬ 
mit of concubines, when an elder* brother dies, his y*ounger 
brother takes the widow as a Samodh. If there is no younger 
brother she may go to any pei'son, that she pleases. An un¬ 
married woman, of even the highest caste, may have a child 
by a person of her own caste, and not be excommunicated} 
but she will not be so marriageable, and her father will be 
contented to take a low match for her. The accident, how¬ 
ever, is concealed as much as possible, as all tlie family sinks 
to the level of the husband, which can be procured, and her 
being allowed to live single is considered totally impracticable. 
Except Samodbs, no other kind of concubines are legal in Mi¬ 
thila } and children, who are born of women kept privately, are 
called Krishna-pakshiya, or children of the wane of tlie moon, 
darkness being considered as favourable for intrigue. 'Ibe 
same name is given to children born of unmarrietl women. 
These have no share in their fathers property j and, although 
they are said to belong to their fathers caste, no girl except 
of similar birth, would marry with them. The children of 
Samodhs, on the contrary, have a legal right to succession ; 
but, if there is a child by a virgin spouse, it receives a larger 
share. The child of a Samodh can marry with the child of 
a virgin spouse. 

The widows of the Hindus of Mithila are admitted to the 
same privileges, in burning themselves with the bodies of 
their husbands, as in Bengal; but the custom is very rare. 
In many parts no one remembered ever having seen such a 
sacrifice; and perhaps in the whole district such an event 
does not usually happen more than once in a y^ear. It seems 
to be most prevalent towards the north-east, where the cus¬ 
toms of Mithila arc less prevalent; and on the borders of 
Batrishazari, where the custom is frequent. Among the Mi¬ 
thila Brahmans almost the only sect, that prevails, is that 
called Sekti; which in taught in the Tantras, The doctrine 
chiefly followed is the same, that was taught by Krishna- 
nand.‘. mentioned in my account of Ronggopoor; but, besides 
his works, the people of this sect study the Tantra Pradip, 
the author of which, I do not know. None openly profess 
being of the Virbhav; but many read the Syamarabasya 
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composed by Purnii’ianda of Kathiyal, the pupil of I>rali- 
mabnandii, who introduced that doctrine; and I haf^o boiore 
stated, that by far the greater part are suspected of following 
his precepts. A few of the Mithila Brabaians are of the 
sect of Sib as taught by Sangkaraebarya. 

Tlie Kayasthas of Mithila and the west are mostly of the 
sect of Sakti, except such as have followed Natiak, who has 
taken away many ot the pure Sudras. by far the greater 
part of the Sudras, in Mithila are of the sect of Sib; hut in, 
Gaur and Matsya the sect of Yishmi, as taught by Madhav, 
prevails. In Mithila, next to the Saivas, the ftdiowers of 
Nana.k are the most nuinerous. Among the Kajputs are ti 
few of the Stirya sect, who worship the sun; and many for 
three months in tlie year do not eat, while the sun is above 
the liorisson, wliich is meant as a compliment to that luminary. 
During these three months some people^ who are desirous of 
gaiiiing any particular favour^ do not sit down all Siinday- 
The ivonien on such an occasion carry on their head ti pot 
of water, and Mango leaves. At this time I have seen ji 
mail employed in the etiifying exercise of hopping round on 
one foot with his joined hands stretched towards the sun, while 
his face expressed the utmost earnestness of devotion, <ts 
this was rather warm work, he had prudently stvipt, and 
certainly made altogether a figure, at whicti the infidel might 
fairly smile. His perseverance was however astonishing, and 

exceeded my.piitionce as a spectator. 

All persons here, 1 believe, wlien in distress, offer sacrifices 
to the Saktis; ami the only ones, who pretend to condemn 
the practice, are the instructors of those who follow Nanak ; 
but they have had little or no success in checking the prac,- 
tice, even among their followers. Notwithstanding this, and 
the almost universal prevalence of the Sakti sect oiiiong the 
Mithila Brahmans, tlie numV>e.i’ of Kalisthans is not great, 
and a large proportion of the village deities are of the male 
sex, who here accept of blood, and liave been heroes be¬ 
longing to the country. 1,'he NaUstlmns, and ^oine of the. 
places dedicated to Chaiidi, Bishahari and Sitala or Muha- 
maya have Brahman Pujaris j but tbo ',‘ihei's have eithei 
persons of low tribes, to wiiom the heroes o( old perhaps 
belonged, or more usiniUy altogether want a priest. M hen 
a man, able to defray the expense, wiabos to make au ollei- 
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ing at these, he is acconipainecl by hU Purohitj who reads 
or repeats prayers ; but many cannot afford this, and endea¬ 
vour to please the Deity in the best manner they can It is 
not however pretended among any class, that this is so likely 
to have success, as when the offering i.s made by a regular 
priest, especially if he he of the sacred order, and still more 
especially if he is able to i*ead the prayers. Whether there 
is a Pujari or not, any hian may take with him his own Pu- • 
rohit, to perform the ceremony : but, wlierever there is a 
Pujari, he takes the offering, and returns to the votary only 
a small portion, which is called Prasad. Where the priest 
of the village God is a Brahman, and has an endowment, he 
daily perforins worship (Puja) y but such attention would be 
thought unreasonable, whan his wants have not been regu¬ 
larly provided for, arid be is only allowed the casual emo¬ 
luments, arising from those who dread the power of the 
Deity. Under such circumstances he only perfoi'ms worshipn 
when a votary r.'^quires. The most common Gram Devataa 
have been mentioned in the topographical part of this work. 

It must be observed, that in the greater part of this district 
the goddess who inflicts the small pox is usually called Maha- 
maya, or the great mother, a name that In Bengal is commonly 
applied to Kali. I am aware, that the more enlightened Brah¬ 
mans allege both goddes.ses to be tlie same; but in this 
district, if yon a.sked for a temple of Kali, no one, not even a 
Pandit, would conduct you to one dedicated to Mahamayu, 
and on the contrary no one calls a temple of Mahamaya a 
Kahsthan : nor if the child of a Pandit is going to be inocu¬ 
lated, would he ever think of an application to Kali for its 
recovery. 

Deha Varuni is a goddess peculiar, so far as I can learn, 
to tins district, nor is her tvorshtp here very general. Her 
name iinpUes, that she frees her votaries from transmigration, 
and carries them direct to a place exempt from the miseries 
of change. In the account of Konggopoor I have mentioned 
Masan, and when ti’cating of the Dosads I have given an 
account of tlieir deified h{iroes Sales and Sahal, if these he 
different. In one place I heard of a female deity Sahala; 
but her Piijaris were pure Sudras, and she seemed to have 
no connection with the Dosads. 

B him sen is a very common object of worship in Mithila, 
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and still mom so in Nepal. The Rajputs and higber Su- 
dras seem to have the utmost I’egRrd for his memory, and 
songs concerning him are in every ones mouth. I hitve al¬ 
ready mentioned the controversies, that exist Goncerning this 
personage. 

Raliu is the deity who occasions eclipses of the moon, and 
in my account of the Dosads 1 have mentioned all, that I 
hnow concerning his worship, Karnadev with his brothers 
Balladh, Dtilladii and Trib^iuvan are much worshipped, es¬ 
pecially by the Dhanuks, Kaibartas and many impure tribes. 
There are no images, priests nor temples, biit offerings are 
made at certain places, especially where these persons are 
supposed to have resided on earth. Some offer sacrifices; 
but this ia not usual, i have already nientioned all, that I 
could learn concerning the history of these persons. 

Ben Raja, his brothers Raja Sahasmal, Barijan, and the 
son of the latter, Kiigja-rVihari, are all objects of worship in 
the northern parts of the district, where they .are said for¬ 
merly to have reigned. Any conjectures, which I have been 
able to make concerning their history have been already men¬ 
tioned. Brim Raj the deity of the Tiwar has been mentioned 
in my account of that caste. 

I have nothing to offer concerning the great number of 
other male deities that are worshipped in the northern parts of 
this district Some of them, according to tr.adition have for¬ 
merly been princes of the country, while others are said to 
have been holy men. Theiv names are Ramanath Thaknr, 
Bukhachariya, Latihav, Yagoya, Yasntigehar, Singhauad, 
Budh Kumar, Banvr.gh, Kurila Raja, and Golab Bay. 

In Mithila the Charakpuja, or the endeavour to please God * 
by being whirled round, while suspended by liooks passed 
through the flesh of tive back, has not been introduced, it 
aeenis to be confined to Bengal, and is at any rate totally un¬ 
known in the w'cst. This is a strong confirmation of Ban- 
rtagar, near Dinajpoor, having been actually the residence of 
Ban Raja; as he is said to have invented that mode of 
worship, which is now confined to the country, that may be 
naturally supposed to have been under his dominion, The 
authorities given by the Pandits for his being the i)er30ii w ho 
instituted this worship, are the Sihapuran, and Siha iJliar- 
mottar Khtujcia, both attributed to Vyas. 
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Xhc apiicies of worship)< that in Mithiia seeius to be by fai 
the most faahionabk, is pilgrimage, especially to places where 
the people assemble to bathe. In the topography I have men¬ 
tioned the places of this district, where these assemblies are- 
held, and the numbers by which they are frequented. Out 
of tile district the place most frequented by those here is 
liaidyanath, a temple of Sib in Virbhiim, to which about 
6000 may amuially repair. I’erhaps next to tliis are Vara- 
hakshetra, a temple in Morang, dedicated to Vishnu in the 
form of a boar, Janakpoor in the same country, and Singhes- 
war, a temple of Sib in Tiralioot. To each of these, being 
near, perhaps 2000 repair annually. Next to these may be 
the Brahmaputra and Jagannath, to each of which 1000 
people from this district may annually go. Next to these is 
Kasi, but few go there without visiting Gaya. About 500 
persons annually visit these celebrated places. The others 
are not considerable. The farther west one proceeds In the 
district, this idle practice becomes more prevalent. 

Another kind of worship, very prevalent here, is hoisting a 
flao' in honour of any deity, of whom a favour is asked. This 
is highly commendable, being attended with no inconve¬ 
nience, and very little expense; for the flag is usually a rag 
tied to a long bamboo. Hanaraan, especially in the north¬ 
west parts of the district, is the god, to whom most flags are 

dedicated. i • i 

The greatest festival here, as well as in Bengal, is the 

DurgaPuja; but there are comparatively fewer who make, 
images, and there arc more who sacrihce goats and buftaloes. 
Here more people, than in Bengal, observe on this occasion 
the kind of fasting called Navaratri; but then they are not 
so liberal to the sacred order. Next to this is the Holi, in 
honour of Krishna and Radha. It is celebrated chiefly by 
rude sports, and the most indecent songs; and very few prac¬ 
tise those religious ceremonies, by which the higher ranks in 
Bengal accompany this disgusting festival. 

Among the Mithilas as well as Bengalese, it is coiishlorcd 
as lawful for a Ksliatriya or Vaisya to read the books com¬ 
posed by god or the Munis ; but the Sudrus are excluded 
from this privilege ; nor is it lawful for tlie two higher castes 
to give any explanation of these sacred books. This is re¬ 
served entirely for the Brahmans, and neither Kshatriyas 
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nor Vaisyaa here interfere even with tlie reading, tlicse works. 
The Pandits occasion ally read the Purujns to wealthy men, 
and explain the meaning in the more polite dialect of fchc 
vulgar language; but this is not done to supli an^extent, as 
by the Kathaks of Bengal. * < ‘ 

The people here consider tliemselves as degraded by 
talcing an oath. The Hindus think, that the only lawful 
manner of deciding causes is by ordeal (Pariksha)^ which 
must always have rendered their government, whatever en¬ 
thusiasts may pretend, a most miserable system of oppression 
and injustice. A person accused of crime could only escape 
from punishment by a miracle, by corruption, or by chancej 
as it was always expected, that the accused person should 
vindicate his character by undergoing an ordeal; nor could 
a man refuse to pay any claim for debt, if the complainant 
had the audacity to take the money front the head of an idol. 
So obstinate are mankind in following old customs, that! 
have never found a Hindu who was sensible of the advantage 
of determining suits by testimony. It was only-great cases 
that were determined by the high ordeal called Pariksba. In 
petty thefts a common juggler gave the accused person some 
rice to chew ; and, if guilty,It was supposeyl that the moisture 
of his mouth would disappear,' and he would spit out the 
rice quite dry. As alarm produces this' effect, many weak 
innocents were no doubt found guilty, while 'many hardened 
thieves escaped ; but as less audacious rogues are often afraid, 
and confess, recourse is still often' Itad* to the practice. In 
case of small complaints respecting debt, as I have said, the 
defendant often placed money on the head of an image, and 
desired the complainant to take it from thence. This is stiii 
frequently practised at a temple of Kangkali near Nathpoor, 
and probably in other places, that are remote from the seat 
of justice. The only remedy, that the poor had against a 
rich debtor, seems to have been the practice of sitting 
Dliarana, (Dhurna). 

The office of Purohit is much more profitable than that of 
Guru, and what is thus lavished seems to be the only expense, 
in ivhich the people here equal those of Bengal. On Hiis 
account the Mithila Brahmans have judiciously given them¬ 
selves little trouble about those who act as Gm’u,s; but con- 
rk'seend to act as Purohits for by fir the greater part of the 





Hintlus of this district, and the number of those, who are 
considered as too viie for receiving the assistance of a Brah¬ 
man in the performance of their ceremonies, is very small. 
Tliere are nearly the same ranks among the Fuvohita here 
as in Bengal. Those, who officiate for Brahmans and the 
classes of pure Sudras, that abstain from concubines (Sa~ 
modh) are called Pandits, but those who Have little learning, 
annex to this title the name Dasakarma. The Purbhits of 
the pure castes, that admit of concubines (Samodhs) are 
called properly Purohit Bralimans, but these also usually 
assume the title of Dasakarma, without however presuming 
to call tliemselves Pandits- Tliey are not absolutely ex¬ 
cluded from communion with the others ; but, if they acqitire 
money sufficient to enable them to purchase a marriage with 
a high family, they give over their degrading profession, ami 
appoint some person of their kindred to perform the cere¬ 
monies of the swinish multitude. Those who perform the 
ceremonies for impure tribes, are totally degraded, and ex¬ 
cluded from communion, so that even a pure Sudra would 
not drink water, which they had drawn; nor will a proper 
Brail man perform their ceremonies, nor give tliem instruc¬ 
tion (Upades). They perform ceremonies one for another, 
and some ►Sannyasis act as their Gurus. They are, however, 
in many respects higher than any Kshatriya; because it would 
be equally sinful to kill them, as to kill any other Brabmait. 
ft is also lawful for them to read and explain any hooks, and 
their prayer's have the same influence on the gods, as those 
pronounced by any person of the sacred order. The word 
Varna, used for this class in Bengal, is commonly known to 
the people of this district, but its use is said not to be cus¬ 
tomary in Mithila. Those, who act for the four richest 
ckasses of impurity, form a separate order called Chausakhis. 
Each other tribe has degraded Brahmans peculiar to itself, 
and called by its name. 

Among the Sakti sect no one Guru possesses great in¬ 
fluence, and every Pandit has a few pupils. By far the 
greatest is Baliuriya Misra at Kasara in Dhamdaha, who is 
supposed to guide 400 families; but all these are not Brah¬ 
mans, nor does any one confine his labours entirely to the 
Instruction of the sacred order. 

Next in importance to the sect of Sakti is that of Sib, 
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wliose followers, although not so dignified, are by far more 
numerous. The few iSrahmaiia of Mithila, who are of this 
Sect, carefully conceal their opinions from every one except 
the Pandit, who gives them instnictiou, and he is often pi'the 
sect of Sakti ; but he knows the forms, and does not scruple 
to comply with the wishes of his pupil* The Sudras of tlris 
sect are under the guidance of the order of men called Sau- 
nyasis or Gosaings, who pretend to follow the rules of Sang- 
karacharya, at least as established in the north-west of India. 
In this district they are pretty numerous, especially in the 
south-east corner, where they carry on the greater part of 
tVie trade in silk, and where they have purchased considerable 
estates. These people accept of male children of pure tribes, 
and educate them as pupils, who succeed them; but the 
Brahinana abstain fi*ora all communion with thtun, so that 
tliey are totally different from the proper Sannyasis of the 
south of India. There indeed the Sannya.sis of the north are 
never called by that name, but are always called Gosaings. 
Here they follow exactly the same customs as in Dinajpoor 
and li-onggopoor. They are divided into 10 kinds, Giri, 
Puri, Bharati, Ban, Arunya, Parbat, Sagar, Saraswati, A'ati, 
and Dandi, seemingly ■ from the different places of penance 
that they frequented, and the different species of penance 
that they endured. On this account they are often called 
Hasnami Sannyasis, Almost tlie whole belonging to this 
district, who have kept separate from wives, follow entirely 
secular professions, and abstain from begging. A few, how¬ 
ever, come from the west country, who are dedicated entirely 
to religion, and by the others are treated with great respect. 
The whole ni.ay amount to 600 hquseR, of which 500 are in 
Bholabat. 

Many of the Dasnami Sannyasis of this district, have not 
been able to resist marriage, and their 10 divisions have be¬ 
come exactly analogous to the Gotras of the Brahmans, no 
person marrying a girl of tlie same denomination with that of 
his father. These persons, on account of their yielding to 
the temptations of the flesh, are called Sang-Yogis, but they 
call themselves Sannyasis, Gosoing, Atithi, and even Pakirs, 
which is a Moslem title. 

The Sang-Yogis are said by some to owe their origin to a 
pupil of Sangkarachaiya, who could not resist tlie flesh, and 
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man'ied ; but those, whovii I have con aid ted, know nothing of 
tlieir history. Some of them ouUivatc the ground by means 
of servants \ biit they all beg, and some have charity land, 
find the number of those whom they guide is very great. 
They admit of concubines (Samodhs). The Pandits say that 
they have no learning ; but it is evident, that the sacred order 
views the Sang-Yogis with considerable jealousy; and these 
fellows have indeed the impudence to bestow their blessing 
on the Brahmans, to which those here quietly submit, but 
those from Bengal cannot well restrain their indignation. 
They will receive no Instruction from the sacred order; but 
Mithila Brahmans perform their ceremonies. The Brahmans, 
who so far degrade themselves, ofliciate for no other tribe, 
and marry with no other kind ol Brahman. The number of 
Sang-Yogi families in the whole district amounts to about 
3.50. No one of them has considerable influence, nor do 
they appear to have any common head ; but among the wor* 
si) ip per a of Sib, they hold a place similar, hut higher, than 
what the Vaisbnavs do among the sect of Krishnaj for the 
highest Sudras of the sect of Sib receive instruction (Upades), 
from their lips. 

Among the sect of Sib, although I think this rather doubt¬ 
ful, my native assistants place the Aglior]>anthi, who are said 
to be the spiritual guides of some impure tribes, I have not 
been able to procure an interview' with any of these people, 
w'lio are always vagrants, and shall not from report enter into 
any description of their manners or doctrines, the stories 
that are related concerning them, such as their eating human 
flesh, seeming to me doubtful. It is said, that they were 
founded by a certain Kumvam, and assumed the title of 
Aghor, as being exempt from darkness. 

Next to the sect of Sib, the most numerous are the fol¬ 
lowers of Vishnu, who are mostly guided by the Goswamis ot 
Bengal, and it must be observed, that all these seem to be 
descended from the three great doctors of their sect. A 
vei-y large share of the sect of K rishna is under the authority 
of a family of Gayespoor near English Ba/.av, which ma¬ 
nages its flock here in the same manner as that in Dinajpoor. 

I suspect, that even there the Adhikaris, who act as Gurus, 
are different from those who have temples, and that, when I 
stated them to be the same, I have been misled by the iden- 





tity of names; for both here ami in lloiiggopoor these Adlu- 
karis have (lifferent ofiices, and very different ranks. 


This family is descended from a certain Virbhiulra, son of 
Nityananda, of whom an account has been already givet\ 
Virbhadra had three sons. The Goswami of Khavdahn near 
Barrackpoov is descended from the eldest, and is considered 
as the chief of the family of Kityananda. The middle son of 
Virbhadra wus Ram Krishna, who had two sons Hari Oo~ 
saing and Raghunandan. The foriher bad three sons, of 
whom the eldest was Abhimartyu, the second was Kanav, and 
the third \ra3 Manahar, who obtained from the Moslems the 
title of Sah.ib Ram. He had two sons Kshiradhar and Uday- 
cband.who died without heins, and were succeeded by the three 
sons of Abhimiinyu; first, Darpa Narayan ; second, Ananda 
Chand, and third, Navin Cliand. These divided the property 
into three, called the elder, middle and younger houses. 

Darpn died without issue, and loft his share to his nephew 
Utsabananda, son of Navin Chand, who had been adopted by 
the widow of Uday Chand. On obtaining the property of 
two houses, he took two names, and collected the profits of 
the elder house under the name of Lalvihuri, while he con¬ 
tinued to enjoy those of the younger house under his proper 
name. His son Dev ananda continues the same practice, and 
is best known by the name of Atal Vihari, under which he 
receh'fis the profits of tlie elder liouse. He only has studied 
the hooks belonging to his sect, tliat are written in the poeti¬ 
cal language of Bengal, and is quite ignorant of Sangskrita 
science. The middle house is possessed by the son of Ananda 
Chantl, who is said not only to be illiterate, bnt of a very 
slender understanding. 

There are some other Goswamis that have influence in this 
district, although it is not considerable. Some of tliesc are 
said to be descended of the same Nityaiianda, that was an¬ 
cestor to Atal Vihari; but I have not been able to trace the 
whole pedigree; nor i.s it certain, that they are descended 
from Virbhadra, the only son of that teacher; for in this 
family females have been admitted to the honour of succes¬ 
sion, and many Goswamis claim a right to guide consciences 
through their descent from Gangga, the daughter of Nitya- 
nanda. Either however, descended from her or from her 
brother Virbhadra, there is a family which resides in a part 
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of Moorshetlabacl called Soudabad, and which has much in- 
iiueiice in that vicinity, and n little here. One of its members 
was in such high estiniatioii j that he obtained the title of 
Chakrabai'ti, usually bestowed on those who were emperors 
of India. This title, and that of Thaknr Mahasay, are as¬ 
sumed by all the sons of the family, of which at present there 
are two representatives, llamkisor and Chaitanya Clmraii, 
sons of two brothers. A collateral branch, it is said, of this 
family of Sondabatl., has settled at Kuhindurpaor in Bholahat, 
itnd has some followers. The present representative has 
Acliarya Prabhu for a title. At tlie same place resides a 
family of Goswamia descended of Adwaita, which has divided 
into three branches, represented by lladhanah, Tulinchand 
and Nandainohai), The Uttar Rarhi Kayasthas, who are 
mostly of the sect of Vishnu, while almost all the others of 
Bengal are of the sect of Sakti, have for their instructors two 
Goswnmis, who reside at Kangtoya below Moorshedabad. 
Their names are Nandakumur and NartEinananda. 1 have not 
learned from which of the great doctors these are descended. 

In the south-east of the district the members of the medi¬ 
cal tribe, who have invaded the rights of the Goswamis, and 
are called Sarkar Thakur, have a few follow'era, to whom they 
give religions instruction. Under the Goswamis of Bengal, 
the Vaishnava have care of the lower classes of those who 
w'orship Vishnu under the form of Krishna, 

In the western parts of the district are about 70 convents 
(Akharas) belonging to these Vamhnavs, who formerly were 
ildasins; but a great part of the proprietors have been una¬ 
ble to resist temptation, and have married, and their office 
and xmoperty has become hereditary. Perhaps 20 convents 
(Akharas) are inhabited by Vaishnavs, who have de.serted 
their families, and still hold out against the flesh. The total 
number of families of the Vaishnavs may be 3000, all impu¬ 
dent beggars. Most of timin however rent land ; but they 
never labour w'itb their own hand. Some call themselves 
Banggali, some Gauriya and some An kali or Bales war!; but 
I have not been able to trace their history. It must however 
he observed, that the Gauri)'.^ Vaishnavs, still chiefly reside 
within the boundary of the ancient province of Gnur, and 
that they arc the oiily persons deriving their national appel¬ 
lation from th.at territory, who reside within its precincts. 
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They are therefore probably aboiigines, and like the Kalitas 
of Kamrop, are the old priesthood of the country, who com¬ 
pelled Janmtyay to withdraw the colony of Brahmans, that 
Vyas had established. In the tendtory of Gaur, at a place 
called Janggalitota, mentioned in my account of the topogra¬ 
phy of Kaliyachak, is the chief seat of the Sakhibhav Vaish- 
navs, wlio dress like girls, assume female names, dance in 
honour of god, and act as religions guides for some of the 
impure tribes. The order is said to have been established 
by Sita Thakuvani, wife of Adwaita; hut, so far as I can 
learn, has not spread to any distance, nor to any considerable 
number of people. The two first persona who assumed the 
order of Sakhibhav were Janggali a Brahman, and Nandini 
a Kayastha. Janggali was never married, and it is only his 
pupils that remain in this district, and these are all Vaishnavs 
who reject marriage. Nandini was married, but deserted his 
wife to live with the pious Sita. He settled in Nator where 
his disciples still remain. 

Those among the vile castes, wdio dedicate themselves to 
religion, are usually called Narha Vaishnavs, or shavelings. 
This class seems to be be peevdiar to some parts of Bengal, 
especially about Agradwip (Ahgahdeep R.) In the south¬ 
east corner of this district are a fe\v of this tribe. They 
shave their heads, live entirely by begging, and induce people 
to bestow charity by singing the praises of the three great 
luminaries of the Goswamis of Bengal. These songs were 
composed by Ramananda a Narha, who by some extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance could read and write, and by the Brahmans 
even is considered as an elegant poet. 

In this district there are a few persons called Ramayit and 
Ramarmndis, wlio liave deserted the pleasures of the world. 
Part are descended of Brahmans, have images, and besto%v 
instruction on the followers of Vishnu, w'ho worship that god 
under the form of Ram. There are also some Bamayits 
wiio are Sudras, and serve the others in bringing water, and 
other such occupations ; but are not allow-ed to eat in com¬ 
pany. These are properly called Birakta Vairagis, hut in 
this district the Ramanandi Brahmans and Vairagi Sudras 
are usually confounded together, and the name Rnmayit is 
given to both. In the west of India the Vairagis are often 
called Vaishnavs, and very few have married. In this district 
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all their successors come from the west, and indeed very few 
here attempt to educate youth. This order’ is said to iiave 
been founded by Ramananda, who went to the south, and 
stuclied under Kuraanuj Acliarya. On his return to Ayodh 
be formed this order, partly according to the rules ofRama- 
mij, but with difFerences sufficient to entitle him to be con¬ 
sidered as the chief of a new sect. In the west the sect has 
very numerous followers; but various schisms immediately 
arose concerning the essence of the deity, and the various 
roads (Pantha) to heaven. Ramanauda had a pupil, who as¬ 
sumed the name of Ram-kavir, and who had a pupil named 
Dharmadas, who denied the corporeal nature of god, and es¬ 
tablished a new way to lieaven, called after hia preceptor’s 
name Kavir Panthi, a name well fitted to give fine employ¬ 
ment for etymologists in discussing the mysteries of the anci¬ 
ent Cabiri. Dharmadas had a pupil called Baktahn, who 
discovered another way to heaven. Those who follow both 
ways are called Kavirs; but the disciples of Dliannadas are 
called Sat Kavir, and the followers of Baktaha are distin¬ 
guished by his name. There are in this district a few fol¬ 
lowers of these Kavirs who live in Akharas like other Kama- 
yits. The chief of the Sat Kavirs in this district is a Ma- 
hanta, by birtli a Brahman, but he 1ms deserted the world, 
and lives at Puraniya. He has under him several Sudras. 
Most of the Ramayits have here been unable to resist the 
fiesh, and the greater part have become Sang Yogis, that is, 
imve married. These call their liousea ^Vhharas, and conti¬ 
nue to instruct such ns follow the doctrines of their sect. All 
tlie Akharas have endowments. The number of the whole 
may be JOO, but about 70 of these belong to pei’sons who 
have married, and the remainder only have adhered to the rules 
of their order. None of them possess any considerable learn¬ 
ing ; but they understand some of the poems written in the 
common Hindu dialect. The Kaviri use the Amarmal, which 
gives an account of the controversy between Dharmadas and 
the other Ramayits. There are in this district no (Akharas) 
convents belonging to the Sanak Samprada. 

All the Mithila Bralimans who are attached to temples, 
even those supposed to have been established by God, are 
disgraced, and can only marry among themselves, and their 
alliance would be scorned by even those who are in the 
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service of nie». Those ^vho offlciiite in temples of Sib, nrfe 
called Tapasi in the vulgar dialect, and Tapaswi in Sangs- 
krita, that is to say penitents. They ought not to ahave^ on 
which account a fish called mango fish by the English of Cal¬ 
cutta, which has long fibres proceeding from near its head, is 
called by the same name. Those who olficiate in other temples 
are called I^ujaris, 

Among the Mithilas, the young Brahmans are not required 
to pass more than tlu-ee days in the austeHties of Bralima- 
charis, before they assume the thread; and few dispense with 
less time. No one recollects any one having become a bernvit 
(Banaprastha); nor has any person been seized with the in¬ 
sanity of becoming a gynmosophist. 

One Mithila Brahman, about 300 years ago, attempted to 
dedicate himself to god, and at Benares went through the 
ceremonies that entitled him to become a Dandi; but soon 
after he found this state very inconvenient, and the flesh pre¬ 
vailing, he returned to his house, resumed his thread, and 
took a young wife. His descendants have been degraded, are 
called Vishnupurisj after his name, and can only intermarry 
with Pujaris or such people. Since that time no one has 
made an attempt at such purity. 

Among the Mithilas, as well as the Bengalese, there are 
no women dedicated to god, except the wives of Vaishnavs or 
Vairagis may be called such, or the few women mostly widows 
that have no family, who attend on the holy men that live in 
Akharas, or who usurping the title of Vaishnav beg for the 
sake of god. But in the we,st some virgins are dedicated to 
a religious life, assume a red or yellow dress, rub themselves 
with ashes, and adopt the usual follies of the Sannyasis. These 
sometimes visit this district, where they are much respected, 
and are called Avadhutinis. Some are by birth Bralimans, 
others are of the high tribes. An Avadhut is properly a 
Brahman, who considers everything as equal, and who is sup¬ 
posed to have attained such purity, that he is incapable of 
stain. In fact this state is accompanied by still greater ex¬ 
travagances than that called Dandi, and of course its profes¬ 
sors are more highly esteemed. I have not yet met with any 
such person. The character is very difficult to support. 

The Mithilas of this district have nothing like the Dais or 
companies of Bengal; but the affairs of the different castes. 
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and tfie punishment of transgressions against their rules are 
settled by assemblies^ (Pangchayit). Among the Brahmans 
the most learned or wealthy persons of the vicinity preside. 
The Rajputs and Kayasthas follow the same rule, and a 
Pandit Brahman assists in their assemblies. The Vaisyas 
and all the tribes of pure Sudras settle their own disputes, 
entirely in their own assemblies, where hereditary chiefs pre¬ 
side. Among the Vaisyas these chiefs are called Sirdars. 
Among the Siidras they are called Mangjans. The president 
and assembly always dine at the expense of the person who 
has been restored after committing any offence, and divide 
among themselves any fine that may have been imposed, and 
the president gets a larger share. The assembly usually 
consists of all the families of the caste, that reside in the vici- 
nity, and is usually commensurate with the extent of the 
transgressor's acquaintance, so that a poor man has few asses¬ 
sors, and the rich a great many. Transgressions against the 
rules ol caste in this district seem to be vei’y rai’C. Almost 
the only causes that come Co be tried, are occasioned by the 
frailties of sex; and in this jioint the people here are very 
austere moralists. Among the lovv castes the same kind of 
customs prevail, and even among them the Gurus have very 
little influence. The Purohit is usually called by the Mang- 
jaiij and receives a present (Sidha). The vile castes also 
have Mangjans, and settle their transgressions in the same 
manner. 

Variom sma^l SecU .—^In my account of Dinajpoor and 
I ivas led to treat of the Sikhs as of a sect, that 
had entirely separated from the Hindu laW, and that would 
admit into full communion Moslems or even Christians, having 
totally relinquished the doctrine of caste; and the influence 
of the sacred order, I inferred this from a short account 
of the Sikhs, that was published by Mr. Wilkins, in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, where he says, 
that the people of P.atna declared their place of worship 
open to him and all men, and offered to receive him into 
their society; and in f&ct, he sat on the same carpet and 
partook of their food, which had they retained the Hindu 
doctrine, they could not have done. He also states, that 
previous to the adoption of a convert, he must show a 
sincere desire to renounce bis former opinions. There is not 
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the smallest reason to suppose that Mr. Wilkins was in any 
respect either misinfonnetl or nristakeni but the short penod 
of 39 years, and the strong prejudices againet such liberal 
conduct, have, in this district produced considerable altera¬ 
tions. and in consequence of the.se, probably the sect seems 
to be fast increasing. 

The term Sikh is little if at all known here. 1 he sect is 
usually called Nanak-Panthi, or the people who foUow the 
way pointed out by Nanak. They are also very commonly 
called Wall Guru, from tVieiv custom ot expressing in these 
words, an assent to the dogmas of their instructors. It is 
generally admitted among tliem, that Nanak penetrated to 
Mecca, which he could not have done in the loth century, 
without having adopted the external signs and demeanour 
of a Moslem. It is therefore highly probable, that he em- 
deavouredto found a religion common to both Hindus and 
Mubamraedans, and may have admitted proselytes from o i 
sects ; but in this district at present none except ^ 

pure extraction are admitted. In various places the 1 audit 
infomed me. that pcr.u.« of muny impure and even vi e 
castes were admitted among the disciples of this order; but 
this is strenuously denied by such of its teachers as I hav^ 
consulted. Alter admission all proselytes can eat the sweet¬ 
meats in their temples, as desonhed by Mr. Wilkms, but ni 
cvcvv other respect the doctrine of caste is mamtained in 
full force, and a Brahman convert will no more eat boiled 
vice or intermarry with a Sudra convert, that he would, ,f he 
had adhered to his former instructor. Neither does any 
convert wean himself from his former idolatry and inum- 
nierics. -A Brahman Parohit continues to perform all his 
ceremonies, and he worships all 

the indecent Mahadov. In fact the Sikhs differ only irom 
other Hindus In having superadded a little more 
than usual, and in having chosen what they call a new path 
(Pantha); and such differences, as I have had repealed oc¬ 
casion to observe, are very frequently arising. 

The disciples of Nanak ^ , ,i,„ 

disappeared, and obtained immortality (A prakat), but the 

hettM informed seem to view him much in the sanm light, a 
the Moslems view their .Prophet, God they call 
an iiiiniatorial and oiiiniprcsci.t being. Such refined notions. 
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however, are, I believe, confined to a very few in this district, 
and by no means ,exclude a belief or worship of other Gods ; 
although probably at Patna there may be still some, who 
adhere strictly to this doctrine, and exclude all other deities. 
In general in this district, even the teachers (Guni) of the 
multitude consider Nanak as the same with God and worship 
besides moat of the Gods of their neighbours. 

At Patna is a place of their worship. It is called Kari Mandir, 
which of those belonging to this sect in the East of India is 
by far the most celebrated, and people frequent it in pilgnm- 
age, just as other Hindus frequent Easi. It is however 
called a Sanggat or Dharmasala, and is under similar regula¬ 
tions to other places of worship of a similar name; but it is 
more splendid, and seems to be the place which Mr, Wilkins 
visited. The person, who presides is styled Mahanta, and 
has forsaken the world. He has very great authority, and is 
said to have under his power 360 Gadis, that is an indefinitely 
large number of inferior Sanggats or Dhaniasalas. At each 
of these is a Fakir. Some of these are said to have forsaken 
the world, (Sannyasis), others indulge openly in its pleasures 
(Sang-Yogi); but all are subject to the authority of the Ma¬ 
hanta at Patna, I,te fines those, who transgress the rules of the 
order, and appoints successors, when any dies. These suc¬ 
cessors, not only obtain the office, but also the whole private 
estate of their predecessor, even if ho has been married, and 
has left children, who depend for support on the discretion 
of the successor, Tlie Mahanta also receives occasional 
presents from these Fakirs, but no regular income. In order 
to guide such a numerous flook, the Patna Mahanta appointe 
inferior persons of the same name. One resides at Siriniya 
in Pangrkhora, one at Bhavvanipoor in Bhumadaha, and one 
in Gondwara. I have not learned of any other in this dis¬ 
trict. All these are Sannyasis. Each of these has a Bewan, 
who is also a spiritual guide, who visits the subordinate 
Gadis, and manages the afiairs of his principal, who resides 
constantly at his own Gadi. Subordinate to the Bewan is a 
Kotwal or messenger; and each Fakir has an officer of this 
kind. Before the Mahanta at I^atna dies, ho appoints a suc¬ 
cessor from among his disciples, and distinguishes him by 
putting a cap on his head. At Kasi there is another person 
of a similar rank, who resides at Asi Sanggam; and there is 
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another in the Punjab. I oannot hear where any other re¬ 
sides ; but there is another, whose Sanggat is called Amarsir. 
It is said, tliat all tlie Fakirs can read and understand the 
book called Guri jVlukhi, which I however very much doubt, 
from the nature of their conversation j and .1 find, tliat few 
of them possess a copy. Those, whom I have consulted, 
say, that they admit no other book to be canonical. It is 
not kept secret from the laity: but they consider the Bed 
and Purans as of divine authority, and are therefore subject 
to whatever explanations oi these "works the Brahmans choose 
to admit. The Fakirs give their pupils (Sishya) among the 
multitude a Mantra, form of prayer, or short confession of 
faith, with some rules for purity in eating and drinking, and 
this is all the instruction, which they usually bestow, and is 
much of the same value, with that given by Vai,shnav, or 
other such persons. Some study the Guru Mukhi, but few 
apply to this, who have not the ministry in view. The Fakir 
twice a year gives at the Gadi such an entertainment (Sang¬ 
gat) as is described by Mr. W^ilkins, only the hall is a mere 
hut, but it is accompanied by the same religious ceremonies. 
This is repeated, so often as any of the fiock chooses to 
defray the expense, which inmost Gadis may be 4 or 5 times 
a month. The five ySanggats or entertainments a day, men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Wilkins, seem to be confined to the splendour 
of the patriarchal residence. 

A few Osawal merchants are scattered through different 
parts of the district., but I have had no opportunity of learn¬ 
ing any thing satisfactory concerning their customs. There 
are in the district about a dozen families of native Christians, 
who are called Portuguese, and who are chiefly employed as 
writers. Some of them are decent respectable men ; but 
their number is too small to admit of a priest. A protestant 
missionary resides in the south-east corner of the district. 
He was absent on a visit, when I was in that part j but so 
far as I could learn, he has made no sort of progress in con¬ 
verting the natives. 
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CHAP'I'ER V. 

NATURAij ITIODL’CTIONS Ojf PBRA^ilVA. 

fhimials .—The only monkey that I have [seen wild in this 
district, is the Markat, or Simia Jikeaus of Aiulibertj nieii- 
tioiieii in iny account of Dinajpoor. In the ruins of Gaiir 
there are a great many, and 1 saw tiiem no where else ; but 
I am told, tliat in the marshy woods of the south there are 
many. Wherever they are numerous they do much harm; 
but no one kills them. 

For some years three or four wild elephants have fre¬ 
quented the woods in the southern parts of the district, and 
it is from thence, probably, that the two mentioned in rny ac¬ 
count of Dinajpoor made their incursion into the ruins of 
Peruya. Here they have been extremely^ destructive,^ si> 
that, to the total disgrace of the police, they have every year 
destroyed some villages, and, unless checked, they seem to 
bo in a fair way of ruining the whole of that ;viciriity. The 
farmers are so timid, and the Xemindars are on such mutual 
bad terms, that unless the magistrate interferes, there is not 
the smallest hope that the elephants wall be disturbed. It 
would, however, be unreasonable, that any expense should 
be incurred, except by the Zemindars, These have plenty 
of tame elephants, ami the whole of these being assembled, 
and a couple of good musketeers placed on each, in the 
course of a few days the wild ones might to a certainty be 
killed. Towards the northern frontier herds of 40 or 50 
elephants make occasional incursions irom Moi'ang. The 
people make a noise, but never attempt to repel them by 
violence. 

A rhinoceros lately made his appearance in the marshy 
woods of the south ; but fortunately he thrust himself into 
the premises of an indigo planter, and was shot. 

The jackal (Seyal), and Indian fox (Khikir), are common. 
Tlie former is supposed to steal both money and cloth, which 




it conceals. This, I presumej is a fabrication of those who pilfei’, 
in order to account for the disappearance of many things, that 
tliey have been suspected of taking. I heard of no wolves 
or hyaenas. At Nalhpoor, however, in tlie course of the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1810, some children were carried aw'ay 
in the tiight, as was supposed by some animal, and this was 
naturally thought to be a wolf; but the attacks were always 
in the dark, the people were too much terrified to pursue, 
and their search in the day was without effect j so that the aiii- 
inal was never seen. For>neriy such accidents were common; 
but since the country in the neighbourhood has been cleared, 
the wolves have disappeared. They do not seem ever to 
liave frequented the southern parts of the district. 

Except in the ruins of Gaur, tigers and leopards are not 
common. By both Moslems and Hindus they are considered 
as the property of the old Bluhamniedan saints, who, it is 
imagined, are offended at their death t so that in general the 
natives are far from being pleased at the sport of tiger hunt¬ 
ing, although they admire tlie courage of those by whom it 
is practised. I am indeed of opinion, that a few tjgex's in 
any part of the country, that is overgrown with woods or 
long grass, are useful in keeping dowm the number of wild 
bogs and deei', which are infinitely more destructive. The 
natives seem to be in general of this opinion, and the number 
of either people or cattle that the tigers destroy, even at 
Gaur, is very trifling. If the number of other w'ild animals, 
on which the tigers prey, w'as reduced, they no doubt would 
become destructive, and it would become of advantage to 
ofter a reward for killing them: but in the present state of 
the country the reward now bestow'ed seems to be of very 
doubtful benefit, and wherever the country is cleared they 
disappear. Most of the heads paid for both here and in Hi- 
najpoor, I believe, have been brought from Morang. 1 have 
been unable to learn any thing satisfactory concerning the 
Nakeawari-Vagli, mentioned in the account of Dinajpoor. 
The natives are so exceedingly indistinct in their nomencla¬ 
ture, every striped or spotted animal of prey being called 
Vagh, that I can place no reliance on what they say. X every 
where indeed heard of the Nakeswari, but from the natives 
descriptions, I suspect, that what they mean is the common 
leopard. 
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Tlie Indian ichneumon is exceedingly common; but is 
rarely tamed. There are many otters, <'md the ffivmers some¬ 
times kill them, and sell the skins to the northern moan- 
taineers ; but no persons make this a profession* Ihe Indian 
bear is very uncommon. The porcupine is rather scarce, 
being too much pursued; for all the pure Hindus are de¬ 
sirous of eating them. Hares are much more numerous, 
being less disturbed, although they are occasionally eaten- - 

The proper deer, that I have seen in the district, are the 
axis or spotted deer, the porcine or hog-deer, and the cerf 
des Ardennes of Buffom They are pretty numerous, wlier- 
ever the country is overgrown with woods or buslies, espe¬ 
cially towards the south, and on the frontier of Morang to¬ 
wards the branches of the Kankayi, und are very destruc¬ 
tive : but are not so overpowering as in the eastern parts of 
Ronggopoor. The common antelope is abundant on the 
bare swelling lands of all the western parts of the district. 
It feeds cliiefly on short grass, and is not nearly so destruc¬ 
tive as the deer. 

Although all the natives are fond of venison, and although 
there is no restraint, no one makes a profession of hunting 
for sale, nor do many keep nets, and the deer are too fleet 
for the usual manner in which the low castes destroy game. 

In the wastes of the south of the district are some wild 
buffaloes, that are exceedingly destructive; but in general 
this district is not so much utaictcd with so great an evil. 

Wherever there is any shelter, the wild hog is exceedingly 
numerous, and he is very destructive. The low caste called 
Dosatl pursue him eagerly for eating. They have dogs 
taught to bring him to bay until their masters come up, and 
attack with spears and arrows. In the large rivers porpoises 
are numerous; but are very seldom killed for their oil. 

There is un immense variety and number of vultures, ea¬ 
gles, kites, and hawks ; but at present none are employed m 

sport, nor do they any harm. _ ^ 

Everywhere north of Puraniya parakeets are m immense 
numbers and eat a great quantity of grain. In the southern 
part of the district wild peacocks arc a great nuisance. In 
every part there are three other kind of birds, that consume 
mucfi grain and occasion a heavy loss. 

The woist is the Kairn {Gallnula porphyrio X,), a bird 





celebrated for its beauty aiuoug the ancient Greeks, with 
whom it was a great rarity. It remains here all the year, and 
consumes much rice, that grows on the lower lands* It 
seems to be a very stupid bird, and is tamed with great dilE- 
ciilty, very few for any time surviving the loss of liberty. 

The Bageri of the natives is what the English in Bengal 
call an Ortolan, and in spring, after it has been fattened on 
the winter crops, and the grass seeds, which abound in the 
hot weather, it becomes a very delicious morsel. It aji- 
proaches so near the Calandre Lark of Latham, that I sus¬ 
pect a drawing of this bird, found in the collection of Lady 
Impey, induced that able ornithologist to place the Calandre 
among Indian birds. The Bageri is a bird of passage, and 
with us is aWays found in vei’y large flocks, and only during 
the fair weather. It disappears when the rainy weather com¬ 
mences, and it might be supposed, that a few stragglers 
might reach Italy and the south of Europe, where the Ca¬ 
landre is a rare bird; but there appears to me abundant 
marks, by which the two birds may be distinguished, and 
their habits and uses are so different, that it would be im¬ 
proper to consider them as belonging to the same species. 

The third of these destructive birds is the Kolang of the 
natives, the common crane {Ardea Grus) of Europe. It re¬ 
mains all the cold season, and as the heats increase, retires to 
breed. It consumes much grain. 

The peacocks, cranes, parakeets, and ortolans, make an 
open attack in the day time, and may be kept off by care ; 
but this occasions great trouble, especially where the farmer 
is harassed all night by watching his crops to keep off the 
deer and wild hogs. The Galinule creeps unseen along the 
marshes, and in fact does more harm than any of the other birds. 

Pane ridges and quails are very numerous. The Kalatita, 
or black partridge, is the most common. It approaches very 
near to the Fra/icolm of Europe, but there are some differ¬ 
ences, and it is very poor eating, while the Francolm^ by the 
most scientific eaters of Franee, is admitted to be excellent. 
I suspect, therefore, that our bird cannot be entitled to so 
valued a name. The black partridge chiefiy fi-equents 
long grass and low bushes, where its presence is readily dis¬ 
coverable by an incessant loud whistling noise ; but it is not 
readily seen until it takes wing. 
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In the woods of this district is a much larger partridge 
called simply Titar. In the raanuscript accounts, which I 
transmitted to the India House from the menagerie at Bar- 
rackpOor, 1 called this hirct l^cvclix sylvuttccif as it has not 
been noticed by Bufibn or Latham. It is an excellent bird 
for the table; but wants the splendid colours of the other 

kind. .11 

The swarms of water fowl, that are to be seen in the cold 

weather, are altogether astonishing. Among the ducks, birds 
strongly resembling the anas clypeidas (Songkas^ the anas 
amta, (Dighongs), and the anas ferlna (Lalmiiriya) of Eu¬ 
rope, are very common, and are all most delicious. These dis¬ 
appear in spring, but I can scarce persuade myself that our 
Dighongs can be the anas acuiay or pintail of Europe, which 
scarcely^ventures to a climate less rigid than the shores of 
Orkney. A class of people called Kol take ducks in nets, 
but they have little or no meams of disposing of their pme; 
as none but the dregs of impurity will eat such abominable 
food. The Kol are therefore obliged to eat it themselves. 
In the evening they lay their nets by the smooth side of a 
marsh or tank. About break of day the ducks resort to 
sport; and ns they sit on the nets, a man on watch draws his 
cords, so that the nets rise, and meeting together, confine all 
the ducks that sat on them until the other Kol run up and 
secure them. Almost every kind is easily tamed, and readily 
eats grain, on which, if put into a proper bouse, and allowed 
a pond of water, they will become very fat, The gentlemen 
of Madras have an excellent supply of this kind, which .in 
Bengal has been almost totally neglected. 

Tliis district also abounds in snipes, in golden plovers, and 
in the fiorikiri or lesser bustard, all excellent eating, but to¬ 
tally despised by the natives. The smaller white herons 
(Vak), of which there is a great variety and number, and the 
shags and water crows (Gandhala and Panikaur), the num¬ 
bers of which surpass imagination, and the variety is consi¬ 
derable, are in much greater request, and are punzed on ac¬ 
count of having a fishy taste. Some people live in part by 
catching these and sparrows for the luxurious, and parakeets 
for the*^devout or idle, wlio choose to amuse themselves by 
bawling the name of God, They are caught by a rod 
smeared with bird Hme; but the parakeets caught in this 





inarmer seldom tliHve. I'lie tortoises are very nameroiis, 
ami in some places are very mxich eaten, wliile in others they 
are neglected, except by the very dregs of the people. Li¬ 
zards are not in request. Except in Dulalgunj, I heard of 
none who molests the crocodiles of either kind mentioned in 
the account of Ronggopoor, although both are very common. 
At Diilalgunj some fishermen occasionally spear the Ghriu- 
yal, partly for his oil, and partly for his teeth, which are 
used as amnlets. 1 have already mentioned the crocodiles, 
which are objects of worship, and the degree of tameness of 
which they seem susceptible. 

Serpents are I think more numerous and dangerous than 
any wliei’e that I have yet been. According to the reports 
which I have collected, probably 120 persona, besides many 
cattle, are annually killed. The natives do not seem to have 
any aversion to their destruction, although the Bi'ahmans 
say, that a pimdent and wise man would not, with his own 
hand, put one of the kinds of hooded snake (Gokhar) to 
death ; yet on all occasions I saw them very much sati.sfied with 
the impure sinners who took that trouble. I do not, however, 
know any plan by which the breed could be destroyed or ex¬ 
cluded from the houses; for in rainy weather many kinds, 
and some of them the most dangerous, are very desirous of 
the shelter of a roof. There are people who make a practice 
ot catching them ; but they do it merely with a view of per¬ 
forming tricks and extracting money. Tiiey, however, are 
very useful in catching any snakes that have taken possession 
of the thatch of a hut, or of some hole in an inhabited 
place, in tlieir nocturnal excursions, from which these reptiles 
are liable to be hurt by some one treading on them, which 
occasions a dreadful retaliation, A care indeed in watching 
such intrusions, and the employment of the snake catcher, 
seem to be the only remedy, and the latter is beyond the 
reach of the poor. The snake catchers have a curious source 
of profit. On the hooded serpent, which is considered in 
some degree sacred (Gokhar), and which perhaps is the Co¬ 
luber Naja oi European naturalists, is found a small insect, 
much of the same shape, size, and colour with the common 
bug. It is a species of Acarus; but by no mean.s agrees with 
tne description of the Acarus aatatusy tliat is’given in Tur- 
ton's translation of Gmelin, although that insect is said to 
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have been found on this species of serpent. This insect by 
the natives is called EteJi and Killi, and is considered as of 
great efficacy. Tied in a sinall silver box like an anl^^let, and 
worn round the loins, it produces two very remarkable effects. 
One is, that it restores the vigour which has been exhausted 
by the too frequent enjoyment of pleasure; and the other is, 
that in all suits it procui'es the favour of the judge. Now as 
most of the rich natives, at all advanced in years, have suf¬ 
fered very much from excess ; and as it seldom enters into 
fheir imagination to conceive that any motive but favour has 
the least influence on a judge, so the insect is in great re¬ 
quest. The snake catchers, of course, increase its value by 
saying a number of ridiculous things, sr\ch as, that there is 
only one on each snake, and that, being its protecting genius, 
the insect always deserts the ill fated serpent, that is destined 
to fall into human clutches, and can only be taken in the act 
of escaping. 

Notwithstanding the large rivers and numerous marshea 
of this district, a very great number of fisberinen, and a 
great demand, for fish, the markets in the North-west parts 
arc very indifferently and scantily supplied. The fisViormen 
in these parts of the district have still less art than those 
tow'ards the east; and as they man most of tlie boats em¬ 
ployed in commerce, the number actually engaged in the 
fishery, is but small, although, \vhen not engaged as boat¬ 
men, they all fish. Towards the Ganges and Mahanonda 
the supply is abundant. 

A vei*y few' fish are dried, in order to be exported to the 
mountaineers, by the same process as in flonggopoor; but 
among the people of the district this sort of fish is not in 
request; nor in most parts do they prepare the balls called 
SicJal, by beating the fish with vegetables. This however is 
done towards the north and east, where there are Koch, 
for the art seems to have originated wdth the people of that 
tribe. The people are not however select in their choice, a 
great part of the fish used being in a state of the most dis¬ 
gusting corruption. That is particularly the case with what 
is used at the capital, most of which is brought from a dis¬ 
tance. The difference of species makes very little alteration 
in the value, a ser of fish selling for nearly the same price, 
of whatever kinds or sizes the fish may bo. 





With regard to the means used for catching fish I have 
little to edd, to what I have said in the account of !Dinajpoorj 
but that in general the methods are more imperfectj and that 
the fishermen can take very little fish, except what is almost 
left dry. Those on the Mahanonda however are niuch more 
expert than most of the others; but in my account of DtnaJ- 
poor I have said all which has suggested on that subject. 
On the Ganges also the fishermen seem to be expert; but 
as most of the fisheries on that river belong to the district 
of lihagjtlpoor, which I intend to survey next, I shall say 
nothing on that Lsubject, until I have made a more complete 
examination. The Kosi is not very abundant in fish, and 
the fishermen are the most obstinalG people, with whom it 
has ever been my misfortune to deal. In fact the fishermen 
make very liigh wages, w'hen employed to man boats, or 
bring down timber, and this enables them to be very idle;, 
when they are at home, so that the fishing is only a kind of 
amusement. On this great river they have no nets, but such as 
are thrown from the shoulder, or a miserable kind of bag-net. 


Most of the fish are taken as the river dries up by putting 
skreens across the smaller channels, until the water leaves 
them dry. 

The farmers are very unskilful in catching fiah, and cliiefiy 
procure them in ditches by making little banks across and 
throwing out the w.ater. The fishermen, so far as I saw, 
have none of the complicated machines used in Dmajpoor, 
and Ronggopoor, and a great Piany have neither nets nor 
boats : but in place of the former use akreens made of reeds, 
and never go to fish, except in shallow water. There are 
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none of tlie Oangrar, or people who fish with the hai'poon; 
but some of tlie lovper tribes of fishermen occasionally n.se a 
gig. Many of the natives fish M'ith tlie rod for amusement. 
The rod and tacltlo are exceedingly coarse, and not at all 
fitted for showing dexterity in their use. The fisher never 
uses an artificial fly, nor does he drag his bait. It is sus¬ 
pended by a float, and he sits with the utmost patience, until 
a fish bites. He then drags out his prey by mere force; 
and, if be be small, makes it fly over his head, like our Euro¬ 
pean boys fishing minnows. 

In most parts the right of fishing is annexed to the land, 
and is let to renters (Mostajirs), who sometimes employ men 
to catch the fish for wages, oi’ for a share, and sometimes 
relefc them to the actual fishermen, giving them either an 
exclusive right to the use of a certain extent, or a right of 
frequenting a certain extent along with others. The nominal 
value of the fisheries is a trifle, most of the landlords pre¬ 
tending to give them to their servants, as a reward for their 
trouble; but, as I have said, there is no knowing the amount 
of a Zemindar’s profit from the nominal rental. Tlie leases 
of the fisheries are generally renewed annually, and at each 
renewal a Salami or homage is paid, and without knowing 
the amount of this we learn nothing. A great many of the 
actual fishermen pretend to give one half of all they take to 
the renter; bathe is in general defrauded. By far the greatest 
fishing, that of the Ganges, belongs to a lady, who resides 
at Rajmahal, in Bhagalpoor; and of wliom I shall, for the 
present, avoid saying any thing farther ; althougli many 
fishermen of this district are in her employ. 

The number of fishermen was estimated to me at about 
7000 houses; and it was said, that in each house there rniglit 
on an average be two able bodied men, giving 14000 fish¬ 
ermen ; but, as 1 have said, many are boatmen, and ordy 
fish wdieii they cannot procure a voyage, and several also 
catch ducks, or have other avocations, that interfere with 
their catching fish. It is probable however, that each man 
on an average may catch fish to the value of 18 rs. a year- 
They pi’obably give at least to the value ^ of tlie fish to the 
agents of the landlords. Some fish is exported, A little 
of tliis is dried, and is sent to Bhotan or Nepal; but; by firr 
the greater part is sent to Moorshedabad, without any care 
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taken to preserve it, farther than by using a quick con¬ 
veyance. 

In the cold season aotne boats, of fi*oin 100 to 200 nta^ts 
burthen, are half filled with water, and great quantities of 
small fish are put into them, and sent living to Calcutta. 
The fish are so thick, that they are just kept wet, but the 
water is frequently renewed. The ivives ot the fishermen 
sometimes retail the frtiit of their husbands toil, and who 
have fast rowing boats. The fishemen in general live very 
easily, tliose on the Mahanonda by the labour .of their pro¬ 
fession, knd those in the other parts of the district by acting 
as boatmen. 

With regard to the species of fish, that are found in this 
district, not a great deal of new matter has offered ; Rajvam 
is the eel common in Europe, the Murmwt, AnguUki ot na¬ 
turalists, it is fcmud in marshes near the K.0si, and as usual, 
when found in dirty stagnant water, has very lurid colours, 
of various shades of green above, and of dirty yellow bclow'. 
I am a good deal surprised at the talk which Lacepede makes 
abovtt this ugly animal, jvhich has every appearance of a 
snake, and wants the beautiful colours, with which most 
serpents glitter. The manners of the eel are as disgusting 
as its form. Whenever it can, it buries itself in putrid car¬ 
casses, or in the mud, in w'hich it forms holes with great 
celerity. It is a very irritable animal, and, when angry, its 
head and neck swell, although not to such a degree as the 
hooded snake. All Hindus, except Brahmans and Bajpiits, 
eat this fish, which is not very common, aiul does not here 
attain a very great size. 

The Susuka K.angcliai is a species of* Ophisuris^ and a 
much prettier eel than the one above mentioned. It is found 
in the Malumonda, as w'ell as near Calcutta. The Hindus 
on the banks of the former river eat it; but at the latter 
place it is rejected with disgust. Its name is derived from 
an iuiagination, that it is born in the ear of the porpoise. The 
Reba of the banks of the Ivosi; and tlte Raikliari of the 
Mahanonda are the same. This fish seenis to sufi’er consi¬ 
derable alterations in colour, from the nature of tlie w'atev 
in which it lives. In luavshes and small channels overgrown 
with weeds its back is green with a gloss of gold, while in 
clear Witter the whole is white, and shines like silver. 
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LOCUSTS, iJEES, PLANTS. 

MfisJil of tlie Kosi is a very large fish, M»hicii many 
people think still better than tlie RohUi and compare it to the 
salmon. The Anhai of the Kosi is a species of Synbrancha 
totally without fin, and as like a snake as possible. It ia not 
how'ever n very ugly eel. In the vicinity of Imkhipoor, it is 
called Kiichiya, and is supposed by the natives to kill cattle 
by its bite, but this is probably a mistake, as they also sup-^ 
pose that its bite is not fatal to man. It is not found more 
than two feet in length,* 

In the southern parts of the district oblong crustaceous 
fishes, as I have deseribed in my account of Dinajpoor, form 
a very considerable part of the animal food which the natives 
use; but in the northern parts there are few animals of this 
kind, and in general they are too small for use. In the low 
lands near the Nagar and Mahanonda, thex*e are many such 
crabs, as I have mentioned in my account of Dinajpoor. 

In the south part of the district I heard of one dock of 
locusts, which about 10 years ago came from the west, in the 
month Vaisakh (middle of May to middle of June). Although 
they made but a short stay, they ^lid a good deal of harm. 
They were eaten by the Moslems of the Sunni sect. 

Honey bees are not very numerous. Mr, Fermandcz of Di¬ 
najpoor has rented some of the wax, which is produced on 
lands, that formerly belonged to the Raja of Dinajpoor, In 
other places it is much neglected. The servants of the Zemin¬ 
dars take a share from any person, who chooses to collect tlie 
honey and wax ; but there are no men who make this a pro¬ 
fession. If there w'cre, and if they had an exclusive right of 
collection, the quantity procured would in all probability be 
much increased. -The same kinds of shells, that in Ronggo- 
poor are used for preparing lime, abound in this district. 

Plants .^—For a botanist this country is still a worse field 
than Dinajpoor. In the spring and rainy season however, I 
found many plants, some of them very beautiful, that have not 
yet been introduced into the common systems of botany; but 
as in Ronggopoor, I shall here confine myself to a general 
view of the more remarkable spontaneous productions of the 
waste lands. 


♦ Bucbaftiiii ficsofilies I3'{ species of fisli in this district, but brevity 
preveitts their rccapitulaHon in the present work. [Ed.] 











Ill the parts of this district where the Hindu dialect pre- 
vails, land overgrown with trees and bushes is called Tal or 
Dak, while waste land that contains only coarse grass or 
reeds is called Xliiuuiah. The Rmnnah again is divided into 
two kinds; on one the grass is so short, that it is fit for pas¬ 
ture alone; on the other it is very long and reedy, and is lit 
for thatch or the walls of huts. The former is called Char, 
the latter Chari; or if the reeds he very strong it i? called 
Janggala. 

Ill the Appendix I have estimated that there may be 389 
square miles of land liable to be flooded, which are overgrown 
with trees, bushes and reeds. A large proportion of this is on 
the banks of the great rivers, Kosi and Ganges, and is covered 
with Tamarisks intermixed with variou.s reeds. Some part 
also is in the ruins of Gaur, where the land w'as originally 
low; but it has been so cut by small tanks filled with croco¬ 
diles, that it is now almost impenetrable, and the earth thrown 
<*nt from the tanks is so high, that trees of various kinds 
grow on it, while tlie lower parts are overwdielmed with reeds; 
and the tanks with aquatic plants. There is however a con¬ 
siderable part of the 389 miles* that would not appear to have 
ever been caUivated, and extends from the banks of the 
Nagar apposite to Pertiya, to the banks of tlie Ivosi near its 
mouth, ninnlng parallel to the Ganges. In several places 
this is intersected by cultivation. In others again it i.s 10 or 
12 miles wide, and probably occupies 100 square miles. It 
is much intersected by marshes and water-courses, overgrown 
with reeds, while the higher parts are overgrown by the tree 
called Hyal (No. 36) and by rose trees (Koya) just like the 
woods of Patilada near the Brahmaputra..mentioned in my 
account of itonggopoor. On tlie borders of tins are some 
plantations of mango trees, which are subject to inundation, 
and have become totally wild, the people having deserted 
their villages, owing to the attack of wild beasts. 

In the northern parts near the small rivers, some small 
part of this land produces reeds alone, and is valuable and 
high rented, because rceda, as a material for budding, are 
there very scarce. The woods on land exempt from inunda¬ 
tion, I have estimated at 93 square miles. More than _one-half 
of this consists of ruinous plantations about Gaur and de¬ 
serted villages, which have been allowed to he overgrown 
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with a variety of trees, that have sprung up among the 
mangos. Tiiere are Jiowever, a few forests, that apparently 
are in ^ perfect state of uncultivated nature. In tlie north¬ 
east corner of the district there is one wliich forms a small 
part of a large woody tract, that extends into the district of 
Tirahoot. The most common tree is Lai (S/wrea rohmtu) f 
but it contains a variety of others. The trees liave been of 
late gradually diminishing in sisse, and few are now to be 
found fit for any other use, than for small posts and the com¬ 
mon implements of agriculture; but within tliese SO years it 
contained many trees fit for the crooked timber of ships, 
and a good deal has been sent to Calcutta for this purpose. 
Along the frontier of Bahadurgunj and Udhrail with Morang 
are several similar small woods; but they contain more Palas 
(trees, No. 85) and Siinal (trees, No, 66) than Sal. 

The whole property of these wastes lias been vested in the 
owners of the soil, and to them it is of very trifling value. 
Where the quantity of reeds in any vicinity is small, they 
become valuable, often more so than rice, and in such situa¬ 
tions they do little harm, although they always more or less 
harbour wild hogs, the most destructive of all animals. In 
general, how'ever, the reeds and bushes are in such masses, 
that they become unsaleable, and tlie wild trees nowhere give 
any price that is worth noticing, while the whole harbours 
herds of deer, hogs and bufTaloes, that dlatresa the natives 
beyond measure. Besides the loss actually suffered, which 
is great, the watching of their crops by night is a most harass¬ 
ing and expensive part of the farmers* labour, and in some 
parts costs one-twenty-fourth part of the gross produce. 
It must however be observed, that scarcely either tenant or 
landlord have made the smallest exertion to destroy the cause 
of the evil j and where the lands are not assessed, and the 
rents are trifling, both parties having little occasion to exer¬ 
tion, are allowing the wiki beasts daily to gain on them. In 
Matiyaz'i, T)ular Singha employs some men called Jaygirdars 
to keep off the wild animals, that are harboured in the wastes 
of Morang, These people have lands at a low rate, and live 
on the frontier. Scandal indeed says, that in former times 
these men were employed for very different purposes, to 
which the fortune of the family is attributed; and it is sup¬ 
posed, that the proprietor is unwilling to dismiss his family 





dependents, or to deprive them of the lands which they tor- 
inerly held for the services to which be owes his fortune. 
In all probability how'ever, such assertions are mere scandal, 
for w'hich the natives have a great propensity. The family 
managed the affairs of the Puraniya Rajas, an employment 
offering abundant resources for emolument, without having 
recourse to robbery. 

In the nortb-vvest corner, when Mo rang was conquered by 
the Gorklialese, the woods were ranch more extensive; but a 
colony of hardy mountaineers, who Hed from the oppression 
of their conquerors, settled in the woods, and cleared most of 
what had a rich soil The hogs and deer afforded them a 
means of subsistence, and those that escaped the arrow, soon 
retired to the woods of Tirahoot. No sooner had the natives 
seen that the ariiinals had vanished, than they quarrelled with 
the mountaineers; and as these people had no legal security 
for the property which they had cleared, a great many have 
been driven out, and the lands given to favonrites. These 
silly fellows complained to me, that the wild beasts had again 
become troublesome, and that they could no longer pay theii 
rents. When upbraided for their imbecility, they seemed to 
glory in differing from the impure monsters of the hills ; and 
their only resource seemed to be submission to the will ot the 
beasts. They indeed said, that it was the duty of govexm- 
ment to protect them, and to send men who would destroy their 
enemies. In thi.s there may be some reason; but the method 
that I wmuld propose, and most earnestly recommend to the 
consideration of government, is totally different from what the 
farmers would wish. The !Xemindars in my humble opinion 
ought to be compelled to clear whatever waste land was found 
^ to harbour destructive animals. In some districts, such as 
the eastern parts of Ronggopoor, where there are hills, and 
an immense extent of wilds with merely spots of cultivation, 
this might be unreasonable; but in all the eastern parts of 
^ Ronggopoor, and in all Rinajpoor, and this district, such^ an 
order might be enforced with great propriety and justice. 
The nuisance is,extreme, and the reinexly easy; for wherever 
the country is cleared, these destructive animals vanish. After 
a sufficient general notice, say of three years, the collector 
might be allowetl to indict any Zemindar, or other pro¬ 
prietor of land, who held w'astes overrun vvith trees, bushes 
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or reeds, that harboured the animals destructive to the crops. 
On conviction the estate should be put under the manageinent 
of a Taliasildar, who should have orders to clear the land, 
and when he had been reimbursed for the expense, should 
restore it to the owner, who of course should have a right of 
superintending the Tahasildar’s conduct, and of bringing him 
to a fair accompt. 

It may be urged, that, the timber being of some use, and 
the reeds in constant employment, it would be a loss to de¬ 
stroy them entirely, and that to aiford a supply small wastes 
should be left in dliferent parts of the country. In my opi¬ 
nion this can never be done without harbouring wild beast.s, 
nor is there tiny necessity for allowing such a nuisance. All 
the reeds, including bamboos, may be planted in rows like 
hedges, a.ud in this case they do no harm ; while in general 
the trouble which attends planting them, is corrtpensated by 
saving that which is incurred in going far to the wastes, from 
whence they are now brought. In fact they are now planted 
in many well cleared parts of the country, and supply the 
natives with abundance. 

The natives consider it as a religious duty to plant trees, 
and in this district the performance of this duty has produced 
as much inconvenience, as in Dinajpoor has arisen from 
digging tanks. The plantations in general consist of large 
mango groves, placed at some distance from the houses, 
which are bare, and without shelter. These groves produce 
the most execrable sour resinous fruit, lilled with insects, 
and were it allowed to be cut the timber is of very little value; 
but as every man thinks himself bound to preserve the trees 
planted by his ancestors, the trees are usually saved, until 
they rot, or are blown down by accident, and, as they decay, 
various other trees and bushes spring, and form a destructive 
thicket. Tiie plantations most advantageous for the country, 
except good fruit trees and palms, would be rows of forest 
trees planted round the houses of the villages, and the Ze~ 
inindars might be compelled to plant such ; for, in the present 
state of their manners, no expectation can be. formed of their 
spontaneously doing anything worthy of praise, If ever the 
rearing of teak, so as to be adequate to supply ship building 
to any extent, is to be attempted in Bengal, it should be done 
by some such meams. In every Mauzah, according to its 





size, tbe Zemindar should be compelled to plant round the 
houses from one to ten trees, and to preserve them from 
cattle, until of a proper age. As this would not probably 
exceed one tree for each farmer in easy circumstances, the 
burthen would be totally insignificant, and, after the sweets 
of selling the trees had been experienced, there would be no 
longer occasion for any compulsion. Indeed the leaves, sold 
or used for platters, would yield an immediate profit. In the 
south of India, wherever teak grows, no other platters are 
employed. AVlierc the soil is of a nature unfavourable for 
teak, many valuable native trees might be found, some of 
M-hich would answer in almost any situation, where a village 
is placed. At present thosej which are almost totally useless, 
are usually selected, just for the purpose, that they may never 
be cut, I of course do not propose, that there should be a 
veatraiiit on any person from planting whatever trees lie 
thinks fit, either for ornament, or as a religious duty, pro¬ 
vided he does not allow his plantations to run into thickets 
so as to become a nuisance. The trees, which I propose to 
be planted, should be considered totally distinct, and as 
pledged for the use of the public, and should be cut, when¬ 
ever fit for the purpose to w'hieh they can be applied, and it 
might be a part of the coilector’s duty to present all landlords, 
who failed in keeping up their number of trees, or refused to 
cut them, when of a proper age. Having premised these 
general speculations, 1 shall proceed to give an account of 
die diilbrent trees that grow in Puraniya. 

The bamboo in this district is not so much cultivated as in 
either Dinajpoor or Ronggopoor, and in many parts is very 
.scarce; this is entirely to be attributed to the stupidity of 
the natives, as in every part, where it has been attempted, it 
seems to thrive. The speculations of the gentleman in Rong- 
gopoov, concerning the injury done by this plant, are not 
confirmed by the experience of this district. In place of 
having been compelled by necessity to build houses with 
better materials, the natives, where bamboos are scarce, have 
contented themselves wdth finding the most wretched suc- 
cedaneums to serve in its stead, and have supplied the place 
of the Ijamboo with the stems of the Cyiistt'} Cajmif with 
tainarisks, or twigs. This renders their huts to the last de¬ 
gree miserable. About the capital, and towards the north- 
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east corner of the district, there ars very few Arecas, or 
hetle-nut palms. 

The Khajur or Elate of Ibotanists (R. 15, D. 90) is not so 
totally neglected, as in the two districts towards the east; 
but, as I have mentioned, its cultivation has been checked by 
the operations of finance. I have nowhere seen this tree so 
flourishing as near Gondwnra, and, were It permitted or re¬ 
quired, vast numbers might he reared, and nowhere to more 
advantage. It seems to spring Kpontaneously, and the follow¬ 
ing estimate was given of its produce, as stated by the people 
employed. The trees begin to yield juice, M’hcii seven or 
eight years old, and a man manages 45 trees. He makes a 
fresh cut in each once in the three days, and at each time 
gets about S aers (six quarts) of juice. He therefore gets 
about 45 sera a day, and, owing to the monopoly, it sells at 
onc-quarter ana a ser. His monthly receipts are therefore 
^1 rs. 1 ana 6 pice. His charges are G anas a day for duties, 
11 rs. 4 anas ; wages to the servant who collects, 1 r. 8 anas j 
pots, 8 pice.; rent to the proprietor of the trees, 1 r. 9 anas 
6 pice; total 14 rs, 6 anas f3 pice, leaving a profit of Grs. 
9 anas 4 pice. The tree yields juice from Kartik to Jyalsh- 
tha; the former ending on the 14th of November, and the 
latter commencing on the 13th of May. The officers of 
police, however, told me, that, although most is procured at 
that season, a certain quantity is at all times obtainable. The 
juice is always allowed to ferment before it is used, and is 
called Tari. It is never made into sugar, nor distilled. The 
Tari or wine of the Khajur palm is not so strong as that 
of the Palmira. In the eastern parts of the district the palm 
which botanists call Cary(4a (R. 16, O. 9) is found, in very 
small numbers, but is applied to no use. 

The cocoa-nut palm is exactly on the same footing as in 
Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor, that is, a few are raised as orna¬ 
ments or objects of curiosity ; yet 1 see, that even at Nath- 
poor, in the north-west corner of the district, it grows veiy 
well. 

The Palmira or Tal of the natives (D. II, R. SO) is here 
more common than in the eastern districts; and, had it not 
been for the tax, its cultivation w'ould probably, in a few 
years, have been very much extended, especially in the 
southern parts of the district, where it requires scarcely any 
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trouble to veitn\ It is out, however, fit for giving juice, until 
it is from 20 to 25 years old ; as until then it does not shoot 
forth its fiowering stem (spadix), which is daily cut, and pours 
forth its juice. The juice is procured from about the middle 
of November until the middle of May* is always used fer¬ 
mented, and is also called Tari. It is sold at J ana a ser. 
The man who pays the revenue sells, and keeps servants to 
collect the juice. Two men collect that of 25 trees, and pro¬ 
cure monthly about 1500 sers worth, 35 rs. 2 anas pice. 
The duty to government, at 0 anas a day, is 11 rs. 4 anas; 
servants’ wages, 3 vs. ; pots, there being three or four to each 
tree, 4 anas; rent at 2 anas a month for each tree, 3 rs. 2 anas; 
total 17 rs. 10 anas, leaving a net profit of 17 rs, 7 anas 
6 pice. 

The Siyuli or Seplialika of the Bengalese (D. 16, li. 42) in 
the Hindi dialect of this district is called Singgarhar. It is 
very common, and by the native women its fiowci’s are much 
used for dyeing. Early in the morning all the flowers, that 
have expanded on the preceding evening, fall to the ground. 
In the morning they are collected, and the tubes {iubus co- 
volloi) which are yellow, are kept, Mhile the \v hite parts Xlhnbns) 
are thrown away. The tubes arc dried tivo or three days in 
the sun, and sell at 1 pan of cowries for a Chhatak of 4 rs. 
weights One ser of the Calcutta weight (2 lbs.) will therefore 
cost 5 anas; but the dye does not keep longer than six 
months. A tree will give from 8 to 12 Ghhataks of the dried 
flowers. The manner of using this dye here is said to be as 
follows;—Eight s. w. are boiled with 1 ser of water for about 
24 minutes. To this are added 16 s. w, of milk, and these 
are boiled 12 minutes more. The liquor is then strained 
from the flowers, and a piece of cloth, 10 cubits long by 
3 wide, is put into it, and allowed to remain for about 24 
minutes. It is then dried in the shade, and is of a fine 
but perishable yellow, whicli disappears after two or three 
washings. 

In the low eastern parts of this district there is a tree 
named Angchhui, wdiich may be the same with the tree of 
that name found in Ilonggopoor (44), and no doubt belongs 
to the same genus; but the species of this are vei^ difficult 
to determine without seeing both fruit and flower, which I 
did not. In its manner of growth, on low flooded land, the 
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Angchhui af this district more resembled llie Bhodiya of 
Goya4>ara (R. 43), a tree of the same genus. 

The Bhretia levu of Willdenow, which has been formerly 
meutioned under the name of Jonggoli Guya (D. 19), that is 
wild betle, I found in this district by the name of Kath-Rungga, 
or the wild reddener. The other species of Mkretia, that has 
formerly been mentioned under the names Bijol (D. 20) and 
Khat Guya (R. 54), is here sometimes called Lahichan, but its 
moat usual name is Dangt Rangga, that is the tooth red- 
dener. Some of the bark added to the be tie and lime, which 
the natives chew, stains the teeth red, which in some places is 
considered as an ornament, as distinguishing the man from a 
dog. It seems to he on this account, that the name of wild 
betle has been given both to this plant, and to the other 
Ehretia, the bark of which may probably supply its place, 
although imperfectly, as in this district it is called wild red¬ 
dener. I am told also, that the basket-makers use tlie bark 
of this tree in communicating a red colour to tlie bamboo ; 
see Barhar, No. U1, At Puraniya there is such a scarcity of 
fruit, that the natives eat this, which does not exceed the size 
of a small pea, consists mostly of stone, and is very insipid. 

The Mahuya (D. JM) or Bassia is found both in woods .and 
planted near villages. It is, however, only in the south-west 
corner, that there is any considerable number of trees, or 
that it is applied to any use. There a spirituous liquor is 
drawn by distillation from its flowers ; but I had no opp^)!- 
tiinity of seeing the process. The flowers of one tree sell at 
from 8 to Hi anas. A kind of butyraceous oil is also ex¬ 
tracted from its seed, but in this district it is in little request, 
as the natives use it only for the lamp, and for that purpose 
it is too thick. In substance it very much resembles that oil 
of which the Chinese make candles, and wdiich is said to be 
extracted from the fruit of the SiiUingia sebifara; but this, 

1 suspect, is somewhat doubtful. 

in the northern parts of the district I found a large tree 
called Ganihara, but saw neither its flow^er nor fruit. It is 
evidently of the natural order of the llubiacere, and may have 
some affinity to the Vanguaria or Moyen (D. ^9, R. 74), as 
its leaves are pretty similar to those of that tree, and generally 
Burroiind its branches by three at eacli joint. 

A good deal resembling the Pierospermum Suberifolium, 
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and also nearly approaching to the Gordoniaj/f is a tree, which 
in the woods of Oiintya is called Arslya. Its fruit and flower 
have the strongest affinity with those of a tree found in the 
woods near Priyapatana in Mysore, which ia called Giimsi, 
and which has been mentioned in the account of my journey 
to that country. The tree is called Sirnul (D. 46., K. 1 ID) 
is everywhere known by the same name, and is pretty com¬ 
mon. From its trunk proceeds an exudation which is called 
Mochras, and is much used by the natives as a medicine in 
fluxes (Am). When it first flows, it is white, opaque, and 
viscid, somewhat like gum tragacanth softened in water. It 
has no smell, and is very insipid; and, when diy, is opaque, 
and of a dark brown colour. 

The Mahamsius populneus of Gmrtner is found in a few 
places of this district, and is called Palaa Pipal, a name com¬ 
pounded from the native appellations of the Bitted frondom 
and Ficm rcUgiosa. To the former it has some resemblance 
from the splendor of its flowers, and to the latter from its 
foliage, but the resemblance to either is not very striking. 
The tree is probably an e.'cotic. It is very ornamental, but I 
know of no use to wliich it is applied. A very fine species 
of the JJUlemay called Dengr, is found at Nath poor. The 
flower is large and of a fine yellow colour : the fruit is about 
the size of a large apple, and is used as an acid seasoning. 
I cannot trace it in the botanical works that I possess. 

The Keoya Jamun of the woods of Dhni 3 'a has a great 
affinity to the Bhadei Jam of Goyalpara (R. 145); but, not 
having seen the fruit of the hitter, I am uncertain of their 
identity. It agrees in everything with the description which 
Rumph gives of the Arbor linbra prima (vol. 3, p, 74), ex¬ 
cept that its leaves have both .an agreeable aromatic smell and 
taste, w'hereas the leaves of the plant described by Rumph 
bad a disagreeable smell, and a harsh acid astvingency. The 
fruit of the Keoya is a globular berry, about the size of a 
black enn ant, by which it may be at once known from the 
two former, which have oblong berries. 

The Sami of this district is very difterent from that shown 
in Dinajpoor (No. 65) by that name, which is the Prosopis 
aculmta; and is also diflerent from the Sami of Sir W. Jones, 
which is tlje Babla above mentioned. It is a species of Mi- 
mom, which in the south of India is very common. In the 
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dialect of Karnata it is called Btiiglij and in the language of’ 
the Taiimle its name is Kovalun. The Sami being one of the 
sacred plants, we might have expected more uniformity of 
opinion concerning it; but among the natives I seldom find 
any sort of agreement concerning such subjects. This is a 
fine large tree, which like the liobmia mtiis would seem to 
answer in almost any situation. I have seen it growing on 
the arid bills of Karnata, and in the deepest mud on the 
banks of the Granges. 

The species of J^alh^rgia called Sisii or Sisav (R. 167) does 
not seem to be indigenous in this country ; but a good many 
trees have been planted, especially in Bholnhat, Dhamdaha, 
and Dimiya, and they are very thriving. In its manner of 
growth, and in the appearance of its foliage, it has a strong 
resemblance to the Laburnum, but its flowers are not showy. 
As yet this plant ims not been introduced into the systems of 
botanists, and it must be observed, that the Sisu of the south 
of India, although also a species of Dalbcrgia is a very dif¬ 
ferent tree. It must also be observed, that the natives give 
the name of Sisu to the SlUlingia sebifera^ now also intro¬ 
duced into the district; and it must be confessed, that, ex¬ 
cept in the eyes of a botanist, the two trees must be consi¬ 
dered as having a strong resemblance ; although both in 
botanical affinity, and use, no two trees can be more different. 
Here it is most usually called Sisau. 

I have already mentioned, that in this district the mango 
seems to be a nuisance ; and in many parts it is the only tree 
of which there is any considerable number, Lxeept towards 
the east it is not planted, near the houses, to give them shade 
nor shelter from the winds; but is formed into regular 
orchards. In by far the greater part of the district the fruit 
is execx*ahle, sour, resinous, fibrous, and full of insects, noi* 
during the whole season could I procure any of a fine qua¬ 
lity ; but at the south-east corner, far distant from where I 
then was, the mangoes are universally acknowledged to be 
the best in Bengal, Even where I wms, tolerable mangoes 
were, however, very dear, and the produce of a tree, of such 
as were eatable, could not be purchased for under 2 or 3 rs. 
Indeed such trees are very rare, while those producing the 
common sour fruit are in such exuberance, that the common 
produce of a tree in some places, as Dhamdaha, does not sell 



higher than 9. anas, and in most parts 4- anas is about the 
average value. In fact no pains whatever is in general be¬ 
stowed on a selection of kinds; the trees are planted for the 
good of the soil, and for reputation, and the number is tlie 
only thing considered. Near Gaur, the luxury of that c<a- 
pital having occasioned a very great demand for the finer 
kinds, such only, in all probability, were allowed to grow; 
and thus, even now, the seed of the best kinds is procurable 
without any more trouble than that of the worst; to which, 
perhaps, more than to anything peculiar to the soil or care, 
the superior quality of tlie fruit is to be attributed. On the 
management I have nothing to ofier, in addition to what 1 
have stated In my account of Dinajpoor, only that many of 
the plantations a-f English Bazar are in an excellent condi¬ 
tion, belonging to natives of high rank, who manage them by 
their servants. In the ruins of Gaur are, however, a vast 
number of mango trees, now half wild. The produce of 
these, being execrable, reduces the average value of the fruit 
of a tree, even in the division of Bholaliat, to half of what I 
allowed In Dinajpoor. I am, however, inclined to think, that 
the average value of the produce there was overrated. At 
Nath pi or the green mangoes come into season about the Ist 
of May, and continue for about six weeks. They a.te chiefly 
preserved by drying, and are not usually pickled- The ripe 
fruit come in season about the end of June, and ftre plenty 
only for about 20 days. The juice is expressed and pre¬ 
served, by being inspissated in the sun. 

The Amra (I). 8.% R. 176) is everywhere known by this 
name, which extends even to Malabar. It is not very un¬ 
common. A kind of dark opaque gum called Kumar K.uni, 
exudes from this tree, and is sold by druggists. It is used 
as an application to the nose in the disease called Nasa. It 
has neither taste or smell. The Bayer, with a round fruit 
(D. 83, K. 184), is common in most parts, and in Gaur is 
t planted for rearing lac, as I have mentioned in the account 
of the agriculture. 

The Deuyo of Dinajpoor (103 and R. 232) is found every¬ 
where. At Gaur it is called Deuyo and Barhal, while in the 
Hindi dialect, at Dimiya, its name is Barhar, the same word 
with Barhal, the Bengalese constantly changing R into L. 
The basket-makers of this district communicate an indelible 
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red Stahl to the bamboo, by equal parts of the barks of this 
tree, and of the Dangt Rangga (see p. £!0g) beaten together 
with a little lime and water. 

The I*itaiigjira of the western parts of the district is a 
fine h-ee, which I found only in fruit, and did not see the 
flowei*. Its fruit has some affinity to that of the *SV^rn;i: or of 
the Nagcia of Geertner; but I cannot refer it with certainty 
to any natural order of plants.* 

Minerals, —The only rock in the country that has been 
discovered is in a small detached hill at Manibari, where a 
calcareous mass reaches the surface, and is of pretty consi¬ 
derable dimensions. I can perceive nothing in it like strata, 
and in different parts it is of very various appearances. It is 
what Wallerius calls an aggregate rock, that is it would seem, 
as if composed of many small pebbles or nodules united by a 
common cement. On the surface many of the nodules are 
half detached, I shall not say positively, whether from the 
cement having been worn away, or from not yet having been 
completed; but the former is the most probable, as the sur¬ 
face is also penetrated by many holes, as if worm eaten, in 
the cement there are also many veins, so that a broken sur¬ 
face of it lias nmcb the appearance of porphyry. The no¬ 
dules are sometimes rounded at the corners, as if water 
worn; at others they are very irregular in their shape, and a 
few are angular, like felspar. The stone contains some small 
cavities, the insides of which, although uneven, are enamelled, 
as if they had been in fusion. The most common colour of 
the ground or cement is a pale brick red} but it is some¬ 
times w'hite, in which case the stone is always much softer. 
The colours of the nodules are very various, white, iron 
black, the same mixed with red, ochre yellow, brownish red, 
and drab. In general the nature both of the cement and 
nodules seems to be nearly the same. The internal surface 
of the stone is dull, witli a few'shining points irregularly scat¬ 
tered. It leels dry. The external surface is rough with 
protuberant nodule.s, and full of cylindrical perforations. The 
fracture is compact, sometimes a little inclining to conchoklal. 
The structure is solid, the fragments indeterminate and 


* Dr. Buchanan enumerates I*i2 specimens of trees, ttc. The most 
remarkable have been given.—[Bn.] 
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p. It is everywhere opntpie. It is readily scratched 
with a hnife, the powder beiiig of the same colour with the 
part scratched. It is tough, it etFervesees strongly with nitric 
acid, which although it reduces the whole to powder, dis¬ 
solves only a part, probably about a half. The strongest 
heat, that I could give it with a small charcoal fire, continued 
for two days, did not reduce it to lime. It indeed became 
white, attracted water wdth a strong effervescence and a 
hissing noise, and rent into many fragments; but it did not 
fall to pieces, the quantity of other matter retaining the lime. 
Some parts, chiefly those which are white, have very dif¬ 
ferent characters from the above. In many parts, and these 
of some extent, tlie stone has been reduced to a kind of soft 
substance like chalk, but rather harder and harsher. In a 
few parts, especially in the small nodules, it does not leave 
a white stain on cloth nor on the fingers, when handled; 
but, when a large mass, it generally does both, and is called 
Kaliya. Tins kind of substance, the nearest to chalk, that 
I have seen any where, except in Kngland, is most usually 
disposed in large beds, which fill galleries, as it were, formed 
in the stone, 4 or 5 feet wide, and as many high, and run¬ 
ning through the mass in very irx’egular directions, A man 
rents the privilege of digging this substance. He employs 
5 people for 2 months in the year, who during that time dig 
about 100 mam (lbs, each) and deliver them to petty traders 
who beat, sift and with a little water form the Kaliya into 
little balls, which are sold all over the country to the women 
that spin cotton, who rub it on their fingers. 

In other parts again of the stone, generally in small masses, 
the w'hite matter puts on the granular appearance of a granite, 
and looks as if composed of fat quartz intermixed w'ith mealy 
quartz, and red martial veins. Tins also is acted on by the 
nitric acid, which totally destroys the mass, but leaves a still 
greater proportion of insoluble powder. In no part could I 
observe the siighest trace of animal nor of vegetable exuviae. 
The nearest rock to it is on the opposite side of the Ganges, 
about 7 miles distant. On the other side there is no rock 
within the Company's territory. 

I can only account for the appearances of this rock, whicli 
are highly singular, by supposing tluit originally if was por¬ 
phyry, which by some process of nature has gradually changed 
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the nature of moat of its particles into lime ; and it the pro¬ 
cess is not stoppt,a, may in time become pure chalk. It is a 
kind of calcareous petrifaction of porphyry, just as we have 
siliGeous and calcareous petrifactions of wood, where the 
form is perfectly retained, but the matter is quite changed. 

The strata of the country in otlier parts, consist entirely of 
clay and sand, as in Dinajpoor. The clay is in general \ery 
mdilferent for the potter's wheel, is mostly of various shades 
of ftsh-colour when dry, but blackish and hard when moist. 
It is only in some parts that it contains any small stony con¬ 
cretions; hut these are found wherever there is red clay, 
which however is very uncommon. The best potter’s clay is 
in the southern parts of the district. 

The sand is generally very iight-colured; but in someplace® 
is stained black, apparently by ar, admixture of the mud of 
marshes, which I have described in Ronggopoor under the 
name of Dol. In the northwest corner of the district I ob¬ 
served some yellow ferruginous sand, w'hich the natives con¬ 
sider as well fitted for making mortar. Gravel and small 
stones are found in most of the rivers, as far down as about 
the parallel of KrishnagunJ. In the Mahanonda there happens 
to be none near Sannyasikata, as I mentioned in the account 
of Ibonggopcor; but lower down I observed very extensive 

beds. , ^ 

<irc no springs, nor is nny mine* Tlic 

springs are numerous, but among the natives none is in any 
request, nor is their water ever used. Indeed they almost all 
rise in bogs or marshes overwhelmed with frogs, snakes and 
stinking aquatic plants, So that they have no kind of affinity 
with the pure fountains of mountainous countries. 

Water by digging wells, is generally found at no great depth. 
In the southern parts of the district the wells in free soil are 
usually from l.'i to 30 cubits deep, and in stiff clay from 20 to 
30 cubits. At Manihar it was said, that the usual strata found 
in such situations wei'e as follows. In loose soil; first, soil 5 
or 6 cubits; second, coarse white sand 3 or 4 cubits; third, 
fine sand of different colours to the water. In clay lands; first, 
soil, S cubits; second, black hard clay 10 to 15 cubits; third, 
reddish clay containing small stony concretions, 5 to i cubits. 
In the northern parts the water is usually found at much less 
depths, often at 4 cubits from the surface, but naually at from 
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8 to 14. Tbe soil is 2 or 3 cubits ; then is commonly found 
a stratum equally thick containing much sand, but some clay 
(Balu Suntlri), then as much of a hard black potter's clay, 
becoming ash-coloux’ed when dry. Then pure sand, in which 
the water is found. It is sometimes mixed with pebbles. The 
clay is often altogether wanting; and is commonly very scarce 
near the surface. The potters usually procure it on the steep 
banks of rivers, by the action of which it has been exposed. 
The wuiter found in the red clay is not good. That found iu 
sand is abundantly clean. In general the well water is very 
good, and except wlien the sand in which it is found i.s stained 
black, it must be considered as vastly pi'eferable to tlutt of 
either tanks or rivers. In sandy soils, the sides of the wells 
are always secured by rings of potter’s ware, which are not 
necessary where the soil is stiff. 

In many parts of the district, especially in old mango groves, 
the earth would seem to be strongly impregnated with a 
muriate of soda, as the cattle are fond of licking these parts, 
and a culinary salt is prepared from this earth by boiling. 
On old mud walls, that have been sheltered from the rain, a 
saline matter often eflloresces. This by Europeans has usually 
been supposed to be nitre, and indeed it may be a nitrous 
salt; but it would not seem tfl be the nitrate of potash; for 
in some operations the natives require both substances. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of analyzing the speci¬ 
mens of these saline earths, which I took, with an exactness 
that would enable me to speak precisely on their nature. In 
the division under Thanah Gondwarsi I heard of another 
saline earth called Us Mati, but I did not hear of it in time 
to view the place. It is however said, that the washermen of 
the neighbourhood collect it for bleaching linen. There can 
be therefore little doubt, but that its chief saline ingredient 
is the carbonate of soda, which a little farther west is found 
in vast quantities. 





CHAPTER Vr. 

AGRICULTUKE OP PVRANIYA. * 

in the Appendix it is estimated) that, besides 404 miles of 
land fit for the plough^ which at present are in fallow, there 
are 4103 square miles actually occupied ; and in this I do not 
include, what pays rent for pasture or for grass and reeds, 
that are preserved for thatch, but only what is occupied by 
liouses, gardens, plantations and cultivated fields. For an 
estimate of the manner in which this occupied land is em¬ 
ployed, and of the various crops, that it produces, see Ap¬ 
pendix. 

No attention is paid to these distinct cultivations, and plants 
of the various classes are not only sown on the same ground 
at difierent seasons of the year, but are even intermixed in 
the same crop. This practice of mixing the crops seems to be 
much more general in this district than cither in Dinajpoor or 
Ronggopoor. It, no doubt on the whole were a, series of years 
taken into account, diminishes the produce very considerably, 
not only as one article injures another by its growth, and as the 
reaping of the earlier articles does more or less injury to 
the later; but as it is more exhausting, and the ground pre¬ 
pared for one article is less fitted for the production of the 
others, than if it was prepared for only one. The practice 
has however one most important advantage ^ it renders the 
annual average produce of each farm more equal; for if the 
season is unfavourable for one thing, it will more probably 
suit another, so that every man is more secure from being 
destitute, and on the whole there is less danger of tluit 
total failure, which might produce famine, the greatest of 
all evils. The constant succession of crops from the same 
fields, although by exhausting the ground it no doubt dimi- 


* Dr. Buchanan acknowictlges his obligations to Mr. Ellerton of Gnya- 
iftati and to Mr. Smith of Natlipoor for the obaervalions afforded to him 
oa this hea(l.—[ED,d 







nlshes the general produce; yet, as the wliole seldom fails, 
tends to prevent tire same evil, and ought therefore by all 
means to be encouraged. The vast variety of articles cul¬ 
tivated, and the numerous different sorts of each, seems also 
highly advantageous, as enabling the farmer to suit his crops 
better to the various soils and circumstances of the season, 
than could be otherwise done. Much subject for experi¬ 
ments, highly important, concerning the various advantages 
of each, still remains untouched ; but the farmers of this 
district have paid much more attention to the subject than 
those towards the east, and especially those of Konggopoor. 
It is true, that the seasons here seem to be more uncertain, 
which is probably the reason, why the people have made 
greater exertions ; but on the banhs of the Tista and Brah¬ 
maputra the variations in the floods of different years would 
refpiire more attention to this stihject, tlian the people have 
bestowed, and many lands now considered as useless in 
Ronggopoor would, by the people here, be made to produce 
a great variety of useful articles. 

Here it must be observed, that a great quantity of seed, 
of many different kinds, is sown without any previous culture. 
The farmer merely scatters the seed among the mud, at the 
commencement of the fair weather, and is at no other trouble 
with his crop, until he comes to reap it. This is performed 
in two situations. One is among the growling rlco, wdicn 
approaching to maturity, as i.s commonly practised towards 
the east; but hero the custom is not only more extended, 
but a much greater variety of articles is thus sown. It does 
little Pr no injury to the vice, and, although the after crop is 
Heldoin heavy, it costs almost nothing. The other situation 
is on the banks of the great rivers, Kosi and Ganges, where, 
as the floods retire, large spaces are left, covered by mud, 
and free from w'ceds. Such a happy and favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for sowing seed might be found in many places near 
the Brahmaputra. 1 am not sure, how'ever, that the people 
there do not adopt a better plan. They wait until the mud 
dries so far, that it can once at least be ploughed, before the 
seed is sown, and thus avoid the risk of losing their seed by 
any accidental return of the flood. I believe, however, that 
such returns are more frequent in the Brahmaputra, than on 
the Ganges. AUliough Ihi? mode of sowing grain without 





previous culture is perhaps not ill suited to some places of 
this district, it does not require any particular encourage¬ 
ment, the indolent liahits of tlie people prompting them to 
carry it to a length, that in many cases perhaps is injurious. 
Towards the west, where these hahlts increase in strength, 
they have carried their personal indulgence still farther. 
One kind of the epontaiieous ricea ( Uridham), which are 
found in Bengal, and which has very long awus, is a very 
common weed in low marshy lands. In moat parts the 
farmers are at the pains to remove it; for if the precaution 
is not used, in fields that are favourable for its growth, it 
would in the course of a few years choke the kinds that are 
cultivated, as its grain, when ripe, is shaken by tlie least 
wind, and remains in the mud until the following year. 
Many careless fanners in the western parts have allowed 
this inferior grain to overrun their fields, and content them¬ 
selves wdth saving as much of its grain as they can; enough 
is always shaken to serve for seed, and they are at no sort 
of ti’ouble, hut with the harvest. This indeed is very scanty ; 
but the grain is considered as a food of extraordinary purity. 

Calmij'erous plants ..—The quantity of spring rice reared 
in the marshes behind Gaur far exceeds what I have any 
where else observed. It is chiefly reared upon the banks 
of marshes, which gradually dry, as the spring advances, 
but which always retain water in the centre sufficient to 
supply the fields, to which it is raised by machinery. This 
land is unfit for any other crop, Betweeti the 16th of Sep¬ 
tember and the 14th of November the fanner ploughs a plot 
on the edge of the marsh, then full of water. This serves 
for a seed bed, and for every bigab, that he intends to reap, 
he sows ^ of a higah. The seed, before it is sown, is made 
to sprout, by steeping it 36 hours in water, and then keeping 
it in a warm place covered with grass. The bed is filled 
with water, and reduced to mud, among which, during the 
time above mentioned, the seed is sown. It springs rapidly, 
and betw'een the I6th of October and the llth of Jaiuiary it 
is transplanted twice, lower down on the side of the marsh, 
as the water retires. At each transplanting it occupies 
double the space it did before. Betw'een the 12th of Jan¬ 
uary and llth of April it is finally transplanted, so that for 
every bigab, that w'as sown, it now occupies ten, the seedling 
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land, and all, that has been used in the successive transplan¬ 
tations, being again employetU About one half of the whole 
is finally transplanted in the first month of the season, and 
is extremely productive; five-eighths are transplanted in the 
3nd month, and give an indifferent iiTOp; and three-eighths 
are transplanted in the Srd month, maliiiig so miserable a 
return, that the practice would seem to be bad economy; but 
the people would be otherwise idle. The ci'op is reaped 
between the 13th of April and the 13th of June. An indus- 
triouR man with a pair of oxen can cultivate, in the season 
(9 months), 10 bigahs Calcutta me as are, the seed of which, 
at from 8 to 10 sers (80s. w.), will be about 3^ mam. 
The produce of one half transplanted early, at from 8 to 10 
7nans, a bigah,=45 OTaMjfof five-eighths transplanted during 
tlie middle season, at from *1 to 4> ?nans a bigah,^16 ji/^ mcifiX} 
of three-eighths transplanted in the late season, at from 2 to 3 
ahigahj—S mans: total produce 54 ?««««,leaving 

nearly 53 7 mns after deducting seed. This is a very poor 
return for a man’s labour for 9 months. The watering is 
very troublesome, but the ploughing and weeding are very 
easy, and the early crop is uncommonly certain. 

The sominer rice (Kbadai) is a very important crop, as 
will appear from the tables. There is not such a variety as 
in Ronggopoor, but considerably more than in Dinajpoor. 
The most remarkable kinds as named in the dialect ol Mi- 
thila, are as follows;—1st. Liofci. 3d. Ginodha, both some- 
wliat fine, and sown on high land. They are usually fol¬ 
lowed by a winter crop of puke, seeds for oil, wdieat, or fine 
transpluntetl winter rice, some of which has pulse sown 
amongst it, when nearly ripe. 3d. Sasarphul, a coarse grain 
sown on high land. This is usually followed by linseed or 
barley. All these are often sown, intermixed with Ma- 
ruya and Maghuya-arahar, or sometimes with a pulse called 
Tulbuli, which nearly resembles the Thakuri of Dinajpoor, 
and which ripens among the stubble. 4tli. Ajan, a coarse 
grain sown on lowland. This is mostly followed by trans¬ 
planted rice. 5th, Kabatmani, a coarse grain sown on low¬ 
land. This is late and does not admit of a second crop, 
These two are often sown intermixed with winter rice to a 
much greater extent than in Dinajpoor. Such are the names 
and kinds in the western parts of the district. These used 
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in the eastern resemble those in Koiiggoi>oor and Diuajpoor. 
None is transplanted. 

In come parts the people preserve for fodder the tops even 
of summer rice. It seems to be a jnere prejudice that it is 
hurtful to cattle; aud when the weather happens to he fa¬ 
vourable, mucli of the straw of the summer rice might be 
preserved. Broadcast summer rice admits of a crop of 
China, taken from the same land in spring, before it is sown. 

In this district there is raised a very small quantity of the 
rice, which is reaped in the end of September or beginning 
of October, and which in the <Iialect of Mithila is called 
Sati. It is probable, that a little is also raised in Dinajpoor, 
although it escaped my notice; for in some ceremonies of re¬ 
ligion it is considered as necessary. 

The winter rices in Mithihi are called Aghani and Heng- 
wnt; the former signifying the month, and the latter the sea¬ 
son, at which they arc reaped. One manner of cultivating 
winSer rice, which is practised on some sandy land near tho 
Kosi, deserves particular notice. This land, called Sorah, 
produces in the beginning of the rainy season a crop of long 
grass, which is cut and given to the cattle. Between the 15tli 
of July and the 15th of August the field is ploughed twice, 
and sown broadcast with winter rice of several kinds, all 
very coarse. 

The varieties of winter rice are very numerous, and the - 
study of these is highly important to the practical farmer, for 
the different kinds vary much, as being better or worse suited 
for different soils and elevations; but their names differ in 
almost every petty vicinity; so that it would be endless to 
detail them. 

The coarsest kinds are sown broadcast on the lowest lands, 
and entirely by themselves. In even one part of one estate 
(Pergunah Dhararnpoor Zila Nathpoor), I heard of no less 
than 13 different kinds, and the list was probably far from 
being complete. One of them called Pichar, is more than 
usually liable to break, when it is beaten to separate the 
husk. The grain is not lost; but is not so saleable as that 
which remains entire. Where the land is exceedingly low 
these kinds ai e sown between the 13th of March and the 
1 Ith of April; but the common seed season is in the following 
month. This crop not only admits of pul.^e (K he sari), being 
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sown among it wlicn growing, and allowed to ripen among 
tlie stubble ; but the pulse is sometimes mixed with mustard 
(Rayi). or rape seed (Sarislia), when' it is sown among the 
growing corn. In the same manner are frequently sowm, 
among this rice when growing, various other kinds of grains, 
such as the field pea, rape seed, mustard, and barley- 

The kinds of winter rice wdiich are sown broadcast along 
wdth summer rice, are not so numerous nor so coarse, and 
they are sown on higher land between the middle ot February 
and the middle of April, but it seldom springs until long 
after, when a good deal of rain has come. The kind of 
millet called Kaun is sometimes sown together with the 
broadcast winter rice, and the same is practised with the 
pulse called Harimug. 

One kind of winter rice, sown broadcast by itself on mid¬ 
dling high land, ripens between the middle of October and 
tbe middle of November. The others are two months later 
The winter rices that arc sown broadcast in this district, ex¬ 
cept three or four kinds, are reckoned to keep equally well 
with any transplanted vice. Although therefore this kind of 
cultivation ought to be more valuable tlianin Oinajpoor, it is 
not so eagerly followed, and much of the waste land in the 
southern parts of the district would appear to be very fit for 
the purpose. It is, however, one of the greatest crops in 
•the district. 

In Dinajpoor a particular class of rices is preserved for 
middling highland; but in this district all the above men¬ 
tioned kinds of winter rice are transplanted on land, which 
is usually covered to about one cubit in depth. Where the 
water commonly rises to a greater height they are sown 
broadcast. These kinds are not improved in quality by being 
transplanted. Kliesari is sown among them, when nearly ripe, 
and grows among the stubble. If the crop on this land has 
beerrspolled either by too much or too little water, the field 
is usually cultivated with wheat or barley, or the latter mixed 
with mustard, or with mustard and lentils. 

The class of winter rices, which is raised on high fields, is 
transplanted between the middle of September and the mid-, 
die of October; but here it is only in favourable circum¬ 
stances that it admits of a previous crop. The favourable 
circumstances are a stiff soil (Matiyal)) which enables the 
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field to retain' moisture, and early abovvers in spring, which 
permit such a soil to be cultivated. When the farmer is con¬ 
tented with one crop, as is most usual, it is heavy ; when he 
takes a crop previous to transplanted rice, this is trifling, and 
the value of the first is inferior. 

These finer rices, as in Dinajpoor, will not grow on very 
low land, while most of the rich fl ee soil, that is high, is here 
preserved for winter crops of other grains. In tliis district 
I heard of no fine winter rice which equals that of the clay 
near the Karatoya, so as to be ranked with the fourth or 
finest class of rices in Dinajpoor, 

The seed sown without preparation, as in Dinajpoor, is by 
far the most comnaou practice. Summer rice is never sown 
by being dibbled, A bigah of land, if the 3eed is sprouted, 
requires 10 seys, while a ser less suffices, where this opera¬ 
tion is not performed. The people here seem to pay a good 
deal of attention to weeding their rice, especially the summer 
crop on high ground. Before harvest they do not imitate the 
people of Dinajpoor in laying their rice down as it approaches 
maturity. The reward that is allowed here for the trouble¬ 
some operation of removing the huska from rice is much 
stmaller than any where else that I have been. 

At Puraniya the owner gives 70 sers of rice in the husk 
for 40 sera of clean grain, when the operation is performed 
without boiling. Now, according to the experiments related 
in Tiiy account of Dinajpoor, 70 sers of rice treated in this 
manner ought to give 45 sers of good entire rice, leaving 5 
sets or one-ninth of tlie wliole for the woman’s trouble. Be¬ 
sides tins, slie would have sers of broken grains, not so 
saleable, but equally nourishing. 

When the operation is perfbrmed by boiling, the woman 
gets 13 sers of rough rice, and delivers 8 of clean. Accor¬ 
ding to the experiments which I have stated in my account 
of Dinajpoor, the women from 13 sers of rough rice should 
procure of clean, leaving for her trouble I rWir or 

ratber more than 18 per cent, of the whole. The in-strument 
almost everywdiere used, where the rice ia to be cleaned on a 
large scale for exportation or retail, is tlie pestle moved by a 
lever (Dhengki). What the good women clean for the use 
of their own families is almo.st always done with the common 
wooden pestle and mortar; and I perceive a considerable dif- 
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ference in the effect of the two operations. Where the 
nary pestle and mortar is used, and the rice has been boiled, 
as was done in tlie experiments at Dinajpoor, few or none of 
the grains are broken ; but when the heavy pestle raised by 
a lever is employe^ the quantity of broken grain is always 
considerable. It is equally wholesome food, but is not salea¬ 
ble. Two women usually beat in company, and their ordinary 
morning work Is to clean 65 sers s, w.) in two days. 

They therefore in that time procure about 116^ lbs. avoirdu¬ 
pois of clean grain of which their share is almost 18| lbs. or 
daily for each. It must however be observed, that 
the people admit of no such profit. They say, that 65 sers 
of rough rice on an average give only from 46 to 44 sera of 
clean. The cleaner, oa this supposition, in place of 18 per 
cent, receives only a very little more than 8 per cent, and the 
woman’s daily gaming would be only 1 lb* of clean rice. 
In the eastern parts where grain is measured, the reward is 
higher as in Kharwa, where a woman receives ^4 measures of 
rough rice, and returns 10 measures of clean grain. Two 
women are there supposed in their usual morning work, to be 
able to beat 20 sers (92 s.w.) According to the experiments I 
have made the quantity of rough grain would be cubical inches 
2267, the quantity of clean grain w'ould be 1255 cubical inches, 
and after giving parts to the owner they would have for 
their daily trouble 310 cubical inches or IIJibs, of clean 
grain. From this it would appear, that where the reward for 
cleaning rice i?.; high, the women clean little ; and where the 
reward is low, they work h.ard, so as to make almost as high 
wages. 

The manners of preparing rice, called in Dinajpoor Chira, 
Khai and Miiri, and here Chura, Lava and Mur hi, are not 
near so commonly used in the western parts of this district; 
but rice parched (Bhuna), without any previous preparation, 
is much more eatern, and the people more frequently grind 
their rice, and form it into the kind of cakes (Bhafca), which 
are usually boiled like a pudding. 

heat is much more used here than in Dinajpoor; Except 
rich and luxurious people, who have the finer kind (Mayda) 
separated, the whole wheat is reduced to coarse flour (Ata), 
from which little bran is separated. This is always mixed 
with cold water, and formed into the cakes (Roti), which the 
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llintius toast In aM earthen platter. They are totaily unac¬ 
quainted with the art of fermenting bread; but at the capital 
some Moslems know the mystery of baking. In some parts 
the straw of w'heat is given to cattle, in others it is negi- 

Iccted, ^ 1 ^ 

Barley is sometimes sown on the bnnkyof the great rivers 
as the floods retire, without any previous eulture. It is much 
used by the poor. Half of it is first beaten to separate the 
husks; it is then ground to meal, and formed with cold water 
into cakes, that are toasted. The other half is beaten, then 
parched, and then groilnd into meal, which is mixed with cold 
water and salt. This is called Chhatu. The natives have 
not the art of boiling it, so as to form porridge. In some 
places barley straw also is given to cattle. 

Maruya or the Cftiosmus Corocanm of Willdenow, wliich 
from a minute difference in the fruit, Gaertner has chosen to 
call by a new’ name Eleusine, is much used, especially on the 
wx^st side of the Kosi. . The Maruya is ground in a Imnd-inill, 
sometimes having previously been parched, sometimes not. 
The meal is farmed with boiling water into cates, that are 
toasted. The straw is often given to cattle. In poor soil* 
this is cultivated, as in Dinajpoor, with the Cytimts Cajan xMiiX 
idee, which form a valuable crop. 

A good deal of maize, Indian corn {Zea Mays), called here 
Makkai, is used. The people like it, hut they imagine that 
it occasions fluxes. The experiments which the natives have 
tried on its cultivation show, that in their hands at least, the 
sanguine expectations which might be formed from the expe¬ 
riments tried at Ronggopoor, would not be realized. The 
grain is sometimes parched, and eaten with salt; or it is dried, 
ground into meal, mixed with cold water, and formed into 
cakes that are toasted. The leaves and fresh stems are 
sometimes given to cattle; but the quantity is so inconsider¬ 
able, that the natives are not sensible of any advantage ; and 
near Kaliyachak, so slow is the progress of knowledge, that 
the people who give all manner of other straw to their cattle, 
burn this as being totally unfit for fodder. The cattle how¬ 
ever are voraciously eager to procure it, which is perhaps the 
reason why it is neglected by the natives, who would have a 
great difficulty in preserving the crop. 

Jaiicra, or the Hokus Sorgrm. of botanists, in this district 



ia a less considerable crop tljan maize. 'The natives think it 
more wholesome, hut not so palatable. It is used in the same 
manner ; but when parched, if exposed nights to the dew', 
the grain swells out Tike the preparation of rice called here 
Lava. Cattle eat the stems and leaves, but not eagerly* In 
some places there is only one kind, and what I saw was 
everywhere that which has a white seed; but in Dhamdaha 
the people reckon three kinds : Gehungya, Narkatiya and 
Kaksa, which I did not see. 

The kind of millet called Kami {Pmdcwn and 

China [.Panieuw. 7mliaceum E. M.) in some parts of this dis¬ 
trict are much cultivated, and in times of scarcity the cultiva¬ 
tion has with great advanta^re been much extended, especially 
that of the latter, which ripens quickly and with very little 
rain*. The China is of two kinds, called TShadai and Vai.sakhi, 
according as it ripens in spring or in the middle of the rainy 
season. A very little Bajra, the Holcus spicaius of botanists, 
is reared in this district. It is but a poor grain, and does not 
deserve encouragement. The quantity is too trilling to have 
obtained a place in the tables of produces. 

There are tw'o other kinds of millet, which are reared in a 
more considerable quantity. The one is called Sama or Kheri, 
and does not seem as yet to have been introduced into the 
systems of modern botanists ; but Dr. Roxburgh in his manu- 
sciipt collections, [ believe, calls it Pamemyt fnimmtacemi. 
It has a very strong resemblance to the Holcus SorghmiL 
The other is called Kodo, and is probably a species of Pas- 
palum, which 1 know grows in Tirahoot. Both are very po<jr 
grains; and in a country producing so many better kinds seem 
to deserve little attention. 

Legumimiis Plants. —On the whole the most common pulse 
here is the Mash Kalai, which has seeds of a green colour, 
with a white eye. 1 have not seen this plant in a state lit for 
ascertaining its botanical fippellatioii, as it is conlined to parts 
of the district which I did not visitinthe proper season. The 
name Max given to a kindred plant by JSuropcan botanists, 
according to the Portuguese orthography, is the same with 
the Mash of the Hindu dialect, or the Mas of Calcutta; but 
so far as I can judge, the Max of botanists is the Thakuri of 
this district, and of Dinajpoor, which in iionggopoor is 
indeed called Mas, but produces a pulse of very difl'erent 
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qualities, which ts readily distinguished by its colour. On the 
hanks of the Ganges the Mas is reared in vast quantities, and 
is often sown on the mud, as the river dries up without any 
ploughing, and ripens without any sort of trouble. ' There it 
frequently forms the common diet of the natives, is ground 
into meal, and formed into cakes, which are toasted. In other 
parts however, it is only used like other pulse, that is to say, 
it is freed from the husk and split, forming what is called 
Dal. This is used in two inaniTers, first, mixed with rice, 
boiled and seasoned with oil or butter, and gait and spices, it 
forms Khicbri, very much used in cold weather, Secondly, 
fried with oil or butter, and capsicum, salt and turmeric, it 
forms what we call a curry, but by the natives here this also is 
called simply Dal, In this district a preparation called Bari 
is made from Mash. The entire pirlse is steeped a night in 
cold water, then the integuments are rubbed off witli the 
hand. Tlte pulse is then beaten in a mortar, or rubbed on a 
stone, with some water until it forms a paste, into w'hich small 
pieces of the cucurbitaceous fruit called Kumra are put; to 
these are added salt, the carminative seed called Mauri, and 
sometimes Assafeetida. The whole is formed into small pyra- 
midical plums, which are dried in the sun and used in curries 
or stews. These ate most commonly made in the dry season, 
and then will keep three months. Here cattle will eat both 
husks and straw of the Masli, and the latter is sometimes kept 
for them. The natives imagine that this pulse is cooling'. 

The Max of botanists here as in Dinajpoor, is called Tha- 
kuri, and is readily distinguished from the foregoing by its 
seeds when fresh, being black and green mixed. Wlien old 
they become almost entirely of a dirty black. It is reared in 
most parts of the district; but on the whole in much less 
quantity than the former, 

Khesari {Luthyrus sativus W.) is ix very common pulse. It 
also is prepared in the manner called Bari, for which the Dai 
of this pulse is steeped for about six hours, and then treated 
as already mentioned. It is also grotuid into meal (Besan), 
which is used by those who make sweetmeats. On the banks 
of the great rivers it is often sowm as the floods retire, without 
the mud having undergone any culture. 

In this country vast quantities of the Cylisus Cajan^ called 
here Arahar, are cultivated. There are two kinds, that from 
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the months in which they ripen are calJed Mnglii and Vai- 
sakhi. The latter is of the finest quality, and is sown by 
itself on a good clay soil, or ydaced in hedges round otlier 
cropsj especially round sugar-cane, and is the kind raised in 
Ronggopoor and in the south of Oinajpoor. Some smalle-r 
pulses are occasionally intermixed. The Maghi is sown on 
poor sandy lands, sometimes by itself, but more commonly 
mixed with summer rice and Maruya, as described in Dinaj- 
poor, in the northern parts of which a good deal is reaped. 
Tliis kind is also sown mixed with a variety of other articles. 
The seed of either kind wdll fail, if it is attempted to be ma¬ 
naged like that of the other. The stems of Arahap in this 
district, owing to the scarcity of bamboos and I’eeds, are fre¬ 
quently used for making the fences which surround tlie native 
huts. 

The pulse, which in the western parts is called Badam, 
is the Ctcer mietmum of Linneeus. In the eastern side of the 
district it is more usually called Ghana or But; and in other 
places it is called Dhangga. The kind with a white flower is 
everywhere called Kablibut, and sells dearer; but very little 
is produced. This is considered as a pure oflering to the 
gods, while the variety with a fed flower is only fit for man. 
It is reckoned a heating food, and by the natives is never 
given to cattle, being too high priced. It is used mostly split 
(Dal), which is done by drying it two or three days in the 
sun, and grinding it in a hand-mill. It is also used merely 
parched, and eaten with or without a little salt or oil. Thirdly, 
it is sometimes merely steeped in cold water until it swells, 
and then it is mixed with a little salt or extract of sugar-cane. 
Fourthly, it is ground into flour (Besan) for preparing sweet¬ 
meats. Masur or the lentil is much cultivated, and is used 
only when .split (Dal.) 

A good deal of the iioor pulse called Ktirthi or Kiihhi, 
mentioned in Ronggopoor, is reared in this district, iind is the 
food that is used by the natives to fatten cattle. It is ima¬ 
gined to be very heating. Men however eat it in curries. 
Before it is ground, in order to separate the integuments it 
must be dried over the fire. The common field pea (Mata r) 
is also a good deal cultivated, and ie only used split. There 
are two varieties, Maghi and Vaisakhi, one of which ripens in 
winter, and one in spring. 
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The Vhaseolm Mimgo in this district is a good deal culti¬ 
vated, and is called Bavi and Vaisakhi Mug. It is used both 
split and for making the kind of balls called Bart. It may be 
split and freed from the husks, either by drying it over the 
fire, or by oiimg it, and exposing it to the sun before it is put 
into the mill. I heard of a species called Seha Mug or Ma- 
hanonda, which probably has some near affinity to the fore¬ 
going j hut I did not see it. It is often sown on the banks of 
rivers, without any previous culture ; but is raised to only a 
trilling extent. 

The Meth Kaiai of this district is the Pkaseolus Minimm 
of Ruinph, which in lionggopoor is called Kheri, and only a 
snudl quantity is reared. It is used split, and is considered 
us very heating. The integuments are separated by parching, 
before it is put into the milk 

Bora is a leguminous plant, which I have not seen ; but in 
most parts of the district a little is reared. Like Khesari it 
may be split, without either previous oiling or parciiing. It 
is used also in the kind of balls called Bari. The Bar hat I 
is a pulse very nearly related to the above ; but its seed is 
vastly smaller. I am told, that it is the same with the La- 
biyah of Ronggopoor, which is the DoUchm Sinensis. 

Plmits reared for OU. —In the greater part of the district 
these may be considered as the staple article of cultivation ; for 
although on the whole greatly inferior in value to the grains, 
which serve as food, yet they are the great object of com¬ 
merce, and that by which the greater part of the rent is paid. 
The most common are the two species mentioned in my a(:- 
count of Dinajpoor under the names of Sarislia and Turi, 
which there I have considered tis species of Sino/fAs, and 
often called mustard ; but perhaps they approach nearer to 
the Rape-seed of Europe, and I shall now call them by that 
name- The two species dilier in yjoints, which are so minute, 
tliat they do not deserve much attention. In Dinajpoor in¬ 
deed it was supposed, that the one is more productive of oil 
than tlie other, and that there was a diftevence in tlie quality 
of the two oils; but neither ttie people of this district nor 
tho.se of Ronggopoor seem to be aware of these oircum- 
Btaiices ; and 1 am uncertain, whether this is to be attributed 
to their want of observation, or to the opinion of the people 
in Dinajpoor having its origin in imagimUion. j have not 



been able to ascertain this civcumstance, because tbe native 
iiomeiiclature for tlieae plants* in this district, is so Confused, 
that, without seeing tlie plant growing, I cannot trust to pur¬ 
chasing the seed ; for the same names are applied to both 
very irregularly. These names are Sarisha, Maghi Sarisha, 
Turi, and Kajali, and in different vicinities these names are 
applied in opposite senses. 

The species of Radish {Ilaphams)^ the seed of which is 
used for producing oil, in this district is reared in great 
quantities, and is a very luxuriant crop ; but the natives 
prefer the oil of the rape-seed. This plant is here also 
called 1^’ora; but is more commonly known by the name of 
Piirabi Sarisha or old rape-seed, having perhaps been the 
kind, that formerly was alone cultivated. It is also called 
Se-uti Sarisha, or white rape-seed, the grain being much 
lighter coloured than that of the other kind. 

Rayi, or the Sinapi Amhoinmtm of Rumph, is what should 
properly he translated nmatard, as it has qualities similar to 
the European plant of that name. Much more is reared in 
this district than towards the east, and it is sometimes sown 
on the banka of rivers without any previous culture: but 
more commonly it is a winter ci’op after summer rice. In 
the south part of this district I heard of two kjnds said io 
resemble the Rayi, and which are called Gangrayland Ra- 
yichi Sarisha. 1 had no opportunity of seeing them. Nor 
am I certain, that they are different from the common Rayi. 

The Tisi or linseed in this district is a common article of 
cultivation. It in no respect differs from the flax of Europe: 
but I doubt whether a supply of seed could be sent from 
hence. It ripens in March and April, and might no doubt 
be forwarded to Ireland and Scotland in abundance of time 
to be sown in the following year ; but it seems doubtful, 
wlnether its vegetating powers could be preserved through 
such a long voyage, and the freight would probably be too 
heavy. The climate would, I am persuaded, be no objection; 
as the plant here grows in the cold iveather, which is not 
hotter than our summers. The price 'here for the last two 
years lias been about 1 rupee for 40 sers of 83 s. w., which 
is about 84 ^ lb, avoirdupois. The experiment however seems 
worth the trying, and a few hundred weight might be sent 
home to be given to experienced farmers,who might ascertain its 



(lUKlity. In this country the plant ia of a very diminutive 
growth, which seems to be owing partly to its being sown too 
thin, 80 as to allow it to spread into many branches for the 
sake of the seed; and partly to the, want of that moisture, 
which the luxuriant crops of Ireland enjoy. I have no doubt, 
that, were it occasionally watered, and sown thickj its crops 
would be highly luxuriant, and yield a Bax equal to that 
of Egypt. The oil is used for the lamp alone. At Calcutta 
it has been tried by painters ; probably owing to a dif¬ 
ference in the process for expressing, it has been found 
exceedingly inferior to that brought from Europe at an enor¬ 
mous expense. The Indian process, in all probability, 
expresses a great part of the mucilaginous matter along witli 
the oil. 

The Iticinus in this district is raised almost entirely for 
the oil, (Castor oil) which is used for tlie lamp. In a few 
parts, it is cultivated in fields of a poor soil, in which It is 
sown with turmeric the Phossottis and cotton, or with 

cotton the same pulse and the Carehorm that is used as n 
green vegetable, or with ginger and cotton or with turmeric, 
cotton and the Cytiws Cajan, or with a yam (Diosiorea 
Suthni) and cotton. In some places again it is mixed with 
Rape-seed. Wlien sown in these fields the Ricinus is always 
the small green species, or the Ricinus comrtmms of Willde- 
now. In many parts of the district the large Ricinus, that 
i.s the Pandi Avanam of Rhede, and the Ricinus of Rumph, 
is often the only shelter, or at least the most conimou, which 
the, natives enjoy round their huts. Here the plant perfectly 
agrees with the description of Rhedc and Rumph, as on ac¬ 
count of this shade it is permitted to live for seven or eight 
years, and grows to be n kind of small tree, like Elder. ^ I 
am now told, that the Pat Erandi of Bengal would live in 
the same manner, were it permitted; but, as every year it 
becomes less productive, the custom there is every year to 
destroy the plant, and to sow fresh seed. It is the kind with 
the green stem, that in this district is most common. In the 
parts, where the Mithlla dialect prevails, the Ricinus is called 
Erengri. In the western parts it is called Eranda. In this 
district is reared a ratiier larger quantity of Sesmmm. than 
grow-s towards the east. There is cultivated only one kind, 
which is that sov;n in the rainy season, and called Krishna 





Til. Having thus detailetl .-jH the articles cultivated, I shall 
make some remarks, that are cpmtnon te all. ■ 


In this district ond of the most heavy charges, attendiing 
tlie cultivation of grain, is the reaping and thrashing. No 
man in tolerably easy cireinnstances performs any part of 
this labouF, farther than to watch, in order, as mnch as he 
can, to check the pilfering of the labourei’S, in which, how¬ 
ever, it is alleged, that few have great success, viiid indeed 
many of the higher castes are too prond and indolent to pa^r 
snfhcicnt attention to their interests. 

Except in a few parts towards Oinajpoor the servants, 
who hold tho plough, are not engaged for the time of har 
vest; hut are then allowed to share in the profits of reaping, 
Each master endeavours na much as possible to secure its 
advafittiges to his own servants and dependents 5 because at 
other seasons be gives them inadequate wages, and without 
an extraordinary profit at harvest they could not subsist. 
In many caaes, however, the proprietor is not able to confine 
the profits to his own dependents, and many people, espe¬ 
cially old women, rush upon the field lo assist in the labour 
and spoil. This is especially the case with the fields of the 
plants, which are reared for producing oil, and with those of 
pulse. The rate of hire is lower for these tlian for rice by 
in general about ^ part; but the opportunity for piifcring is 
greater, and wealdy persons can go through the whole labour; 
as the grain is usually beaten or rubbed out from the husks 
on the field, aiid the seed alone is carried to the farmer’s! 
house. ... 

The harvestof rice and other culmiferous gr.ains is carried on 
in the same slovenly manner, that is usual in India, The reaper 
merely cuts off the cars and carries them home to the farmer, 
by which means the straw is greatly injured, and a great 
part of it is neglected, or left on the field to be eaten by the 
cattle. This part is called Nara; and, if wanted for thatch 
or fodder, other labourers must be hired to cut it, and carry 
it home. The small quantity of straw cut with the ears is 
called Poyal, and is the most usual, and in some places the 
only fodder. 

The whole straw, that is reaped, and the grain are carried 
home on the labourers shoulders^ and cattle are never em¬ 
ployed for the purpose, a degree of stupidity, that seems 
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astonieliitig. tr» most places the same people both I’eap, anti 
thrash the grain. The rate is always fixed by a share of 
the produce, which varies for rice from onc-fifth to oiie- 
ciglith part of the whole crop; for which the people cut oflf' 
the ears, and carry them to the owner’s house, heat them out* 
and deliver the grain clean to the master. In other parts one 
set of people only cut and carry home the ears, and get onc- 
ninth hundle of tlm ears. These allowances however are 
not all. In some parts every man, who cuts, is allowed to 
bring his wife to the field at noon, in order to take him some 
refreshment, and then, besides what she pilfci's, she avowedly 
takes about 2 sers of grain, for what is called Khari or Lura. 
Besides the reaper, when he goes home in the evening, car¬ 
ries with him a small bunch of ears, which usually cmitains 
as much gi’aiu as his wife took. In other pdaccs it is only 
the servants of the farm, that are allowed this indulgence. 

Where the same people I’eap and beat out tlie rice, they 
usually tread out the grain witli their own feet, rubbing the 
ears until the whole is separated, and the miserable nature 
of this operation seems to be in some measure the cause of 
the enormous expense. At jDiuimdaha, where the reapers 
do not thrash, the farmer.^ furnish cattle for treading out the 
grain, and the expense m a trifle, of the crop. The 
workman gets 3 sers (7£s), w.) of rough rice a day, and in 
that time 3 men with the use of four oxen can tread out 10 
mtms or dOO sera of grain. This however is far from being 
clean; but in suCh a state it is often sold. Of 300 measures 
of rough rice, as taken by accident at difll'erent times from 
the common market, I found, that they contained more than 
13 g of impurities; and, in the operation of cleaning, they 
lost rather more than 2 per cent, of their weight. 

The expense, as I have said, attending these operations is 
enormous, partly from the avowed allownncc and partly iront 
frauds, at the extent of which the farmers can only conjecture, 
and which must differ much from the various ilegrees of indivi¬ 
duals care. Jn their conjectures different people varied very 
much, some saying that the reaping and thrashing coMs one- 
fourth of tlie whole crop, and others alleging, that one-eighth 
part is suftjcient. la all the estimates of produce, which I re¬ 
ceived, 1,his expense was deducted a.s is usual in this district, 
where every means are taken to conceal the produce, owing to 
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the rents having often been levied aceortling to the nature ot 
the erop. In stating the gross produce I have not ventured to 
make sm allowance for these frauds ; but have only added to 
the net proceeds the avowed rate of hire. 

In all the western parts of the district the rice and other 
grains are preserved, during the x’amy season, in vessels 
made of unbaked clay, which have generally covers of the 
same matarmljr but this, although of the utmost consequence, 
is too often neglected, because it is attended with some more 
trouble. Where there is a cover, a circular hole is made 
near the bottom. This can be stopt with a plug, and the 
grain can be taken out as wanted. These vessels are called 
Kuthis, and are very useful; for, if the cover is well fitted, 
the grain is not absolutely spoiled, although the hut is burned 
which h a very common occuri'cnce. If there is no cover, a 
great part is lost, although towards the bottom some part ia 
generally saved. The loss from this is so great, that tliose 
who are so negligent ought perhaps to be fined f ivefe it not 
that this might encourage a system of interrupting domestic 
ptlviicy, that would be a greater evil- 

Tltese Kuthis might with great advantage be introduced in 
Bengal, where the loss of grain by fire is enormous. They 
are made by the men and women at their leisure hours, and 
cost little or nothing. Their use is however attended with 
considerable inconvenience ; for they occupy so much room 
in the wretched huts of the natives, that scarcely space enough 
remains for the poorer people to stretch themselves out 
to sleep. In the <iry weather, therefore, tlie people prefer 
keeping their grain in pits, which occupy no room, and are 
entirely secure from fire, wliioh at that season is cxeeedingiy 
common. The pit is lined with straw, .filled with grain, and 
covered with a good coat of earth. In the rainy season the 
soil is too damp to admit of these pits being used; but they 
are by far the safest and most commodious receptacles for 
grain. Merchants and great farmers have granaries like 
those in Dinajpoor, and are equally negligent about fire, a 
circumstance, that would seem to require the interposition of 
the police. 

Pro/its on this kind oj’ this head I have 

little to add, or filter, from what 1 have said in Dinajpoor- 
The expense of harvest, as I have said, is here enormous, 



and ought to reduce the profit of the farmer lower tlian in 
that district i but his pJoughman’s wages are lower. This 
iowness of reward is again made up to these men by the pro¬ 
fits which they make in harvestj so that on the whole there 
seems to be little or no difference in tiie gains, that in the 
two districts attend the cultivation of grain, when it is con¬ 
ducted by the farmer's own stock- Those, however, w’ho 
employ men to cultivate for a sh.irc, usually make less than in 
Dinajpoor, because they are at the expense of reaping their 
half of the crop, which deducts at least one-seventh part 
from their gross proceeds. Careful men, even allowing them 
neither to keep stock, nor to labour, have as a profit the dif¬ 
ference between the rent and six-fourteenths of the value of thC: 
crop. This profit is so great, that many subsist by its means 
alone; and even on very inconsiderable portions of laud, 
such as 30 or dt) acres, find a means of subsistence without 
either manual labour, or stock. 

Plants cultivated u$ Vegetables for the TaJile ,—In the Ap¬ 
pendix it will be seen, that I have estimated the laud in 
kitchen gardens at 85,000 bigahs, and that about 6600 bi- 
gahs in the fields are cultivated with vegetables for the talde. 
This is not how^ever the whole. Several plants belonging to 
thi.s class, which are cultivated on a larger scale, or that are 
reared along with articles belonging to other classes, have 
been referred to separate heads, which I have done, wherever 
I have been able to procure an estimate of the quantity or 
particular value of the produce. Tlie articles, to which I 
allude as vegetables cultivated in the fields, arc generally in 
very small plots, in which a vast variety of things are inter¬ 
mixed ; hut the most important are the Baygan, capsicum, 
sweet-potatoe, mallow, and cucurbitaceoiis fruits. The sup¬ 
ply is therefore more copious than in Ronggopoor, and many 
people make gardening a profession. It must, however, he 
observed, tliat in both districts, as well as in Dinajpoor, but 
more especially here, a very great proportion of the vege¬ 
tables are reared on the roofs of the huts or on little arbours, 
that are contiguous; and that this proportion has not been 
brought to account. 

The profession of a gardener, both among the Hindus and 
Moslems of this country, is considered as very discreditable, 
and the people, who practise the art, are therefore ,so stupid 





and fearful, that I could procure from them no sort of account 
of either their management or the produce of their gardens, 
on which the smallest reliafiofe could be placed. Each family 
has a garden, which contains from about one-third to one-sixth 
of an English acre, but they do not live by the; produce of 
this alone. They buy by wholesale the vegetables, which the 
tanners rear, and retail these at th6 markets, and they occa¬ 
sionally plough or assist in the other labours of husbandry. 
They water their gardens from small wells, and pay a heavier 
rent than many of those who cultivate grain; but not more 
so than what is paid by many of the low tribes. 

Plants tised us 'wurm Oinger is every where 

raised in a (juantity sufficient for the consumption ot the 
country, which is not very considerable. This is comrnonly 
raised in gardens. That which is reared for exportation is 
chiefly cultivated on poor lands, as I have mentioned in my 
account of Dinajpour and Ronggopoor. In such situations it 
is mixed with a great many other articles, I have not yet 
seen the flower of the ginger, that is cultivated here in the 
■fields ; and shall not venture to give an opinion on its bota¬ 
nical name; but like that found at Goyalpara its leaves are 
liairy. It would therefore seem to be different from the 
plant, which Dr. Roxburgh has seen (As. Res. XI, p. 28), 
as he quotes aa synonymous the Inschi of Rhede, and the 
Zinziber majus of Rumph, both of which plants have smooth 
leaves. . 

Turmeric also is reared in the gardens of every part of the 
district for the consumption of the country, which is very 
great. Some is also exported, and this is reared on fields of 
a poor soil, intermixed with a grca't variety of other articles, 
as will be seen in the table.s of produce’, 

Papsicum is not so much used here as towards the east j 
but still great quantities are reared. Two kinds of onion are 
cultivated here; one called simply Peyaj, the other called 
Behai iya, as having come from Behar. These i suppose are 
the same with the Choti and Baro Ronggopoor; but this 
I have had no opportunity of ascertaining. The i’eyaj is 
sometimes called Pim Peyaj, and is raised from .seeds. The 
Behariya is also called Doningga, is propagated by separat¬ 
ing the roots into different portions ; for each root produces 
many bulbs, and each bulb like garlic is composed of several 
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subdivisions, each capable of yielding a plant. The Pun 
Peyrjj grows in the same manner. Garlic Rasim is noc so 
much used here as in Roriggopoor, It is the same with the 
garlic of Europe. Methi or fenugreek is not more used than 
in Ronggopoor. 1 have only seen four carminative seeds tlmt 
are used here, and they are less employed than in the east. 

P'ktnts cidtivatedfor what the Natives cnli TarkarL —The 
Baygan is the most common plant of this kind, and is found 
of three species or varieties. The first nnd most common lias 
no prickles on its leaves or flower, and the fruit is of an oval 
shape. At Bhohdmt this was called Kala Baygah j but it 
must be observed, that even of the most common plants the 
native nomenclature is extremely confused. At Bholahat 
also they had another Baygan, which had prickles on the 
leaves and flower, and its fruit was round like a large apple, 
and was called Ram Baygan. In Dinajpoor this name was 
given to a plant growing wild, which I take to be the Sokmunt 
Zey/lonicnm; but the liam Baygan of Bliolahat is cultivated, 
and is the Solnnum hisa7ium of Willdenow. In the western 
parts this prickly kind grows much larger, and is called 
Golta. 

The third kind, on account of producing fruit at all sea¬ 
sons, is Called the Bara Masiya Baygan. It is prickly all 
over, and has a cylindrical fruit. It is not Common, I indeed 
observed it only in the division of Bahadurgunj, and it seems 
to have escaped the notice of the two great Dutch botanists 
of India. In the western parts I am told, that they have a 
cylindrical kind, but it has few prickles, and is called Chen- 
guya. 

The European potatoe near Purunlya, and also near ISi ath- 
poor has, by the exertions of Blr. Smith, come into very ge¬ 
neral use, not as common food, but as a Tarkari. In other 
parts it is totally neglected- The Convohndus Batatas is 
much cultivated. In most parts of this district the Arums or 
Caiaddons are milch neglected ; in others they are very much 
cultivated. At the capital, and all towards the north of it, 
a small kind is in very common use, and T observed many 
fields planted with it alone. 

West from the Kosi the gardeners rear much of a kind 
called Arbi, which some allege to be the same with the above; 
but owing to manure it grows more luxuriantly. Without 
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seeiuA' both in flower, which I have not clone, it would he im¬ 
possible to say whether or not they are of the same species. 
Their appearance, however, is different, and they require a 
ditferent treatment. The roots of the Arhi, when rtpe, weigh 
fimm g to 1 lb., and many adhere to one cluster of stems, 
which proceed from a cDmimin origin. In the beginning of 
spring a cutting of a root, containing a young shoot, is planted. 
In the rainy season many thick fibres groiv from the bottom 
of the shoot, which is elongated into steniB bearing leaves. 
From among these proceed several new shoots; each pro¬ 
ducing a chSter of these stems, contiguous and adhering to 
tlm first. Towards the end of the rainy season, many 
roundish bulbs form under ground adhering to this collection 
of clusters of stems, and are in full maturity from the middle 
of December to the middle of January, when they are taken 
up, and kept in a pot for use. They do not preserve longer 
than a month, as when they begin to ^ihoot tlie bntb wither^* 
Not only the bulbs, hut the stems which support the leaves 
(y?£;/?'o/i), and the ybnng leaves when about to shoot, and 

while still rolled up, are eaten. 

In the same parts the people raise an Arum, called Aruya 
or Moranggi Kachu, which has a round root weighing to 
10 lbs. The people have never observed the flower. U is 
ripe in October ami November, when the stems die, and the 
roots are dug u]i as wanted for three or four months. 1 he 
roots are cut for seed, and in ittay and June are planted out 
in considerable fields, about a cubit distant from each other. 
If they get manure, a bigah of six cubits a Ivatha will pro¬ 
duce 30 mans, which sell at ifbout 6 anas for the man (8^4^ 
s, w. the ser). If the manure is neglected, as is usually the 
case, the produce is a third less. At this rate a Calcutta 
bigah or one-third of an acre, if manured, would give 13J 
mans, worth very nearly five rupees. The weight will be 
about 13| Calcutta or 1131 lbs. The soil suited for 

tins root is poor sandy [and, which is very low rented; bu 
the cultivation is rather troublesome, as it is mostly done with 
the hoc. The root is often used as a Tarkarl; but many 
breakfast entirely on it boiled, sometimes adding a little salt 
or oil, and often without any seasoning. The younger leaves 
and stems ipetioU) arc also used as green vegetables (bak 
Tarkari). From its appcai ancc it comes nearer the Calatliain 
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authum of Rumph than any otlier species that 1 have ob¬ 
served ; butj it is of the same species, it does not grow nearly 
so luxuriantly as th^t plant does at G-oyalp,ara, 

Yams or Dioscoreas, called Alu by the natives are here 
very much used, not only us Tarkari; but many people make 
an entire meal on these roots, as is done on potatoes by some 
nations of Europe. They are boiled and eaten, with a little 
salt or oil, if the people like these seasonings. It is, very 
possible, that several-species muy have escaped my notice, 
and that these, which I have seen, thay be called by very dil- 
ferent names in diffei-ent parts ; for e,xcept in such great ar¬ 
ticles as wheat and barley, the native nomenclature of the pro¬ 
ductions of nature, even pf those in very common use, is ex¬ 
tremely confused. 

The most common, and that which is cultivated on the 
greatest scale, is the Suthni, This approaches very near to 
the tHo^corea neukata of the Encyclopedie, or to the Co 7 h- 
hitimn of Humph, which in the account of Itonggopoor has 
been mentioned under the name of Kangta alu; but tliia 
wants the (horny hranclies, by which the root of that kind is 
defended. Cuttings are planted in large fields of a sandy 
soil between the middle of April and tlie middle of June, 
sometimea by itself, sometimes mixed with the Cytwus C«yre«, 
to which are sometimes added cotton, sometimes the Coreho- 
rufi that is used for greens, or the Hibkeufi wdiich is used for 
making ropes- The plant is allowed to lie on the grounti, 
although, were it supported, it would climb like the others of 
the same tribe. The roots are oval, and about the size of a 
potatoe, a great many being suspended from the bottom of 
one stem. The inside is of a pale yellow colour. The pro¬ 
duce is said to be very great. 

The other yams are cultivated in gardens alone, on a small 
scale, and their stems are allowed to climb upon tlic trees ci¬ 
on posts, 

V cry nearly related to the above is a yam, here called Man 
Alu. The root of this is suiTounded by many prickly 
branches, like the Kangta alu of Honggopoor; but it differs 
in a few particidars from that plant, and it has no resem¬ 
blance to the Mull Alan of Goyapara or the Ubinm pahnu- 
tnm of Humph. It is confined to the eastern parts. In this 
district the Man Ala of Goyalparu is called Ratuya, and is 
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lii^tinguishcil ffom tlmt wihicli follows, by liRvitig G oi* S lon¬ 
gitudinal membranes running along its stem. Tbe root wnthiti 
is a pale yellowish or red. 

The beat ami snost common garden yam in this district is 
the Khamba alu, which is the Diost'orea ulata of modern 
botanists. This has a green stem with four longitudinal 
membranous wings, and, is the ubitim milgatu aUmm of 
Rumph, but his reel variety, or the Katsjil Kalerigu of 
Rheede has been introduced from the West of Tiulia, and is 
the finest yam, that 1 have ever tasted. The root is per¬ 
fectly white, and free from strings, and I think Is far superior 
to such potatoes as grow in liulia. It differs as a botanical 
species very little from the Devipat of Ronggopoor, but has 
no prickles. 

There is another yam called Karchuki, which is occasionally 
planted in the western parts of the district.- The bulbs, 
which grow on the stem above ground, are alone eaten. 
These do not ejsceed | lb. in weight, and are usually smaller, 
from 1 ounce upw'ards. When the stems fall on the ground, 
so that these bulbs receive nourishment from thence, they 
grow larger, but act^uire a bad taste, and are unfit for use. 
A bulb is put in tlie ground about the 1st of March. The 
plant rises about the 1st of June, and is allowed to spread 
over huts, hedges or trees. The bulbs are ripe for eating 
from the middle of September to the middle of November 
and then, if not collected for use drop to the ground, where 
they take root. The bulbs do not keep, .and must be used as 
tliey ripen. The common Radisli is very plentiful in the 
eastern parts of the district j but in the western is less used. 
There are two kinds, one white, and one red, which is most 
common. Both h.ave long roots, and only differ in colour. 
In the dialect of Mithihi, they are called Miu’i. The red kind 
is calleti Makar from the season in which it ripens, and 
l')hcngri from the hardness which it acquires when it is oltl. 
The white is called Newari, probably from having been in¬ 
troduced from Nepal, which is inhabited by Newars. This 
kind is a month later. Carrots are only used by people 
to eat raw, or as a medicine for cattle, that are valuable. 
Those who have large herds, on this account, cultivate this 
valuable root in considei’able plots. 

Plantains in many places of the district, especially near the 




Kosi and Ganges, are exceedingly scarce, and almost every 
wliere are extremely bad, and fit only for being used as Tar- 
bar i. This I am told proceeds entirely from want of care. 
Mr, Smith bi-ought some of the fine kinds from Calcutta, 
and planted them near Gondwara, wliere they succeeded 
very well, anti the fruit was much admired by the neighbours: 
but no one has thought of propagating the kind, although 
it may be said to require almost no trouble. 

In the western parts no one uses the stems for eating. 
The leaves of all kinds are used as platters; but the supply 
is very scanty. .All the kinths ase used in cookery, and all 
are occasionally allowed to ripen, and are eaten as fruit. 1 he 
kind of which the steuia in Dinajpoor are eaten, and the leaves 
reserved for platters, is in IVIithila called A,thiya, and is used 
in tlie same manner as the others. 

The Jlilngga of Ronggopoor is known by the same name 
in the ea.stem part of this district; but in the western it is 
called Jliingni, and in the rainy season is one of the most 
common vegetables. In this district is also another species of 
tujfa, of which I find no account in the botanical works, 
that X possess. It is called Satpatiya dhingm, and 
I’eadily distinguished from the former in having its fruit dis¬ 
posed in clusters, {racetnus) ; instead of there being only 
one fruit to each leaf. It grows at the same season with the 
common Jliingni. It is usually roared on the roofs of the 
huts, or on the dry hedges by which these are surrounded; 
while the common Jhingni is most usually sown in the fields, 
sail more related to the Dliandhul is another species of Lnffa, 
which is eomnion in all parts of this district, and is called in 
various parts Ghi Tarai, Ghira, and Ghiura. A few seeds 
are dropped, in the heginning of the rainy season, near the hut, 
and the plant is allowed to climb on the roof, or along the 
fence. The fruit is fit for use in the beginning of the cold 
.season, while it is green. 

Plants cnltivaied as Greens, —These plants, which in the 
dialect of Bengal are called Sak, in that of Mitliila are known 
by the name Bhajt, or plants fit for being fried. They are 
much more used than in Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor. Among 
these I shall first take notice of the species of AmarmiPins, 
the leaves of which are used as a green, and the sterns as 
I’ai'kari, and begin with the Blkmt mlicum ulbmn of Rumpli, 
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which Wilklciiow says is ifis Amarant/ms po!i/gc( 7 nus. There 
are in this district three varietiesy which have obtained dif¬ 
ferent names, and by the natives are considered as distinct 
species, although I cannot discover any mark, by which a 
botanist would allow, that they can be diatinguisbed. They 
all are in season at the same times and possess the same 
qualities; so that distinguishing them, were it even possible 
by any clearly marked characters, would be of little utility. 
I suspect, however, that among them may be found the dif¬ 
ferent species of Amaranthis called pohjgmms, Oangeilcus 
and olei'uceus by Willdenow, as 1 cannot, with miy certainty, 
refer them more to the descriptions of one than to those of 
the others. 

In the south-east corner of the district I found a kind re¬ 
sembling the above, but abundantly distinguished by wanting 
the bristly ends, that the flowers of the others have. It is 
perhaps the Ammanihus olermtms of the Encyclopedie. In 
Gaiir it is called Rarhi Ponka. 

One of (he most common greens of this country ia the 
Gendhari of the Mithila dialect called Notiya or Khuriya in 
Dinajpoor, and in the adjacent parts of this district. It is 
almost every where cultivated, although in many parts it 
grows wild. Although this is the of Rumpb, 

which by modern botanists is called tlm Amaranthm tviaiisy 
I can find nothing in the plant, by which it can be distin¬ 
guished from their descriptions of the common European 
plant, that they call Amarantkus It differs from the 

above mentioned kinds in lying flat on the ground, while 
erect. In some places different names are given, 
according as the stems are red or green, but these differences 
seem to be owing to mere accidental chcmnstances. 

The Konka Notiya of Ronggopoor is in some places 
known by the same name (Kankanatiya) in others it is called 
Lai Sak and Kankakhuriya. In the dialect of Mithila i(s 
proper name would appear to be Rota. In the cold season 
this vegetable is a great deal used, especially towards the 
western parts of the district, lu the central and northern 
parts of the district, a gieat many sow Ckenopodiumji, of 
which they reckon many dilferent kinds, but they were so 
confused in their nomenclature, that 1 can say notliing pjo- 
sitivc on the subject. The only one which I Can refer with 
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tolerable certainty to the descriptions of European botanists 
is the C. Botrys, \( bich was called dhali DalaJi, ami has 
leaves divided into many narrow lobes. 

The othera liave entire leaves. The wild kinds are liere 
called simply Bathuya, and are low crooked plants, whereas 
the cultivated kinds arc tall and straight, and their foliage 
being thick and long is very ornamental. Both wild and cul¬ 
tivated kinds differ in colour, some having green stems and 
leaves, while others hare these jiarts beautifully stained with 
red, I perceive no other differences, on whicli any depen- 
dance can be placed, and in the eyes of .a botanist these arc 
of very little or no importance, 

A good deal of spinach is used in the eastern part of this 
district, and the European kind is beginning to spread about 
tlie capital. In the western parts spinach is not known. The 
seed is alw'ays made to sprout by steeping it in water before 
it is sown. The Mallow or Lapba {Maha mrtidllatd) is much 
used in the cold season, and entire fields are covered with it. 
The Trigonella coruictdakt is a little used about the capital, 
where it is called Piring. The Fenugreek is more used, espe¬ 
cially with fish. 

In some parts of the district I am assured, the CoraJwrunt 
which is used for cordage, is the species called by botanists 
OUtorius, while that used as a green is the CapsulariSf just 
the reverse of what is the case in some other places; but 
whether or not this is universally the case, 1 cannot say; not 
having been prepared for such a difference in the application 
of two very distinct plants to use, I have not everywhere been 
able to ascertain the point. The Corehonis, that is used for 
the pot, is however everywhere of a distinct species from that 
used for ropes, and in the dialect of Mitlula is called simply Pa- 
tuya, while the other species is called San Patuya, and near 
tlic Ganges Meghnal dr San. Iii Ronggopoor both the Cap- 
sitlans and Olitorim were used for making ropes and paper, 
and the latter was reckoned to he the best material; while 
another species which I have seen no where else, was reserved 
for the pot. This kind of pot-herb is much used. TIic Ba- 
s(’Ua. tucidn is very little used. In the dialect of Mithila it is 
called Pore. 

Tlio Phlomh hiflora, or perhaps decemdcnUita^ which in 
Ronggopoor is called Munijholok, in Gaur is called Ratan, 





; and there a little is cultivated. The Cartlmmux or Kusunl is 
a very common green ami is sown in fields to a considerable 
extent. It gives tlie flo«'ers as a dye, tlie leaves as a pot-herb, 
and the seed for oil, without its growtii being in any manner 
affected; so that it is a valuable plant. 

At Puraniy.a, I found a species of Brasaka called Karhn, 
which is cultivated as a pot-herb, but seems little to deserve 
notice, 1 have not been able to trace it in such'botanical 
works as 1 possess. The natives here reject our cabbage, 
and indeed almost all our vegetables, whether from motives 
of religion, or from a difference of taste, I cannot say, a satis¬ 
factory answer on such points being seldem procurable. 

Plants for acid sensonmg—’Xre not miicli used in this dis¬ 
trict, Tire most common by far is the mango and near Gaur 
the tamarind.*' In every part a> little of the sorrel [Bumef], 
called by the natives Ghuka, is cultivated; and is the only 
herb of an acid kind that can be said to belong to this class. 
The iribiscv.s cannabinas is indeed in universal use, but it is 
reared chiefly on account of the ropes, which are made from 
its hark, as will be afterwards mentioned. 

In the western parts of tlie district they reckon two species 
of lime, the Jamir and Kagji, The Jamir is tlie Citrus, which 
in Ronggopoor is called Gongra. This seems to be repre¬ 
sented by Rumph in the Snd figure SJGth plate, SJnd volume of 
the Flora Ainboinensis; but cannot be reconciled with the 
description which refers to that engraving. In this valuable 
work, it must be observed, that owing to the carelessness of 
Burmati the editor, such transpositions are common. 

In the south-east part of the district I found a lime called 
the Kuruna, which is probably different from that so named 
in Ronggopoor, because its fruit is strongly though agreeably 
acid, and higlily odorous. It is oval, ends in a point like a 
nipple, is smooth, juicy, and about four inches in the length 
of its longer diameter, and is one of the finest kinds that I 
know, but seems very rare, 

The Carissa Carmidas is here sometimes but rarely used, 
as an acid seasoning in cookery, and is to be found in some 
native gardens, The Europeans in this district seem to have 
paid less attention to gardening than in Ronggopoor, and 


* A. small specitis of fii^h preaerved iu tamarinds h agreeable food. Ed. 
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their fniit nD<l vegetables are in general very inferior. The 
only thing among thenvwhich I saw, that could deserve the 
name of a garden, was that belonging to the Commercial Be- 
sident at English Basiar. About Gaur, indeed the soil and 
climate are probably favourable; but in the other parts^ I 
.suspect, these are little adapted to at least the Chinese fruits. 
At Nathpbor in the year IS 10, the peach, Leechee, arul 
Looiupat entirely failed, and the Wampee did not ripen 
until very late. There were some bad apples, but no plums 
nor pears. The Avocado pear has not, so fur as I observed, 
been introduced. It is probable, that owing to the dryness 
of the climate the vine woTild thrive, but this has not been 
attempted. Pease, cabbage and other common vegetables 
succeed well enough; but the artichoke, which thrives so 
well at Patna, and which would probably answer in the north¬ 
western parts of the district, has been neglected. Mr. Smith 
has introduced the Jerusalem artichoke at Nathpoor, where 
it grows most luxuriantly. The natives seem to look at it 
with total Indifierence, although I should have imagined that 
it would have suited their taste remarkably, being well fitted 
for curries; but they have an aversion to taste anything that 
was not known to their fathers. 

The fruit of the natives is altogether execrable, exc.ept just 
in the south-east corner, where there are fine mangoes. In 
many parts tbei"e is scarcely even a pine-apple, which liere 
requires leas trouble than a cabbage does in Europe; yet 
this and the mango are the only fruits which the natives 
possess, that Europeans would consider as entitled to the 
name, the plantains are very bad. The Guyava is not common, 
and very inferior. The Papiya is common, and is called 

Papita. 

The Bugenm Jambos is pretty common. The C'itrw.v IJe~ 
cummus is just beginning to be introduced, and so little pains 
is he,stowed on it, that it is scarcely eatable. The mulberry, 
as a fruit, is deservedly neglected, being of a very poor quality. 
The pomegranate is very common and very bad. Some natives 
have the peach in their gardens, but the fruit is wretchedi 

The Anona reliculaia'm aJ! situations is totally abominable. 
The Aiwna itqtmmosa is here very had. At Bholahat some 
of the natives had trees of the Engenia Malhcce/tsifi. The 
musk melon is totally unknown; hut they have two kinds of 


the conntiou meion Cucu7)ds Melo L.) both very ins;ipicl, al- 
thougls they have a fine scent. The one on the outside is 
finely variegated with green and yellow. The other, w'hich 
is straw-coloured without variegation, is called the honey 
melon. They are both ripe in the rainy season. On tlie sides 
of the Ganges water melons are mucli cultivated, but in other 
parts they are very scarce. There axe three kinds of the 
CAtcimm mtimiS) the Bhadai and Vaisakhi Khiras, and the 
Songyas, 

Flower gardens are almost entirely neglected. Those who 
sell garlands pick the flowers from a few bushes or trees, that 
grow half wild about the villages. In the whole district 1 
observed just four gardens belonging to natives, that could 
be considered as intended for ornament, and these were of no 
great size, and far from neat. The largest and neatest is at 
Nathpoor, and belongs to a Hindu merchant* Next to that 
is the one at Uahadurgunj, belonging to the Munsuf, a Brah¬ 
man, At Arariya are tw'o. A few' plants are cultivated as 
medicines, or sometimes as perfumes. The Kalajiri or iV;- 
gella miha is reared in the fields, as will be seen by the tables 
of produce. 

The Kashni is a species of Clncarmm, the seed of which 
is much used in medicine. I have seen it in Nepal, and it is 
sown in this district, in quantities sufficient for the demand. 
The seed has little or no taste nor smell, and probably little 
efficacy ; but it is used in haeworrhoida. One sicca weight 
washed, rubl^ed in a mortar into a paste, and mixed wdth a 
little sugar and water, is a dose given internally. The com¬ 
mon cress is used only as medicine. 

The Isubgol is probably the J^laiitago Asiaiica of European 
botanists, Tike the Psijllmm, a plant of the same family, its 
seeds, when thrown into water, become mucilaginous like 
sago, and afford a fine nourishment for those who have febrile 
complaints. In this country they are also used as an external 
application in hfcmorrbouls. 

In this disti'ict two species of Ocymum are reared in gar¬ 
dens, and possess seeds with nearly similar qualities. The 
history of the Indian Ocymimn given by the systematic bo¬ 
tanists of Europe is attended with conaidevable difficulty, so 
that I cannot refer these plants, witli much certainty to the 
systematic names ; but, so far as I can judge, the finest plant 
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by far of the tribe, wliieh liere is called Ban Tiilost, is the 
Oc-yiman gratusmum the Encyclopajdie; h is no doubt the 
Ocimum citronatnm of Rumph (vol. 5. plate 93, fig, 1.) and 
is probably the Kattu Tirtava of the llovtus Malibariciis 
(vol. 10, plate 86), althongh the anthers of that plant are 
white, cind those of our plant are yellow; but in every other 
point, except this trifle, the description given in that work ia 
applicable to mir plant. Both the Huidi and BTalubar names 
signify the wild C)cf/i 7 fwn or Basil; but the plant is usually 
cultivated nenr the hoiises. 

The other species, 1 think, agrees with the description 
given in the Fmcydop^die of the OcT/mum hirsutum. In 
Bengal it ia called Babnyi Tulosi, and in the dialect of Mi~ 
thila the plant is called Najbo. It seems to me to be Oaj- 
mum. Indicnm album of Rumph (vol. B, p. 263), and the Sokuli 
Tirtava of the Hortus Malabaricus (vol. 10, plate 8<), In 
Malabar the Hindus consider this plant as sacred tp Vishnu ; 
])ut that is not the case in Bengal, Where the Mu hammed an s 
have selected it as an emblem of their faith. The seeds of 
botli plants seem to possess nearly the same qualities, are 
considered by the natives as cooling, are called by the same 
name Tokhmaraingyii, and certainly, like sago, are a fine 
noiiiishment for weak stomachs in febrile disorders. 

Near the huts I did not observe the Acorm but in 

many places they rear other plants, which are often sold. 
The Ilibucus Abebnosc/tus or Kasturi is reared in some 
places, for its seeds, that have a smell like musk, which is 
called by the same name. The natives dry the seed over the 
fire, grind it with a little water, and rub the paste on the skin 
and among the hair, in order to give them a perfume. It 
would not answer with our European ladies, who imagine 
that their colour adds to their beauty, but the Indian girls do 
not think that they suffer n loss by a ti-ifiing change of hue. 

Many people rear near their houses a plant called Beada, 
although it is also found wild; but it requires little or no 
trouble, and it is convenient to liave it at hand. The root is 
always used fresh, wdien it is almost as yellow as turmeric, 
and has little smell. Its taste is a mixture of bitter and 
sweet, with little or no pungency. It is rubbed between two 
stones, and the paste is .applied to any part that is in pain, 
when the cause of the disease is supposed to arise from cold, 





ov is accompanied by swelling. It is also toasted, and given 
internally to people, whose bellies are supposed to be swelled 
from lieat. 


The name Beada is said merely to signify, that the plant is 
not ginger, but implies, that, although not the true ginger, it 
has a very strong affinity to that plant, which is in some mea¬ 
sure true. It is the Zinmhe^f' Zerumbet of Dr. Roxburghx 
mentioned in his valuable paper in the 11th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. Notwithstanding his authority in ge¬ 
neral, is uncommonly good, I think that this is the iafflpiywwt 
minus of Humph (voh d, p. 148). His Lampujum is, I have 
no doubt, the Zingiber Cassumanar of Dr. Roxburgh, for he 
says, that the root has iv strong aromatic smelJ, which is the 
case with the Cassumunar, hut by no means with the Beada. 
The name i^erumbet, given to this plant by Linnaeus und 
others, had probably be better changed, if 1 am right in sup¬ 
posing, that it has arisen from a wrong quotation of Rurnph. 
Nor should it follow the synonyme of Riimph to be given to 
the Cassumunar, Kumph nowhere says that his Lampajun^ 
is the Zerumhet', he allows, indeed, that it may be called a 
wild species of that root, or rather of Zedoary ; but he appro¬ 
priates another chapter for the description of the true Ze- 
rumbet (vol. 5, p. 168). Particular attention ought to be 
paid in quoting Rumph ; as he is the author, who gives 
by far the beat account of the uses and qualities of Indian 
plants. 

Ill the same manner is raised a plant called ICachur, which 
is evidently the same name wutli Cachur, said to be the llindi 
appellation of tlie Curcuma Zcrumbei of Dr. Roxburgh ; hut 
the KacUur of this district has not the stain on the leaves, 
by which Dr. B.oxhurgh distinguishes his species. I have 
not seen the flower, and therefore shall not pretend to say 
whether it is the Zirumbed of Rumph; but like that its leaves 
are supported by long stems (petioli). Its root, when fresh, 
is pale yellow deepest in the centre, and has a strong smell, 
which the natives consider as agreeable; but I cannot say 
that it strikes me as such, although it Is not at all offensive. 
Its taste has a stvong warmth like ginger. It is cut in thin 
slices and dried, and is then rubbed with water to a paste, 
which is applied to the skin as a perfume. The dry root rc- 
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tains its smell and colour, but loses a considerable part of 
its pungency, in the western parts it is reared almost in 
every garden, and is sold by the druggists at almost every 
market. The powdered root is also given internally as a 
carminative. 

Another kind of tiuinerk, called Kari Haldi, is reared in 
the same manner. The root is cut in pieces and dried, and 
the powder is given with warm water in case of costiveness, 
which it is said to remove. About two or three drams form 
a dose. The dried r’oot has a warm bitterish, but not disa¬ 
greeable taste, and its smell, in my opinion, is more agx'eeable 
than that which the natives use for a perfume. .Its colour is 
not black, as from its name one might expect, wlien dry it is 
pale, approaching to white, but when fresh it is a pale yellow, 
rather darker, however, than that of the former, and it has 
then less smell. The name, Kari, seems to be oudng to the 
stains on the leaves, which mark this clearly as the Cttrcwna 
Zerumhei of Dr. Koxburgb. The name Kachur or Cachura 
seems, therefore, even in the Hindi dialect to be given to two 
distinct species described by this able botanist ; and con¬ 
cerning these there are considerable difficulties. This plant 
with the stained leaves, from that eircumstance, is evidently 
tlie Kna of liheede, who particularly mentions it; and the 
A«»ofRheede is no doubt the Amoimm Zedoaria of Will- 
denow, who quotes the figure of Rheede as being a good 
representation of the plant, which he means ; yet Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh considers his Zemmbet as dilferent from the Zedoaria 
of Wilklenow, although he admits that the root of the latter 
is the Zedoary of the shops. I cannot either agree with Dr. 
lloxlnu-gli in suppo.sing that the Kua of Rheede, and the Zi- 
rlimbed of Rumph are the same. One has flowers, proceed¬ 
ing from among the centre of the leaves, and may be the 
Kachur of this district; the flowers and leaves of the other 
grow (juite separate, and spring at different seasons. It is 
true, that a native of Malabar called the plant of Rumph 
Kua; but whoever trusts to the confused nomenclature of 
such people will be miserably deceived. Rumph, in describ¬ 
ing the Ziruinbed says, that he has never seen the plant 
-which produces the genuine Zedoary. 

Plants reared for vmkmg Thread or Hopes, —The Cor- 
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chovus is by ftti' the most coiwnion. It is pToboblOj tliat as in 
Konggopoor, ITotii the capsularis and oUtorms are cultivated 
for the fibres, but it was the olitorms alone that I saw culti¬ 
vated for this purpose. Xhis plant and its fibres, in the dia¬ 
lect of Mithila, is most usually called San, to which particular 
attention ought to be paid, as this is the name, which in 
Uengal is given to the CTotolwiit /Mwccflf, that liere is called 
Gov Sun. The Corchoms, however, in various parts of this 
district is also known by the names Pata, Patua, San, and 
Meghnal. 

Next in the extent which it occupies is the HiUscun cm- 
nabinuSf from the bark of which, in the southern parts of the 
district, the common cordage of the country is ahnosfc entirely 
made. In these parts it is said to be sown in Helds, which 
produce nothing else; a practice that I have observed no¬ 
where else in India : and in the northern parts I know that 
It is always intermixed with other things; especially a few 
seeds of it are dropt among turmeric and ginger; but in such 
small quantities as to deserve no notice, aitd it is chiefly used 
there as an acid seasoning, as I have before said. In the 
tables I omit altogether this, and consider only whaUs reared 
for cordage. It seems to me a very coarse material, far in¬ 
ferior to the Cofchortts, but it sells for about the same price, 
and its produce is not greater, nor have I had any opportunity 
of trying any experiments on their respective qualities. In 
most parts of the district it is called Ainliya Paca, on account 
of the acidity of its leaves; but in others it is called Chan- 

dana. 

In most parts of the district no more Crotolaria jtmcea is 
raised than serves the fishermen to construct their nets 5 but 
the commercial resident at Maid eh has at dagannathpoor a 
subordinate factory for procuring this material. Xhe neigh¬ 
bouring country on the Mahnnanda and Nagur seems to be 
well fitted for the purpose, as much of the soil is rich, and as 
at all seasons the rivers facilitate the conveyance of the chief 
factory. 

Cotton in this district is but a trifling article. There 
are several kinds, mentioned namely, Kukti, Phaguni Pao, 
Bhadai, Tibki, Bara, and Bhujaru, but I suspect, that one 
kind is often called by several names, and that in different 
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places the same name is given to different kinds. The only 
kind that I saw growing was by the people (flilled Bhoga or 
false cotton^ and it if* not mentioned as being cultivated lor 
its wool. 

The Kukti is the most remarkable, its wool having the 
colour of nankeen cloth, and it seems in fact to be the same 
material with what the Chinese use in that manufacture ; for 
tb6 grciitcr part of what is used in this district is hi oi3g )t 
from the hills subject to Nepal. I have not seen the plant 
growings and cannot therefore speak of its botanical appella- 
tion. I am told, that what is called Bhadui, at least in some 
places, is of the same kind, that is, it has wool of the same 
colour ; but it ripens at a different season. Some people al¬ 
lege, that the Phagurii has also a red wool; but that the 
season, at which it ripens, is different, It wmuld seem to l)e 
an object worth the attention of government to send annually 
a bale of this red cotton to Europe, until it was ascertained 
whether or not it w'ould answer as a material for our own ma¬ 
nufacturers. Should this be found to be the case, any quan¬ 
tity might, in the course of a few years be procured by making 
advances, and without these it would be dilBcult even to pro¬ 
cure one bale. The greatest quantity now reared in the dis¬ 
trict is immediately south from Puraniya, and it might be 
procured there by the agent of the commercial resident, who 
s uperintends the manufacture of salt pet re. I rom the season, 
in wliich it is sown and reaped, I presume that the Tibki is 
the same witli what grows in Dinajpoor and Rongopoor in 
the rainy season, and which appears to me to be tlie Cjossi~ 
phm Javanicum of Rnmph, vol. 4, p. 34. 

The Bhugaru grows in the dry season, and its wool is of a 
good quality. It is probably of the same kind ■with the fine 
cotton that'is raised in Serkav Ghoragliat, being cultivated 
nearly, at tlic same time, and in the same manner. J. he cotton 
called Bara is the finest kind raised in this district. At present 
its cultivation is confined almost entirely to the vicinity ot 
Gaur; but in the north-west of the district there is much 
land, that would appear to he fit for its production. This is 
a valuable plant, requiring little trouble in cultivation, for 
watering is unnecessary, one sowing lasts two years, and with 
only one hoeing on the second year, gives two crops. In 
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Ol der to give an idea of the manner, in which the people here 
swell out their aGCcmuts of the expense of cultivation, I almll 

detail what was stated to me on this subject. 

To .'to pioug^lun^s (in reaUly 8 or 10) 2 w. S anas. To sowiiig (really 
1 ann, or 1 »><m for a day) i r. 'i'o hodtig to cover tlic seed, 8 anas, l o 
seed (it could not be sol.i) 2 aaas. To a hoeing- in the second year, 10 
anuB. To two years’ rent, 1 r. 4 anas. To gathering six-stxteeiiths ofthe 
crop, 4 rs. 8 anas. Total 10 rs. 8 anas, Frodnoe, 4 iw at 3 rs.. 12 rs. ■ 

Neat profit 1 r. 8 anas. , , i • . - 

TiiB real price is ^ ^ J72n% tind tno gathfJiing dt six- 

sixteenths of the crop would he 0 vs., making the total ex¬ 
pense 12 rs., and the neat profit 4 > rs. The actual expense, 
so far as I can learn, may be about 8 rs. It may seem extra¬ 
ordinary that this cotton sltould sell otily at 4 rs. a man 
sera of 75 s. w.) even by retail, for almost the whole is sold 
bv the farmers in that manner; while at the places of Eong- 
gopoor, where the coarse cotton of the Garo bills is spun, 
this money would only purchase 23 .sera ol the same weight; 
yet there is no reason, to suppose that I have been deceived 
in this point; many indeed alleged, that the price of the cot¬ 
ton of thi.s district is not so high as I have stated^. Ibis 
being mentioned to the people, who on such occasions are 
always provided with an answer, they said that the cotton of 
this district contained so much seed, that it yielded no thread ; 
yet on inquiry at the spinners of the two places, I found that 
directly tlie contrary is the case. I found at Borovari in 
Ronggopoor, that 144 pounds of Garo cotton gave only 30 
pounds of thread, while at Bholahat in Puraniya 100 pounds 
of cotton gives 35 pounds of thread. In all these calculations, 
however, we can place no great reliance. The operations are 
performed with such ditForent degrees of care, and the people 
Le so totally ignorant of accounts, that it would be rash to 
rely upon results drawn from their reports. 

Plants cultivate on account of their Saccharine juiev : 
Exclusive of the palms, mentioned among the plantations, 
the only plant of this description is the sugar-cane. The 
cultivation of this valuable article is cbiefly confined to the 
banks of the Kankayi and their vicinity, where it is carried 
to a great extent, but is performed in a most careless and un- 
skilful manner, so that the produce is truly wretched. A want 
of attention to manure and to weeding are the grand features 
of neglect, alchougli a good deal of injury arises from a want 
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of proper selection in (he kind. A very little of a most 
vvretclied kind called Nargori, from its resemblance to a 
common reed, ts used, and gives almost no juice, Tbe 
greatest (j[uiintity is of tbe very poor kind called Kliagri, 
from its resemblance to a large veed of that name. It does 
not grow tbicker than tbe linger, and in my account of Di- 
najpoor has been already mentioned. A larger kind is called 
Eangsa from its being thick like a bamboo, but the magni¬ 
tude of this is only thought great, from its being compared 
with tbe others. It differs from the Kajali of Dinajpoor in 
its stems being entirely yellow. Towards tbe frontier a very 
little of this Kajali tilso is raised. In the whole district I 
did not see a field of good growth. This could not be attri¬ 
buted to the soil, which in that vieinify is remarkably rich ; 
but is entirely owing to the want of care, whicli is so great, 
that I scarcely saw one field, of which the cattle had hot 
been allowed to eat a considerable portion. 

Little or none of tbe extract, that is prepared in this dis¬ 
trict, is made into sugar, the lew manufacturers that are, 
being chiefly supplied from Dinajpoor, Tbe quantity reared 
is not quite adequate to the consumption, and .some is im¬ 
ported ; but tbe difference is not considerable, as some is 
again exported. The farmers reduce the produce still lower, 
than I have stated, but I do not think, that dependence can 
be placed on wdiat they said ; and they reduced it by deduct¬ 
ing all the expense of Inhour, that is paid in kind, which is a 
considerable proportion. The amount of the produce stated 
in the tables is supposed to be the whole extract procured 
from the canes growing in tlie district. About equal quan¬ 
tities of tbe pot and cake extracts are prepared. 

It must be observed, that the whole produce stated here 
would not pay for tbe expense, which in Ghoraghat is be¬ 
stowed on the cultivation; but the expense here is a trifle, 
and the farmer has a considerable profit. Tbe reason of so 
little trouble being bestowed, probably is, that little or no 
additional rent either direct or indirect is laid on the land 
producing sugar. In my account of Ronggopoor I have 
stated, that in the parts of the same estate, which belonged 
to the Eordhonkuthi family, and were low rented, no one 
would take the trouble to cultivate sugar-cane, wliile on the 
share, that belonged to Dinajpoor and paid a high rent, this 
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valuable plant was cultivated witli the utmost care. The 
low rent of most parts of this district, and the total disregar d 
paid to the quality of the soil in the rate of assessment seem 
to have prevented the people from any attention to rich 
crops, and where the sugar-cane has been introduced, it re¬ 
ceives very little care or expenditure, and its returns are 
scanty in proportion. In some places they do not hestow 
even the smallest quantity of manure. 

JPlunts us€iiJ'ov wfid .‘—Tobacco, us usual, 

is by far the most important, and abovit ahalf ol the whole is 
reared in the vicinity of the capital. All the parts to the 
North and East of that town are equally favourable, and why 
it has been tliere neglected, I cannot say. The supply is 
however rather more than sufficient for the consumption. 
It is of a quality inferior to that reared near Ronggopoor, 
There ure said to be three binds named Mandhata, Arena, 
and (ihangira. The first is thought to be the best and 
largest leaf: the last is very small, and has more powerful 
narcotic effects. 

Betle leaf is the next most important article, altfiough 
much less in use than even in Dinajpoor. It is raised exactly 
in the same manner as in that district. Hemp {Cminabta 
sativa) is raised in the rich clay land of Gondwara, The 
quantity of land employed is very trifling, being stated at 2b 
Calcutta bigahs. The produce is stated much higher than 
I allowed in Dinajpoor, and I believe accurately, for the 
produce stated there appeared so extravagant, that I was 
unwilling to allow it. The average produce stated here, re¬ 
ducing weights and measures to the Calcutta scale, was 6 
a bigah, double of what I allowed in Dinajpoor, but 
not more in probability, than what actually grows. The 
small extent of ground adequate to supply the whole market 
wiili this drug, and the consequent ease, with which the cul¬ 
tivation could be superintended, is an additional reason for 
adopting the plan I have proposed for raising a tax on this 
substance. Even now however there is great reason to sus- 
pect, that much is privately reared in hidden corners : us is 
also the case with the poppy, none of which is avowed. The 
quantity of this however is so small, that I have not entered it 
in the tables, althougb some perhaps is raised in almost every 
villai?c, at least in the western parts of this district. Ca- 
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tecliLi, Ajoyan, Mauri, aud Dhaniya are also chewed, and 
are the produce of the country, but 1 have already meu- 
tioned tbeni. Among the plantations are a few BeUe*niit 
trees j but so insignificant, that their produce need not be 
taken into the account. 

Plants uHQfl for dying ;—On this subject in particular I 
ain very much indebted to Mr. Eilertoii for the communica- 
tiouH, with which tliat gentleman has favoured me; and 
wherever there are a soil and situation similar to those in 
his viciiiit)% I can advance with a great certainty of iny' ac¬ 
count being tolerably accurate. 

The factories under the management of this gentleman are 
all in the south-east part of the district, including the divi¬ 
sions of Bholahat, Sibgunj, Kaliyachak, Uorgiiribah, and Ma- 
nihari. In these there are in all 17 factories. Of these I 
know, that 15 contain 101 pair of vats^ The other two pro¬ 
bably may contain 10 pair so that on an average each factory 
contains between 5 orO pair of vats. The vats are in general 
from 30 to 33 feet square. Now five of the factories under 
the managemeiit of Mr. Ellerton contain 30 pair of vats, 
rather more than the medium are scattered through the 
above space at considerabie distances, and may therefore be 
(ionsidered as a fair example of the whole^ only that every 
tiling in their cstablislnnent is on a better, but more expen¬ 
sive footing than I have seen any where else in Bengal; and 
in few have I seen such attention paid to gain and deserve 
the esteem of the natives. This care indeed, so far as I 
could learn, could not well be carried to greater lengths. 
Having premised so much, I shall mention a statement of the 
produce, on an average of seven years, of the factories under 
charge of Mr, Elierton, and then extend it to the other fac¬ 
tories in this part of the district. 

Bigahs of ground for which advances were made, 36,000 
—96,300, Bignhs of ground supposed to have been actually 
sown, 30,000=74',000, Bundles of plant actually received, 
340,000=8,88,000. mans (74 | lb. nearly) of Indigo procured 
680—3,516. It must he observed, that the bigah, by wliich 
Mr. Elierton reckons, is only 76 cubits square^ so that each 
vat on an average requires very nearly 600 Calcutta higahs 
to be actually sown, and that every 10 bigahs Calcutta mea¬ 
sure actually sown produce nearly 13.8 bundles of weed, a 







little more tlinn was stated as tlie average produce of' Rong- 
gopoor; Init, if we consider, that for every 20 bigahe sown, 
Mr. Kllertciu supposes, that tlie farmers undertake to culti¬ 
vate 26, and that the gentlemen of Ronggopoor caleiilatecl 
by the land for which they made advances, the difference will 
not be very material. Had Mr. Ellerton calculated by the 
lands, for which he made advances, 10 Calcutta bigahs would 
produce I l7 bundles in place of 100, which the Ronggopoor 
gentlemen allow ; but I suspect that Mr, Ellerton’s bundle ia 
only cubits in circumference ; such at least 1 know is the 
custom in the other parts of the district, and Mr. Rllertou 
mentioned no differnece. In Ronggopoor the bundle is 
usually 4 cubits round; the difference therefore will be next 
to nothing. The price given here to the farmer, being of 
a rupee for the bundle, will make the actual produce to the 
farmer from what lie really sows worth I rupee 1 ana 7 pice. 
It must be farther observed, that on an average it requires 
3.70 bundles to make one factory man of indigo, weighing 

nearly 74 | lb. , , - 

1 now proceed to detail tiie different soils and methods of 

cultivating indigo in these parts, as described by Mr. Eller- 
ton. The greater part of the indigo is raised on land whicli 
gives a winter *crop of pulse or rape seed, and occupies the 
place of a crop of rice or millet, which vi'ere it not for die 
indigo, would he sown on the same ground. In some few 
high places the indigo is preserved for seed, in which case no 
other crop can follow; but in the part of the district, of %vhich 
I am now treating, the quantity of tliis is small. In this land 
the indigo is usually sown in February, and when the season 
ia favourable, is reaped before the inundation rises. If tliis 
is late, and there are many sliowers in spring, there are some¬ 
times two cutting? from the same field; but on an average of 
years the quantity thus procured is altogether inconsider¬ 
able, When the inundations rise early the crop is often 
entirely lost, and in general it sufiers more or less. In mode¬ 
rate seasons this fails heavier on the manufacturer than 
the farmers, at least where those are treated with indulgence, 
Avhich is shown at the factories under the management of 
Mr. KUerton; for tlie farmers know' that their vreed expands 
exceedingly by being underwater, and if they think that they 
can secure it, they allow it to soak two or three days, in which 
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dme it is not absolutely rotten, and is taken by Mi'. Kllerton, 
but produces a mere trille ot* Indigo, to wliich may be attri¬ 
buted the small quantity of dye, wliich that gentleman pro¬ 
cures from a given number of bundles- 

Anotber description of land is very low, on wbicb the only- 
crop that could be sown instead of indigo, is summer rice or 
millet, and the farmers seldom part with any of this descrip¬ 
tion called dally a, that is not of a v'ery poor soil, or that is not 
overrun -with weeds, so as to be almost unfit f6r grain, and 
that is not very low rented. These lands are sown at the 
same season with the others, are liable to the same accidents, 
and never produce any seed ; biit as the land is low and moist, 
it is less dependant on the early showers of spring, without 
which the others fail, or cannot indeed be sown. 

Xliere is another manner of cultivating indigo, in which the 
seed is sown in October, and tins also is done on two ddler- 
ent kinds of land. The first is on the banks of the great 
rivers, where there ate spaces covered with sand, that produce 
a "very scanty vegetation in spring, and are never regulaily 
rented, but in a few parts are sometimes cultivated with water 
melons, and other cucurbitaecous plants. If the sand does 
not exceed one foot in thickness, and rests on a tolerable soil, 
this kind of land has been found highly favourable for indigo, 
and it is almost the only kind which the farmers w^ould with 
satisfaction cultivate. The seed is sown in October as the 
Hoods retire, and with little or no previous culture, and the 
plant afterwards requires little or no care nor expense. The 
moisture then in the sand enables the seed to germinate, and 
sends a sap root down towards the richer soil. Until the 
root reaches this, the plant almost resembles a fibre j but, no 
sooner does it reach the soil, which is preserved moist by the 
sand, than it requires vigour, and the driest seasons and most 
scorching winds produce little or no eft’ect on its subsequent 
growth; for no soil seems to prevent evaporation so power¬ 
fully as sand. This indigo is less liable to accidents tlian the 
other, npt only during its growth, but during the crop season, 
as such land is generally pretty high, and is late of being 
flooded. 

The other land fitted for sowing indigo in October, is that 
which produces a winter crop, either as the only liavvest of 
the year, or as succeeding rice or other grain that is reaped 
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in summer. Tins indigo is most usually sown ulong with 
rape-seed, wliicli is plucked in Jemniry, and leaves the indigo 
to ripen in spring. Sometimes the indigo is sown along with 
wheat or barley, but as these are sown in November, and 
ripen later than the rape-seed, they are less fit for the 
purpose. 

One great advantage has been found to attend the October 
cultivation of indigo as fitting it for the lower parts of the 
district. In favourable seasons it comes early to maturity, 
and towards the bottom of the stems ripens its seed, before 
the season for cutting the plant arrives. When this happens, 
the seed may be picked from the growing plant, without ma¬ 
terial injury, and in one year Mr, Ellerton procured from one 
small factoi'y between 300 and 400 mans. He paid for this 
at the rate of 5 rs. a manf and had he not used it, he might 
have sold it for rs. It must be observed, that Mr. Eller¬ 
ton furnishes the farmers with seed at o rs. a ?riany and that 
it often, as I have said costs 12, Where seed is scarce, as 
in this part of the district, this plan of giving the farmers a 
higher price for it, than is charged to them seems judicious; 
and if followed in Roiiggopoor, would soon no doubt procure 
abundance, and on the whole cost the planter less than he 
at present pays. 

It must be observed, that both October crops, so far as I 
learned, are unknown in Ronggopoor; and that here they 
never sow indigo on the land, that is to be cultivated 
with transplanted rice, a practice that generally occasions 
disputes betw'een the farmer and manufacturer. The price 
given here, even making an allowance for the diflference of 
the size in the bundles, is much lower than that given in 
Ronggopoor, and seems totally inadequate to induce the 
farmers to cultivate the plant. This will be evident from 
comparing the produce and expense of indigo and summer 
rice, the place of which the former almost always occupies. 
The average produce of summer rice Mr. Ellerton takes at 7 
the bigah of 76 cubits, and states that it is worth 6 anas 
8 gandas a man ; that is, the produce is worth rather more 
than 2'| rs. while he states, that the produce of the 'same 
bigiih in indigo is on an average only 1 r, or 12 bundles; but 
this statement of the rice is too high. Mr. Ellerton proceeds 
on his estimate by calculating the produce of a given nuiuber 
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'of bigall s of rice, tbat have been reaped; but in the vicinity 
of the Ganges thia would not give a fail’ avex’agc of the pro¬ 
duce; for much of these crops that are sown in spnng are 
totally lost, and never at all reaped, and in such situations 
rice h still move uncertain than indigo. Mr. Ellcrton indeed 
calculates that of 10 bigalis sown, even in good years, not 
above eight are reaped, which will reduce his average to 
nearly what I was inf^ormed by the natives, who allowed from 
4 to 6 rnam of rice as the average produce, besides the ex¬ 
pense of harvest, making the average produce probably about 
.'ll 7nans, worth rather more than 2 rs. or double tlie value of 
the indigo. Kt is true that the whole expense of the cultiva¬ 
tion of Slimmer rice, in ploughing, weeding, watching, and 
reaping, may be nearly double that of indigo ; for in the three 
iirst operations very little pains is bestowed on this plant, and 
unless it is near tlie factory, themanufacturerpays the expense 
of carriage, while, a-s 1 have said, the charge for reaping corn 
is enormous. The land also on whicli indigo is raised, is in 
general poor and low rented, and where it is the only crop, 
does not pay more than 4 anas a bigah, or one-quarter of the 
produce. Still, however, the rice is ho doubt a more profita¬ 
ble cultivation; and in fact, the farmers (except on the poor 
sandy land that will not produce rice) are exceedingly back¬ 
ward to undertake, or continue the cultivation; and many of . 
the landlords discourage their tenantry from engaging in it, 
by every means in their pow'er. 

I have already, in Roriggopoor and Dinajpoor, had occasion 
to dwell on the discontent of both tenants and landlords, and 
the causes, ivhich the dilTerent parties assign. Mr. Ellerton’s 
opinion deserves the highest regard, not only from his long 
experience and thorough knowledge of the natives, and from 
the nature of his temper, which is said to be uncommonly 
mild, for I have not the honour of being his personal ac¬ 
quaintance, but from his being merely employed to manage 
the atfairs of gentlemen, who in the whole concern have 
shown a liberality, to which 1 know none superior. He is 
decidedly of opinion, that the dislike, on tlie part of the 
landlords, proceeds entirely from the fear which they have 
of their oppressive conduct towards their tenantry, being 
brought to liglit by the l!iuro[)eans. This may be extended 
to almost all the higher rank of natives who enjoy high pri- 
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vileges, who, I am afTaitl, are often very iiiijuist towiirda tlieir 
poor neighbours, and most of them, I am pretty well assured, 
wish never to see the face of an European, Tliey liold out 
indeed as an excusoy tlie difference of manners, such as our 
eating beef and pork, which tht;y cannot behokl without ab¬ 
horrence and contempt, and the whole conduct of our women, 
which they consider as totally destitute of .decency; but 1 
am inclined to believe, that the reason assigned by MV. 
Ellerton- lias too much foundation in truth. As I have be¬ 
fore said, however, it does not appear to me, that an liuligo 
planter is bound to become a knight errant to redress 
grievances ; and his conduct, in that respect, ought if prac¬ 
ticable to be such, as to set at ease the minds of the land¬ 
lords and other powerful natives. It so however happens, 
tlnit some planters gain the farmers to their side by giving 
them advice and assistance as to procuring redress, and no 
doubt such people often have found the farmers willing, on 
account of this protection, to supply them with indigo; hut 
this seems a very difficult and delicate plan of conduct. 
Others again induce natives to farm the rents of large tracts 
of land, supply them with nivoney to discharge their engage¬ 
ments, and employ the influence, which these men acipiire as 
agents for tlie landlords, to ensure an extensive cultivation. 
This is a still more ilelicate plan, bordering on oppression, 
and seems to me very dangerous, conaideriug the trust and 
credit, that must be given to the native agents, very few of 
wlioni in tills district are deserving of either. The most 
usual inducement, however, besides kindness of trcatmeni, 
such as .Mr. Ellerton and many others on all cases sliow, is 
the advance of money without interest. For every 30 higalis 
which the farmer sows, according to Mr. Ellerton, thi.s gen¬ 
tleman, before the cultivation begins, advances at least to 
the value of the average jiroduce of 3{) bigahs, and I am per¬ 
suaded, that the common rate of advance is still mucli iiiglier. 
Had the farmer borrowed the money from a native merchant, 
and no one cultivates indigo, that would not have been under 
the necessity of borrowing, he would have, in tlie first |>lace, 
been obliged to repay the amount of the loan, in grain or 
otlier produce, at the low price given w lien tin; markets are 
glutted at harvest, by w-hich he would lose from 15 to 30 
per cent. 3ndly in place of giving 1-0 sers far the man, he 
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must liavo gii^en 60, which is an addition of 25 per cent, not 
only on the capital but on the interest f and, if he fails in the 
delivery of any part, he takes the deficiency, in part of a loan 
for the next year, at doable its amoimt. Such a ruinous 
manner of raising money the poor fanner avoids by dealing 
with manufacturers of indigo, none of whom charge any in¬ 
terest, for what is repaid with produce. Some indeed charge 
the legal interest of 1 per cent a month, for what is not re¬ 
paid, although others, as the employers of Mr. Ellerton, 
charge nothing. I tun persuaded however, that this last indul¬ 
gence is a mistaken liberality, and in many parts of the dis¬ 
trict, would be attended with niinous consequences. In every 
part the farmers undertake to cultivate much more than they 
intend to perform, and in many, were they not charged with 
interest, they would cultivate none. As it is, in some parts 
of the district, as near Nathpoor, they are so extraordinarily 
dishonest, that it seems scarcely possible to induce them to 
cultivate a half of what they undertake, and for which they 
receive advances. I am persuaded, that a greater price given 
for the weed, and more strictness in making advances and re¬ 
covering balances, would be found more advantageous for 
both parties. 

In Gonclwara, v/hcre the land is higher, and the soil stifFer, 
there are 10 factories. I have been favoured with the pro¬ 
duce of 4 of these, for a space of 8 years from 1800 to 1807, 
while they belonged to Mr. Smith, and this is as follows, 

ISOO. Bundtes of plants, 41,764 iutligo, 131 Fy. M. 20 scrs. 1801. Oo. 
48,8;i4 do. 162 Fy. M. 1802, Bo. 26,083, do. 10!) Fy. M. 17 sera 4 chhat. 
180a J->o. 74,626 do.2?8Fy. M. 12sors. 1804. Do. 93,945 do. 381 Fy. M. 
180a. Bo. 138,7fi8 do. 636 Fy. IVI, 28 sere 8 ciiliat- 1806. Bo. 92,770 do. 
311) Fy. M. 1807. Bo. 166,106 do. 754 Fy. M.—^Total, 682,825 bundles, 
2,662 Fy. M. 37 sers 12 chhata. 

From this it will appear, that nearly ^57 bundles of weed 
produced 1 man of dye, whereas witli Mr. EUerton 350 bun¬ 
dles were required, in a great measure probably owing to the 
country being lower, and more of tire weed being spoiled; 
but in part also I am persuaded, owing to the soil. Mr. Smith 
looked upon any attempt to ascertain the quantity of ground 
actually cultivated as totally impossible, the frauds being so 
numerous and irregular, as to preclude calculation. The land 
however, is probably not more productive than in the south- 
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east parts of the district; the natives reported that it was 
nearly the same. There is however a most essential ditfer- 
ence between these two vicinities. The quantity of seed 
reared here is very greats and Mr. Smith states, that for every 
100 rs. which he advanced, he received back on an average 
50 rs. worth of plants, and 25 rs. worth of seed, on which lie 
had a vei’y considerable profit; the remainder wa.s repaid in 
money, or went to the advances of next year, the use of it 
having been a bonus to induce the fanner to undertake the 
culture. Without some such inducement, indeed no one in 
his senses would cultivate indigo for these factories, where 
the price allowed is only 1 ana a bundle. It is by no means 
the whole land sown that is kept for seed. The gi-eater part 
as usual, gives a winter crop; and the crop of seed, where 
preserved, is usually of fully equal value. No October indigo, 
so far as I heard, is sown in that part of the country. These 
factories contained 31 pair of vats, and the whole of tiie 
other.? in that vicinity contain nearly as many, not above one 
less or more. The annual produce of the whole may there¬ 
fore be 170,000 bundles of weed; of wdiich about one-half is 
delivered at J 6 bundles, and the reioaindev at 13 bundles the 
rupee. The seed in the former amounts to about one-half of 
the value of the plant, or to about SOO /m/is at rs. a man, on 
the latter there may be about the same quantity. The ave¬ 
rage quantity of indigo will be about 670 fnan.v. 

With regard to the other parts of the district, including no 
less than 50 factories, I am not prepared to enter so fully into 
a discussion. Several of the factories I know are ainall, and 
in a bad state, and on the whole I do not think, that they 
can yield more in proportion to their number than Ihree-fourtlis 
of the four larger in Gondwara; and the land may on the 
whole be nearly equally productive. 1 have indeed been 
favoured with an estimate, which apparently makes the pro¬ 
duce greater; as it states the average produce of a Calcutta 
bigah to be 18 bundles of 3^ cubits. The gentleman who 
gave me this estimate, however, employs people to measure 
tile land just before it is cut, and his estimate is similar to 
that of the natives, who when they speak of the produce, only 
estimate the land which they reap. What is totally lost they 
do not introduce into the account; nor in stating their profit 
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and loss, is there any ueoessity for so doing, as the Held is 
sown witli something else, and the culture given to the indigo 
serves in part, for what would be necessary for the crop that 
comes in its stead. Allowing for this, there will be found iio 
niaterisl difference in the produce, as estimated at Gaiir on 
the land actually sown, at Ronggopoor on the land for which 
advances are made, and at Puianiya on the land actually 
retiped. The whole indigo reared by these 50 factories may 
therefore, on an average of years, be about 3000and 
the land In actual cultivation may be GO,000 bigabs. In this 
part of the country also much seed is preserved ; noi’ is there 
any seed sow u in October. The land being higher, a larger 
proportion gives two cuttings of plant. In some places a 
good deal is sown among the broadcast winter rice, wliich 
would otherwise have been intermixed with summer rice. 
Tlie indigo is ciU early, and the winter rice is then allowed 
to grow alone. 

The manufacturers seem to incur a greater expense than 
they do in Ronggopoor. Their buildings are more expensive, 
and they keep an enormous establishment of oxen and carts 
for carrying home tlie plant. They almost all cultivate more 
or less, these cattle being idle at the ploughing season. The 
laud, which they cultivate, being carefully ploughed and 
weeded, is vastly more productive, than wliat is neglected by 
the natives, and were the indigo planters, more generally 
men who could attend to the detail.s of agriculture, and were 
they allowed to rent land contiguous to their works in a quan¬ 
tity sulficient to supply them entirely with weed, 1 have no 
doubt, tliat the land would be vastly more productive, and 
failures from the seasons less common. The habits and ex¬ 
perience, liowever, of the greater part w^ould render any 
undertaking of that kind ruinous ; and there are strong 
reasons for the prohibition that exists agairrst their acquiring 
such property. Except in the south-ea.st corner of the dis¬ 
trict, the planters usually take all the seed at 3 r.s. a 
and charge the farmers for what they require at tiic market 
price,which is a heavy loss to the cultivator; but the planters 
are at the whole expense of cnltivating and carrying home 
the weed, which no doubt savc.s them from some fraud, and 
preserves much plant, that the Ustles.sness of the people 
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would allow to perish; but it is attended with an enormous 
expense. 

Two Hindus* and one native Portuguese have seven fac¬ 
tories, and these ought by all means to be encouraged, espe¬ 
cially the Portuguese. No objection can arise to his holding 
lands hy any tenure; and I doubt much, if ever the natives 
will pay suffieient attention to the quality of the manufacture; 
while in the hands of the landholders, by wlioni chiefly it will 
be undertaken, it will be made an additional means of oppres¬ 
sion. 

About UlOO bigahs of indigo are cultivated for the original 
native manufacture, which is now entirely confined to the 
eastern skirts of the district near the Nagar, where no Euro¬ 
pean manufacturer has settled. The produce was stated on 
an average at 20 sets worth from to 3 rs. the bigab, and 
the whole being made by the farmer, is looked upon as the 
net proceeds of the land. One man indeed informed me, 
that the produce was just double of what the people who 
made the above statement allowed; and I suppose, as liis 
account agrees with what was stated in Ronggopoor, that it 
is accurate. 

In this district SalHower (K.uauni) is an object of some little 
more importance than towards the east, It is never sown by 
itself, so that no estimate can well be formed of the expense 
attending its cultivation; but in the tables will be seen an 
estimate of the quantity of land, that it in part occupies, and 
of the value of its produce. The great difi'erence in the pro¬ 
duce as stated in the tables, depend on the various propor¬ 
tions of the K.u 3 um, that enter into the mixture of crops 
with winch it is sown, and to the various soils that are 
adapted for each mixture. In this I have only included the 
flower and oil, although the leaves ai’e also used as a vegetable 
in cookery; but as this in general is-done by the cultivator, 
and does not become an object of sale, it is too trifling to 
deserve particular notice. The collecting the flowers does 
no injury to the seed, as they are pulled off while naturally 
separating from the young fruit. The oil is always extracted 
by the farmer, and the seed does not therefore come to mar- 


• Several Hindus have now factories for the preparation of indigo, 
sii'gar, &c.—[Eo.} 
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ket, so that in the tables, I have calculated the produce by the 
value of the oil. The seed is put into an car them pot, which 
has a hole in the bottom, and is placed over another that is 
sunk in the ground. A cover is then put over the mouth of 
the pot containing the seed, and a fire is kindled over and 
around it. As this bums, the oil falls into the pot below. It 
is therefore an empyreuinatic oil, and is fit only tor the lavnp 
of tlie poor. The seed here is never eaten. 

Plttnt^i used J^OT rcuring -In the division tovvards 

the north-west is reared a little ricinus for feeding the worm, 
that spins a coarse silk. I have nothing to add to what I have 
aheady said concerning this subject. In the ruins of the 
suburbs of Gaur, about 1000 Jujub trees (Bayer) are em¬ 
ployed to rear the lac insect. I have not given these a place 
in the table, partly on account, of their being of a very trifiing 
consideration, and partly because they are soinuch inteiTnixed 
with other articles, that for a very insignificant article I should 
have added much to the size of tables, already too volumi¬ 
nous. These trees are scattered through the fields, and the 
shade which they produce from frequent pruning is so trifling, 
til at they seem to do no injury to the crops by which they 
are surrounded*^ The trees are allowed to be eight years 
old before the insect is applied, and afterwards each tree is 
pruned once a year, an operation by which in 10 or \% years 
it is killed. About the 1st of November from .*5 to SiO .<imall 
tivigs impregnated with the insects are applied to each of 
one-half of the trees, according to its respective size. The 
insects soon extend all over tlie tender branches, and cover 
them with lac. The branches are pruned about the 1 st of 
June, and the trees are allow^ed until the beginning of next 
Noveinlier to recover. About the 1st ol June twigs impreg¬ 
nated with the insect arc applied to the other half of the trees, 
which by the beginning of November are covered witli the 
lac, and are then pruned. Thus one-half of the trees is 
always breeding, while the other halt is recovering vigour, 
and each tree annually produces a brood of insects. A tree 
gives froiii 3 to sevs lbs.—.>0 lbs.j and it sehs at from't 
to 6 vs. for 40 sers of s. v,\ that is from 6 to 9rs. a cwt. ; 
but it is ungarbled, and quite unfit for a foreign market. It 
is considered as of a quality very inferior to what eoniea from 
Asam, and the consumption here does not exceed !^00 mans, 


which may now grow. Formerly it is said, tiie produce con¬ 
siderably exceeded that quantity, and the overplus was sent 
to Moorshediibad ; but for the three last years, the southerly 
winds, which are highly injurious to the insect, have been 
uncommonly prevalent. The tree grows so well every where, 
and even in the most wretched soils, that the insect not 
having been carried to places, exeujpt from southerly winds, 
is a proof of the slow progress of any improvement in this 
country, and of the w^ant of enterprise among its inhabitants. 

The only cultivation of this class, that is of the smallest 
importance in this district, is the mulbeny, and this is en¬ 
tirely confined to three small divh-ions in the south-east corner. 
The quantity reared there is however exceedingly great, and 
some of the lands are remarkably favourable for the produc¬ 
tion. In treating this subject also I feel myself much in- 
bebted to Mr. Ellerton. 

The extreme uncertainty, which attends the profession of 
rearing silk worms, renders it difficult to form any genera! 
estimates concerning the value of the produce, in the ac¬ 
count, which I gave of this employment, when treating of it 
at Maldeh in Dinajpoor, I have mentioned, that the price of 
the basket of leaves varied at different times from 1 to .30 r.s. 
I then attributed this to variations in the quantity of leaves 
produced, and in the denUiud for silk ; but from Mr. Ellerton 
I have learned, but there is another cause, which operates to 
a much greater extent, and whicli no doubt prevails in the 
adjacent parts of Dinajpoor, and, although I did not hear of 
the circumstance, in all probability operates also in Ghora- 
gliat. He says, that without any obvious difference of m.a- 
nagement, the worms of a whole vicinity almost entirely 
perish in certain seasons, and almost all again succeed in 
others. The extent, in which such failures happen, often 
reaches over a whole Pergunali or estate, but seldom to such 
a large measure as to affect the whole lands dependant on a 
factory, which is probably the reason, why 1 did not hear 
of the circumstance, the merchant by means of his agents 
procuring the cocoons, that he wants, from one place or 
other j and, if pne brood fails with a breeder, liis engage¬ 
ments are completed by the next. It thus however often 
happens, that all tlie breeders of a vicinity have a most abun¬ 
dant crop of leaves, vvhere there are no worms to feed; so 
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that the leaves umst be sold for a mere tride, the expense ol 
carrying them to a distance being very great. Again it also 
> often happens, that there is a vast number of worms and a 
had crop of leaves, in vvhich case, as the breeders never 
kill .my worms, the leaves rise io an enormous price, having 
to be brought from a considei’able distance. Again some¬ 
times both plants and worms fail, and the cultivator cannot 
compensate for the scantiness of the crop by its high price, 
as happens witli most other productions. All these circum¬ 
stances render the value of the leaves totally uncertain ; and 
this seems to be a strong reason why the breeders should 
never cultivate; for when a breeder cultivates, he seldom 
has any other means of .subsistence, so that one year he 
may starve, and next year be wallowing in abundance: 
whereas a man may raise one or two bigahs of leaves, and 
may besides cultivate a farm with grain, which will ensure 
him in a subsistence ; while the average produce of his mul- 
hevry for 3 or 4 years would enable him to clear any arrears 
of rent, that he might incur, anti yield him a handsome profit. 
The breetler might also no doubt avoiil in a great part his 
uncertainty by never attempting to rear more insects than 
those, for which he could procure leaves at a reasonable 
price. He might indeed thus raise less silk, but his returns 
would be more regular, which in the economy of life is the 
object of principal importance. 

On this account it would seem to he highly desirable, 
that both cultivators' and breeders should chiefly occupy the 
iunnediate vicinity of navigable rivers, so that the leaves 
might be transported in canoes, at a moderate expense, to the 
villages in which tlie worms happen to thrive. On this account, 
as 1 have said before, the banks of the Maharionda are pe¬ 
culiarly favourable, and were they cultivated with care, from 
the Kalindi to the Punabhaba, might probably supply all 
Bengal. There are no doubt many other situations equally 
favourable, but by far the greater part of the silk belonging 
to the Company’s factories is reared in situations, that are far 
less advantageous. 

The cultivation is managed exactly on the same plan, that 
1 have tnentioned in luy account of Dinajpoor, at least near 
the Mahanonda, and where attention is bestowed; but near 
the Ganges, especially in the division of Sibgunj, the people 



seldom enclose their gardens, many of which, in most seasons 
are flooded for two months, and althoiigli this does not al¬ 
together destroy the plantation, one or often two ot the cut¬ 
tings are lost. Neither do the people in that vicinity bestow 
so muoh pains on weeding their mulberry, and many seemed 
contented with merely ploughing the field after the plant 
had been cut, wliich is done twice a year down to the ground. 

On the left of the Mahanonda it was estimated, tliat 4 
bigahs were sufficient to supply a breeder with the usual 
guantitY of leaves, that he regulredi lu this district 1 heaid 
it stated, that 5 bigahs were necessary for tiie purpose, which 
difference may he explained by attending to tlie want of care 
and uncertainty just now mentioned. Notwithstan{ling this 
want of care Mr. EUerton states the expense of forming a 
tievv plantation at more than douide of what I was informed 
atMaldeli. The expense was estimated to me at 9 rs, a 
bigah, wiiile Mr. Ellerton allows 19 rs. Ihe subserjuent 
charges are nearly the same, amounting to between 7 and S re. 
but then'on the total a vast difl'erence arises. Mr. Ellerton 
allows, that the mulberry lasts only S or 4 years ; so that 
even in the latter case the whole charge will be as follows. 

First expense, 19 rs, d’ years uniiua! expense, 30, total 49 
which divided by 4 years, makes the annual expense l/i ^ rs. 
Whereas the people of iVlaldeh allowed, that theii guidon, 
with the care which they bestow, lasts SiO years, which will 
reduce the annual expense to 8 or 9 rs. u bigah. Perhaps 
the people here act judiciously, in often rot>ting up the mul¬ 
berry, and planting it again iu fresh earth, by which the 
crops are probably more luxuriant; but 1 am at a loss to ac¬ 
count fox* the enOrnious expense, whicli Mr. Ellerton states 
for the first planting an acre. In no part, that I saw in this 
district, docs there seem to be so much pains bestowetl as in 
Dinajpoor : and in many parts the field is neither enclosed 
nor hoed, i must however iulmit, that in this district every 
operation of husbandry is piu'fonnetl at a more than usual 
exptuise, the people getting such low wages, that they have 
no inducement to exertion. Whatever difi’ereuce in the ex¬ 
pense of cultiviition there may be, w'ould appear to be amply 
compensated by the produce stated by Mr. Ellerton as the 
average of one bigah of land, which is as follows. 
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Cuttings, or SeftBons. Ifitli Oct. to 15th Nov."—Loaves, 12 Bundles, value 
fi rs. Coeootis, .^2 8er.s. value 16 re. amount 12 rs. 12 anas 9 pietJ. 

15th Nov. io loth Dec.—LcaveSj 6 Bund, value 4 rs. Cocoons, 20 sers. 
16 9 rs, amount 8 rs. 6 anas. 

16th March to 16 April,—■Leavea, 8 Bund, value d rs. Cocoons, 32 sera. 

33 rs. amount 10 ra. 6 anas 5 pice. 

iStti April to 15th. May,—Leaves, 6 Bundles, value 2 rs. Cocooas, 21 
sers. value 10 ^ rs. amount 5 rs. 8 anas 2 piee, 

I6lh June to ISih.Jnly,—Leaves, 12Bund, value 3 rs. Cocoons, 30 sers. 
value 10 rs. amount 7 ra. B anas. . 

15th July to 15th Aug.—Leaves, 12 Bund, value 4 ra. Cocoons, .36 sers. 
value Oi rs. amount, 8 ra. 8 anas 9 pice. 

Total—Leaves, 56 Bund, value 23 rs. Cocoon.’!, I 7 I sers, amount, 53 rs. 
2 anas 1 pice. Average cost, Leaves, value 12 ra. Cocoons, average amount 

34 IS. Gaiu, Leaves, 11 rs. Cocoons, .19 rs 2 anas 1 pice. 

The produce of leat'es at Maldeli was stated to be 60 
loads, not very diflerent from the 56 here allowed, as the 
rope there was SO cubits, while here it is only 75; so that \ 
nearly must be added to Mr. Ellerton’s calculation, to bring 
it up to the produce, expense, and g.ain of a bigah Calcutt.a 
measure. At Maldeh these leaves were only valued at 15 rs, 
while liere they are valued at 1^3, leaving an enormous net 
gain of 1 i rs. a bigah, supposing the farmer to hire men to 
perform every part of the labour; so that a person, who 
rented 5 bigalis (about 1 ^ acre), without any farther labour 
than superintendence, might live like a very eai;y farmer. 

In Maldeh it was allowed, that 1 bigah produced on an 
average 82 ^ sers Calcutta weight of cocoons, which, to say 
the truth, I was almost then afraid to mention, but here the 
produce amounts to 171 sers. I allowed a man, who reared 
worms, in addition to the value of the plant, 4 rs, a bigah 
for extra charges, besides his own labour, and that of his 
family. Mr, Eller ton allows 11 rs. a bigah for this head, 
probably charging the wages of the family, and yet leaves 
a net gain on every bigah of 19 rs. on the cocoons, and 11 on 
the leaves or in all 30 rs, on the bigah. I confess, that this 
far exceeds any estimate, that I procured from the natives, 
or any that, until I was informed by Mr .Kllerton, i con¬ 
sidered as probable. The highest account, that I received 
in this district was from a chief breeder (Mandal Basaniya) 
at liholahat, and will be afterwards detailed. He allowed 
^?l rs. for the produce of leaves from one bigah; and 134 } 
sers (75 s. w.) of silk worth 40 2 rs. and equal to 1^6 sers 
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Calcutta weight j but were I to take the ayevage of the ac¬ 
counts, that I received, it would not differ much, from what 
I have stated at MalJeh as the produce of cocoons. These 
here would amount to 85 Calcutta sers a bigah, in place of 
8S J which were there allowed. The opportunities of being 
informed, tliat Mr. Ellerton had, were ao much better, than 
those which were offered to me, that 1 would willingly adopt 
his opinion in preference to that, which I had previously 
formed, were it not for one circumstance. Mr. Ellerton 
in forming hk estimate seems to have proceeded merely upon 
the number of Bigahs of leaves, that w'cre actually cut for 
feeding w orms, and does not include, w'hat was totally lost 
by being flooded, or by want of demand, owing to the failure 
of the worms, in which case the leaves arc often not saleable, 
and are given to the cattle. Making a deduction for these, 
I do not think, even allowing for the difference occasioned 
by a more frequent renew'al of the plant, that we can allow' 
more in Bholahufc and Kaliyachak for the produce of a bigah 
than 20 rs. worth of leaves, and 4 of cocoons worth 

50 ra.; and iu Sibgunj, where the land is low and Ijadly cul¬ 
tivated, I less may be fairly presumed to be reasonable. 

The Company’s factories at English Bazar and Junggipoor 
are said by the natives to make advances to about one half 
of the breeders in this district, who are stated to amount to 
4700. At the former factory, I believe, none hut the best 
cocoons are at present taken, because the resident deals only 
on the Company’s account. Whether or not the Resident 
at Junggipoor deals in silk on his own account, I did not 
learn ; nor had I any opportunity of knowing, whether or not 
he took any cocoons of an inferior quality. As the Com¬ 
pany takes none but the best cocoons, it pays 16 rupees for 
the man of cocoons; but the native merchants of Bhokahat 
say, on an average of good and bad, that they give 12 rupees 
exactly a.s was stated at Maldeh ; but the weight there was 
85 8. w. the ser; here it is 75. 

All the cocoons, that are rejected at the factories, and the 
whole of that is reared by those who take no advances, is 
spun by the natives after the manner, which I have described 
in giving an account of Maldeh. Their filature machine 
(Gayi) wants the improvement for twisting the fibres, as 
they are w'oiind from the cocoon, which has been introduced 
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In the Company’s factories; but in other respects is on the 
same plan, and the old Bengalese fashion of small hand reels 
(Layi) has been totally abandoned. The cocoons wonnd by 
the natives, as in Maldeh, are most nsnally, if not always 
killed by exposing them to the hent of the sun, a practise 
that is condemned by the Company’s instructions. In order 
to shew the vavioms produce anti value of cocoons, managed 
according to the native manner of filature, I give the follow¬ 
ing table procured at Bbolahatfrom a principal breeder, who 
rears plants, feeds worms, and spins the silk. This lie 
gives as the produce of a bigah less than that of Calcutta, so 
that to procure the produce of one of these we must add one 
seventh part to what is here stated. 

CuttiDj^ season, 15tli Oct. to I 61 I 1 Nov.—betivea, 10 Iniiidlea, value 5 ra. 
Cocoons, IBS sers. 7S s. 'v, value 7 r. 8 a. Silk, 1 scr 80 s, w. 4 cWit. 
value U rs. 

16th Nov. (.0 15th Dec.—Leaves, 10 Inuid. value 5 rs. Cocoons, 18^ ser 
76 a. w. value 7 r. 8 a. Silk, 1 ser 80 s. vv. 1 chht. value 9 rs, 

i5th March to 15th April.—Leaves, 12 bmid. value 2 r. d a. Cocooas, 
25 ■■■er 75 b. w. value 7 r. H n. Silk, I scr 80 s. w. 8 chht. value, 11 I's. 

16th April to 15th May.—Leaves, (> bund, value 1 r Cocoons, 1.3 ser 
75 8. w. value 2 r, 6. a. Silk, 'J chht, value, 3 r. 8 a. 

15lh .June to 16th July.—Leaves, 20 bund, valite 6 r. Cocoons, 40 ser 
75 s. vv. value 10 r. Silk, 1 ser 80 s, w. 12 chht, value 14 rs. 

i6th July to 15fh August.—Leaves, 10 bund. 2 r, 12 a. Cocoons, 20 
scr 75 s. w. value 6 r. Silk, 14 ebht. value 7 rs* 

7'otal, Leaves, 68 In mi. value 21 rs. Cocoons, 1341 ser 75 8 . iv. value 
40 r. 4 a. Silk, 7 ser 3 chht; value 63 r. 8 a. 

In the amount of the different cuttings there is an apparent 
contradiction between this and Mr. Eller ton’s table ; but this 
arises from that gentleman’s table being constructed from the 
books of a factory dealing only in the better kinds ; so that 
bis produce in the October and November cuttings is greatest, 
while, the Company taking a large proportion of tlte fine 
cocoons, verj'' few of these go to the native traders. It. 
must farther be observed, that hei‘e it is alledged, that about 
17J ser of cocoons give only 1 ser of silk, while at Maldeh 
about .Id were reckoned .sutficient, which will of course make 
the profits of winding less than was there stated. The 
woutid silk was there also valued higher, and the cocoons 
lower, w'hich will make a still greater reduction on these 
profits. 





I shall siipposcji that one half is wound in this manner, and 
partly m^mufactured and partly exported. A considerable part 
of the cocoons, go from this district to Junggipoor; and, as 
I am not acquainted with the charges, incurred at thetactory 
in Knglish Bazar in preparing the silk spun there, I shall 
ccmskfer one half of the cocoons as exported from hence to 
the Company’s factories. 

This being premised, the value of the leaves at 20 rs. a 
bigali for Bliolahat and Kaliyachak, and at IG for Sibjung 
will be 4,40,000 rs. T!ie whole quantity of cocoons will be 
88,000 mans worth 11,00,000 rs. Of these I allow one half 
to go to the Company’s factories. The remainder is spun by 
the native filature, and, according to the estimate given at 
JBholahat, rejecting small number.^, will produce about 79GG0 
sers of silk, worth 5,93,000 rs. 

Plants cultivated for b'attening Cattle ,—f nder this head 
I might no doubt have included several of the grains, the 
straw of almost all which, in some parts of the district, is 
given to cuttle, and some few are fed witli pulse or the cake 
from which oil has been expressed; but as these grains are 
cliiefly reared for the use of man I shall here confine myself 
to the carrot. In a few places, and to a trifling extent, as 
will appear from the tables, this is reared, almost entirely for 
the Use of the milch cows or carriage oxen, that are kept by 
the wealthy. The custom might become highly advantageous, 
were the natives sensible of tlic importance of manure, and 
were the cattle fed entirely in the house, so that all the 
manure might be preserved. The carrot is well known to be 
an excellent food for cattle; but it does not seem to thrive so 
well here as in Europe. Turnip I have no doubt would 
thrive much better; but whether or not the natives would 
like the taste, wliich it coimnunicates to milk, I cannot say. 
It is probable, that it would not be perceived, as tlic people 
liere never use milk, but what has been boded and kept in 
such dirty vessels, that it has acquired a flavour strong 
enough to overcome that conimunicatecl by the turnip. 

Wiiile on this head I may observe, that two plants grow 
spontaneously on the fields of this district, and flourish in 
the early part of spring, .and end of winter, when the pasture 
is most scarce. liotli seem admirably fitted for making arti¬ 
ficial meadows or pastures, and inigbt supply the wants of 
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the cattle, which are to the utmost degree urgent. One of 
these plants is the Medicago luptUina, well known to the 
farmers of Euvope ; but for which the natives have no name. 

The other is the MelUotvs alba of the Encyclopedie, which 
the natives call Ban Methi. 

implements of jtgriculture ,—The plough does not difFer 
materially from that of Dinajpoor,* and nearly about the 
same proportion have no iron. A small number is wrought 
by cows, and a great many have for each four or even six 
cattle, and the cattle are somewhat better. The ploughmen 
are here exceedingly slothful, and I believe all the operations 
of husbandry are more expensive than in r>inajpoor or Rong- 
gopoor. If there are two cattle only for the plough, the 
cattle labour only until noon, usually beginning at nine o'clock. 

Ill the afternoon, in the rainy season, the ploughmen cut 
grass for the cattle, at other seasons they repair the houses, 
and do small jobs; and, when there is no work for the cattle, 
they occasionally wmed or sow. If there are four cattle, the 
ploughmen m common only work these, and assist to procure 
grass. If there are six oxen, they give no assistance to the 
farm, except on days when the cattle do not work, and a 
person must be kept to cut grass and tend the cattle. The 
usual rate of labour for each pair of Oxen is three hours a 
day, and nine hours ploughing a day is considered as exceed¬ 
ing hard work, without any additional labour. 

In the eastern parts of the district the implement like a 
ladder, called Mayi, is used to smooth the field ; but in tlic 
westei’n parts a thick narrow plank, eight or nine feet long, 
is used in its stead, and is tlie most awkward machine that I 
have ever beheld. There is no handle to it, as there is to 
the planks used for a similar purpose in the south of India; 
nor have the natives had the ingenuity to fasten a beam to it, 
by which it might be drawn, Tbey tie ropes to the necks of 
the cattle, uanally two pair to each plank, while two men 
stand on tliis to give it w'eight, and to save themselves the 
trouble of walking; and they secure themselves from falling 
by holding an ox’s tail in each hand; and by twisting this 
they can guide and accelerate the motions of the cattle. So 
totally devoid of ingenuity have they been, that they have 
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not fallen upon any coiitrivance to fasten the I’ope to the up¬ 
per side of the beam, so as to prevent it from rubbing on the 
earth ; but fairly tie it round the plank, so that, owing to the 
tViction, an ordinary rope would not last a moment. They 
therefore have been under the necessity of employing the 
tanners to make ropes of hide, which resist the friction j but 
come high. The tanner is usually paid in grain, and the 
making these ropes is the chief employment that they have. 
This plank is called a Chauki. 

The Bida or rake drawn by oxen, in this district also, ia in 
universal employ, and in some stiff soils the natives have 
given it iron teeth. These are a great deal too slight, and 
one of the greatest improvements, that could be made on 
their manner of tillage, would be to add strong teeth to this 
instrument. The inipiement, however, w'ith iron teeth costs 
1 ^ r., which is a very serious expense, where stock is at so 
low an ebb. 

Tlve reaping hook (Kachiya), the weeding iron (Pasan), 
hoe (Kodali), hatchet (Kurhali), and bill (Dao) are much the 
same as in Dinajpoor. A large wooden pestle and mortar 
(XJkliali) is tlie imidement most commonly used in families for 
separating the husks from rice, and it is chiefly those, who 
clean rice for exportation, that use the mortar (Dhengki), the 
pestle of wliich is raised by a lever. The latter performs the 
operation ivith less labour, but is more apt to break the 
grain. The sugar mill and boilers are of the same kind as 
in Dinajpoor.* Although there are many carts, they are 
never employed in agriculture, either to carry out manure, or 
to bring home the crop. The oxen, as in Dinajpoor and 
Ronggopoor, everywhere draw by a yoke passing over their 
neck. There is no contrivance to prevent it from galling 
them, and they usually suffer much. 

Manure .—This most valuable brancli of agriculture is al¬ 
most as totally neglected, as in the eastern parts of Ronggo¬ 
poor. Cow dung is the most common fuel. Nor is its quan¬ 
tity for manure ever augmented by litter. In most places, 
therefore, the greater part, and in some places the whole of 
what can be collected, is reserved for burning, and the usual 
manner of manuring the few fields, where any such thing is 
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attemptfid, is for two or three successive niglits to gather a 
herd of cattle on a narrow apace. I his is continued in turns, 
until the wliole field receives a scanty supply. Tobacco, 
kitchen gardens, mulberry, and sugar-cane, are generally 
allowed a little cow dung and ashes, but not in every place, 
and everywliere in so scanty a proportion, as to produce very 
little good. Oil cake and fresh earth are given to betle-lcaf; 
and the latter to mulberry. The asbes are given to the crops 
of grain that grow in winter ; but in some places are totally 
neglected. 

The spring rice is watered by the rude machine called 
Jangt, which I described in the account of Dinajpoor,* and 
gardens are watered by tbe lever called here Dab, con¬ 
structed on tbe same principle with the Pacota or Yatatn of 
Madras, but infinitely more rude, and less powerful. No 
other kind of artificial watering is used, It appears to me 
very practicable, in seasons when the rains were sScanty or 
failed to effect much good by tlirowing dams across the 
.smaller rivers, which come from Morang, and spreading their 
water over the fields by means of ciumls. In ordinary years 
even this might be applied, to great purpose, in rearing winter 
crops of high value, such as cotton, which would then be in a 
great measure independent of season. A work of such ex¬ 
tent, how'ever, could only be raised l>y tbe ZemitHiars, and 
those of this district must acquire habits very different from 
what they now follow, before any such laudable exertions 
could be reasonably proposed. 

Flood/: and. .Embankments .—In this district there are no 
embankments made on a large scale with a view to exclude 
floods from the fields; and, as I have saitl in Dinajpoor, 
there is no reason to regret the want. The tenants in some 
places have united to form small banks, on tbe plan which I 
mentioned in Dinajpoor, and which answer very well j Init 
were the Zemindars to exert themselves, much advantage 
might ensue from extending the practice. 

In a few places tow'ards the north-wM^st the people, in imi¬ 
tation of those in the adjacent parts of Uonggopoor, iiave 
paid some attention to making banks to secure the more equal 
distribution of' water, by preventing it from draining soon 
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frou] tlio lilglier lands, and from drowning the lower. For 
Bengiil, in general, this neglected kind of economy would be 
the most valuable improToment, and in no part would it be 
more useful than in the north-west and central parts of this 
district, where it is totally neglected. 1 have notliing to offer 
on this interesting subjeet, in addition to what I have already 
mentioned in the account of F( onggopoor. 

Domestic Animals.— ln the account of the condition of tlio 
people, and in tlie Appendix will be found an account of the 
tame elephants and horses, that are kept by the natives of 
this district as belonging to their personal equipage. Here 
a good many ponies are used for the carriage of goods. They 
are the most wretched creatures that I have ever seen, and 
are valued at from 3 to C rs. They carry from 2 to 3 mans, 
or from Ifrf to Ihs. Their keeping costs nothing, except 
a rope to tie their feet together, when they are turned out to 
pasture. Their number, and that of all the other kinds of 
cattle will be seen in the Appendix. 

At Puraniya, and at the cantonments at Krislinagunj, from 
1.5 to SO asses are kept by the washermen as beasts of burthen. 
There are few countries in India where the stock of cattle of 
the cow kind is of more value. They are of 1 lie same species 
with those of Diiiajpoor, but in general are of a much supe¬ 
rior breed. There are many small cattle for the plough, but 
the number of those tit for carrying loads, or for going in a 
cart is much greater than towards the east, and a great many 
of such as draw the plough would there be considered as too 
valuable for that purpose, and would be reserved for carriage, 
riie pasture and other means of subsistence, which the na¬ 
tives afford them, would appear to be still more inadequate 
to their support, tlian what falls to the share of the cattle in 
Dinajpoor, on which account their strength is not in propor¬ 
tion to their size: but the oxen of this country, when tole¬ 
rably fed, become strong, and supply the greater part of 
Bengal with cattle for carts, and with the better kind that 
are employed by traders to carry loads, 1 had been led to 
expect, that the fine cattle, wliich are employed for draught 
in the Bengal artillery, were bred in this country; but I saw 
scarcely one such, and the people said that they come from 
the west. The number cf such must therefore be at any 
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rate trilling, although these cattle are usually said to come 
from Puraniya. 

In the western parts of the district the people give good 
prices for lu'eeding bulls, that is from to 15 rs.; but this 
is little more than wliat a good ox will cost, the bulls, how¬ 
ever, are fine animals, one W'ill serve 100 cows- The breed 
would still improve more, did not the Hindus of rank w’ork 
many bulls, which often, when very young, impregnate the 
females, and produce a pmi}' breed, A few of these people 
consecrate bulls, which turn out fine animals fur breeding, 
although they are not quite so pampered as those of the 
lower parts of Bengal, and are not numerous. In the eastern 
parts bulls usually sell lower than oxen, and in many parts 
there every one is wrought. Except tow'ards the north-east 
cows are not used in tlie plough, which tends very much to 
improve the breed. Wherever this practice exists to a con¬ 
siderable extent, the cattle are of the same kind as in Rong- 
gopoor, and those of the south-east resembles those of Di- 
najpoor. 

An estimate of the whole quantity of milk, that the ow'ners 
get, will be seen in the iVppendix, together with its value. 
In this table I have not thought it necessary to divhle the 
cows into three kinds, as I did in Ronggopoor, because in 
the first place there are very few cows, which are kept up, 
and regularly w'ell fed on grain; and secondly because there 
arc no cows, which are constantly kept in the Bathan, and very 
few that are not kept in that manner for some part of the year. 

The pasture in this district consists of the following de¬ 
scriptions; 2Si square miles of high fallow land, and 482 
square miles of high land, that is not cultivated, with about 
1S() of broken corners, roads, burial grounds, and the like, 
that are among the higher fields. All this is high, and pro¬ 
duces little or nothing from December until May ; but in the 
interval is pretty good. Some of the high waste land is 
preserved from being pastured, and the grass is reserved for 
thatch. This may amount to about 80 square miles, and 
must be deducted from the above, leaving about S22 of clear 
hig)i pasture. Besides in the high lands, there may be 98 
miles covered with woods and bushes, which at all times pre¬ 
serve some moisture, but at no season give good pasture. 
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Tlien there are about 78 square miles of low laml that is 
clear, or tliat has been deserted, and has not yet been over¬ 
grown, and 100 miles of roads and broken coimers in the low 
parts of the country. In the floods a grout part of this la 
useless, but it sooner becomes good, and it retains its vegeta¬ 
tion longer than the higher land, so that upon the whole it is 
as useful. Then there are 389 miles of low land covered with 
reeds, bushes, and trees. Some little part of the former, in 
the rainy season, produces fresh shoots, that are highly sea¬ 
sonable j but the remainder is then totally useless. In the 
dry season agaiti this is a grand resource, as the higher plants 
pi'esei ve a moisture, that enables a low vegetation to subsist; 
but it never becomes so good, as the clear pasture is in the 
rainy season. Finally, in December and January, the rice 
stubble is a grand resource, especially in the low rich lands 
near the Malianonda and its branches. These resources 
would be totally inadequate for the immense stock that is 
kept, were it not for the wilds of Morang, belonging to 
Gorkh.a. The woods there, at the foot of the mountains, 
always retain some degree of freshness, and the rains of 
spring are there usually early and copious, which brings for¬ 
ward a very strong vegetation, while almost every thing here, 
even to the bamboo, is perfectly withered. In IMorang the 
owners of kine give a male calf to the Gorkhalese oliicer for 
each herd (Tatti) of 5 or GOO head. Each pair of buftaloes 
pays from id to TO anas. In some parts also of this district, 
the Zemindars, although in other respects rigid Hindus, have 
had sense to take a rent for pasture. This custom prevails 
all over the parts that belong to Serkar-s, Ptirnniya, and 
Mungger; but in Jennutabad, Tangra, and Tajpoor, no rent 
is taken for the pasture of kine. It is pcrhup.s to this cir¬ 
cumstance, that a good deal of the quality of the cattle is 
owing, at least, where the rent is taken, it so happens, that 
the cattle are by far the best. 

In the rainy season almost all the cattle live in the villages; 
and, where the pasture is plenty, they are allowed no addi¬ 
tion, except such as are used in carriages, or a very trifling 
number of milch cows, that belong to very rich men. Cattle 
of both these descriptions are allowed a little straw, grain, or 
oil-cake. At this season the cattle are in very tolerable con¬ 
dition. 
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fn parts, v^here the country is very low, as many pattle as 
can be spared, arc sent in the rainy season to higher parts, 
where they pay for pasture. The remainder is kept at home, 
and is fed on grass, which grows chiefly on the little blanks 
that confine the water on the plots office, and which springs 
with great luxuriance, and is not very coarse, being mostly 
different species of Poa and Panicim, that are of a soft suc¬ 
culent nature. In these parts there is also a greater abund¬ 
ance of rice straw, and some low lands near the great rivers 
produce recds> which, when young, are a valuable fodder, 
and pay a high rent. 

In the dry season the high pastures become perfectly brown 
and naked, and afford little or no nourishment. Such of the 
cattle as can be spared are then sent away from the villages, 
and do not return until the early rains of spring have restored 
vegetation. A part of the cattle from the higher parts of 
the country, go then to the low banks of the Ganges and 
Kosi, where there are many reeds and tamarisks, tliat shelter 
some sliort herbage from the scorching rays of the sun, and 
afford a scanty pasture; but by far the greater part is sent 
to IVJovang. None are kept at home; but those absolutely 
necessary for labour, and the cow's wliicli are in full milk. 
These are fed evening and moi'ning, and necessity in many 
parts of the district, has induced the natives to give them all 
sorUi of straw, even those of different kinds of puke, w'hich 
in any other part of India that I have been, and in some parts 
even of this district, would be considered as insanity. In the 
eastern parts of the district the people strongly adhere to 
these prejudices, and never give any forage, except rice straw', 
and the empty pods (Legumma) of pulse; but they venture 
to cut the stubble (NaraJ of rice for their cattle, and do not 
hesitate to give them the tops (Poyal) of summer rice, after 
the grain has been thrashed. 

From the iiiLindatcd parts of the district there is less occa¬ 
sion in the dry season to send away their cattle, and those 
which were sent away in the floods, return as these subside. 
The wastes are then accessible, and retain a moisture that 
enables then to produce a wretched pasture, and the quantity 
of rice straw is very great. 

The cattle when not at home, even in the rainy season lie 
out, although the keepers are paid higher wages than are 
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allowed iu l>inaji?oor anti Ronggopoor, whei'e they always 
construct good sheds> but here materials are scanty. In some 
parte, especially towards the west, even the cattle that are iu 
the villages arc not brought under coyer, but are tied in the 
jfarm-yard, and fed from a large trough of clay oi‘ basket-work 
into which their straw or grass is put. In most places the 
cattle occupy as many houses as the people. 

The cattle which are absent from their village, are entrusted 
to men of various castes, that make the tending herds, and 
preparing milk the principal means of their subsistence. 
Sometimes they are paid by so much the head for each grown 
cow, the young cattle going for nothing. The rate in the 
south is i pan of cowries a month. This is commonly the 
case when several small farmers unite to hire a man to tend 
the cattle, which they send to the wilds. The great proprie¬ 
tors who have a sufiicient stock to employ one or more men, 
usually pay them by yearly wages, which in the south are 
usually 3 or 4 rs. a year with almost 11 (1 ser 90 s. w. 

a day) of rice, a blanket, a Dhoti, a turban and pair of shoes. 
Each man takes care of 50 head. 

The cows in full milk are seldom entrusted to these people; 
but are kept at home, until the quantity of milk is reduced, 
to what is considered as alone sufiicient for the nourishment 
of the calves; and where the breed is good the natives allege, 
that they take very little milk at all, leaving almost the whole 
to the calf; for the price of oxen has of late risen so much, 
that it is considered more profitable to rear these of a good 
quality, than to attend chiefly to the milk. Even in the rainy 
season in Dimiya, where the herds are immense, cows’ milk is 
extremely scarce, and is seldom sold. Moat of what can be 
spared from the calves is used in the families of the proprie¬ 
tors. 

The cows in the western part of this district produce less 
advantage to the farmers by their milk, than those of Dinaj- 
poor, but a great deal more by their calves. If we reckon the 
expense of pasture, forage and tending, with the interest of 
the price of the stock, there will little remain. The selling 
cattle being considered by the natives of rank, who in these 
parts are the chief owners, as very shameful, if not sinful, no 
satisfactory account of the profit from rearing young oxen 
could be obtained. 
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The low castes in general liave not so many cows as will 
keep up tlicir own stock of labouring cattle^ and it would be 
as uncivil to ask a man of rank the profit that he roade by 
sucb means, as in Engl.mtl to ask a gentlemen the sum he had 
procured for a rotten borough. Sixteen cows, however, will 
on an average produce SO calves, of which perhaps 64 may 
come to maturity. Of these perhaps 36 may be oxen, and as 
the good cattle kept by rich people, may be considered as 
w'orth 8 rs. a head, the whole value may bo 288 rs. or 18 rs. 
for each cow. She is kept for this 14 years. The female 
calves keep up the stock, the milk will do no more than 
defray the expense and interest of the capital, so that rs. 
may be taken as the usual annual profit on each of these good 
cows mostly belonging to the high castes; or to those wlio 
tend cattle. In the east part of the district the people take 
more milk from their cows; but have less profit from the 
calves, and indeed in some parts these do not keep up their 
stock. 

The cattle are here subject to the same diseases as towards 
the east, but the violent attacks do not seem to be quite so 
frecpient. The people give them a small quantity of salt, and 
could more be afforded, it would probably contribute to render 
them more healthy, Property in buttaloos is considered as 
highly respectable, more so even than that in kine; because 
no man now a days, can treat the sacred animal in the manner 
that is its due. Rajas, totally forgetful of their duty, charge 
rent for pasture, the herdsmen defraud the owners so much, 
that no profit is to be made of the milk, which is the only 
lawful advantage, and the owners have therefore been under 
the necessity of selling the calves, and in order to render them 
more fit for labour, have even consented to their being cas¬ 
trated; some have even proceeded to such lengths as to have 
sold cattle that were useless, as not breeding, or as being too 
old for labour, to monsters, who they had sufficient reason to 
think, would again sell them to those who might murder tlie 
innocents for the sake of satisfying their shocking appetites 
for flesh. Brahmans resist all these innovations, as far as 
they eonveniently can, but with no great success, tlie lucre of 
gain in these degenerate times, too often overcoming the sense 
of propriety. It is how-ever to the sacred order, that most of 





the 11)11115 wrought in the plough, owe the preservation of their 
sexual dignity. 

The buffalo is the animal, whicli chiefly supplies the 
people of this district with butter, They are not in general 
so fine as those of Honggopoor, which seems to be owing to 
fewer of them being impregnated by wild males. In the 
south-east corner, where no tame males are kept, the buf¬ 
faloes sell from 33 to 40 rupees a pair, while those, that go 
to Morang attended bj tame males, average no more than 
38 rupees. On the border.s of Dinajpoor they are only 
valued at from 16 to 30 rupees, although they are of a very 
good breed. They are managed mucli in the same way as 
cows. In the rainy season they are kept in the villages; 
in the dry most are sent to Morang, or to the reedy banks of 
tlie great river, and never receive any food except pasture. 
Many of the females however, which are in full milk, are 
kept at home, the people having little confidence in the 
honesty of those who tend them. Buffaloes are always 
reckoned by tlie pair, consisting of two adult females with 
their calves, ami the males that are necessary for breeding, 
so that young and old, male and female, every pair may 
amount to 3rs. a bead. The male calves tliat are born, are 
said to be considerably more numerous than the females, and 
are usually killed, soon after they are calved, very few being 
here reservtnl for sacrifices, or for labour. The female 
buffaloes, therefore, that have had male calves, give much more 
milk to their owners, than those which liave had females, 
because the latter are kept, until they grow up, and are 
allowed a great part of their mother's milk. In the south¬ 
east corner all the males are preserved for sacrifice, until 
their horns shoot. The females therefore, in that part, ap¬ 
parently give less milk, although they are finer cattle, 
A flock of 40 pair of buffaloes in the south, requires the 
following cliarges:— 

2 Keeper’s vvagcs, 8 rs.; Rice, 18 mans, 10sera 12 rs.; 2 Blankets, 
2raj 2 Wrappers, 2 rs,} Salt for the buffaloes, 12 rs; Bells and rent 
1 to H rs. 10 rs. Total 46 rs,. 

Out of 100 female buffaloes, 40 give annually milk, on an 
average 7j mans, (80 s. w. the ser), worth so many rupees. 
The whole net proceeds therefore amount to 300 rs., deduct 
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the expense of care, and there remains S54 rs. for profit 
and interest on a capital of 1200 rs. This is so much less 
than the account, which t procured in Dlnajpoor, and that 
given in the remarks on the husbandry of Bengal, where 
for every full grown female buffalo in a herd, the owner 
is supposed to receive 10 tnatis of milk, that I imagine the 
natives liave concealed part of their profit, which in that 
case would be enormous. In every part it was generally 
agreed, that the buffalo produces a calf once in the two years 
only, while in Dinajpoor I allowed six-tenths to be in milk, 
and the author of the remarks allows two out of three; nor 
any where here would the owners allow more than 7} mam 
of milk for the average produce of each buffalo cow in milk, 
that is of 3| 7 mns of milk for each adult female in the herd, 
and in many places, they reduced the produce to S rnans* 
Although in the tables of produce I have adhered to the 
reports of the natives, because I have no sort of proof of 
its being erroneous; yet I have little or no doubt of the 
accuracy of the opinion of the author of tlie remarks, not 
only out of deference for the opinion of a person exceed¬ 
ingly well informed, but because it agrees so well with what 
the people of Dinajpoor admitted. 

Ill the Appendix 1 have estimated the value of the dairy by 
the milk; but it is usual with the owners of buffaloes to re¬ 
ceive 1 ser of Ghi or prepared butter for every 12 sers of 
milk. The Glii is delivered to him at bis house; and is 
often paid for by the merchant, before he receives it. 

In common years the young female buffaloes, that arrive at 
maturity, are more numerous than those which die, and the 
herds increase; but now and then distempers occur, which 
reduce the flocks far below the medium standard. Goats 
are pretty numerous, and are of the same kind with those in 
Dinajpoor. I have nothing to add, to what has been said 
concerning them, in giving an account of the districts already 
surveyed. The kids for sacrifice, and a few wethered males 
are the only source of profit, and in general sell lower some¬ 
what than in the two last mentioned districts. In this district 
there are two breeds of sheep. The Bhera Bheri, or male 
and female of the one kind, are the same with those of 
Dinajpoor, and are of the kind, that seems original to Bengal. 
They are diffused in small numbers through most parts of 


the districtj are managed as in Dinajpoor and Konggopoor, 
and the -value almost entirely depends on the young males 
produced for sacrifice. The people never castrate them. 
The lambs are nearly of the same value with kids. 

In a few parts their wool is made into blankets, for which 
it is very fit, as the finest in Mysore is made from the wool 
of this breed. This kind, as less subject to disease than the 
following, deserves encouragement. 

The other kind of sheep called Garar has a long tail, and 
resembles the European breed more than any sort, that I 
have seen in India, except some of the kinds in Nepal. 
Tlie Garar has small horns, and differs chiefly from the 
European breed in the form of its head. This sheep, so far 
as I can learn, is originally from the hilly country south from 
Mungger, which forms part of the Vindhya mountains, but 
whether the breed extends all over the tract so named, I 
have not yet learned. As this is the only breed, of which 
Europeans can procure wethers, large herds are sent to 
Moorshedabad and Calcutta, and some have from thence been 
sent to Madras, Bombay, and other places, where tolerable 
mutton was not otherwise procurable, and were there called 
Bengal s])eep, although they are not of that country, but 
are imported from Behar. In the parts of Serkar Behar, 
that belong to this district, are a good many flocks, belong¬ 
ing to people, whose ancestors came from the vicinity of 
Mungger, Last year by far the greater part was carried off by 
a very fatal distemper, so that the number in the Appendix 
appears trifling; but probably in a few years, all the females 
being reserved, the uiunber will be considerable. 

The man.agement of these sheep is conducted on a much 
better plan than that of the small sheep of Bengal, and is 
nearly on the same footing with that adopted in Mysore. 
The sliepherds all weave blankets, and they castrate the 
male lambs to sell, usually when they are rising three years 
old, and they procure from the females a small quantity of 
milk. 

A tup is kept for each score of breeding ewes, and a young 
male is kept to supply his place. The ewes have their first 
lamb, when two years old, generally in the beginning of the 
fair season. They breed once a year, and very seldom have 
at a birth more than one lamb. They breed until 7 years of 
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£ig6) Hrid. src allowed to die a natm'&l death. I*jaoh gives 4 
or 5 iambs. The males are castrated at 4 months old, and, 
when rising 3 year,s old, are sold, at about 14 rs. a score, to 
traders who come from Moorshedabad. Older are seldom 
procurable. At ^ years old these sheep have 4 cutting 
teeth, at three years old they procure 6, and at 4 years they 
acquire 8; but here such wethers can very rarely be pur¬ 
chased. la spring the lambs are shorn, and each gives ^ ser 
of wool, which is much finer than the subsequent shearings. 
The second shearing also is not bad; but all the foliowing 
are very coarse. The grown sheep are shorn three times a 
year, each giving on an averageC?!2 s. w. the ser), which 
sells at three sers the rupee. Each sheep therefore gives 
annually about 32 ounces of wool, worth 4 anas. 

In the vicinity of Sayefgunj a large village of these shep¬ 
herds, before the distemper, had about 4000 breeding sheep. 
They sold annually about 1000 wethers worth 700 rs,, and 
their wool, at the above rate, would be worth 1000 rs. They 
hud besides a little milk, but scarcely deserving notice. 
Their principal profit, however, was in the m-anufacturing of 
the blankets, to which I shall have occasion to return. 
During the rainy season the sheep are kept on the dry high 
pastures, in the dry they are driven to the banks of the 
great rivers, where they find, among the reeds and bushes, 
some short herbage. They receive no other food, but each 
sheep gets monthly one-sixteenth ser (Ziis) of a coarse 
Glaubers salt (Khasi Nemak), which comes from Tirahut. Its 
price is about 50 sers a rupee, so that G(> sheep cost about 
one rupee a year. The whole village gives for pasture to 
the value of only 8 rupees, paid in blankets. A man takes 
care of 300, and is allowed 3G rs. a year. The charges tliere- 
fore come to about half the value of the wool. The remain¬ 
der, and the wethers sold off are the profit. 

An estimate of the number of swine will be seen in the 
Appendix. Curs on the same footing as in Dinajpoor are 
very numerous in this district. A few have been trained to 
pursue the wild hog, and to bring him to bay, until their 
masters come up, and spear him. This sport is entirely 
confined to the low est castes, who hunt lor the pot- Near 
the capital several natives keep lap-dogs, of the European 
breed, of which they are very fond. Poultry are much 
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scarcer than in Binajpoor ; geese are almost entirely kept as 
pets, there are very few ducks, and it is only the Moslems, 
wlio will contaminate tliemselves by keeping fowls. In most 
places however pigeons are procurable. 

J^encea .—Still less attention has been paid to this valuable 
part of husbandry than in Dinajpoor ; so that in most places 
there is no sort of attempt to enclose any thing but the yard, 
which surrounds the hut j and tlie fences, for that purpose, 
are usually very slovenly, consisting of dry reeds placed on 
end, and tied very rudely together. This is intended more 
as a screen to obtain privacy, than for any other purpose, 
and assists powerfully in spreading the flames from one hut 
to another. In many parts kitchen gardens are quite defence¬ 
less, or are guarded merely by a few dry bushes, stuck upon 
a small bank, that has been tiirown from a ditch, and is of 
little or no efficacy. In the south east corner, however, there 
are round the mulberry fields many excellent ditches and 
banks, and some cif them are planted with a kind of quickset 
hedges; but, although the returns are so great, and are so 
much increased by fences capable of excluding floods, in 
many parts the mulberry is left quite open. It is only in a 
very few other places of the district, that some quickset 
hedges are to be found about villages, and the plants, that 
are most commonly chosen, can scarcely be said to make a 
fence; for the only two that I observed at all common, were 
the Jatropha Cureas (Vagh Erengri) and Jnsticio. Ad/iatofla, 
(Harbaksa, or Tusi, or Rosa) both thin growing bushes with¬ 
out thorns. Near Bholahat the trees called Maogdar (No- 
84) Jiga (No. 90) and Ainra (No. 9Q) are also used. Cuttings 
readily take root; hut they do not make close fences. In the 
same vicinity the Ratan and Jujiib, both prickly shrubs, 
are sonietime.s used in the liedges; but both grow in a strag¬ 
gling manner, and do not appear to be w-ell fitted for the 
purpose. To enclose a field of one bigab (| of an acre) re¬ 
quires tliere 5 rs. for a ditch, and 2 rs. for a hedge. To keep 
the fence in repair will annually cost half as much. This is 
the statement of the natives, who here exaggerate the e.xpense 
of every operation. 1 no where saw round the same field a 
hedge and a good ditch; nor did I ever sec a liedge, that was 
a good fence. 

The w ant of fences is a great evil, and the cattle commit 
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uncommon depredations,. A large proportion of them belong 
to the pure castes, who in this district enjoy high privileges, 
and are uncommonly insolent to the vulgar. Their cattle 
trespass with much impunity, and the poor of course re¬ 
taliate, as far as they dare, by stealth, so that the community 
is a great suflerer. The people, who tend tlie cattle, seem 
to be sent rather with a view to prevent them from straying, 
than to keep them from destroying the crops, at least I saw 
many in.stance.B of a most culpable neglect, I have here 
very seldom observed cattle tethered, which in an open 
country is a very useful practice. 
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; FAI1M8, K Hi NTS, TENURES, &C. 

In this district the nature of farms is very much affected 
by the rank of the tenant. All the high or pure tribes^ that 
is, Braiunans, Rajputs, Kayasthas, Saiuds, Pathans, anti iVlo- 
guls, have a right to occupy, whatever lands they require for 
their liouses and gardens, free of rent; and the same indul¬ 
gence is granted to men of both religions, who pretend, that 
they are dedicated to God, such as Vairagis, Sannyasis, 
Vaishnav, and Fakirs. Were these men to confine them¬ 
selves to the duties of their profession, and to qualify thein- 
seives, by the nature of their studies and pursuits, for being 
useful in the instruction of the people, in the management 
of police, revenue and justice, and in the exercise of arms, 
such an indulgence might be highly commendable, and was 
probably granted on such principles ; hut as matters stand at 
present, the indulgence seems to be thrown away, or rather 
to be highly injurious to the state. Perhaps of the whole 
people of this class in the district, not one person in three 
can read even the vulgar tongue, and the numbers of those, 
who have received any thing like a liberal education, even 
according to the ideas of the country, is altogether insigni¬ 
ficant, They are totally destitute of military spirit, even 
sufficient to induce them to act as private soldiers; and 
those, who are most distinguished, acquire only the art of 
keeping accounts, or perhaps the knowledge of a few forms 
used in the inferior courts of justice, and of some marvellous 
legends, and an abundant stock of chicane. By far the 
greater part are mere illiterate peasants, with however a 
great degree of haughtiness towards their inferiors, and a 
very uncommon share of indolence and timidity. As how¬ 
ever they are highly respected, and as most of the lands are 
under the management of such of their kinsmen as can keep 
accounts, under this pretext of land for houses and gardens. 
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besides the large proportion of land free of taxes, which 
they possess, they have contrived to seize on a great deal 
belonging to the assessed estates. In Gorguribah I was 
assured by the native oflicers, that they thus held one-fourth 
part of all the cultivated land, that belonged to the Zemin¬ 
dars. This was probably a great exaggeration ; hut there is 
no doubt, that they have become a heavy tax on these proprie¬ 
tors ; and justice -would seem to require, that some slop should 
be put to their progress. Every man, who has of his own 
lands free of taxes, might be prohibited from availing himself 
of his privilege, and some reasonable modus for the extent 
might be, perhaps fixed. They are not indeed considered 
as entitled to plough any fields, which they thus hold, hut 
they form plantations, which they call garilena, and which 
yield them a small profit, thougli to the public this occasions 
the loss of what the land might have yielded, had it been 
cultivated, and which would have been much more valuable. 

The respect, shewn to the privileged orders, has however 
been productive of a much greater evil to the landlords, and 
to the public. I do not indeed know, that this has been 
sanctioned by any law ; hut in practise it is universally ad¬ 
mitted, that such persons, when they rent land, and are to 
pay a less rate, than has been fixed, or is usual for farmers 
of a low birth. The reason assigned for this is, in my opi¬ 
nion, a sufficient argument for totally suppressing, or at 
least discouraging the pi'actise. It is alleged, that, as tlmy 
cannot debase themselves by personal labour, and must hire 
servants, they cannot afford to pay so much rent as low tel- 
lows, who are horn to labour. This, I would say, implies 
tliat they never should undertake the business. 

In Ronggopoor I have indeed stated, that such persons, 
with great advantage to all parties, liave taken leases of a 
large extent of land ; but then they do not attempt to cul¬ 
tivate themselves, and let out their lands at r.ack rent, and 
they pay much more to the Zemindars, than, considering 
the usual inactivity of such people, they could otherwise 
isecux’e» Mere on the contrary under tenants are seldom al^ 
lowed, especially where this practice is carried to the greatest 
extent. Tlie-se tenants of high birth keep large stocks of 
cattle, and hire servants to labour their farms. Owing to 
their pride and sloth, they are in general so excessively de- 
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frauded, that they couUl not afford to pay a fair rentj attd 
even at the low rate, \vliich tliey give, they could not live, 
unless tlieir herds of cows and huffnloes gave them assistance, 
and unless many of them found a resource in begging, which 
according to their ideas, it must be observed, is the proper 
and most honourable manner, in wbicli many of chem can 
live, and perfectly consistent with their notions of dignity. 
Their berths of cattle are a great nuisance to their low neigh¬ 
bours, who presume not to complain of the encroachments, 
which they make ; their lands are badly cultivated ] and they 
live at the expense of the landlords, as paying a very trifling 
rent; yet, as destitute of science, of activity, or of the wealth 
which encourages the industry of a country, they are a mere 
u.setess burthen of society, without contributing to its splen¬ 
dour, This practice should therefore, if practicable, be dis¬ 
couraged, as a disgraceful and pernicious departure in these 
high castes from the duties of their station ; but the Zemin¬ 
dars, while so much under the control of these peoples re¬ 
lations, as they are at present, will never affect such a good 
piece of economy; and, unless government interferes, the evil 
will probably continue increasing. 

The next class of tenants in this country are the trades¬ 
men, who iu general liire small plots of land for the same 
purposes that i have mentioned in Dinajpoor, and which 
does no injury to any one. The only thing additional, that I 
have here to notice, is that some persons included in this 
class, that is the Goyalas who prepare milk, would in Europe 
be reckoned mere farmers. Some of them have very con¬ 
siderable farms, like the high ranks; but, although they cul¬ 
tivate them by servants, and pay a heavy rent, they make 
more profit, because they attend more carefully to their 
afiairB, The expense of hired servants on the large scale is 
however so great, that their cattle form the principal re¬ 
source, which these people have, and the farms are chiefly 
kept for the accommodation of their herds. It is this class of 
the artists, that possess by far the greater part of the agri¬ 
cultural stock, that belongs to the tradesmen ; and some of 
them are very wealthy. I heard of one, w'ho had 1000 head 
of cows. The other tradesmen chiefly cultivate by means of 
those, who receive a share of the crop. 

The third class of tenants are called Chasas or plough- 
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men^ but among tlieae are included not only tenant,*;, who 
lease lands, but those who cultivate for sh.are of the crop, or 
for wages. In the eastern parts of this district, there are 
many of those, especially Muhanimedans, who have large 
farms, and abundant stock, although very few are so wealthy 
aa the great farmers and traders of Dinajpoori hut their 
stock enables them to trade to a certain extent, and to supply 
the wants of their poorer neighbours. In the western parts 
again there are many fewer of the labouring tribes, that 
lease considerable farms, most of whieb arc occupied by the 
high tribes and cowherds. The tenants of these labouring 
castes always pay a much higher rent than the others, and 
this indeed often amounts to such an intolerable height, tluii 
the poor creatures, who have no other resource, are obliged 
to run away, after having parted with their whole property. 
Few or none of the 2Iemindars condescend to bestow a greater 
care in the management of their estates, than to inspect, in 
a general way, the annual account of the settlement, that has 
been made. If the amount is kept nearly the .same, with 
what it was last year, they give themselves no farther trouble. 
Now the manager, who wishes to oblige a friend, whether 
from corruption or kindred, gives him a deduction, and places 
the amount on the lands, that are held by the low or poor 
tenant, so that it very often happens, that in the same village 
the rate of rent for a bigah is to one man, two anas, and to 
another 2 rs. These are extremes; but smaller, though still 
enormous differences, such as 4* anas and a rupee, are almost 
universal; and this is totally independent of the nature of the 
soil; nay in general the best land is occupied by the highest 
castes, and pays the low'est rent. In the course of one or 
two years the low tenant runs away in arrears j and as a de¬ 
duction of rent must he made to induce a new settler to come, 
an addition is made on those who remain. Tiie runaway la¬ 
bourers, having lost their little stock, are now reduced to 
take service from the high castes, and naturally enough 
fleece them, not only by indolence, but by petty embezzle¬ 
ments ; and the proud indolence of their masters, gives ample 
room for both. 

A fourth class of tenants are the Kolayit or under tenants, 
who have no lease nor possession from the Zemindars, but 
hire land at rack-rent from the tenantry. Under existing 




circumstances, no means for the improvement of the country 
appear to me so likely to have effect, as the encouragement 
of large tenants, who should have reasonable long leases, 
and who might re-let to under tenants at rack-rent This, 
as I have before said, is just exactly opposite in its efleets, 
to the present plan of employing an immense number of 
petty tenants, whose rents are farmed, for short periods, to 
agents, that are invested with all the power of the landlord- 
The leases ought not to be in perpetuity, otherwise the 
landlortl’s increasing interest ceases, and the farms subdivide 
among heirs, so that the expense of collecting becomes in¬ 
tolerable, as has happened in the estate called Boda of liong- 
gopoor. But the leases ought to be for such a length as to 
induce the tenant to lay out money on improvement. With 
this view leases for life are by far the most advantageous; 
and the landlord in prudence should extend them to the 
tenant’s son, whenever he olfered a reasonable addition of 
rent. Large farms cannot be instantly produced, because 
there are great numbers, who hold petty possessions in per¬ 
petuity : but this might be gradually overcome. All the 
waste lands, which a man possesses, may be tlivuled into 
farms, and let at whatever they will bring to individuals, 
whose farms might be enlarged, as tenants, who occupy in 
perpetuity, became extinct, or ran away, This would require 
the removal of all sort of shackles, whether from custom or 
settlement. Rich men would offer for such lands, were the 
custom of farming rents to Mostajirs or Izradars totally pro¬ 
hibited, which it certainly ought to be, as ruinous and op¬ 
pressive. 

The expense of implements is here nearly the same as in 
Dinajpoor, and amounts to a mere trifle. In some parts 
towards the N. E., where no iron is used in the plough, it is 
next to nothing. Where the soil is stiff, and where iron 
teeth are used in the rake drawn by cattle, the expense is 
rather lieavier. The principal stock in both districts is 
cattle, and here this charge is comparatively heavy, although 
a good deal of the land near the Ganges requires no as¬ 
sistance from the plough, and the only expense attending its 
cultivation is the sowing and reaping. 

In the eastern parts of the district the labouring cattle 
are small, and of about the same value with those in I)i- 
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najpoor, that is on an average ai’e worth about 3 rs. a 
heath 

In the western and greater part of the district, the cattle 
are much superior, their average value being nearly double, 
of what is above stated. Two or four oxen there no doubt 
plough a good deal more, than the same number of poor 
cattle do towards the east: hut this excess is by no means 
in proportion to the difference of price, especially where a 
ploughman is hired, and his master, as usual, is indolent. 

ln° the eastern parts, where 2 cattle are employed, being 
there mostly of a poor breed, they cultivate about the saivio 
quantity as in Dinajpoor, that is a pair plough about .'i Jtcres. 
Where many cows are employed iti the plough, some less 
must be allowed? and, where the soil is very light, or towards 
the Ganges, where much is sown without cultui’e, a pair of 
oxen will serve for a form, that contains more than 5 acres 
of land under crop. 

In these parts, where 4 cattle are allowed to the plough, 
they cultivate nearly double the above extent, and there is a 
trifle less expense bestowed on implements. Where cattle 
are kept for each plough, it is no where expected, that they 
should plough 3 times as much as one pair, because the 
ploughman has not time, and especially as a large proportion 
of ploughs, with such a stock, belongs to idlers. This re¬ 
duces very much the average rate; and as this piacticeis 
most common, where the cattle are best, if we take it into the 
account, we shall scarcely And any where, including all the 
plough cattle of a division, that they plough at the rate of 
more than 5 or 6 acres a pair. 

f)ti the farms, where 4 or b cattle are kept lor each 
plough, there no doubt is a great saving in the wages of the 
ploughmen. Where how'ever there are 4 oxen, the plough¬ 
man can do little more than plough and feed his cattle, and 
when there are 6 oxen he even requires some additional 
assistance, while in Dinajpoor the ploughman, except with 
rich crops, does every labour that attends the farm, and 
sometimes more. In these cases therefore, a great expense 
is incurreil in hiring people to weed, transplant, reap and 
thrash. No regular establishment being kept, for perform¬ 
ing these operations, and every one being eager to procure 
servants at the same time, as the seasons press, the wages 





given on such occasions have become extremely burthen- 
some; while the want of care in the greater tenants has 
given rise to a system of embezzlement at harvest, that 
would be ruinous to the poor farmer, who did not either 
avoid it by bia own labour* or by taking a share from the 
rich. On this account the estimates usually given of the 
expense attending any species of cultivation, in this district, 
are liable to great doubt. They are commonly procured from 
the rich farmers, as being the most intelligent men; and 
who could not live, were they to pay a full rent. The ac¬ 
count is swelled out by numerous idle fellows, who are hired 
Eit a high rate to weed and plant, and whom their employer 
is too lazy to superintend ; and an enormous charge of one- 
seventh is made for reaping, while the produce is diminished 
by what the reapers pilfer. The account, so far as it aftects 
the profit of the rich is true; but the poor man, who labours 
with his own hands, if he lures in men to carry on any opera¬ 
tion with dispatch, carefully superintends their labour; and 
he is hired in turn to assist his tieighbonrs. His harvest, it is 
true is pilfered, owiug to the prevailing example set by the 
rich ; but he in his turn shares in the spoil of his neighbours. 
Without taking this iato consideration, it would be irnposaihle 
to explain, how so many poor men live, and pay a heavy 
rent, while they have no resource from cattle, nor from any 
other means but the rearing grain, nay, who must usually 
borrow part of their stock at a most enormous rate. Two 
calculations given by rich men at Nehnagar, may suffice for 
the rate of expense. 

A plough with 4 oxen will plough about bigahs, Cal¬ 
cutta measure:— 

Ploughtiiaa 18 rs.; Boy to reod llie cattle Ir, Sauas; implements 1 r. 
labourers hired to weed mid transplant 7 ra. ; seed 3 rs. 8 anas ; The ave- 
rage gross produce, as by the tables, of 32 bigahs, 8S rs. .3 anas, 4 ptccj 
one-seventh for harvest I2r3. 9 anas, 12 pice j Total 43 rs. 9 anas, 12 pice. 

A plough with 6 oxen will cultivate 38 bigahs:— 

Ploughman 18 ra. j Boy to tend the cattle 2 ns. 4 anas; implements 
1 r. ; Labourers hired 10 rs.; seed 4rs 2 anas ; The gross amount, as by 
tables, 94 rs. 11 anas 16 pice; deduct for harvest 13 rs. 8 anas 10 pice; 
'I'otal 48 rs. 14 anas 10 pice. 

In treating of the condition of labourers, I shall have again 
occasion to re.sume the subject of the expense incurred in 
cultivation. The custom farther of cultivating for one-half of 
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the produce is here also common, and those who carry on all 
the operations except harvest, and who furnish all the stock, 
are by all admitted to live better than common labourers, or 
hired servants ^ the whole expense of cultivation cannot fairly, 
therefore, be estimated at more than one half of the produce 
with the expevise of reaping it, and the difference between that 
and the rent ought to he considered as the net gain of the 
farmer. If the whole rent paid were only taken into consider¬ 
ation, I am persuaded, that this gain would appear xnuch 
greater here than either in Dinajpoor or Konggopoor, and 
therefore the profits of the profession opght to be considered 
as higher. It is very true, that a Mogul or Brahman may give 
a very fair account of his profit and loss, and by that it may 
appear, although the rent he pays is a trifle, that he has little 
or no profit on the grain which he rears *, yet he still continues 
to follow the business, which is highly degrading to a person of 
his rank. The reason is, that he has a large herd of cattle, 
which without a farm he could not maintain; he makes no al¬ 
lowance for what is given to them, and endeavours to show that 
all his profits arise fi*oin the cattle, and that he is totally unable 
to pay a higher rent. Such tenants, as I have already said, 
should by all fair means be discouraged, and those only ought 
to be employed, who are not too high for a careful discharge of 
the duties of their profession. These would cultivate with more 
economy and industry, would pay a higher rent, and still would 
become richer; for notwithstanding the large herds, which 
many of the high castes possess, they are in general extremely 
necessitous. 

A great proportion of all manner of produce, grain, milk, 
cocoons, indigo, &c. is usually spent, before the person who 
rears it has brought it to market, so that the system of ad¬ 
vances is carried to full as great an extent as in Dinajpoor, 
and a large share of the farmers, high and low^ could not 
carry on cultivation without receiving them. The liberal tei'ms 
on which the Company deals, make all desirous of receiving 
their assistance, and renders it very difficult for the agents to 
prevent heavy losses from the balances. I he very advan¬ 
tageous terms given by the indigo planters, induce the natives 
to cultivate the plant at a longer rate, than they could other¬ 
wise aflbrd, and both these means extend some way in carry¬ 
ing on the cultivation j but are very far from being adequate 
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to supply one-tliird of the demand. The reLrmindev is given 
by inerciiiuits and frugal farmerSj mostly Miihnmmedans, anti 
1 liad oedasion to mention, when treating of indigo, that the 
terms are uncommonly hard, which shows the urgency of tlie, 
want. 

No attempt, so far as I heard, has been made in this dis- 
tTiet to regulate the si^e of farms, wliich after all are neaidy 
of about the same sizes as those iriDinajpoor, where attempts 
of the kind have been made; for there being few under tenants 
there are few very large farms. Where the custom of keeping 
four or six cattle for each plough prevails, many poor farmers 
have not such an extent of capital, but two or three join in a 
plough, w^hich goes alternately to their respective fields, 

A large proportion of tlie farmers are in debt, chiefly to 
merchants pf various kinds, who make advances for their 
produce, silk, indigo, grain, and butter. The quantity of 
arrears of rent is not considerahlo, and the total loss by a 
deficiency of payment to the landlord, is very trilling, for¬ 
merly, it is said, this loss was very heavy; when harvest came, 
the tenant could not sell his grain, and was under tVie ncccs- 
sity of running away. For the last few years there has been 
a constant demand, and the tenantry are improving very much 
in their circumstances. This is usually attributed to the crops, 
having formerly been much more copious, so that there was 
no one to eat them; but tlie crops for some years have, it is 
said, been uncommonly scanty. I rather imagine, that the 
demand is owing to an overflowing population, which has now 
recovered from the effects of the dreadful famine in the 1177 
(a. D. 1770), On this account the labourers are suffering, 
while the tenantry are less oppressed by debt. 

On most estates it is customary to assist new tenants by a 
little money advanced. If he brings implements and cattle, 
the landlord or his agent, advances grain for seed and food. 
The latter is paid back from the first crop, with an addition 
of 50 per cent,; twice as much is required from the former. 
As the loan is seldom for more than six months, this is an 
enormous usury. 

In this district I have not been able to learn anything satis¬ 
factory concerning the common rate of rent, which is kept a 
profound secret by the Zemindars and their agents. They 
will readily acknowledge the actual difierent rates, that are 
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in use on their lands, for instance from 1 or 2 anas to d rs. a 
bigah, but without knowing the proportion of each rate, this is 
telling nothing, and theagents will universally admit, that these 
rates give no idea of (he respective value of the produce, the 
best lands very often paying the lowest rate. Where the lands 
equally and fairly asfiessed, I have no doubt that they should 
bo able to pay nearly at the same rate as in Dinajpoor, that 
is on an average 10 anas a bigali Calcutta mtsasure. 

In Dinajpoor andRonggopoor, I hare mentioned, that under 
different pretexts various charges are besides paid by the 
tenants; and these charges being illegal, or at least not re¬ 
coverable by law, are enacted by various indirect means. 
What I irave said before on this subject is pretty nearly 
applicable to this district only, as the Zemindars, and still 
more their agents, would ablior the idea of fleecing the high 
castes, so the complaints of the poor are more urgent, and 
appear to nie more fully established, than those which are 
made in Dinajpoor. Mr, Eilertoti, in whose experience and 
moderation I have great confidence, seems to think, that these 
additional charges raise tlie rent three-tenths more than the 
engagement; hut, I have said, the real extent and nature 
of these abuses, could be ascertained only by a most patient 
legal investigation, and that conducted with a skill not only 
in avoiding chicane and the influence of corruption, but also 
in country affairs, that few' possess. I lierc commonly heard 
of a Hakinii and Grihasthi price for almost everything. The 
fanner is the price which the Zemindars and all their servants 
choose to pay for what tliey want; the latter is what other 
people must pay, and generally is about double the former. 
This however, I am afraid is not all. In several cases I iiad 
jiroof, which appeared to me satisfactory, that the agents 
used various false pretexts, such as supplying my wants, pjkI 
that of other travellers for fleecing the people to a consider¬ 
able amount w'ithout paying anything at ail. 

The total produce of the arable lands being estimated at 
2,10,97,192,0 rs. allowing one-half for the fair expense of 
cultivation, and one-hatf of the remainder for the net profit 
of the tenant, we may judge somewliat of the extent of the 
fair demands, which the Zemindar might make, and which 
probably very far exceeds w’hat they recfuvc, after making 
every deduction for free estates. 
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T)ie H hole rent is paid in money by vavioii? instalments, 
and as in Oinajpoor is visually collected in triHitig fractions 
by means of ignorant messengers (IVIahasel), wlio cannot give 
receipts, and are it dreadful charge to tlie tenantry, as they 
pay the whole expense of such messengera. Although I am 
aware that the nature of the people, little inclined to discharge 
their legal debts, requires constant dunning, and that this 
expense ought to induce them to be regular in their payments 
at the office (Kachahri)of the landlord ; and although it seems 
hard to proceed to recover payment by legal distress, without 
previously endeavouring by more lenient steps to recover ar- 
rears; yeti am persuaded, that the true interest of both land¬ 
lords and tenants require, that this practice of sending messen¬ 
gers with the bills should he entirely pTohilnted,that the tenants 
should be made to know that they must either come volun¬ 
tarily to the office (Kachabri), and pay their rent at the stated 
period, or there obtain from their landlord a legal delay, or 
that he is at liberty to recover his rent by distress. The 
agents are the only persons who gain by tlieae messen¬ 
gers, all of whom pay one way or other for their employment, 
and all that they take is a clear loss to the landlord and 
tenant. Messengers therefore should be totally prohibited 
from receiving rents, and from taking any hire h'om tenants; 
and, as such jieople are extremely daring, nothing less than 
severe corpora! punishment, in case of legal convicuon, would 
deter them from such practises. The order of their superiors 
should of course be no legal excuse. 

The tenures, by which farmers in this district hold land, 
are extremely various. Some parts of this district belonged 
to Dinajpoor, when Mr. Hatch made the settlement of the 
Raja’s estates, and are rented in the same manner as the 
other lands of that district. In the other parts of the dis¬ 
trict there may be said to be four classes of tenants. One 
are by the natives usually called Estemurars or Chakbandi, 
and may be rather considered as proprietors; for they pay a 
fixed rent to the Zemindar, which can never be raised, and 
in general they can sell their farms to whomsoever they please. 
In other cases, however, tliis is not ^llowed. Why they were 
not placed on the footing of the Murzkuris, who held lands 
of a superior lord, I do not know* Their rent is in general 
very low; and some of their possessions are pretty consi- 



derable. The Becond class, nearly approacliing to tlie above, 
have leases, which were siguetl by the gentlemen who made 
the settlement with the Zemindars. These leases are per¬ 
petual, even if the lands should be sold for arrears of reve¬ 
nue, and the rate is now considered very low, the price of all 
kind of grain having risen prodigiously since the settlement 
was made. Thirdly, those who possess lands in perpetuity 
from the owners; but whose right of possession becomes 
void, should the estate be sold for the arrears of revenue. 
Such possessions in this district are most usually called Mu- 
dudi. Some of the tenants have leases, others have not, but 
their names and rents are entered on the books of the estate, 
and by its customs these have an undoubted right of posses¬ 
sion at the same rate. In some cases, however, as will after¬ 
wards be mentioned, means are taken by the landlords to 
make evasions. Fourthly, those who possess on short leases, 
at the expiration of which, they may be deprived of their 
la mis, and these in fact compose by far the greater part of 
the tenantry. In no case, however, is it customary to turn a 
tenant away, who w'ould-give as much as any other offeror; 
nor is a man ever deprived of his house and garden, nor is 
the rent of tliese ever heightened, so long as he chooses to 
occupy them. 

As it has pleased government to vest tlie property of the 
lands in the Zemindars, and as this act is now irretriev.able, I 
am persuaded, that this tenure is by far more advantageous 
for the community, than any other, by which the tenants 
could hold their lands. As however, I admit, that most of 
the lands in this district are held by this tenure, and that the 
people are not so industrious as in Dinajpoor, where a diffe¬ 
rent tenure prevails, many may naturally think, that there is 
here a practical proof of my being mistaken. I endeavour to 
account for appearances as follows. First, wherever this 
custom prevails in this district, the people are more indus¬ 
trious, and the land is better cultivated than where the leases 
are perpetual. Secondly, the leases are too short, seldom 
exceeding three years. Thirdly, the high castes, that is the 
most indolent, are encoipraged by paying a very low rent, 
wdiile those, who are Industrious, are reduced to beggary by 
enormous exactions. To give an idea of these I shall men¬ 
tion what is said to be an usual practice. The leases on an 
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estate having expired, the manager assembles the people, 
and speaking ta all kiudiy, encourages them to commence 
the cultivation ^vith spirit, and talks to them oi his moderation 
and iiistioe, He finds various pretexts for delaying the 
leases; one of the most usual of which is, that he docs not 
know the value of lands, nor the extent to which the people 
will be able to cultivate; and he assures them, tliat when he 
has seen the real condition of affairs, everything will be 
settled to their wishes. When a considerable part of the 
cultivation has been performed, he calls the people together, 
and fixes the rent, at whatever he pleases, aiul the people 
„uTst either accept of his terms, or lose the whole crop on 
the ground. This practice 1 was assured is very common, 
and it may seem extraordinary that the people should so 
often be duped; but I know of none so easily misled by pro¬ 
mises as the natives of this country, and even the most acute 
foxes of Calcutta or Madras are often beguiled by the high 
nrospect-s of gain, which a known rogue has held out. ^ 

* It cannot be imagined that I should propose to render void 
such leases in perpetuity as now exist, which would be an act 
of intolerable injustice ; but the Zemindar should be perhaps 
restrained from granting any such to new tenants, except toi' 
houses and gardens, the rent of which, to all castes, should 
be fixed at double the actual average rate of fields m tlie 
estate where they are situated, to be ascertained by its books. 
Each of these kind of leases or rights of possession may be 
of two natures. First, the vent may be fixed upon the extent 
or number of bigahs occupied, and the tenant may eultivatc 
them in whatever manner he pleases, or may allow them to be 
fallow; but he must pay the rent. This kind of tenure in 
various parts is called Mokurruri, Juma Zemin, Kumkasht, 

Bigahti, Kumdur, &c. . i ^ , i • 

In the leases or agreements, which are granted for land m 

this manner, the number of bigahs is usually mentioned, and 
the rate of rent for each is stated. The landlord may at any 
time measure the field, and, if he finds more than the lease 
states, he can only charge the surplus at the same rate, that 
is mentioned in the lease or rent-roll of the estate. In many 
parts of India it is usual to hx the rent of land according to 
its value, and to divide the land.s of a village into three, four, 
or more qualitie.s, each of which is to pay a certain rate. 


vai.u\tion of rents. 

plan, which I ccmfesa appears natural eiipugli, is followe^l 
in a very few places of this flistnct; bpt ifi most is totally 
rejected. In all villages, indeed, you find lands rented at 
very various rates, but these are totally unconnected with the 
quality of the soil, and depend entirely on the influence, 
which the person, who obtains the lease has over the person 
who granted it, and the best lands are often the lowest 
rented. In other places again no measureiinent is attempted; 
but the master and tenant agree upon a certain rent for the 
farm taken in a general way, whatever may be its extent, or 
in whatever manner it may be cultivated. This kind of agree¬ 
ment is called Oiiabundi, in opposition to -Oarhundi, where a 
certain rate on the bigah is specified. Were the Zemindars 
to attend to their affairs this is the most r.atipnal method, a.9 
preventing the constant oppression to the tenants, and the 
enormous expense to the master, that arise from measure¬ 
ment ; but in general, especially where the leases are perpe¬ 
tual, this would prove totally ruinous to the owner, as his 
agents would contrive to let the vifhole for a trifle: a certain 
rate on each bigah is some check on their villany. In the 
second case the tenant pays only for what he actually culti¬ 
vates. A certain rate is fixed for each species of crop, ac¬ 
cording to its supposed value or profit; and, if the land gives 
two crops in the year, it pays two rent.s, This tenure in va- 
rioim parts is called IJusbulha.seli, Haliiaseli, Kasht, Pordur, 
Darbimdi, See. 

.From the Ayeen Akbery it w'ould appear, that in the time 
of Abiial Fazil this mode was very common, that is to say on 
the face of the public accounts; for at all times, I suspect, it 
must have been totally nominal, as at present it no doubt i,s. 
It implies, that every field in an estate, should be measured 
at least once a year, and often two or even three times, which 
on any estate of considerable size lays open such room for 
fraud, as would Ijc totally impo.Sflible to keep within sufferable 
bounds, except perhaps by a severity of punishment, that 
would be ji gve.ater evil. The usual practice is therefore, 
when a new tenant enters, and has cultivated his farm, to as¬ 
certain the rent by the rate contained in his agreement, and 
he continues afterwards to pay the same rent, subject, how¬ 
ever, at any time to a re-measurement, if he increases his 
cultivation, or if any part of his land should be carried away 
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or destroyed. In many parts it is usual to fix the rate of the 
land, that is occupied by houses, gardens, and plantations, 
(Chandri, Bastu, Ud Bastu, Bagat), in the first of these man¬ 
ners, while the fields (Koliet) are valued by tbe second. In 
all parts the high ranks pay nothing for the former descrip¬ 
tion of land ; and in some parts of the district all those, who 
rent fields, are also exempted from paying for lands of this 
description. 

In some places t was told by the agents of the Zemindars, 
that there was a customary Dar or rate fixed for each species 
of crop or land, and that more could not he exacted; but the 
collector assui'ed me, that, if any such settlement had been 
made, he knew of no evidence of it upon record. I am, how¬ 
ever, told, that in some cases the judge had found sufficient 
evidence of such a rate being fixed, at least by custom, and 
in consequence had determined, that the parties should ad¬ 
here to it as a rule. Where sufficient proof exists of any 
such rate having been established by legal authority, there 
can be no doubt of the necessity for every upright judge to 
enforce obedience, nor could the government, with any sort 
of justice, alter the regulatiorj, so as to affect tenants now in 
possession; but I have already had occasion to represent, 
that in a view of real iniprovement such tenures are injurious 
to the country, and that landholders should on all occasions 
be permitted to let unoccupied lands, on such terms as they 
please, only rendering all such leases void, on the estate being 
brought to sale for the arrears of revenue. The utmost 
caution is also required in admitting the proof of a customary 
rate; for both landlord and tenant may have an interest in 
fixing it so low, as may affect the public revenue. Jii by far 
the greater part of the district, however, the agents of the 
Zemindars alleged, that government had fixed no rule, and 
that they might let their lands at whatever rate they and the 
tenants could agree; and this appears to ,me„ as I have fre¬ 
quently statcul, by far the best footing on which the affair 
could be placed. 

Having now finished, what I have to deliver concerning the 
tenantry, I proceed to give an account of those who cultivate 
lands in wliich they have no property. I have already, whett 
treating of domestic slaves, said all that has occurred to roe 
concerning such of those unfortunate men as are employed iu 
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iigricultun;. I now tliereforc sliall give an account of those 
who cultivate for a share of the cvop^ of those who are hired 
by the jiionth or season, and of those who are usually hired 
by the day, premising that the same person joins often two 
of these employments, and that many small farmers, who have 
less land than their stock will cultivate, employ part of their 
time in cultivating for a share, while many others, who have 
not stock for one plough, join with neighbours to complete 
what is wanting, employ it by turns on their respective fields, 
and when they are not engaged in using it, hire themselves 
out as day labourers. 

A man who has stock sufficient to keep a plough, but has 
no land, and cultivates that of otliers for a share of the crop, 
is here also called Adhiyar, and is much ou the same footing 
as in Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor* In general, however, their 
reward is higher, as they do not reap the share of the crop 
that goes to the proprietor of the land ; or, if they do, are 
paid for their trouble. They either, however, furnish the 
seed, or if they borrow if, as alinbst always happens, they re¬ 
pay it with interest at the rate of 100 per cent. They pay 
all other expenses of cultivation, and take a half of the crop. 
Their condition is very generally admitted to be better than 
that of hired servants, or daily labourers. They are chiefly 
employed by the high castes, by tradesmtui who hire land, 
ami by proprietors who reserve land to cultivate on their own 
account. 

The servants, wiio are lured by the month or season, are 
chiefly ploughmen, and those who tend cattle. The foimier 
are usually badly paid, but are only engaged for nine months 
in the year, and are allowed the liarvest for themselves. It 
is true, that they do little work, and are allowed time to re¬ 
pair their huts, and do other little jobs for themselves. They 
are ofeourse generally married, and have families, which may 
usually consist of four persons, that is a wife and two chil¬ 
dren. The expense of such a family was said on an average 
to be 2 d rs. a year. Now his allowances are usually as folfr 
lows. Money 4| rs., food or grain (at 5 ser a day) r,, 
leaving a balance of 18 rs. The low allowance given to 
women for beating rice in this district, cuts off a great part 
of that grand resource, which the poor in Dinajpoor and 
Ronggopoor enjoy, and which almost alvvays ensures them of 
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EiLihsis.teiice. I have stated) that according tu the native ac¬ 
counts, a M ouiari cannot in lier usual morning rate of working 
procure more in the 10 months, which, allowing for sickness, 
slie may be allowed to labour, thijn 6 rs.; and by spinning 
the remainder of the day, she cannot w'ell clear more than 
4 anas a montli, or U| ra. a year. Whatever deficiency there 
may be, it is said is made up by harvest, and the average 
rate of gain by this, including the presents called Lora and 
Kuri, was stated at no less than oj sers of rice in the husk 
daily, so that in three months the man may gain of 

grain, worth about 41 rs., leaving still a balance of rs., 
which is supposed to be either made up by pilfering in har¬ 
vest, or otherwise tlie man borrows from his master from year 
to year, until he can get no more, and then runs away. The 
Avomen here, however, make much by weeding j and at that 
time in many places clear 1^ r. a month. It would thus ap¬ 
pear, that, notwithstanding the low price of cleaning grain, 
the women actually earn more than the man. This is the 
usual rate of lure about the middle of the district, but of 
course there are many variations. In some parts they are 
nearly on the same footing as in Dinajpoor, receiving tlirough- 
out the year 8 anas a month, with food and clothing or 12 
anas and food; hut then they have no profit from harvest. I 
have now'll ere in this district heard, that this class of men 
have mortgaged their services, as is usual in Ronggopoor. 

The person who tends plough cattle is allowed 2 anas a 
month, and 2 Chhataks of rice for 6 head, and a boy of I'I* or 
15 , who might plough, can tend 24 oxen, so that be has 
8 anas a month and half a ser of grain a day, a higher allow¬ 
ance than is given to the ploughman j but he has no liarvest. 
A very young boy or an old man is, however, able to provide 
for himself by tending six cattle, and is no burtben on his 
kindred. Almost all the servants are however in debt to 
their masters, and w'ithout discharging their arrears cannot 
legally enter into any other service. 

There is, however, in many parts of the district, especially 
towards the west, another class of monthly servants called 
Athoyaras or Chautharis, who neither receive wages nor 
food, except as a loan. These men have a house, and rent 
some land. The master furnishes the implements and cattle, 
and the Athoyara ploughs 20 days in the month on his mas* 
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tti/s field, eight en liis own, anti two on that Of the hoy who 
tends the cattle, and who is eithei- his own son, or that of 
one of his neighbours. Thus, the use of a wi'etched stock 
of perhaps f O rs. In value,^ for 8 days in the month, is reck¬ 
oned an adequate reward for S3 days’ labour. Kach party 
pays his own rent and seed, and weeds and reaps his own 
field. In some places these servants have a little stock, and 
keep one or two oxen, in which case they are called Baha- 
niyas, and ai'e allowed for each nn. addition of three days’ 
ploughing in the month, so that we have the following esti¬ 
mate. Six strong oxen, such as are usual in that part, will 
cultivate exceedingly well 4>5 bigahs of land or 15 acres. 
Their hire is etiual to of the whole expense, the plough¬ 
man’s hive jVj the hire of the boy who tends the cattle 
and the coat of the implements /y. The hoy, if hired by the 
month, would receive S 3 rs. a year ; so tliat the expense of 
these operations, at this rate, would be *87 ^ rs. The weed¬ 
ing costs 20 mans (O'!' s. w. the sev) of the coarsest grains, 
worth 5 rs. The transplanting costs 5 mans of grain, woi'th 
1 -t r. The seed will cost rs., total expense 46^ rs. The 
jivcrage produce of a grain farm of this size in the south¬ 
west part of the district, where this estimate was made, when 
fully cultivated with a proyier stock, may be taken at 104 rs. 
2 anas, deduct 4 - nf the whole for harvest and thrashing, and 
there will remain for rent and profit 41 vs. 6 anas. 

The people w'ho are hired by the day to weed and trans¬ 
plant, or to supply the place of ploughmen that are sick, get 
usually three pan of cowries a day, or three sers of grain. 
In some places the wages are considerably higher. A man, 
in the former case, allowing him to find work, and to be able 
to perform it for 270 days in the yeai*, will gain 20 mans of 
grain or about 12 rs. a year. His wife often labours at the 
same employments, and w’ill make fully as much. They 
would thus appear to be better provided than the monthly 
servants; bnt they have less advantage in harvest. These 
men also are usually extremely necessitous, and I know that 
many of thezn are so imprudent as to anticipate their ivages, 
by taking money from indigo works four or five months before 
they are to earn it. Without, indeed, paying them in ad¬ 
vance, no men can in general be procured, and tins in fact 
atlds very highly to the price of their wages; because they 
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seldom perform the contract honestly, and generally con¬ 
trive to be paid for many moi'e days than they work. This 
is especially the case towards Europeans, and the indigo ma¬ 
nufacturers find this loss a pretty considerable charge. Owing 
to the ploughmen, that are hired to work by the high farmers, 
performing no other part of the work, and the necessity of 
finding people to weed and transplant, the number of day 
labourers is here much more considerable tlian in llonggo- 
poor, and perhaps Oven than in Dinajpoor, where the farmers, 
who live on stiff clay land, act six months in the year in this 
capacity, Ifere there are no extensive tracts of such land: 
it is generally so much intermixed with land .of a different 
nature, that each man’s farm gives him constant employment. 

JSBtates.*-^jR this district tlie free estates, so fur as I can learn, amount 
to a much greater proportion thari in Diiiajpoor and Eooggopoor ; Imt 
the actiial extent is not known, for a great part of the register, which 
was in the collectt)i ''3 office, has been lost. I was assured by tlio various 
people, whom I consuJtcd, that in almost every part of Serkars Ftirtmiya 
and Mungger the iauda claimed as free amount to one fdurth of the 
whole. In Jenuutubad, Urandmr and Tajpoor the claims it was a'aid do 
not exceed l-Kith. This %voul(l seem to remiirc an investigation ; for I 
huTC no doubt, that many are putting up claims, who have no just title. 
There are various means, by which they can obtain possession ; and if 
their claims coiim to he dialleiiged, they will say, that their papers have 
been lost j luit that they w'ere entered fn such and such a number of the 
register, which is known to iiave been lost. This and actual undisturbed 
|)08sesaion, would render the resumption difficult. One obvious means 
obtaining possession, which is said to be now practising, is for a Ze- 
nuiuiar to give gome man lands, as a free possession, after allowing him 
to retain the lands for some time, lie enters a suit for their recovery, and 
allows himself, by soine error, to be nonsuited. The new proprietor ha.s 
tliu-s obtained possession conlirmed by legal fiecision, which would be a 
strong point in his favour, were an investigation to take place. It may 
be supposed, that the Zemindar would not, for his own sake alieimte 
his lands: but we ivoH know, what influence the supposed efficacy of 
supposed pious deeds have had in Europe, and the large alienations, 
which on that account have been formerly made. The natives are very 
strongly disposed to act on such principles j but they ore liable to be ac- 
timtcd by more iminediate interests than the expectation of future (livhie 
favour. They may be in debt, and may wish to raise money, and a rieh 
iliiui may wish to purchase a free estate j for, as I have menfioncd in]Di- 
iiajpoor, there is no necessity for lands, that have been granted for 
pious uses, being applied in that way; and the lands, which have been 
LH-anted to support a Braliman, may be sold, and belong to a coli- 
hler. ^ Besides there is nothing to hinder a Onihinaii, after holding the 
lands for some rime, to return them to the donor. In fact mueh free 
land now lielongs to the Zemindiu'S, who are of course taking every moans 


* As the Jiiann^fement uf private Estates in India is a poini on vvhich, 
every information is desirable, the greater part of this secthm is rctairted. 
—Ed. 
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at the experist! ol' llu-lr asseasea to iiioi'eaae its value : 

ivre exuhauircd ^'ai' ffood, the iiotiiiniil iiiousiire of the estate is gratnai y 

"«mS Olid Isiitls «'-o aililoJ. «> «''« > "8“ “* ‘’I" 

“lt'kZSMoSy!'o. the Mil,re of heirs to . free estate, to Uloiv 

the Zemindai- of the estate, to which they aVeSy 

thoni. Thoae,portions, instead of bcinr added 

to the public for the revenue us they ought to be, are often st il ^nsra^ea 

frc -0 md e\tGlided at the expeiise of the a^sesBtid laudB by all po^8il>ie 
mean, llnd I am toJd, that some estates are now so .ouch impover..hed 

hy this’means, and by thelaridslet aUlow rent ordeAo 

Iv unv loneer to be worth the holding, .iml are rnereiy kept m oraer 10 
slSthen Hie rights to those tandl by a longer possession, so tha no 
evhlence could be procured concerning the above 
HtaiK'es. I am also persuaded, that many ownerR of small free estates 

have found means to procure an exchange for *\**;jj*j^® 7 ;^ 

and have in their stead procured land ot the best quality: 
jaceut district of Dinajpoor, the free estates are ’if ^xiic 

soil in their vicinitv. and here they are generally the 

“ClrShS/tfc h:S.?V™S^^^ - riiricly of pr«»l, w^h i. 

ivould bAunneccssary to relate, as it is universally '!jj 

mvner is in no respect bound to apply them 

alienate, them in whatever manner, and to ‘ 11 ’ 

Very few of tbf^ grants have origlnidly been of &iich a mm, v _ 

tlie nos.esaor to live with the splciHlour becoming the rank of a gentleman, 
A r nannm^^^^ not'indeed suitable to any subject or a despotic 

t AXme 1 who is imt a servant of the prince : and the Ualnt of a mean 
govcrnniem, wiiu ^ nnw.whftfi the poveniment 
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secured in free nor in assessed estates, have ventured to cmerg 
their dens of obscurity, sloth, and ignorance. 

The free estates in this district, contrary to wbat is the case 1 _ J 

jioor are rather the best cultivated. Part ot this is genera ly, J^7» 
LSuteVto tick beins of . better,oil, llmo tlio.e ‘ “f„«l 

Another ruMOn is usually assigiieii j but it appoMsto ■”«' lb« ' L; 
ivho assian it, are totally mistaken, amt that what happen., a 
actually eucourages the cultivation, is just diametrically the ‘^PP^ !,y,, 

S tLy imagine. It.is supposed, that the free ^states 
occupied, because they are while the 

noordaud oil an assessed estate, which is let^iU ^ta. a^hig^^ 


estate the whole and was let at a rupee a oiguu, w.u. ., T' 

H. mod Imid on the assessed estate was lot at 4 arms, and m o/'lei to 
L Ai? tm the lust veavs rental, large sums were placed on the poor, many 
orfvlmm herng unable to pay L demands, deserted their possessions. 
The good state of cultivation bn the assessed estates is ’’ 

Hie rent bciiiff fair, and to the teimnts being obliged to make aomr. 
Ai iS to pby it, while at the same time it docs not exceed the bouiuh. 
that industry An discharge. The geuendity ol free estates being small. 





and easily inspected even by the most iudakuE, the losses, wliich urise 
from the of agents, are avoided, and the greatest of these 

consists, til the uiiequal assessment of lauds. The very worst o*anaged 
land ill the district is eitker free, or may iie said to be such, as being 
granted in jKjrpetuifcy » triine. Wlierever the size of suck h toiu 
siderftbie, it h as mueh neglected as the assessed estates, and is managed 
in the same way. 

The owners of the free estates are here, in general, very pradent fnigal 
men, and Hve within their income. The land ia very seldom sold ; nor 
indeed are purchasers readily proeorcahle. 1 am told, that in many parts 
it could not be sold at more than a rupee abigah. 

What I have said, tonccriimg the manners, conduct and education of 
the Zemindars in Dinajpoor, is upplicabic to Umsc here, only that in this 
district tiierc are fewer jtievv men, the ZeunDdttra are more proud, 
ignorant and slothful, Jive with much less splendour in every thing but 
' equipage,, delight more in a crowd of parasites and religious mendicants, 
are more grossly defrauded, act more meanly and oppressively towards 
their tenants, and are more devoid of politeness towards strangers. ^ SSo 
far us f can learn, the MHlitimnicdau.s are in general more exempt from 
these faults tliuJi the Hiiuhis. In the eastern parts of the district the Ze¬ 
mindars are huul of the title Chaudhuri ^ but, ivhere the Hindi dialect of 
Mithila prevails, this is a low plirase, hcstow'ed on carters and such vul¬ 
gar people. There such ZemtiKlars, as cuimot obtain the title of prince 
(Raja), content themselves with that of Lion (Sbgha). This is given 
even to new^ uien; but iu the eastern parts no one, eiccept their servants, 
will bestow on such persona the title of ChaudhurL 

The general system of the manngeraent of estates is the same in both 
districts, only a much greater proportion of the rent is farmed out, 
from S to 9 years, to persons, who here arc called Mastajirs, Tnesc 
often let out their bargains to under renters, who still rout their portiana 
to others, and these settle with the tenants, each making an ugreeuient 
with such as have no leases, or taking a sura of money to decliiic all in¬ 
vestigation for the term of his eugageraent. People are exceedingly 
eager to uhtaiu these appointments, and I have no doubt in general pay 
for them: the Zemindara being desirous, as iiiRonggopoor, to keep a reii- 
tal apparently aa low as poasiblen The avoweil allowances of the renters 
are ni general very trilling, and I have been assured by peraons, who 
liave had access to see fiome of their books, although they had no roaaon 
to suspect tlie fairness of these, as representing" the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements, that there did not appear to be nny profit. Such may be the 
case, where Europeans w'cre security for these renters, and thus pro¬ 
cured a view of thdr books, becuuae, in some cases at least, the 
European had guarimteed the renter against lossj and had probably 
made a very imprudent bargain: hut even iu such cases we are not to 
suppose, that the renter was without a very solid proat. Tn letting the 
lands he secured for his own family, or foi' that of some friend disposed 
to act reciprocally, leases, wdiich were highly advuntagcmis, and which 
a sense of common interest would secure from subsetiueut renters, for 
many years after his eiigiigcmeixEs ceased. In many pla^jcs the renters^ I 
utn persuaded, are not contented with such gains j but obtain large prodts 
in uioncy i for tba establishuients, which I learnetl several of them 
maintained, far exceeded the whole amount of the aUmvances, that w^crc 
avowtdp 1 have no doubt in recommending, that the custom of farming 
rents nominally or virtually should be totally prohibited, under the pe- 
naUy of forfeiture. I am aware, that many cardesH lazy Zemindars 
might be ruined l>y this means j but it would eitlier compel the 
remainder to be more active, or it \voa!d throw the property into the 
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hivntJs of active men, autl prevent a vaiHt ileal of oppression, which the 
mass of Ibe. people now suffer. , _ 

All actual inspection into the conduct of their agents, on tlie part of the 
Zemindar, is considered as highly derogaiory to Ids riuih. He may 
superintend the general aCConiptS, and iin|Uire into the nature of the, 
husiness, that he has with the |tiage, ecjIleCtor or his neighbours, tor they 
are mostly on very bad terms V or he may exact money from the farmcra 
of tlie rents, wlicn a new engagenient is made : imt he is disgraced, anil 
considered as a mean fellow, "if he at all interferca in the inspection of 
his furnis or tenants. Their chief object seems to he to niaintain an 
enormona CKtahlishment of dependents, from whom they receive adulation 
and presents, which do not appear on their rental! and for the same 
reason, they assign, for the maintenance of their ,relations, and even for 
their family expenses, lands which they call Kamat, and vvliich are cul¬ 
tivated on their private account; so that very probably the actual proiits, 
that may appear on tliclr books are very trifling. _ Still however, they are 
BO distrustful, that it has been impossible to Induce them to. make the 
aumial returns cone of niiig their estates, that, government minire'd. They 
are so indolent and such a prey to their servants, that it would he ira- 
possible to say, wliat their, pro fits (ire, The principal estate in the 
district now pays its supposed net profits into the court-s of justice, 
tmtU it is decided, to which of the numerous claimants they are to 
belong. They amount to only 131),000 rs. a year, which in my opinion 
implies a mismauagemeJit, that is altogether enonnoiia. I do not by this 
mean to say, that the present manager may be found culpable. f lie 
evil mavh-avebeeu done before he took charge, and with great propriety 
he may'iiot think himself warranted, under present circumstances, to at¬ 
tempt ii reform of long established abuses; nor, conaideritig hia other 
avocationa, may have leisure to attempt so arduous a task. _ 

Although the produce here is great, and the revciine paid to govein- 
iiient small, I do not know, that even, if the CBtaiea were equally vi'ell 
mana'>-ed with those in Honggopoor, that they would be so productive to 
the landlords; bccatise I believe, tliat the free lands are n much heavier 
drawback, and to these we must add the privileges of the high castes, 
and a most enormous establishment. I was in general assured, that the 
collection of the rents', usually amounts to 6te-fourth of the whole gross 
rental, and Mr. EHerton assures me, that on one estate, which us a se¬ 
curity* he had fl right to ascertain, he found, that this was actually the 
case.' To this we must add the expense of agents with the collector and 
judge and the expense of the law suits, in which almost every landlord 
is engan-ed, and in which I believe almost every one endeavours to 
siieceed'’bv corruption : and, I have no doubt, so far succeeds as to pay 
its price,'though 1 believe it ecldoin, if ever, reaches the hands, for 
which it was intended, or produces tiie smalie.?! effect except by in¬ 
fluencing the chicanery of council CVakils). _ . 

The enormous amount of charges attending the collection, seems to 
have originated in the plan of levying the revenue by an actual measure¬ 
ment of every field and crop. .Although this as I have said, pmbaldy was 
never carried into regular execution, yet even the modification, wtndi I 
mentioned as practicable, is attended with enormous cxpcnce; and tor 
reasous ubove-meiitioued the !Zetnm<Uirs arc by lio incaria desirous mitt uus 
charge should be diminished, and the renters are therefore carefully rcs- 
trined from uuv such economy: nor can they in general thsiinss any 
servant witliout the Zemindar’s consent. Some restriction is indeed neces¬ 
sary because tlic accounts kept by some of these servants are a kind of 
check ou the conduct of the renters, and are the only document used in 
farming the estate' to a new iimn; but itiHiiy ot these servants are of use 





to tjie I’ftutor aloiii;, aiul would l>e jdiiced enl.ii'ely under his ordfirSt hud 
not the Zomindtir an interest iu their appointnicnt. This of good 
eeonomy in the management of the estates will ho considered as more 
glaring, if we hriiig into at otniiit the enonoous charges that the tenantry 
pay to messengers, which I. am persuaded often amount to 5 per cent, on 
their rent. Such is the nature of Indian e<.’.ononiy, that iin man pays his 
rent, nor indeed dischargee 5vny eugagemetit at the regular period, npr 
until a hill has been presented; nor is the whole iiltunat over paid at once. 
The bill ia always therefore sent twice a mouth until discharged, and the 
tenant must always pay the messenger from I to 4 aims each tune, accord¬ 
ing to Ills rank, and the, distance he has come; and he gets no receipt, 
none of the messengers being aide to write. Havin.g premised so much 
on both estates and farms, I shall conclude with a reriew of the difterent 
estates or pergmitths, into which tliis district is^ dividodj and,, where an 
opportunity offered of gaining more particular information, I shall take 
oeciusion to C-upiaiu more fully the nature of their manngeiueiit. 

Estatkh in StjBBJi lleNG,\L. S'jrkur -Sersabad_ (Ser- 

sabad, Gdnlwin’s Ayeea Akhery), ia n very fine estate in the division of 
Sibjurig, of w'hich it is said to occupy about sixty-onc-sixty-fourth parts. 
Or little short of 300,001) Of higalis or 100,001) acres. It includes a large 
portion of Oaiir, is all in the immediate vicinity of that capital, and is 
almost all arable laud. This noble estate, with many others, formerly 
belonged to tlie family which performed the office of register-general 
CKaiiungoe) for ten-six teenths of Bengal, and the same iainily still retains 
a consitferahle part of this estate, ivliere it formerly resided; but some 
time ago it retired to Moorahedabad. 

Chmdca The present representative of tlic family is now a 

minor. On this*estate the whole lands are let in perpetuity at a certitin 
rate (fla'i’i) for each bigah of SO cubits, hot 4 are deducted for what is 
called Galjioda. Some tenants havft leases which arc called Mokurrurl 
Piittalis, others none; Intt wlienevcr tiie rent has been fixed to a tenant, 
by his name, the number of bigiihs he oecnpies, and the rate having lieen 
entered in the books of the estate, no alteration can he made. This tenure 
is called Jumabundi, which may be called copyhold. The tenant pays 
for his land, whether he cultivates it or not; and if any is carried away by 
rivers, he is alio well 0 proportional rednetiou, or is allowed an equal quan¬ 
tity of waste or newly lurmed land. Reedsand grass forthateh are notrented, 
but the produce is sold annually to those who wish to cut it. There is no 
evidence for the rate at which the lands are let, except the books of the. 
estate, which from favour or corruption ore liable to be reduced to the 
lowest rate, which I understand is only 2 anas a bigah, and a very large 
proportion is now fixed at that value. "I underatund, that should a new 
tenant enter, no maxlimini is fixed; but no hlgherrent than B anas abigali 
Ima been, deiuanded. The whole has been so mismanaged, timt there is a 
great doubt whether die rents will equal the revenue paid to government. 
The estate therefore will .soon probably fall, into the hands of the collec¬ 
tor ; for, so ffir as relates to tbc present proprietors, the rents arc now 
fixed, and the people seem to think, were the leases set aside when the 
(istate is sold, that they would sufi'er injustice. If 3uchpructice.s Itowevcr 
arc admitted, it is evident that the whole landed revenue may be grudinilly 
frittered away. 

Amirahad—\i an estate in Bholahat, which is said to contain about 27,000 
bigahs; lint about MOO have been granted free of revenue, KWof which 
are in one estate named Cbak Korlnmali, and belong^to Mir Moxiifur-idi, 
a Moslem who resides. Amirabad is not mentioued in the Ayeen Akbcry, 
and seems to have been taken from some other estate, and given to the 
register-general (Kaniingoe). The houses, gardens and plantations (Bastu 
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mu\ Udbitstu) iniva been let tMiieaiAtri in perpetuity (iVIokurniri) at tbe 
following: ratc3, Houses fruju I to 7k tVoin 4 ana^ to 

I r» a bigahp ijumboos from | ana to Ounuft a clump. Comnian iiiangpes 
from 4 anas to ! n n bigiili^ Hue (Kbasa) mangoesS tVoiB ^ ana to 8 tinae a 
tree. Plantains from 4 anas to i r. a bigab, Miilhorry fratn 'S luras to 
14 i\ The rent baviiig been fi?:ed by these rates at the time of entry, 
cannot afterwards be alterech The rate has no sort of tmnacetion with 
the finality of the Jandj hut depeiKla entirely on the vanona degrees of 
favour that the landlord had for the tenant. The fields are let by what is 
called Hnsbnlbaaeli, and a rate is fixed for each crop. It is supposed, 
that each ^leld should he measured when it produces a crop. If no crop 
is taken, there is no rent. The leases mention only the rate of the various 
crops, and in forming these also there has been no other rule, but the 
favour of the kunilord or his agent. With such a system the landlord lias 
gone to decay, and this estate has been sold. 

a large estate in the .divisions of Kaliyachak, Gorguribah* 
Manihari and Sayefgunj of this district, and part is'in Iltnajpoor. The 
great mass of the estate is in Manihuri, where it may occupy 284*,OCK) bigahsj 
but of this about 47*000 bigalis ure not assessed. In Sayefgunj there are 
said to be abonl 11/)0G bigahs which retain the nafiic, and 18,000 whidi 
are uow^ called Baragaogga. Both the brotliers ivho possess thiH estate 
are said to have the maimers of gentlemen, to be polite to strangers, arjd 
not only to be moderate in their expense, but unco mm only just towards 
their tenants, sp that none of their servants dare to oppress them ; yon 
their tenantry are uncommonly poor, mid their estates sire badly cultiv^ated, 
ojiich being totally waste. The reason might he supposed to be too high a 
renti but that would not appear to he the case. No tenant who cultivates 
fields (Jotdar), pays any reni; for \iu houaeor garden, and is only charged 
for his arable laaa. The most comiooD measure is the Calcutta bigk\ 5 
Jmt in some places one-twentieth part is added free of rent to each field, 
and in others one^eighth part is added to the rope. The greater part (leu- 
sixteenths) it) let at a certain sum anntmlfy for each blgah, and the field 
pays whether it is cultivated or not. The rent is sakl to be only from 1 to 
3 anas a bigah, the rate defiending on the favour which was shown to the 
first occupant This tenure ia here called Kumpiiran ; in other places it 
is called Juma Zemin and MokurrurL The remainder is let by what 
here called Halhaseli, which is the same witli Hiisbulhaseli of other parts. 
The field pays only when cuUivutecI, and if the tenant chooses to neglect 
half of his farm, the muster can neither give it to another, nor take rent. 
Every crop on each fiehi ought to be measured aiiiiuany> and the rent 
would scarcely pay the expense, for the rate varies according to favour, 
from i to Curias for each crop. The Zemindar therefore is content to 
take anythiug rather than ruin himself by such a plan. Both tenures are 
ia perpetuity (Mududi)j but, if a tenant dmerts his farm, the Zemiiular 
may let it at ndiatever rate he and the new tenant agree. 

The revenue I presume, is almost nothing; for I had nn opportimity of 
leurmng, that a man, who purchased a lot called Sanbarra, of 1200 hi- 
gahs, pays to govcruiueut 12 rs- a vear, or 1 r; for 100 biguhs. This 
man is a Hajput, named Kisori Singhii. He gave 1500 rs, for the pro¬ 
perty, and probably makes a good income, as be hits got rid of most oi bis 
tenants, and cultivates the land on his own account.^ 

Mr. Eilerton, treating in a generHl way concerning ibis viemity, iu- 
forined me that he thought the average rent really paid for land in actual 
cultivation amounted to one rupee a Idgab. The bigah by which he 
reckons 5^ only e<|uul to seven-eighths of the Calcutta standard, which 
ivUl raise the rent enmevvhnt; hut then there is a goorl deal of laiul snivn 
without ploiighintf, whteh pays a rent, hut Mr. EUerton allows thut to ^o 


tinvanls jnakin;^ up the dcficiedcy of gome poor cultivatert lauds, that pay 
little. 

Mr. Kllcrton thinks, (hat the land, payiiiff such a rent, may amount to 
almost one half of the whole fneasuretnent, I allow 1028 sfpiare miles of 
land in live of the divisions in which Mr. TSllcrton has concerna^^and say 
that seven-sixteenths pay this rent it should amomtt to 110,272 higahs or 
rupees. Now the whole occupied land, houses, jrardens, plantationg and 
fielda ^ood and bud in these divisifuis 1 have allowed to he 124,528 Calcutta 
!)iii'ahs. So that the averaE^ercut on each bifjah will he almost 13j anas, 
Mr, I'lllerton however inchides in this all illegal changes, and all voluntary 
coiitrihutioNs [>eyond the avowed rent, both of which kind of charges are 
called Khurchah"; and he;ficeins to tliiiik, that these may amount to ahoitt. 
23 per cent, (three-thirteenths) of the whole payments, which would 
reduce the rr.al avowed rent to nearly 10 ausB a higah, tho coinmon rate, 
so far as X could learn in Dinajpoor. 

That ««ch an average rent for the whole of these serkars nilght he 
actnallv raised, were it laid on in proportion to the respective valnc of the 
Innda, 1 have no doubt; and I am firmly persuaded, were all vexations 
and illegal demands avoided, that such a rent, by siinmlating the industry 
of the tenants, would lend greatly to iiicrcaao their prolits, I must how¬ 
ever say, that the accounts, which I in general procured from the natives, 
differed very widely, from those of Mr. flUertoii, and except in Kalyachak, 
I anspect, that his rule will not apply. 

'riie lands in these two serkara are nsually lot in perpetuity (Mutliidi) ; 
partly by ao much a bigah, whether cultivated or not; but tnOsliy by a 
certain fate on each crop, that ia actually sown. The whole is divided 
into Turufs, each consisting of from one to five JVlanzaha or collccthuis 
of farms. In each Turnf no accomptaut (Palvvari) residc.s, and receives 
the rents. If his charge is large, hC is nllovvc!! a irlcrk (Mohurer), and at 
any rate a proportional number of messengers (Gorayit or Atpabariyas), 
generally one for each Mauzah. In most places there is a Mandal for 
each of these collections of farms. lie is one of the chief tenants, aud is 
a kind of agent for the others, to settle between them and the Patwari. 
There are besides .Dihidars, who can tell tho Inumdanes, and whose duty 
it is to exhort the ten!int.s to work, a very necessary occupation, but 
attended with little success. 'I’lie pen-men usually receive usoncy wages, 
the messengers and Dihidars are rewartlri m land, and the Mandal is 
generally allowed Ids farm at a lovv rate. 

In each Pergunnh again there is a steward (Nayeb or Goinashtah), a 
keeper of the rental (Juma Navh) an aceomptant (Sboiiiar Navis) n 
vniticr of money (Fotdar), one or more land measurers ('Amins}, amt one 
or more keepers of jiapers [Duftui'is) with guards (Bnrukondaj), all paid in 
money wages. When the rents uve farmed, the Moatajir undertakes to 
pay the whole rent, after deducting these charges, and a curtain sum 
called Suruiiiami, which here is lunally a siiin_ fined on each Turnf, and 
is not rated by a given jier centnge. In the division of Siligunj most of 
the land wag said to be let by the higah, whether occupied or not. The 
rate for houses 2^ rs, for gard'eua 1 to if rs., for fields from 2 to R anns. 

In KaliyacbakAlje greater jwirt seems to have been originally let by tlie 
plan of nmasuving each crop, and a rale for each was then .specified in 
each agreement'; but I found, tbnt in practice very linb; attention waa 
paid to tlrls, and in' two leases, that 1 with great ditUcnlly procured, I 
found that the tenant was bOiiutl to pay rather more than IS anas a bigah 
for land, that produces t\vo crops, and rather tuore than 8 an;t8 4br what 
produced only one. In this division there n much good cultivution, and 
1 heard little or no complaint of oppression, The laucllorda were un- 
coinmoiily civil, seemingly because they were conscious, tbui they had uo 
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recotuse tu meuasj t}mr fair ileiuaiHia g'ivjn^ them n sufficiealt 

In UUfjlubat the rate on each crop is nominally nearly the same m in 
Kiiliyachak j but, so far as I can learn, the people there in (general troii- 
tinue to leTy iheir ren ts in the old manner. The actual rents are 

therefore louver, the eauntry is wuv^e oaitivated, there ure more coin* 
plaints of oppression. 

In Oorgnnbah the lands areusimlly rated very bw, at from )i to 4 anas 
a bigah, which pays whether eullivated or not: they pay no more fi>r their 
houses and gardens, and.tlie high caaieSi. iieing uncommonly ninnerous, 
have Seized on a large proportion of the best land, The Zemindars have 
therefore very little avovved profit. Altlimigh 40 reside, I saw only one of 
them, a young Brnlunao, entirely under the control of hl» dervants. The 
native officers of govemnieuv said, that this shyness proceeded from a con- 
seiousneas of their violence. That the Zemindam bad bo bciiteti and bar- 
rn^^sed the poor, that the country was daily more deserted, aiui that the 
tenantry were so much terrified, that no formal complaint was mack, with¬ 
out which Ihe ^^fficers of governmeot could not inteiTerc, Appearances 
seemed to justify tliese asfsertiims. 

In Muniliari tlie rules of rent are so iniaeruldc (1--3 ana a bigah, often 
very large), that the Zemindars scein to iiave little or no profit, a!though 
they pay to government next to nothing. Derluctioiis of revenue have 
already been aeeessary ; and, iinks^s a iievv fietUement is tnudo, still more 
will be unavoidable. The people, having no udeejuate indncement to la¬ 
bour, ure uneiminvonly poor atid indokut, although 1 heard uo sort of eoai- 
plaint against their ruasters. 

In t!ie part nt Khurwa, that U in these two serhars, the Huine is nearly 
the case. The land is evt^rywhere measured by a rope, and the bigali^ 
where not meutioiied othcrivise, h rather !cbr than the Calcutta stantlard, 
somalimes one-seventh less, but generally there is not so much dillhreiice. 

The M'ljole of t;he great Miite MaiktimpoQr (4BO,000 bigaha) k ma-* 
nnged much in the same manner u^ Taj poor. There ure two manners of 
fixing the rtiit. Due m l>y Gushvtiidi. The. master and tenaiu agree on 
such or such a rent f€>r such or such h farrn^ without any uieasurement, or 
regard to the manner in whbrh it is Et> be cultivatcff. The leases being 
slmi t, and at rack rent, the plaO answers well, and is that which is uioslfy 
followed. The utimr plnii ij called Darbundi, and the lease specifies the 
number of higahs, and rate- The rope is 90 cubits of 1? inches i bLit, in 
measuring, fotir are dediuitul, so that the bigah is very little larger than 
that of Calcutta (L03L) Where the laud is let by measure, it; generally 
pays from 9 to 16 anus a bigah, It is of course well cultivated and occu¬ 
pied, and on the whole is the finest pjut of the district. In the time of 
Akbur it probably paid iio revenue, as it is not mentioned in the Aycen 
Akberv, and has long bcejclhe |ir*jperty of the present family, the first of 
which seems to have been a saint, aiu! tlierefore may have been exernptetl 
from tribute. 

The vvlmk estate of /Mhath is under the manageineot of a pemon (Sur- 
burahkar) who collects the rents (for the proprietor, a miruu*), pays the 
revenue, and aeeoimts for the balance. The clivisiun of Udhrail forms 
about u half of the wliok estate, comprehending about 700,000 higahy, 
Calcutta measure, of which almut 500,000 may be occupied. It is said 
that about oue-sixteeuth of this is not assessed, so that the Zcmiridar^s oc¬ 
cupied lands win he a>>oiU 470,000 Calcutta lugahs or 340,000 biguhs of 
the Fcrgun^di meas*^^ (100 enhita, dcduetiug^ H Katiui). The whole is 
let on short lea&es ai rack rent, tu tenunts (Unchditrs), uU of whom find 
security, 30 that there is uo loss. The Uuul h not measured, and each te¬ 
nant, Imfore he begins tn ruliivute, makes a fixed agreement, niHlobuuiisu 
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kasf* therefore impo&aibjc that the Ifsascs cfvti Ive oti abetter 

?uid the land m well occupied^ tiHhbagh of a poor ligiit soiL^ Many of the 
fannii are large, and arc let to tiader tenants at fri>m 8 to 16 atias a higaij, 
but the greater part Is cultivated by tliose who receive one-hali of the crop 
for their labour, and wlio are here uncommonly prudent, many of theni 
being entirely free of debt. The lenautb are mrxsfjy low Mulmmmedarts, 
or men who do not despise the plough, and the rent should be p^id by lorn 
e(|ual iiistnlrnents* Why tvilli sucli a system almost the whole rents should 
be farmed, I um at a loss to know; !jut it so happens^ The reason seems 
to be the msb nf keeping a low rental, a eircumatance ahvays most eu- 
gorly Bought* The rental ia Ivcpt just a little higlier than will pay the 
revenue, but the person who farms the rent pays for his place, ami either 
takes a fair rent from the tenants, or sells them a permisaina to occupy, at 
a low rate, for the time that bis engagement losts^ ^ i i ^ - 

The renters are paid by the tenants a certain percentage (one-eighth) m 
afklUion to the rent, the whole of which without any deduction ia remitted 
10 the Zemindar ^ but he furnisher some land, that m given free of rent to 
the mesaeng^ers (Gnrayit and Payiks), that are kept in the villages. I liere 
an; no cliScfs of villas«s (Mai«l*ils). The clerks (Patw(im) and remainhig 
inesBen^ers arc paid hy the f.Mostuiirs) people who funn the rent. I hose, 
who fartn a large amount of rent, remit wtia t is due to Krishnagunh 'J’liose 
fanning'- aioidl portions pay their eugagements to an agent (Tahaiildar) at 
fJdhrail, who also collects from the few farmers, whose rents urn not 
farmed. It was said, that the whole money reiniucd to Krishnagiinj, i.s 
only !>6,0<>0 rs. Even allowing this to he accurate, it will give no idea of 
the Zemiudar’fl profit, unless we take into the account what is paid !)y 
those who farm the rents for their aiJpointments, In all probahilitjr the 
nominal rents are very low, and the tenants h.ave all given security tor its 
payment, and in fact none is alleged to be lost; yet, as usual, no manpay.s 
his rent without the duiiiiing of messengers, who are sent with twice 
a mouth. These messengers and bills are not sent by the renter (:VIos. 
tajir) but by orders of the Zeniiiidar’s agent (Tahasildar), and are a grand 
Bource of revenue. I’he chief estaljlishment, which is kept at Udhrail to 
superintend a collection said to he only of 60,001) rs., and to assist the 
renters, who are said to pay 45,000 rs. at Krishuagunj, is as follows :~ 
1 Tahasildar or steward. 1 deputy (Nayebj. These represent the Sur- 
burahkar or manager.--1 Goinashtah or agent, who represents the Ze- 
mituiar, ami applies his seal to <01 public acts. 1 chief accountant (Seresh- 
tadar). 9 Clerks (Moliurers). 1 Treasurer (Khazanchi)- 1 Valuer of 
money (Fotdar). 1 Tuhkush, who nielta money suspected to be had. 
1 Munshi, or writer of Persian letters. 26 Guards (1 Juiiiadar 24 Bnrti- 
kimdajs) at the treasury. 4 Watchmen (Chankuiars) at the oflice (Ka- 
chfthrt). 3 Keepers of papers CDiifuiris). 1 Chief (Jumadar) of tlmprln- 
eipHl mesaeiigers {Dhaliyata), who arc sent to oltstinaie debtors, and who 
are paid from 2 to 4 onas each message, according to the <listAnce. lie 
emplova people, that hang on, generally voracious curs, who arc glad to 
give, him a large share. Eight chiefs (4 Mirdhae and 4 Gomashtah Mird- 
hasdepuliea of the former) who employ the swarm of starving tatterdema¬ 
lions that are sent, at the rate of from I to 2 anas, to dun ordinary cre¬ 
ditors. 1 sweeper. 

Such an establishment, and the system of farming the reiita nresulhcient 
to ruin any estate, on however good a plan the settlement of its rents may 
have, been made. 

The otiicr great portion of this estate, sitmitcd in the division of Knsl). 
nagiinj, Juay contain fWO.OUO bigaha Oi'iciitta measure, equal to 495.000 
of the customary standard. Of these prolmbly 400,(100 are fully occupied, 
but about onc-sixteeiUli must be deducted for lands that are not assessed. 




Tim furms and mnnvjp;ciueivt arc exact!the same, onlv the rents are his^'hei'. 
It h said, that incladiii;^ i(reat tenants pay ou an 8 anas 

for tlie eust(nnury hij^ab, from winch, on account of tlmse cbari^ea^ orm- 
eighth is dediicfod hy tivose who farm tiie rejits. The oiidcr tenaata pay 
aliaut 1 w a Inguh. One, whose I saw, yaid 21 ra. for IS bigabs, bnt 
his fartn was of a very s;ood soil The lands in Dttlalgunj are umnaged iu 
the san\c way, am! arc still better. 

ffifveli Pimin^ya is nn imnmn^e estate, which Imlon^fcd to the Ilajiia of 
that title, and is'now disputed by se veral Glsimauts, none of wboin, 1 inm- 
^ino, conhl prove any propinqnhy to the last Kaja, In the meautime two 
of the claimants have been appointed [iiaivagera (r^uklul!\ars)j and are 
hound to deliver the mt prolits to the wlio heops tlie mnovtnt in 

deposit^ vnuil Mm suit is dedderb These persons, Srinamyau and the 
widow of Im brothers Lalit, Imve never, 1 believe, iatCFfcred farther in 
the Hjanapenmat, than to p;a roiiiid the <rounl:ry beaff^iug from the tcnanlry, 
although they have a very largo patrimony, and in this Tnoan practice they 
have bad coimiderable sucecs^. The whole iniuiugement: bus been left t,o 
Eaidyannth, a banker of Pnraiiiytij who their security, and bus been 
idmidv memloned m proprietor of an estutc In Scrkur Ttypoor, He is a 
man <>( gOotl abilities, but I presume lins made no attempt to correct me 
nnmerons abuses Umt prevail in the muuagemetit of the estate, which in¬ 
deed Could not roii&onably have becji cxpecanb 

This Pergnuah is scattered tbrougb the divisions of 1 lavcli, DangHthora, 
Oithilgunj^ Kehiingnr, JMatiyari, Arariyn, nml Oondwfcira, and may contain 
iyotween 10 and 11 lac of biguhs Oalentta tneasnre. The measure in three- 
fourths of the estakvis fH) coinmoti cnbite, from which one-teuih is de¬ 
ducted in iiieasurin^r. hi one-fourth the uieasnru is 1(^0 cubits, vyUb the 
same dedLict.i^ni* Thia I suspect is the free laud, as that is the proporMou 
said to hove been alienafed. The 81 ciildts uscfl in the grcalcr part is a 
very little mofc than the Calcutta standanl (L02o). Ttia lands, that have 
been alieiiatol free of tux ui'c said to amoutit to not n great deal less ilnm 
one-fourth of the whole, ami may be alujut 212,000 blguhs, leaving a hu- 
lance of H70>Q()0: almost the whole U rented, Itecaor^e even pasUire pay^ 
gomewlmi; but the laud fully oempied by iKiiHes, gardens, and helits, and 
aasesaed, probably.may be 508,(KK) bigahs, 

About 35 tenontfl (lave Tstcmnr.nn Iciises, on u fixed rent fV>r ever. 
Their leases meutiou either that they hnvo a certaiti iiuiid>er of IdgaUs, or 
certain villages* The remainder is let in two luaimers, one Darbiimli, and 
the other Bigahti: the former is, when it pays so tnnch on each l)igah, 
cordiiigly as it is cuitivated with clifJerent crops pthe other is when ii pays 
so much for every bigalw with whatever it may be eullivatedp l! a HaT- 
buudlllaiyal has cultiviited 60 Iflgabfr, so as to pay a certnin sum, le'^^cw'dl 
not lie tuken during bis lease, except io ft fewv leasci^ rnlled fvasht, some of 
which are in pcipctuU\% others for life. Tenants vvbo luiveBmh cm\ be 
cou 4 >c!led to pay onlv fnr what they uctualiy cultivate. 1110 others are 
called Kiiiiikasht' Tlie BigalUi hinds should be incasuml every yemv iti 
order to ace, that no ucw landa are cuitivati^h 

It h that in a fevv placca Mr* Colcbrooke settled a tale, boMi tor 
lands let by the Ijigah, ond for tboae let l^y Mie iKvture of tlie crop. Per¬ 
haps be may have done BO for the whole, hut, if that titc case, lbu 
shackles have been entirely east olfby the Zemindars, aud, exeepL in a tew 
leases signed by that gcntlemanj there ia now no authority tor the rate but 
the books of the estate, which arc liable lo be altered ; and ueeordiiigly of 
50 persons occupying one village the rate of no two for the same kind of 
land will be the same, and the worst land is often highest mtech Neither 
measure nor rate is mentioned in the lease, the master only engages to take 
uo tfiore than the usual uustom. When the new iciHvnt has niUivoted his 


laiulsi^ if any EvUeutum Js patrl lo form, they are ineEisnreil, :uji! the rent is 
lixe<l hy wlmt appears liy thcueeouats of the estate, to have been paul hy 
hU predecessor, for which tliere is no evidence, hut that of na Hccoimtant, 
liiihlc to corruption, atwyya from poverty, and too often from mdiuatioiK 
It is di^hculi to say, whether the frautis on the raasters or tenanta are most 
nmnerouK- Almost till the leases are for three years, or at least arc very 
short, and are called Slcyadi, or leases for a term of years; and the Ze- 
iniiKkrs allege, that if a new tenant olfers to raise the rale, the old one 
intiet either out, or pay as much as the other offers. In fact I !mmed, 
that in most |>iaces it wa;?\i8ual to consjcler the whole, except that held by 
the leases called Estemurari and Kaslit, aa lei at rack rent. The ccreinony, 
liowever, in oiEiny parts, k peiformed of keeping the accounts, ue if the 
whole were actimlly measured anmniUy, am! valued at a certain rate, anti 
even tins coats an immense sum, as die books are both kept in Hindi and 
Peraiatn ^ ^ 

In many parts agiiiii such methods of rmsing a rent bcin^ nitolerably 
expensive aiHt ti’onldesoine, the Zeinindtirs enticavdia' to let farms, oii a 
short lease without meftsureinenf., which are here called Beiiapi, asiiiSer- 
kar 'Ihjpoor they are celled Guzbtuidi. This tenure shoiikl by nil lawful 
uicrjiis he encoEiraged, and the others eheuked. 

I'he IcnnatB are not reipiired to lind security before they enter; mh 
w'kely Eiml properly done on the esPUc of the KrishimguErj Rajas, hut seen- 
rity is demanded, when the crop is ripe, a most vidiiinoas piuctice, which 
ought to be proinbited under the most aevere penalties; and all such secu* 
ritics idiould in Ieuv be conshlered as void ; for, the crop being in danger 
of spoiling, the agent may compel the tenant to accede to-whatever terms 
he plcascfl, otberwise he will rake objections to the security- In fact the 
eliimour, at least, of the teuauts on this estEite are very loud against such 
illegal demands; mA it is obviims, that this practice opens the door for 
their being exacted with impimity* 

The whole of the rents are fanned, and the expense of collection is 
great. The fanner or Mostajir is allowed 6 6-16 per c-cnt. on t!ie amount 
of the gross rentul, besides all lands out of lease, and whatever additimml 
rent he may impose ; Init this seldr)m appears on tlie books, because he 
usually takes a present, and avoids giving trrml)le either to himself or the 
tenants, and the Zemindar docs not urge him, because he rtlso receives hU 
presents, and thus makes a profit vvitlibutraicdng his rental. The Mostojir 
in fact has only i? 1-S rs, per cent.; and the other profits to answer for 
\m\ debts and hk estahlkhincnt ; for lie allows to the village clerks 4 1-4 
ra. per cent., for the village CBtabikhineut of messeugeis CGorayits and 
Peyadas), and chiefs of villages (MandaU), where such are employed, vrhich 
is not every wiiore the case, and also fur atariouaiy* The village clerk i$ 
also avowedlv allowed to take U4 aim (Paiya) mi the rupee from every 
tenant | but of this lie pays a slmi'C to the Zemindar, which I suppose does 
not appear on the books. * Where the Mahah or land farmed to a Mostajir 
is sioull, as is usually the case in this Ferguiiuh, he h allowed to act as 
clerk (Patwari), and receives all the em^dmiicnts. There is not much knd 
grauted to the establishment, but a goad deal to the do mesne skvea 
(K ha was; belonging to the family. 

iHutianpoor (Suhaiipoor Ohid.) in the time of Aklmr was a subdivision of 
Puraniyu, but it has since received great additions from Morang, and may 
contain’ at>out 455,000 bigahs. It bsaid, that above H0,000 bigalis are not 
asBcaiicd, end of the vewiaiiulcr about 268,000 bigalia nmy be fully occupied, 
[»iit almost the whole pays rent, 

A Persian of some distlivctioEi, novy in Ids native couniry, has a lease in 
perpetuity and trimsferablc by sale, of 30 villages, for which he pays only 
2id)(K> 1 * 8 . u year. He \m ako 12 Manzahs free, but tlieisie are estimuted 



m contain only 9000 hwt the bigali i$ excecOinjifiy hein^? 

nearly an acre* Jih whole net pniceedi^, as managed by u Bralunua at 
such a distance, la 22,000 re, a year, which does very great credit to the 
manager. The remainder h let in the same maunevas Hureli Puruniia. 
1’he whole retits of the part «F this estate, remaining to the licira of the 
Pnrnniya family, have been farnned to Bhairav Dat Malfik, a scribe of Mi- 
thiia, for 4B,b90 rs, 6 anas ? piee. He has let the whole to uruier-renters, 
who each pay from 200 to 7t50 rs, Tbo-^e, who pay under 500 rs.* collect 
for themselves. O'hose, who pay from fiU0 to300D rs* rent keep one clerk 
(Patwari). Those, who held more, keep from one to two aaslstaids (Mo- 
hurers)* One half of the messengersK (Gomyits) are paid in land, at the 
cost of the landlord ; every other expense is paid iiy the faimcr of the 
rents, for which he is nllowei! one ana on the rupee, and is arisw'crahle for 
all itrrears. The retUer always tukes the estate, at what it appears rented 
in tlic hooks, and his profit is to arise from the dificrcnce between that, 
and \y\ini he can let it, and from the deduction of l-lf> allovvcd for the ex¬ 
pense of collection. The gross rental should itierefore he 51,82.9 rs. 11 
aita^ ^ but the tenants pay J-4 ana on the rupee more to the clerks, which 
they should give as a private bonus to llie landlord, under the name of 
miran. This atnoiuitii>||' to809rs, 13 anas Sgaiidas the teuaiils should pay 
only 52,639 rs 8 anas 8g. w'hidi is at the rate of very little more than 3 
anas a bigah, Calcatta nicagnre; for the rent of fallow land of pasture, ami 
of grass for thatch are fully adefpmle to make up for the lands given to 
jmessengers, and to the domestic slaves of the family * This is nothing 
like, wind the greater part of tenatjts puy* The high ranks may indeed 
pay at such a rate, hu t tlie lower classes, and tnnJesmen pay at least 8 anas 
bigab, and the diffei^cnco is taken by the chief renter, for the under rciuera 
are, I suppose contented with the UlC of the rent> for thrir expense and pro¬ 
fit. Were we to iuspect the books of the estate we should perhaps only fiud 
a small part let to tenants; but the whole of what is occupied, either pays a 
regular rent to the Mosttijir, or the tenants give him a conskJej'atloii to 
wave his rights of alleriug the nature of their payments. We cannot, us 
1 have said, allow to the under renters less than 146 of the actual pay¬ 
ments to make up their expense und risk of bad rents, with a reasona¬ 
ble profit; and w-e may judge uf the great amount of the siirplus, that the 
chief renter draws, by the sisse of hla estiiblishinent, which I am told Is as 
follows 

I Htevvard (Tahasildar) per mensem 50 ns.; 1 deputy (Nayeh) 25 rs. 

1 Persian letter writer (Munshi) 15 ra j I Persian accountant (Screslitah- 
clar) 15 ra.; Hk clerk (Mollorerj 10 ra.j Hindi accountant (Amanut 
Navis) 10 rs.; Hk aBsistant (Peshkar) 7 rs. 8 auaa; 1 chief guard of the 
treasure {duiDadar), (> rs.j 5 guards Lmder him (Burukamlaja), 12 ra* 
8 anas', 1 Valuer of numey (Parkhiya), 3 rs, j 2 Chief messengers 
(JVlirdhas), 6 rs. | their deputies (Nayebe), 3 rs ,; 64 iVlesseugere (Payiks) 
have land; 2 Watchmen have hind (Paahwaii); 2 other waichmen/3 rs* 
8 anas; 1 Keejier (jf papers (Dufturi), 2 rs.; I Sweeper 1 r.; I Torch 
bearer (Mushakhi,) 2 rs. j Oil and stationary, 7rs,; Total 178 r^. 8 anas. 
2142 rs. a year. 

The 43,690 rs, paid by the fanner of the rciila, k not all clear profit 
to the kitdlord. Besides a heavy establkUmcnf, which he supports at Puru- 
liiya, he has on tliis estate asfoljow^s-—1 Agent (Gomashtah) who sign^aud 
reals all public, deedu, 41 rs.; 1 Deputy (Nayeb), 15 rs,; 1 Clerk (Mouurer), 
10 rs.; 1 Deputy, Ditto, 5 rs.; 1 Chief messenger, who sends (ftiohasels) 
messeugers to (lull the tetiants, 3 rs*; iVloiithly 74 rs. These collect only 
the Miran, which noiniualiy woultl only pay their vvages. 

7'ir<xMarda estate nmy contain 276,000 bigabs, of which perhaps 22,000 
are not assessed* Of the remainder perhaps 149,000 are fully occupied. 
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'J’he tiicfth was onffinallv a Svitiflre of 100 cubits caeli siOe, or wa^ ciiital 
to Calcutta ineaBiire, Mr. Colebrooke, it is 

leases sbouiti b? in verpctuity, anrl tlwi. tbe whole tends of each vii age 
shonlfi Ite let at one rate {Elcdurl), which vm-jed >9 ‘“,.1" i ’ 

accordiiitf as tliere were more or less of a good soil, rins, a thougli a 
much hotter nian than the (dtemt)tiu^ to tix a rent on each higah, aoooiU- 
iiio to the nature of the crop, leaves g'reat room lor oppression amt trami. 


%L 


a faioiirite irettiiiK all his land good, while those who will not agi ec to 
be snuoesseci, get nothing but fields of the worst tmality. Iha evil ot 
lease* in perpetuity had probably existed before the solilement made by 
Mr. Coleliro^e, so that it was indlspensible. The tenants J,Wre 

plained, that this assessroeut ms too tieavy, they and the /eimnddrs 
agreesl, that the bigah should be extended to 120 cubits, and that tiie latc 
should rise to from 16 to 20 aims, in which the tenants were gross y de¬ 
ceived j for in place of lowering the,rent it was considerably ‘y^ed, this 
being Ht the rate of from 11 to 13 anas for the old bigab, iti a pluee ,of 
from 10 to 12 anas. Not that tins is by any means too high, being at the 
rate of from 7 to 3 anas a Calcutta bigab. Not only what is actimUy cul* 
livaled, but» good deal, that ia fallow, pays thus rent, which '>“»V 
the averngc rent of the cultivated land to about 10 anas, a rate which in 
present circumstances is sufficient to incite industry without being oppres¬ 
sive, nrovidcHi it is levied fairly, as Duiar ftmgha practises. I be estate 
now contains about 66,000 large biguhs fully oecupieth^ '''**tvSm 
fifth more in fallow, making in all 70 dHX), which should be rented at from 
16 to 20 anas a bigall, with an addition of l-b4th part (Paiya, i-e- o m 
<|uivrter ana) given' to the clerk) but in two or three nilages »^i the 
frontier of ^^orallg some deductitm is allOweti, herds ot ivdd animals 
pouring in from the wastes of that country. 

Dular Singha keeps in his own management a farm UUimar) ot OUW ot 
these bigabs, one half of which be ciiltlrates by, his slaves and Inretl 
servants'and the other, by those vvho take oiie Imlf of tiie crop mr liieir 
trouble. The losses, which oven a man of lii.s activity must sutrer uy 
fraud, should allow little profit onanch u concern ; but he bus vast herds o 
cattle, for which it is necessary to provide, and from which lie derives ,a soliil 
<rain • and at the same time dimrnislics hia rental (Hustbud), a cirCiim- 
stanch most eagerly attended to by even the most intelligent /emindars. 
Besides he is probaldy in hopes of being able to withdraw these lamls 
from the assessed estate, as would appear to have been d^one in the estates 
of the Ilaiii of Tirahoot as will be afterwards mentioneil. We has given 
18()0big:dis to about W) men called Jaygirdars, who are fellows of some 
courage, and who pav only 25t1 rs. a year; but arc bound to oppose, the 
iiicursioiia of wild beasts from Morang. Ihey also pratend, that they 
oppose the passage of thieves, although scaudal gums a (liftereat turn to 
the miture of their employment, espeeudly in the time ot Ms 
gives ah out 600 higahs free of rent to 20 mesaeugera (ftayiks) that a*jeml 
him, and SO to their chief called a serdar. What remaiii^s troiu 4000 
bigahs of lands •granted for service goes to lus slaves fhe mnainmg 
70,000 higahs ia divided into Taluks, in the sisieof which there is no v^y 
material diflhrenee, which is of nmeh importance towards ccMomy^ On 
moat estates one Taluk will be 200 bigahs, and another 16,000, so that 
the person, who has charge of the one, cannot live, by fair means j and 
he who lias charge of the other, cannot perform a half of the duty. Ju 
each Taluk he aUows only one clerk (Patwari) and one messenger 
(GoraviOj who nn* mihf in money, i« proportion to the value ot tneir re- 
ceipw. 'The clerk receives U64lh .part of the amount of collecuon.s, 
which, although paid liy the tenants, actually comes trom the miuster. 



and, if he cotlects lO(K) !■«., he gets 24 rs. h year, in ail 39 rs- 10 anas. 
The messeiigev gets 13 rs. n year, aiul of course licgs or takes from the 
tenantrt, a poor but gebferal economy, from which even Diilar has in»t been 
able to escape. The villaga expense of collection is therefore a trifle 
more than 6 per cent. No jiatt of the rents are farnteii. His own atewnrd 
and servants receive the money from the village clerks, and account to a 
tuBstsr who narrowly inspects their coiKiiict. I heard no estimate of the 
expense of this estahJishmcut; but I have no doubt, that it is under 6 
)>er cent, on the rental. Being on the immediate frontier of Morang, to 
M'hlch every rogue can ivith facility escape, he no doubt lose.'i by arrears } 
hilt his people arc so little oppressed, when compared with those of ail 
the neighbouring trstates, whose rents aro farmed, that his lands are imtne- 
diateJy occupial. I have entered into this detail to explain the proper 
inanngetnent of an estate, in which the only defect is the perpetuity of 
the leases. ■' 

Now, when the rents are feimitwl to B new nian for n few years, he 
endeavours to enter into what is uaHed a Bejuribi agreement. By this 
he agrees with the tenants, for a certain term of years, not to measure 
any farm, Imt in consideration of a general average per centage, on what 
each innii paid when be agrees to give him a lease for a certain number of 
years at that increased rate. It is understood, that those, who pay only 
oue-half or three-fourth of the full rate, are entirely exempt from this 
increase, und therefore use all their influence to bring ubont the ngree- 
ruent, which saves tlienti from measureiiieut. The rent, is therefore always 
rising on the lands, that are assessed at the high rate, because the adtli- 
tioiial per centage is added to the rent, until it hecomcfi so high, that the 
tenant runs a^yay, and then the farm is let for a trifle to induce a tenant 
to enter; but this trifle is called Parduruli, in order to subject it to the 
rise, that is nlwaye going on. Tims even in the full rute there is no re¬ 
gularity, all jutenBeiliate stage.? may be found, from a very trifle to such 
a rate, us is no longer toleralde. This Bejurihi agremnont is the excess 
id' evil maoageiineiit on an estate let by a measurement of crops. No 
owner of an estate exempted from aaaessment permits it, and it should 
be rendered totally illegal; but it is one of those evils, which naturally 
result from the system of leases in perpetuity. The rates on Pardur.nh 
land, I understfind, are as follows. Ball land, which produces two crops 
or one crop of rice, from 20 to 40 aims a bigah j iCkfusIi laiul, ivhlch 
produces one crop of Turi, Sarisha, Arahtir of Maruya, from 18 to 36 
aiias; Chaiimasi lam], which pnalucea one crop of wheat, bariey> lirmeed 
or the finer kinds of pulse, from 12 to 2d anas; Janggala, or laud pro¬ 
ducing coarse pul.'ie after one ploughing, from 5 to 12 anas} kitchen 
gardens from 2d to 42 anas; ground rent of houses for labourers IGO anas, 
from tradesmen 128 anas ; pasture or grass for thatch from 4 to 8 anas. 

Having now treated of all the esfntc.s,* which the Puraiiiyu family pos¬ 
sessed at the demise of tin; last occupant, I bIuiII now give a general re- 
capituktiou. 

The revenue is almost 3,74,000 rs., and the net aetutsl profit, under the 
present niiamauagernenf, i,s said to be i .30,000 rs., or rather more than 
342^ percent- on the revenue. 


* A considerable tietail is uceesaarily omitted,—Bo. 





KSTATtsS. 



Ilavt^H 
Sri poor 
Fu tell poor 
SuUaupoor 
Harawiit 
Nathpoor 
Oot'uri . 
Katiyar . 
Kamaripoor 
Baraganff 
Amirabud 
Kamhivarj 
Sambalpoor 
Rok tin poor 
Totar" 



Fxtenl in Calcutta Bif^aba 


Total exclusive 
of Free I/and. 


Actual iy 
occiipietf. 


3,7(>,(KK» 

7,51,000 

3,44,000 

y,75,W)0 

58,000 

2,47,000 

1,25:000 

08,000 

1,41,000 

7,000 

25,000 

10,500 

49,000 

a small parti mi in 


5,08,000 
6,24,01X1 
2,00,000 
2,t;8,000 
40,000 
1,64,000 
81,OO0 
62,0tKl 
94,000 
4,000 
16,000 
6,700 
31,000 
Khartva. 


80,00,500 


20,99,000 












CJHAPTER VII r. 


A.IITS, CO>lME:».Gt;j Ac. 


The arts. —For an estiinate of the number of each class 
of artists, I in general refer to the Appendix. In this no 
respect is had to caste. For instance some milkmen (Jat) 
are Moslems, some Goyalas, Hindus; botli are included 
under one head : but there are many both of the Jat and 
Goyalas, who do not prepare curds nor Ghi; in the table 
such are not mentioned. 

Fink arts.—I n my account of the topography and con¬ 
dition of the people I have said all that has occurred to roe, 
concerning the state of iircbitecture, ancient or modern. In 
the whole district there certainly is not one decent native 
building, nor is there one erected by Europeans, that has 
the amallest claim to merit as a work of elegance; and, so 
far as we can judge from the remam.s, the case has always 

been the same. _ i i r 

Sculpture, statuary, and painting, are on as bad a tooting 

as in lionggopoor. The painters mentioned in the table are 

employed to draw representations of the gods, as monstrous 

as their images, to the last degree rude, and very often highly 

indecent. , . , ..i 

The Hindi women of low' rank frequently sivig, when they 

make offerings to the gods, and at marriages, and some 
of the impure tribes in this manner greet strangers, who are 
passing their village, when from the rank of the passeiipr 
they expect a present. Persons of high rank, except a tew 
dissipated young men, never either sing or perform on any 
musical instrument, to do either of which m considered as 

exceedingly disgraceful. , , . t> 

Common arts.— Tent makers (Xhimahdoz) at Puramya 
form a separate profession; and are a principal kind ot 
artists, who hire many tailors to work under thein. Ine 
tents which they make, are usually of the kind called lie- 
choba, which has 1 poles, one at each corner of the roof, 



wbicli rises in ii pyramitl, iirul is supported by bamboo 
splits veacbing IVom the bottom to the summit, feucli tents 
cannot be larger and they are only of use in fine cool wea¬ 
ther, as they can have no fly to turn either sun or rain; but 
ill the cool season they are easily carried, and easily pitched, 
and the natives of rank, when on their pilgrimages find them 
very convenient. Some are exported. The same people 
make neat enough bodies for the carriages, in which the 
people of rank travel. Those of an ordinary sort are made 
by the common tailors. 

Tlie barbers are not so much respected as towards the 
east; but are exceedingly numerous. Some of them are 
Moslems, and aome condescend to weave, when they are in 
want of more honourable employment. The farmers usually 
contract for a cjuantity of gi’ain, others pay in money ; in the 
western parts at least they do not frequent markets. They 
pare the nails of women; but never cut their hair, an ope¬ 
ration to which no woman of the least decency would 
submit. 

Those who prepare tooth powder (Missiwalehs) arc on 
the same footing as in Diuajpoor. Many people make their 
own, and there seem to be various other ingredients besides 
those I have mentioned before; but tliese seem to be the 
most ajiproved. The fruit called Tai in Dinajpoor, here 
called Tuiri, is the pod of the Ceesalpmuh that is used in 
dying. 

As the most common female ornament is a thick layer of 
red lead covering the wdiole foreliead, the quantity used here 
is very great. Accordingly a good many people five by 
preparing this paint. It is made of 3 qualities, and at 3 
different places I procured estimates of the charges and 
profit. At Puraniya the charge for one Ghani or grinding 
is as follows :— 

iSsers 64 (s. w.) of lead 6 rs. 2b sors of Khari (a coarse Glau¬ 
bers’ salt. 10 aims; 1 ser tmrefiiietl salt petre 2 anas grinding 8 anas a 
pot 2 anas firewood, about 480 sers. 1 r. 4 anas. Total 8 I's. iOanaa. 

The w'hole operation occupies 4 days, and gives 30 yJ} 
sera of red lead, which sells at .sers for the rupee “ li2 rs. 
4 anas, leaving a profit of 3 rs. 10 anas. 

The materials for the coarse kind are 8 sets of lead, 
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Sii sers of the iinpiire sulpluite of soda, and 2 sers of the 
impure nitrate of potash. This gives 1 man of the red lead. 
The expense of fuel is probably much less. I could not 
procure a view of the operation. The proportion of tlte 
ingredients at Dhamdalm was .“itated dilferently. The charges 
for making the best kind were said to be as follows: the 
man usually grinds 5 times a niontbj and keeps a servant; 
for he does nothing himself but supermtend. The servant's 
wages are 3 rupees, coming to !) anas, 12 gandas on each 
grinding. ^J.'hen the in site rials are as follows; 

30 sera of lead 12 ra. 10 Sera impure siilpliat.e of soda 6 aEVaa. 2 sers im¬ 
pure nitrHte of pwtasli fi anas. Pots 4 anas, Griadiii^' 2 anas. Servant’s 
wages EWias. I2g'anda3. Firewood fl anas, Total 14 rs. 1 niias. 12 gandas. 
This gives 41 sers of red leiuJ worth at IG rs, a man. IGrs. Gauas, 8|^and«s. 
Profit 2 rs. 4 anas. IG gimds. 

Ill the bad kind, at Dhamdahe, ecpial quantities of lead 
and impure sulphate of soda are used. The people never 
work in tlie highest part of the floods, the soil being then 
too damp, so that the operation will not succeed. They 
only therefore work 10 months in the year; and with very 
little capital, and no labour, make a very good profit, of 
perhaps 90 or 100 rupees a year. 

Those wdio make ornaments of liuc (Lahari) are pretty 
numerou.s, and the profession is followed bj' both Hindus and 
Moslems, The women work as well a.s the men; but from 
their other avocations, such as beating rice, do not find time 
to make so many bracelets. At Puransyu the following es¬ 
timate was given of a man's monthly labour and charges. 

7 sers of ebell lac, at from 3 to 4 anas, 1 r. 8 a. 10 g ; colours 1 r. 5 a. 
— 2 r. 13 a. 10 g; 28 pairs of bracelets at tVeun 3 to G auas, 7 rs. Profit 
4 rs. 2 a. 10 g. 

At Dliamdiiha are said to reside 3 families (Churigav) who 
prepare glass bracelets or rings from the impure Soda 
(Usmati) of the country. I could not see their operation; 
but it probably does not differ materially, from that des¬ 
cribed in my account of Mysore. The glass is very opaque and 
imiiorfect, and is caileAKangch, while proper glass is called, 
Sisi. l^ven our w ine bottles are called Sisi; but China ware, 
from it.s opacity is called Kangch. At Puraniya are 2 families, 
who melt broken European glass, and blow .small bottles, in 
which the natives hold scented oils; I did not see their ]n’ocess. 





Except hi the eastern part of the district .shells are not 
used as ornaments., and even there the artists, who work in 
this kind of material are rude and unskilful. In this district 
many of the Hindus, (ordinary sinners) do not think it neces¬ 
sary to Avear heads} and it is only true' Avorshippers (Bhakat) 
that shoAV this external sign of religion. Accordingly the 
bead makers are confined to the eastern parts of the district, 
where the manners of Bengal prevail. Dabgars make 
leathern bags for holding oil and prepared butter (Glii), using 
for the purpose ox-hides, although Avhen they sell to a Hindu 
they pretend that the hide of the buffaloe has been used ; 
the Hindus' conscience is satisfied, and he uses the Ghi Avith- 
out scruple ; although strictly speaking, I believ'e his food 
ought to be considered as defiled by having been kept in a 
bag of any leather, A sight of the bags in use here Avoutd 
satisfy any reasonable European of the soundness of the 
Hindu doctrine, in considering them unclean. 

No persons live by making Avax candles, or matches; but 
at the capital some people (Mushalchi) live by making torches 
of an exceedingly rude nature, such as are commonly employed 
in India. Some old rags are bound up into a roll, about 18 
inches long and ■! inches in circumference. This is kindled 
at one end, anti oil is occasionally poured on it from a brass 
bottle, Avhile the torch is fastened on a sharp pointed iron by 
which it is held. The distillers are very numerous and well 
employed; they distil from rice alone. 

The milkmen, who prepare curds ami butter, are of both 
religions and of several castes. Those v?ho foil oav these profet- 
sioiiB, in order to distinguish tliem from their hretln'en, avIio 
merely tend the flocks, are here called Dalnyars or Curdraen. 
Although they have some cattle, tlvey are not near so wealtliy 
as many of those avIio tend the cattle, some of aa’Iiosg herds 
arc very numemus. Cow^s milk in this district is very seldom 
made into butter. It is boiled, and allowed to become acid, 
and to curdle, and then is sold. The buffalo’s milk is ahnosi; 
alway-s made into butter. Some of the curd-men boil it, 
others do not, and adhere obstinately to their custom. A 
man, whose father did not boil the milk, when lie avrs going 
to make butter, Avould incur severe disgrace, Avere be to in¬ 
troduce into his economy this innovation ; and on the contrary 
be, who once has boiled milk, Avill on no nceouiU omit tliat 
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operation ; neither has he any oi)jcction to make curds of 
boiled rnilkj tho point of difHculty ties entirely in the butter. 
The natives consider the Ghi, that has been prepared from 
boiled milk, both as of a superior flavour, anti less liable to 
injury from being long kept; yet by lar the greater paitis 
hei'e prepared iii the other manner. The visual practice here is 
for the curdman to deliver to the owner of the herd, I ser of 
Ghi for every 12 sers of milk, that he received trom the man, 
who tends the cattle} the remainder of the Ghi, and the 
curds, are the profit. It is said, that in ttie winter S sera of 
milk give 1 ser of Ghi, while in spring 10 sers of milk, and in 
the rainy season 12 sers are required. At the latter time 
the cattle are always in the villages, and the curds or butter¬ 
milk can be sold, while in the former period the cattle are 
generally in Morang, and there is no sale, except for the 
Ghi. The curd-men often pay for the milk in advance, and 
are enabled to do so by money, which merchants advance, 
for few have a capital suflicient. The people use a good 
deal of milk merely hoiled ; for as it comes from the cow, 
it is considered too insipid; but they still more wunmonly 
use what has curdled by being allowed to stand, until it sours. 

At the capital are seven houses of bakers (Nanwai), who 
prepare bread after the Muhaminedan manner, which is fer¬ 
mented or leavenetl. They ax'e also a kind ol cooks, and sell 
ready-dressed meat, beef and mutton. Their oven is just the 
reverse of the European kind. It consists of a large jar of 
coarse potters’ ware, in which a fire is kindled. I’he bread 
is stuck on the outside of the jaj-. It ia well-raised good bread, 
but always in flat cakes, the oven would not be sufficient to 
bake a thick loaf. 

In the capital are 10 families of cooks (Bawarchi), who on 
great occasions are employed by the Mo.slems. We may 
judge of their skill by knowing, that they are paid by the 
man weight. The usual rate is 8 anas for about every 82 lbs. 
of rice that they boil, the other articles go for nothing. ^ Where 
lean tough fowls, kids, or goats are the only materials that 
can be procured, no doubt the Hindustani cookery answ'ers 
better than the European, especially than the English; hut 
where the meat is tolerable, I observe few Europeans that 
partake of these eastern dishes. 

Those who work in durable materials are pretty numerous; 





but the quantity uf tuHJsehoUi furniture is vevy-sniall, and the 
proficiency oF the workmen still less than that of those to¬ 
wards the ea-it. The chief occupation of the carpenters is 
the making carts, or other wheel-carriages, in which they 
Jiave siiowm considerable ingenuity, especially in fastening the 
wlieels.^ These are suspended bn a small iron spindle, sup¬ 
ported between the carriage on the inside, and On the outside 
by two sticks, that are hung from above. The plan seems to 
have many advantages. Its principal excellence seems to 
consist in the method of suspending thewdieela, by which the 
fyiction is made to fall equally on botli sides, whereas with an 
axle-tree the friction is chiefly oblique, by which its effects 
seem to be greatly increased. A suiali Puraniya cart with 
two little wheels, and two oxen, will with ease carry \2 7uafu', 
(96 s. w.) when tri^velling at the rate of IS miles a day. 
For short distances, they take a half moi-e, and the driver 
always rides on bis cart. The roads, although level, are ex¬ 
ceedingly rough, being either altogether unformed or misera¬ 
bly cut by the wheels, as they consist entirely of earth. The 
carriage used by persons of rank for travelling in, is exactly 
on the same prineiple; but the carpenter does not make the 
body; that is constructed by tailors, or tent-makers. 

The workers in the precious metals are numerous ; but are 
said to have little employment. One man, I was informed by 
the officers at Krishnaguiij, was one of the best native work¬ 
men that they had ever seen; but this is a very uncommon 
case. In general their w'ork is extremely j’ude, and they have 
iK> capital. Several of the'goldsmiths in this district engrave 
seals ; but also practise the other branches of their profes¬ 
sion. There is none wlio lives by engaving alone. Here, as 
well as ill Dinajpoor and Konggopoor, among the Alubam- 
ineduTi copper-smiths are .some artists, who tin the inside of 
vessels used in cookery. They also wor-k in other branches 
of the art, and do not form a separate class of tradesmen. 
This is an art introduced by the Moslems, and the Hindus 
have not yet had the sense to use vessels secured in this 
manner, from the deleterious effects of the copper. 

At Puraniya in Abdullahnagar are 10 houses of copper¬ 
smiths, descended from Mohan Saha, who only make the 
covers (Serposh) for the bowls of the implement used for 
smoking tobacco. They are considered as very fine workmen, 



aiKl will not insti'isct any interloper. Their work is chiefly used 
ill the country, but in Calcutta is in high repute, and sells dear. 
It is often inlaid with silver. 


At Puraniya, 1 had a full opportunity of examining the 
process for making the compound metal called Bidri, in which 
the workmen of that town have acquired some celebrity; and 
by a sub-division of labour, very unusual in India, have acquired 
some dexterity, I soon learned that I had been totally mis¬ 
informed with regard to the ii>grediehts, and that the metal 
contains no iron. The worJtinen are usually divided into 
three classes, and sometimes into four. One set melt anti 
cast the metal; another turn it to complete the shape; a third 
carve and inlay the work with the silver; and a fourth give it 
a final polish, and stain the metid black, which is done in 
order to show the inlaid figures to advantage, and to conceal 
the tarnisli, which in time the metal would acquire. I'he 
same set of workmen often finish both of the last mentioned 
operations. 

The grand component part of the Bidri is the metal called 
by the natives Justah, which is imported by sea, I believe, 
from China. In my account of the former districts I have 
called it pewter; but, I believe, it is a tolerably pure siinr, 
and the same with the Tutenago of tlie older chymical writer.^; 
but I have had no convenience for assaying it. The other 
ingredients are copper and lead. In the experiment that I 
saw, the workmen took 12,360 grains of Justali, 460 grains of 
copper, and 414 grains of lead. The greater part of the 
Justah w.is put in one earthen crucible, the lead, copper, 
and a small quantity of Justah were put in a .smaller, which 
wa.s covered W'ith a cap of kneaded chiy, in which a small 
perforation was made. Both crucibles were coated outside 
and inside with cow-dung. A small pit was dug, and filled 
with cakes of dry cow-dung, which were kindled, and when 
the fire had burned sometime, the crucibles were put in, and 
covered with fresh fuel. When the workman judged that 
the metals were fused, he opened tlie fire, took up tlae .small 
crucible, and poured its contents into the larger, wlmre the 
surface of the melted matter was covered with yellow scorite. 
He then to prevent (aalcination, threw into the crucible a 
mixture of resin and bees’ wax, and having heated the alloy 
some little time, be poured it into a mould, wliicl; was made 






of baked clay. Tlie work is uow delivered to men who com¬ 
plete. the shape, by tiirningit in a lathe. 

It then goes to another set of workmen, who are to inlay 
flowers or other ornaments of silver. These artists first rub 
the Bulri with blue vitriol (super sulphate of copper), and 
water, which gives its surface a black colour, but this is not 
fixed, and la removable by washing. It is intended as a means 
of enabling the workman move readily to distinguish the 
figures that he traces. This he does with a sharp-pointed 
instrument of steel. Having traced the figure, he cuts it out 
with small chisels of various shapes, and then with a hammer 
and punch, fills the cavities with small plates of silver, which 
adhere firmly to the Bidri. The wox*k is tlien completed 
either by the same mei! or by another set. A final polish is 
given to the Whole by rubbing it, first with cakes made of 
Ksheli lac and powdered corundum, and then with a piece of 
charcoal. When the polish has been completed, a perma¬ 
nent black stain is given to the Bidri by the following process. 
Take of iSal ammoniac 1 Tola, of unrefined nitre | Tola, of a 
saline earth procured from old mud walls l^Tola. These 
are rubbed with a little water into a paste, with which the 
Bidri is smeared. Then it is rubbed with a little rape-seed 
oil, and that with powdered charcoal. These are allowed to 
remain four days, when they are vvashed away, and the Bidri 
is found of a fine black colour, which is not afiected by wmter, 
nor is the metal subject to rust. It yields little to the hammer, 
and breaks when violently beaten; but is very far from being 
brittle. It is not nearly so fusible as tin, or as Justah; but 
melts more readily than copper. 

The articles chiefly made of Bidri are various parts of the 
implements used for smoking tobacco, and spitting pots. 
Many other things are made, when commissioned; but these 
are the only articles, for which there is a common demand. 
Tlie art seems to have been introduced by the Moguls from 
tile west of India. The melters and turners make but poor 
wages, the inlayers and polishers receive high pay. The 
goods are usually made entirely by the people, who sell them, 
and who hire the workmen from day to day. 

None of the blacksmiths have any celebrity. The common 
run mei'ely make the ordinary iinplements of agriculture, and 
finish the wooden work a.s well as the parts made of iron. They 
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CLEANING AND SPINNING COTTON, 

are commonly paid iu grain, make good wages, and are con¬ 
stantly employed. The better workmen make very coarse 
knives and scizzors, swords, spears, lamps, locks, and such 
other hard ware as is in demand} bat all, that has any pre¬ 
tension to goodness is imported. 

TheDhunaru, or those who clean cotton by an instrument like 
a bow, are in this district very numerous. In some parts, as 
ill JDinajpoor and lionggopoor, these people prepare that 
cotton only, which is intended for quilts, but In some places 
they also lit it for being spun. They take a little cotton at 
a time, beat it, and give it at the markets to the women that 
spin, Irorii whom they in exchange receive thread. The 
thread they again give to tiie merchant, and receive more 
cotton, and a little money for surplus value of the thread. 
'1 hey have no capital, and are in general mo.st abatidoned 
drunkards. At Puraniya it was said, that they bought the 
cotton wool at 3 ^ sets (85 s. w.) for the rupee, and sold the 
clean at sers (SS i s. w.) for the rupee. In cleaning, each 
ser of 85 s.w. is reduced only to ^ s.w. for the operation 
is not done completely, so as to fit the wool entirely for being 
spun. On every rupee’s worth of cotton they have therefore 
a profit of 41 anas; and a woman can daily sell from 1 to 2 
rs, worth, wdiich her husband has cleaned. When they 
choose to be sober and work, they therefore make very 
large profits, from 4 to 8 anas a day. 

No caste is here disgraced by spinning cotton, and a very 
large proportion of the wmmen spin some every day, when 
their other occupations permit; bnt no great number sit con¬ 
stantly at their wheel. In the south-ciist corner some fine 
thread is made with the small iron spindle (Takuya), but by 
far the greater part is coarse, and is spun by a wheel. At 
Bholahat it was stated, that a woman, who does not beat 
rice, and does no work but spin, cook and look after her 
family, can in a month spin on the wheel 11 sers of middling 
fine thread, which sells at 1^ ser foe the rupee=:l r. ^ anas 
8 pice. She buys 5 sers of cotton with the seed, which costs 
8 anas, and goes herself through all the operations of clean¬ 
ing and spinning. Her gain is 10| anas. The ser is 75 s.w. 
(1,92.5 lb.). A woman, spinning fine thread with a spindle 
(no distaff'), buys 1 ser of rough cotton, which gives of 
wool prepared for spinning, and this gives of a ser of 
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thread, w^ortli one rupee. The wool here being worth I 
anas. Her monthly profit will be H'-yij anas It is cliiefly wornen 
of rank, who spin in this manner, and these do no other work. 

The greater part of the thread is however made from the 
cotton wool, that is imported from the west of India. At 
Dulalgunj the most common thread is worth 1| sers (SO s. w. 
or 05 the ser) for a rupee. The weaver usually gives 
Ig ser of the clean wool for 1 aer of thread, 1 J Chhatak 
or part is lost in the operation; the women therefore for 
spinning 1 J 3Sr of wool has 6 j Chhataks of tliread worth al¬ 
most 14 ^ anas ; br.t she takes 2 months to spin this quantity. 

3 ^ sers of wool selling for a rupee, every 100 rs. w'^orth of 
this will produce 174 rs. worth of thread. Ibis is about a 
fail* state of the coarser kind of thread. The native agents 
dependent on the Company’s factory at English bazar, whom 
I found very intelligent men, and, from the kindness of Mr. 

Seton, very attentive, agreed sufficiently near with the ac¬ 
counts given hy the spinners of Bliolaliat, because they dealt 
in the fine threads, which sell at from 10 to 16 s. w. for the 
rupee. They say, that the women in the vicinity of Kaligang 
spin with a fine spindle, made of bamboo, to which weight 
is given by a little ball of unbaked clay* I be material is the 
cotton w'ool from the west of India, wliich in cleaning, for 
such fine thread, loses ^ of its weight, and scarcely amounts 
to more than part of tlie value of the thread. W omen, 
according to these people, at their tisual rate of spinning, 
clear only 4 anas a month, hut, if a woman sat close, and. did 
no other work, she would clear 15 anas. 

We thus have the proportion of the value of the raw ma¬ 
terial to that of the thread varying from to yt,?- From 
the ignorance of accounts, under' which most of the manu¬ 
facturers labour, it becomes almost impossible to draw general 
results, except by vague conjecture, and I often find occasion 
on such subjects to change my opinion. I am persuaded, 
that in Dinajpoor I have made the average rate of profit too 
high i having taken ray estimates from the chief manufac¬ 
turing places, where the goods are far above the average 
value. I tlo not however think, that I have overrated the 
total amount of the thread, and must therefore suppose, that 
the quantity of raw material is greater, and the profit of the 
spinners less. The inerchants dealing in cotton were indeed 
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said, in a genoji'al way, to be very rlcli, and to deal largely ; 
but the quantity they stated as iuipovted was small, and pro¬ 
bably they were afraid, and concealed a gi'eat part. 

In this district, 1 suspect, the same has taken place. If 
indeed we allow the thread spun here to be worth 13,00,000 
rs. and I do not think, as 1 shall afterwards state, that it can 
be less, and the value of the raw material to be 3 lac, it would 
leave a profit somewhat adetpiate to the number of women, 
tliat are supposed to be employed j but this would raise the 
proportion of the value of the thread to that of the ma¬ 
terial as 13 to 3. The value of the thread used in finer 
goods is said to be about 3,57,000 rs. and of this the raw 
matei'iiii probably docs not exceed -pV part. The remaining- 
0,43,000 being coarse, the raw material may make a half of 
the value; so that in all the raw material may be worth 
5,If?,000 rs, A vast deal more than the merchants and farmers 
stated. Both probably concealed a part, but I must confess, 
that any increase of the ra-ft- material would, on such a quan¬ 
tity of thread, so much curtail the profits of the spinners, 
that I doubt it cannot be admitted, without incx'easing also 
the quantity of cloth and thread manufactured. I shall 
afterwards have occasion to mention, that the weavers state 
the produce of their looms uncommonly low, indeed so low, 
as to be totally inadetiuate to provide for their subsistence. 
They endeavour to account for this in a different inanner j 
but 1 suspect, that they weave more than 13,00,000 rs. worth 
of yarn, and that more raw material is used; for I do not 
think, that we can allow the raw material to make less than 
38 per cent, of the thread, as before stated; nor that the 
vast number of women, who spin in this district, can gain less 
than 10,00,000 rs. a year, which would require at least to the 
v.ilue of 0,00,000 rs, of the raw material. All these ciremn- 
stances however being conjectures incapable of proof, T shall 
adhere to the .statements, that I received, especially as they 
are on the safe side of moderation. 

Dyers are on the same footing as in Din.ajpoor. In the 
south-east corner about 50 houses (Bangkar) are employed 
for the weavers to dye silk thread with indigo an<l lac. The 
remainder (lUntgrez), scattered through the country, are 
chiefly employed to dye turbans and girdles with perishable 
colour.'; (turmeric and saHlower), which are renewed occasion- 
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ally, as the cloth becomes dirty. These men make high 
wages, from C to 8 ra. ix month. In many parts the women 
on festivals dye their own clothes with safllower. The wo¬ 
men also give a yellow colour to the old clothes of which 
they make quilts, that are used in cold weather, This is 
done with the flowers of the H^yciardhes ctrhos tristis. 

The men, wlio weave silk alone, possess only 1^5 houses, 
aiuTare said to Ijave fiOO looms. They work chiefly tliin 
coarse goods for wrapping round the waists of women and 
children, and worth from 1 fS rs^ to 1 rs. The silk costs 
about 1 /g rs. A man can make usually 12 pieces a month. 

The total value of tile goods will therefore be 48,000, and of 
the raw silk required 34,200- Tliese people are said to make 
.3,000 rs. worth of the Cliikta silk, which is spun from tlie 
cocoons, that have burst. 

Thevv eavers who make the cloths of cotton and silk mixed, 
whicli are called Maldehi, are nearly on the same footing a.s 
in Dinajpoor. They work almost entirely the smaller pieces, 
from 3 to 6 vs. value, which are sent to the west of India by 
the Gosaing mercliants. An estimate, whicli I procured from 
a very intelligent man, so nearly agreed with the statement 
made* at Dinajpoor, that I place great reliance on its accuracy. 

He said, that the journeymen as there, received one-cigth of 
the value of their hire, and usually made from 2 to 2 ^ rs. a 
month, which woidd make the average rate of a loom, working 
these coarser goods, I 8 rs. a month. Ofthi.s the value of the silk 
isand of the cotton thread 5 ^. The whole manufactures of the 
banks of the Mahanonda near Maldeh, although situated in 
different districts, are so intimately blended, that even after 
having examined both, I find it very difficult to form a conjec¬ 
ture concerning the share each possess; and, wlule in Dinaj- 
poor, I laboured under difficulties, the effects of wdiich I must 
now endeavour to obviate. I have reckoned the whole raw 
silk, made on the banks of the Mahanonda in both dis¬ 
tricts to be worth 7 , 43,000 rs. of which 1,50,000 rs. belong to 
Dinajpoor; in that district to the value of 63,000 rs. and in 
tins district to the value of about . 34,000 rs. are used for 
milking cloths entirely of silk, while to the value of 6,000 rs. 
may be used in borders, strings, &c. leaving to tlie value of 
6,40,0(K)rs which is entirely woven into mixed goods; and, 
as this part of tlie material forms one-half of the cost, tlm 
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whole amouMt will be worth 12,80,000 rs. Now i vpas assuretl 
by a Gosaiiig, who had made a fortune by trade, and had 
purchased an estate, that his brethren residing in this district 
annually send about 1000 bales to the west of India. These 
are commonly valued at 050 rs. a bale, because they pay the 
transit duties by value; but their actual coat here is 800 rs. 
making in all 8,00,000. Tlie exports from Maldeh were stated 
at 2,50,000 making in all 10,.50,000 rs. and leaving a deficiency 
of 2,80,000. Perhaps 80,000 rs. w'orth is used here and in 
Dtnajpoor, some is sent from this district to Moorshedabad 
and Calcutta, and the goods said to have been exported from 
Maldeh, have probably been valued at the custom-house rate. 
These accounts therefore derived from agricultural and com¬ 
mercial calculations agree so well, that they sti’ongly confirm 
each other. Allowing therefore the exports and internal con¬ 
sumption of Dinajpoor in mixed cloth alone to amount to 
800,000 of rupees, which would consume the whole silk raised 
on that side of the river, we must allow, that about 07,000 rs. 
worth of raw silk are sent to Dinajpoor for goods made en¬ 
tirely of silk and for borders; but this was not mentioned in 
my account of that district. We must also su 2 >pose, that 
about 10,80,000 I S. worth of mixed goods are woven in the 
district of Puraiiiya, It wa.s stated, that in the vicinity of 
English Bazar, about 7000 looms are employed in this manu¬ 
facture belonging to about 4800 houses ; but of the 7000 
looms only about 8000 are constantly employed. These will 
make anrmaily 6,48,000, Allowing the others to be employed 
half the yeai', they will make 4,82,000, in all 10,80,000 rs. I 
am inclined however to think, that the export of raw silk to 
Dinajpoor from this district is more considerable, and that 
the proportion of the goods woven there is greater, for the 
people in making their estimates of the exports seemed to he 
guided entirely by the place w'here the merchant resided. 
The dilference however, would be so immaterial, that it will 
not be necessary to make any alteration ; the surplus silk 
imported, and not noticed in my account of Dinajpoor, would 
nearly balance any addition to the export of cloth that could 
be allowed, I shall not tlierefore in this district mention the 
cloth imported from Maldeh, nor the silk exported. Almost 
the whole silk weavers are extremely necessitous, and involved 
in debt by advances. 






The Patwars, who knit silk strings, are raucli on the eatne 
footing as in Ronggopoor. None of them are good artists. 
The weavers of cotton are pretty numerous, and are mostly 
employed to work very coarse goods for country use. The 
only fine manufacture is that of a beautiful white calico called 
Khasa, about 40 cubits long, and from S to 3 cubits broad, 
and worth from 6 to 15 rs. a piece. Formerly the Company 
dealt to a considerable extent in this kind of mamifacture; 
but in the year 180^ the cloth sent to English Bazar was 
only 1,100 pieces, worth unbleached 8,000 rs. and I believe, 
that this was chiefly, if not solely intended to supply the 
private use of individuals. The weavers of these goods live 
in the divisions of Kliarwa, Fehnagar, Oangrkhora and Gor- 
guribah, that is on the lowlands near the Mahanonda and 
Nagar, and may have about 3500 looms, of which 2400 are 
wrought by men who could weave such goods as the Com¬ 
pany would receive. These formerly were wont to make one 
piece a month for the Company, and at their spare time 
wrought common goods for country use. The money ad¬ 
vanced by the Company was a regular supply, which they 
were anxious to receiive, although, whenever they got other 
employment they made higher wages; but they finished their 
engagement with tlie Company, when no other eiuijloyment 
offered. Several private native traders from Moorshedabad 
and Calcutta, now make advances for aliout 1,50,000 rs. some 
is sent to Dinajpoor and Patna, and a good deal is consumed 
in the district. They may now weave in all to about the 
value of 3,00,000 r.s. of which the value of the thread will 
amount to three-tjuarters. At other times they work for the 
weekly market, chiefly pieces 36 cubits long by 2^ broad, 
which contain front BOO to 000 threads in the warp, and 
are worth from 2| to 3^ rs. Two-tlrirds of the value 
arises from that of the thread, A man, his wife, and a boy 
or girl, can make 12 rs. worth in a month, and has 4 rs. profit. 
This class of weavers on the whole may make to the value of 
about 12 rs. a month, and the thread will probably cost about 
8g rs. The advances have rendered them necessitous, and a 
large proportion have no capital to Imy thread; but, when 
they do not receive advances, work by the piece, the good 
women of the vicinity furnishing the material. 

In other places the goods are all coarse for country use, 
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the greater part of the thread is purchased, and the weaver 
sells at the market what he makes every week. The fallow¬ 
ing estimates were given of the annual labour of a man as¬ 
sisted by his wife to wind and warp. Tlie estimate was formed 
on the cloth most commonly woven in the vicinity. 

Value of doth ammaliy made, Saris, 112 i-j.. 3 auas; value of 

thread required, 73ra. 2 anas. Ditto, Bhtmis, do. 120 rs.; do. 82 rs. 8 anae. 
Ditto, Daiierkhora, 112ra. ; do. 68 ra. Ditto, Diilg'niij, 1 ISrs.; ,fIo,8d rs. 
0 anas. Ditto, Bahadnrfriinj, 84 rs. j do. fiOrg. Ditto, Vioudwara, 120 rs.; 
do. 88rs, 8anas. Ditto, Udhrail, n2re, Stum; do. 7Sr«. \2mAS. Ditto, 
nnvdi^ 120 rs, j do, 8 anas, DittO;^ KrUliJiugunj., 120 ns,; do* 90 rs- 
Ditto, Dliamdalia, mm; do. 42rs* U aijas,— Total vahie of cloth 

annually made, l,0Sf> rs. 8anas; Total value ui‘ thread, /Ohrs. 8 anas. 

This gives on an average rather less than 109 rs. a year, 
for the value winch is made by each loom. The reason of 
so small an amount is alleged to be the uncommon sloth of 
the people. By the small profits of their business they can 
pay the rent of a good farm, which they cultivate by mean.s 
of those who take a share of the crop, and they live on the 
reinainder.. It it is probable, however, that tliey are not 
quite so lazy as they pretend, and that in fact they w^eaved 
more than they allowed. 

On the above grounds doOO looms, employed occasionally 
in finer work, will make cloth to the value of 5,06,000 rs. of 
which the thread costs 3,57,OOOrs. The 10,000 looms employed 
on coarse goods will make cloth to the value of 10,89,500 rs. 
of which the thread costs 7,65,500, Kven allowing the tveaver.s 
to have reported the full amount of their labour, and total 
value of the thread must therefore be at least 11,2j?,500 rs. 
besides a very considerable quantity (1,57,500 rs.) used iri 
mixed cloth, and some for variou.s other purposes, so that 
the total amount, exclusive of a little imported, cannot be less 
than 13,00,000 rs. 

Among the cotton w'eavers, above mentioned, there are in 
the north-east corner of the district about 80 houses of Cha- 
pals, who are said to have 90 looms employed in weaving 
checkered cloth, such as I have described in giving an ac¬ 
count ol the adjacent parts of Ronggopoor. This manufac¬ 
ture seems to be almosteritirely confined to the small spacenear 
the upper parts of the Karatoya and Muhanonda, which is to bo 
regretted, as it forms a much neater dress for the women than 
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plain uribleacliod linen, BeaJtles thcpc professional vveavcrs^r 
some fanners, towards the frontier of Dinajpoov, keep a loom, 
and occasionally, wljen at leisui’c, weave cotton cloth; but this 
custom is not near so prevalent, as in the district above men¬ 
tioned. I heard indeed only of 500 such persons, the whole 
of whose labours do not prcbably exceed the value of U),000 
rs. In this district also about 100 Barbers keep a loom, for 
weaving cotton cloth at their leisure hours. 

The number of women, who flower muslin with the needle, 
is (juite incortsidenable, and they are confined to English 
Bazar, The w'eavers of cotton carpets (Sutriinji) are con¬ 
fined to the capital, and the nature of their manufiicture is 
much the same as at Ronggopoor. The most common size 
is 4 cubits by two, and such are used for bedding. There 
arc two men to each loom, and these take 2 days to make a 
piece. The tliread costs 9 anas, the dyeing 1 ana, and the 
carpet sells for a rupee, aliowiiig the men therefore to work 
300 days in the year, they will in that time make only 150 rs. 
worth, of w'hicli 84 I’s. 6 a. will be the value of thread, 9 rs, 
6 a. the charge of dyeing, and 56 rs, 4 a. tiic price of labour, 
giving only 28 rs. 2 a. for each man; hut this is greatly un¬ 
derrated, These men have no land, and their annual expen¬ 
diture is certainly not less than 42 rs. and more probably is 
48. 

The tape-makei'3 (Newargar) are entirely confined to the 
capital, Their work is exceedingly coarse, mostly like girths 
for horses’ saddles, hut greatly inferior to that in strength 
and neatness. The same people make also tent ropes of 
cotton. In the north-east corner of the district the manu¬ 
facture of sackcloth from the cor chorus is very important, 
and gives employment to a very great proportion of the 
women in that part. 

On all the eastern frontier a gi-cat proportion of the 
women are clothed in the coarse linen made of this material, 
of which there may he annually consumed to the value of 
70,000 rs. none of it is dyed. In the cold weather the 
poor cover themselves by night, and often by day with a 
sackcloth rug, and the rich usually put one under their bed¬ 
ding, but the demand for tins purpose is not so general as in 
Ronggopoor, The annual consumption may be 30,000 rs, 
Tfje quantity required f<?r tobacco bags is very trifling, and 


does not exceed in value 1000 rs. The quantity required for 
the exportation of grain is not grcat^ because wheats pulse, 
and oil seeds, and even a great deal of rice are usually 
stowed in bulk; but a great deal of this desoription of sack¬ 
cloth is sent to Calcutta, Patna and Pachagar in Ronggopoor. 
To the former is sent to uboiit the value of S5,000rs. to the 
second 12,000 rs. and to the latter and its vicinity ^5,000 
rs* The quantity required for grain, sails, &c, in the district 
may be worth 15,000 rs. Total 87,000 rs. 

For pack-saddles the quantity required may be worth 
1500 rs. What is used for packages and packaaddles in this 
disii’ict, amounting to 18,000 rs. is chieHy made by the pettj' 
traders (Sungri), who are employed to purchase the commo¬ 
dities. There is a little (perhaps 8,000 rs.) imported from 
Morang, the remainder is wrought by the w'omen of the 
Koch tribe. The number of looms, wliich they are said to 
employ, is mentioned in the table. The chintz makers are 
on the same footing as in Dinajpoor. Blanket weavers are 
of two kinds 1st. the Gangrcgi, who rear the long-tailed 
sheep. Some men have no Hocks* and live entirely by weav¬ 
ing, others have both looms and flocks., and others have 
flocks and no looms. All however rent arable lands, bccanse 
owing to the frequency of disease, the produce of their 
flocks, and consequently of their looms, is extremely un¬ 
certain. At present, owing to the scarcity of wool, few can 
find employment as weavers. 

The wool of the two first shearings, from every young 
sheep, is separated into white and black, and is woven into 
fine blankets. That of the first shearing, and some of the 
finest of the second is woven without dying; but some of 
the second shearing, that is white or of an indifferent black, 
is dyed of the latter eolonr. All the wool of the subsequent 
shearings is mixed, and is spun and woven without distinc¬ 
tion, so that, if properly mixed, the colour should be grey, 
but no pains is bestowed on this, and in the same blanket 
some threads ai’e black, Bome grey, and some white, all irre¬ 
gularly disposed. The goods are indeed very unseemly, but 
of great advantage to the poor, who arc exposed to the 
•winter cold, or to the rain. There are two processes used 
for dying the wool block; 1st. Take | ser (lb. 1.) of the 
Babur fruit (trees No. 73), beat, it, and boil it, for H hours, in 
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10 or 12 sera of water, so that one-fourl:h evaporates. Pour 
this upon the blanket, wliich is put in a small pit in the earth, 
and is then covered up. Before the blanket is put into the 
earth, it is first washed with cold, and then with hot water. 

^V hen it is taken out, it is M'ashed again with cold water. 

I'he dye I presume is the iron contained in the earth, which 
the aatringeucy of the Babur pods fixes. Tlie second dye 
is the fruit of the Tairi used in the same manner. TheTairi 
is the same species of C^salpinia, that in Dinajpoor is called 
Chamolloti. The women tease, and spin the wool on the 
common small wheel j the men war^>, and weave on the same 
miserable loom, that is use<l for making sackcloth. The cloth 
is therefore woven in very narrow slips (Patis), from seven to 
five of which are usually stitched together to form a blanket. 

The blankets made of the first quality of wool usually contain 
seven breadths, and are from SJ to 3| cubits wide by 5^ or 
r> in length. They weigh, when ready, about 3^ sers, or 
7 lbs., and require 4 sers or 8 lbs. of wool. They sell from 
2 to 2^ rs-, and a man and woman require 15 days to make 
one. Wool of the second quality is w'oven into fdankets of 
6 breadths, being from 4 or 4| cubits long-by 2^ broad. One 
requires 3 sers of ^vool, and occupies the man and woman 
10 days. This kind sells from 24 to 22 anas e.ach. The 
third kind requires 2 sers of wool, and contains 5 breadths. 

It is 4 cubits long by 2}j broad, and is worth 11 r. A man 
and woman make 6 in a month. This being made of the 
coarse wool, is by far tbe principal object. The wool, good 
and bad, is bought at 3 sers for the rupee, and afterwards 
sorted. The wool for six coarse pieces will cost 4 rs., and 
the price of the goods being 7^ the miui and w'oman liave 
rs. for profit. They make a little more on the finer goods; 
but not enough to make up for times when tlu;y cannot work, 
the above estimate allowing for no leisure time. These 
weavers are very inferior in skill to those of the south of 
India, 

The other blanket weavers do not keep sheep, but pur¬ 
chase the wool of the common slieep of Bengal (Bhera Bheri). 

Their blankets are as bad as those made by the sliepherds; 
but it is to be regretted, that the people liave not extended 
towutrd the east, where the w'ool is entirely lost. The women 
buy, wash, and dry the wool; the men spin and weave it. 



They give oae pan of cowries for the wool of each sheep, and 
it roi^iiircs from SO to iiJS.fieeces to inahe: a hlanhet 5 cuhits 
long by 3 wide. The blanket sells at from IS to 16 anas. 
The raw material, tlierefore, amounts to rfV parts of the 
value of the goods. If they could procure a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of wool, each man and woman might make four blankets 
a month, which would give about g rs. for their wages, Tlie 
number of sheep in their vicinity, however, does not always 
admit of a constant employment, and at intervals they collect 
shells, and make lime, or work us day labourers. Iheie is, 
indeed, another reason for their working merely at intervals. 
The blankets are only saleable in the cold weather, and they 
arc too necessitous to be able to work at any thing, for whtch 
tliey have not an immediate demand. 

Tlie manufacture of sugar is at a very low ohb, and is con¬ 
ducted on the same plan as at Ronggopoor ; hut about one- 
half of the raw material is procured from Dinajpoor. The 
wliolc k consumed in the country, and is far from being ade¬ 
quate to its supply. 

The people who manufacture salts are colled Ileldnrs, 
that is men who use the hoe; but all Beltlars do not make 
salt, many ore employed to dig tanks, and to make roads. 
The number of those who can make Salts, is estimated at 
above 600 houses. Their chief employment in the fair season 
is to make saltpetre. In the rainy season they weed, reap, 
and perform other operatlon.s of husbandry for daily hive. 
Some years ago the Company suddenly withdrew the ad¬ 
vances for saltpetre, and the monopoly in that article ren¬ 
dered the business illegal. The people, of course, made 
privately as much as they could sell; but this quantity not 
giving them sufficient employment, they betook themselves fo 
prepare culinary salt (muriat of soda) from a saline earth, 
that is found in many parts of the district. It may indeed be 
convenient, and in some respects economical for the Com¬ 
pany, when a reduction in the quantity of the saltpetre in- 
vestment is necessary, to abandon entirely a certain number 
of the factories, especially those that are the least productive; 
but this will not only distress exceedingly many individuals, 
thrown on a sudden totally out of the employment, to which 
tliey have been accustomed, and w'hich thus becomes illegal; 
but will also be always attended with consequences similar to 



those above inentionetl. The people will not choose to starve, 
and will run many risks in contraband M'ork. Throwing into 
prison people in this condition is doing them a kindness. 
The whole of the Company’s advances for cloth were always 
so triding, when compared with the demands necessary for 
clothing the people, that any change made in their system of 
advances could only produce temporary evils, such as arise 
to all manufacturers from tlie occasional stagnations of trade, 
to which they arc alw'ayS" subject; but with the Beldars, the 
suddenly withdrawing the advances, is to deprive them of 
the means of subsistence. They are not only unemployed by 
the Cbniipany, but are prohibited from working for any other 
person. The Company also by the illicit business, that of 
necessity follows, is a considerable loser. When the invest¬ 
ment of saltpetre is tliercfore to be diminished, a certain 
deduction from each factory, 1 am persuaded, would be more 
advisable ; as then a few inen only in each place would be 
suddenly thrown idle, and these would readily find other em¬ 
ployment. This year, 1809-10, the Company lias restored 
the manufacture to this district. It w^as not therefore known, 
when I travelled through it, to what extent the produce would 
attain. 

In this district nitre is never found in the soil at a distance 
from houses. The natives consider it as entirely the pro¬ 
duce of cow's urine, and, during the whole dry season, where 
the soil is favourable, and wherever cow'S are kept, it efflo¬ 
resces on the surface. The only thing requisite seems to be 
a clay soil, which prevents the animal matter from being sud¬ 
denly absorbed. The Beldars therefore frequent the farm¬ 
yards, and scrape the surface of the ground, wherever the 
cattle have stood, and this may be repeated every third or 
fourth day. The people, who have most cattle, being either 
pure Hindus, or Moslems of-rank, have an aversion to allow 
tills operation, as they either abominate the Beldars as im¬ 
pure, or are jealous of their prying near the women. The 
Beldars, therefore, meet with consideraliIe difficulty in pro¬ 
curing a quantity sufficient; and would obtain very little in 
that way, were not they in the employ of the Company, whose 
agent protects them. They have therefore recourse to another 
method. Between the middle of July and the middle of Sep- 


ternber they repeatedly plough a plot of ground, and iltrow 
on its surface all the earth, from which saline matter had 
been separated by filtration. This earth is called Sithi. 
They then daily collect as many cattle upon the plot as they 
can, and keep them there as long as possible. About the 
end of October the nitre begins to effloresce, and the surface 
of the plot may be scraped once irt four days, so long as the 
fair weather continues. The earth scraped from the field 
gives less nitre than that procured from farnvyard.=, but the 
nitre of the latter contains more inipurities. In order to 
avoid offence, the method of procuring the saline earth, by 
ploughing a field, seems to he preferable. The quantity of 
ground and expense is considerable, for from one to two 
acres are quite insufficient to supply a Kutln or set of works, 
and a great deal of laVjour would be saved, which ia now' be¬ 
stowed in bringing the saline eartli from a distance. The 
lands for the purpose now belong to the Company. The only 
difficulty is to procure cattle ; but the whole people of the 
village would, in all probability, consent to allow their cattle 
to stand on the plots half an hour, morning and evening, 
rather than submit to tlie intnisiorie of the Belciars, which 
how'ever constitute a service, that Iong-estab!i.^hed custom 
has rendered legal. The Beldars allege, that they have 
another process, by which they can procure nitre. After 
having boiled the brine twice, and taken from it the saline 
matter that subsides, there remains a thick brine, w Inch they 
call Jarathi, The Beldars say that they spread out some of 
the earth procured in filtering the brine, and on this pour 
the Jarathi, After two day's exposure to the air this may be 
again lixiviated, and produces a brine containing saltpetre. 
The native agent of the Company at Gondwara, however, as¬ 
sured me, that the Jarathi is chiefly employed to obtain an 
impure culinary salt, which the natives call Beldari Nemak, 
the use of which being prohibited, it is of course smuggled, 
and mixed with the salt procured from the south. This in¬ 
deed some of the Beldars confessed was. the case, although 
they alleged, that they usually mixed the Jarathi with the 
earth deft by lixiviatlon (Sithi), as above described. The 
saline earth procured by mixing the evaporated brine (Jara- 
thv) with the Sithi is called Bechuya; and, before water is 
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filtered throLigU it, ta usually mixed witli the Cheluya, or 
earth procured from the farm yard or cultivated plot.; but 
both it is said would separately give saltpetre- 

The whole operation of filtering and boding is performed 
in the open air, by which occasional losses are siiifered, espe¬ 
cially in spring, when there are often heavy showers, that 
curtail tlie season. A shed, £5 cubits long by IG wide, 
would enable a family to reserve as much saline earth as 
would give them employment to boil the whole year. At 
present in general they work only six months; but irt the 
remainder of the year there is abundance of employment in 
agnculture. The chief advantage of the shed is, that it en¬ 
ables them to turn the Jaratlu, or ley, remaining after evapo¬ 
ration, to better advantage. The lleldars say, that it mixed 
with the earth called Sithi, exposed for some days to the air, 
and then collected in heaps for some weeks or months, the 
produce of nitre is great, and some rich men have sheds for 
this purpose. 

The apparatus, as \isual, is very simple. A circular vessel, 
called a Kuthi, about 3 feet in diameter, and 1 foot deep, is 
formed of unbaked clay on tlie surface of the ground, A small 
hole in the bottom at one side allows the water poured into 
the vessel to flow int(> a pot, which is placed in a hole formed 
by the side of the vessel. A little straw liaving been put on 
the bottom of the Kuthi, it is filled with saline earth, which is 
well trodden with the feet, and a quantity of water is filtered 
through it, sufficient to produce a strong brine. The people 
do not seem very careful to extract the whole saline matter, 
nor by repeated filtrutions to saturate tbe water. I be last 
is a gross neglect in the economy of the operation, the former 
is perhaps of little consequence, as the same earth is always 
again used, and owing to the saline matter, which it is allowed 
to retain, in all probability, becomes the sooner impregnated. 
At any rate it ia notorious, that all earth, which has once 
contained nitre, more readily than any other favours its gene¬ 
ration. 

Some of the Boklars inform me, that they always mix the 
ashes of straw with the saline earth in the proportion of one- 
twentieth part. Others allege, that this is by no means ne¬ 
cessary, and that the operation may be performed witiiout 
any addition. They however confess, that they usually put 
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a small quantity of ashes on the stniw^ that, lines the bottonn 
of the filtering vessel (Kuthi), which, they say> makes the 
brine flow more reafiily- They also adtl same ashes when the 
saline earth is very dry. It is very doubtful whether there is 
lime in the soil, and most certainly none is ever added. In 
India, therefore, lime would not seem to be necessary to the 
generation of nitre, as is alleged to be the case in Europe. 

The brine procured by filtering water through the earth 
is called Kas. This is evaporated in earthen pots of hemis¬ 
pherical form. Six for each Kuthi are supported contiguous 
to each other, in two rows, over a cavity in the earth, that 
serves as a fire place, and the fuel, chiefly stubble, is thrust 
under by a small slope at one end, while the smoke goes out 
by an opening, that is formed opposite. While the brine is 
boiling, a woman, who attends the fire, stirs the pots occa- 
sion.illy w'ith a small hroom, fixed at right angles to a stick. 
This removes the froth called Klmri, wliich like the ley (.hi- 
rathi) is mixed with the earth called Sithi, and according to 
to the native agent greatly increases the quantity of nitre, 
which that yields; but the Beldars allege, that it might be 
made into a kind of salt called Kliari nemak, wliich is pro¬ 
hibited. I suspect, that this prohibition has arisen from an 
idea of the Khari and Belclari salts lieing the same. That 
such a mistake has been made, I think highly probable; 
because in a correspondence between the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade ami Mr. Smith. I observe, that the salt, 
which is prepared by the Beldars, of this district is by both 
gentlemen called Kharu Neemuck or Caree noon. Both the 
native agent of the commercial resident and the Beldars 
assured me, that the two salts are diflerent, and that the 
wliole Khari Nemak used in the district is imported from 
Patna. Tliey could have no interest in deceiving me, as the 
preparing culinary salt is still more illicit than making nitre. 

The Khari nemak sold in the markets is an impure sulphate 
of Soda, and could never be employed as a seasoning for 
food ; but is biglily useful as a medicine both for man and 
beast; and, if I am riglit in supposing, that the prohibition 
has arisen from this mistake, it shoLild certainly be removed. 

When the evaporation lias been carried to a certain length, 
the brine is taken out, and allow'cd to cook Then the nitre 
subsides, Ictbing a brine, which is again put into the boilers, 
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and treated in the same manner. Wlien the evaporationj is 
complete, this brine is again cooled, and deposits more salt¬ 
petre, which is called Kahi. The brine or ley, that remains, 
is again evaporated, and deposits a third kind of nitre called 
Tehelaj but all tlm hinds are soki intermixed- The ley, 
tliat remains after the third boiling, is the Jaralhi above 
mentioned. The saltpetre (Abi) thus procured is exceed¬ 
ingly impure, and is delivered to the Company s native agent 
at 3 rs. for the man. The native agent at Gondwara and 
the iieldars diiFer very much concerning the weight. The 
former says, that the ‘nwn contains 40 sers of s. w. or is 
nearly 94 ^ lb. (94.4o); the latter maintain, that the mmi 
contains 8 Pasiires, each holding 7^ ser ot 7^ s. w. or is near 
111 lb. (110.88). The Company’s agent dissolves the crude 
nitre (Abi) in water, frees it from many impurities, and again 
evaporates it, producing the Kulmi, or common saltpetre, 
such as is exported by the Company. In this operation the 
salt loses i part, and the expense may be accurately known 
by the books of the factory. 

The proper attendants at one Kuthi, according to the com¬ 
pany's agent, are three men to collect, and lixiviate the saline 
earth, and one woman to collect tuel and manage the hi’e ; 
and where he sees, that a family is active and has such a num¬ 
ber of hands, he advances 40 rs. He therefore expects that, 
in the eourse of the season, they will make 20 tnans. This is 
a very poor reward for 6 months labour of 4< people, and im¬ 
plies clearly to me, that the Beldars carry on an illicit gain, 
i was indeed assured by one of the Beldars, that a man Ids 
wife and a boy or girl able to work, the usual strength of a 
family, could make from 4 to 6 manjf a month. A good deal is 
therefore probably smuggled, especially to Nepal. 

The account, which the workmen give of the manner of 
making the enUnary salt, called Beldari Nemak, is as follows. 
They observe, that in certain places, especially old Mango 
groves, the cattle, in dry weather, are fond of licking the 
surface of the earth, and then they know that the earth of 
tlie place is saline. Every old Mango grove contains more 
or less ; but it is also found in many waste places. The Bel¬ 
dars scrape oil’the surface, lixiviate, pour the brine on some 
straw, and allow it to evaporate, when tVie straw is found to 
be covered with a saline eHlorescence. T he straw is then 
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burned, the ashes are lixiviated, and the brine evaporated to 
dryness. The result is the Behlari-Nemak, which, although 
it must be u very impure material, is sold for 4 rs. a wim^ 
and mixed with the sea salt brought from Calcutta. 

I have already mentioned, that the ley remaining after the 
extraction of nitre (Jaralln) may be mixed with earth ; and if 
treated in the same manner with the saline matter found in 
old Mango groves, will yield the culinary salt called Beldari 
Nemak; but it is alleged, that, hyalorig exposure to air, the 
saline matter of the earth and ley mixed is converted into 
nitre. 

The whole subject relative to the Beldart and Khari-Ne- 
mak, both being illicit, is very difficult of investigation. Once 
when in Tirahoot I heard a similar process given for the pre¬ 
paration of the latter; but the cattle licking the earth is a 
pretty clear proof, that the saline earth here contains a muri¬ 
ate, and not a sulphate of Soda. And the Beldarshere allege 
that the Khari-Neinak is made from the sciunmings, and not 
from the ley. The process in both cases may probably be 
similar. The use of burning tlie straw in this operation is 
not evident, the basis of both JKliari-Nctnak and culinary 
suit being Soda, and not potash. 

X have procured specimens of all the saline substances, to 
which I have alluded, and their analysis will tlirow much 
light on the subject; but as yet I have had no opportunity of 
having the processes conducted with the accuracy, that would 
be necessary. 

Exports and Imports. —Here, as in the two districts for¬ 
merly surveyed, I have been under the necessity of proceed¬ 
ing by conjecture, founded on what was stated by the mer¬ 
chants, and other intelligent people. Such statements, as 
might be naturally expected, often are widely different from 
each other. I have selected .such as appeared to me most 
probable. Here I have included the cattle, and the goods 
sold at the fairs on the banks of the Ganges. The former 
are too important to be with propriety omitted, and the fairs 
are the chief means of intercourse between the two neigh¬ 
bouring dis.tricts of Puraniya and Bhagulpoor. 

Canoes are a considerable article of import from Morang, 
and a large proportion of them remain in the country, but 
many are' exported to various places down the Mahanonda 





ami Gan^ea, They are exceedingly rude in their shape, 
ami are not opened by lire as those of the easteni parts ot 
Ronggopooi*; but the tree is flattenecl on two sides, in one 
of %vhicb the excavation is made, so that the transverse section 
is somewhat thus t-J. There are two kinds ; Sugis, which are 
sharp at both ends, and Saranggas, which terminate in a 
blunt kind of goose-tail head and stern. Tliese last are by 
far the most common, and by far the greater part of both is 
made of Sal timber.^ Both kinds are between 18 and 
common cubits in length. The Saranggas are from to 
broad in the beam, at midships, and are worth from 6 to 
16 rs, each, where delivered in the Company’s territory, near 
the residence of the merciiant. The Siigis are from | to 
cubit wide, and sell from 5 to 6 vs. They are most mi¬ 
serable conveyances; nor is there any of the Saranggas so 
fine as many procured near Goyalpara, where tlie timber is 
probably larger. Canoes made of Sal last 10 years. 

The cotton wool is all from tlic west of India, Part of it 
comes from Mezzapoor, Kanpoor, and Patna, and part by the 
way of Bhagawangola. A small quantity is sent to Dinaj- 
poor, and a little to the territory of Moraiig. The cotton in 
the seed comes from Mo rang. A little of it (Kukti) is of the 
colour of nankeen. Some is sent to Maldeh from the vicinity 
of English Bazar. 

The sugar comes from Dinajpoor, Tivahoot, and Patna. 
The greater part is fine siigar, made in imitation of what we 
called clayed, and which the natives call Chin!; but there is 
a very little of a kind called Siikkur, which comes from Ti- 
rahoot. It is very inferior in quality to the Chini. A small 
quantity of Chini is sent to Nepal. The extract of sugar¬ 
cane (Gur) comes from Dinajpoor and Patna, The molasses 
treacle (Math and Kotra) come from the same places. The 
only external commerce, which Puraniya possesses, is with 
the territoi'ies of Gorkha or Nepal. 

In the parts of the district, where fine cloths are manufac¬ 
tured, there are some Dalalsor brokers. Some of them have 
small capitals, and make purchases as Paikars ; hut are still 
employed by merchants to procure goods at n proper value. 


* A consulemble timber trwle is airrieil oti tlirougb PunmtyLi, of ^vidcli 
Di'. Bucluman gives a leiigtliened aoeomu.—[ Ri>,] 







At Diilalgunj^ where much grain is exported, there are 
brokers for its purchase; and in some parts there are brokers 
for the sale of cattle ; but, as I have mentioned, these are in 
fact dealers. 

The hankers, who give bills of exchange for money, are 
called Kothivvalehs. There are seven houses at Turaniya, 
and one of these has an agent at Nathpoor. Two of the 
principals, the liouses of Jagat Seth and Imla MegliraJ, re¬ 
side at Moorshedabad. The agents of these and Baidyanath 
of tins district will both grant bills for money paid to them, 
and will discount the bills of others. The others, all natives 
of the district, deal only in the former manner. Their great 
profit, lies in dealing with the landlords, keeping their rent.s, 
and discharging the taxes. If large exchanges of gold and 
silver are required, they can only be procured from these 
Kothivvalehs. Jagat Setlfs house will draw at once for 
100,000 rs. The others will not exceed half that sum. Jagat 
Seth and Meghraj do wot deal with the Zemindars. 1.116 
former will grant bills on any part of India, the others only 
on Calcutta, Dhaka, Moorshedabad, and Tatna. 

Tlie Surrafs of this district exchange gold and silver, but 
do not deal in bills. They are entirely confined to the capi¬ 
tal, and have stocks in trade of from 500 to 1000 rs. They 
not only deal in exchanging money, but purchase an cl sell 
wrought bullion. They are not however, gold or silver 
smiths. One of them is a jeweller. 

The Fotdars, who exchange cowries and silver, are here' 
more usually called Surrafs, and are not numerous, most of 
the shopkeepers giving change to those who purchase, and 
supply themselves with cowries from the hucksters, who retail 
fish, greens and other trifling articles. Both classes of Sur¬ 
rafs advance money to those, who are living on monthly sala¬ 
ries, or wages. 

The money-lenders called Kokari Mahajans, that is mer¬ 
chants who keep accounts in cash, or Nagadi Mahajan that 
is dealers in ready money, are on the footing as in Rongg'd- 
poor. Some Sannyasi merchants deal exactly in the same 
manner, but are ivot called by either oi these names. 

Places where Commerce is carried on ,—I beard very heavy 
complaints, concerning the illegal exactions made at market 
};li;ces, and 1 was assured by many people, that those who 
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attended suffered less when there were regular legal duties, 
than they now do. The goodness of the Company, in the 
govermneut of Lord Cornwallis, has raised the Zemindars to 
the rank which the European landholders obtained in the lOth 
and 1 ] th centuries, when the fees of land became hereditary. 
The next step in improvement would be to give the towns 
and markets a privileged raunieipai government, the want of 
which in all eastern monarchies seems to have been the grand 
check, that has hitherto prevented the people of Asia from 
inafciiif*’ sreat advances in civilizatton. Whether Kengai is 
sufficiently matured for such a plan, I will not venture to 
assert; but it must be recollected, that in Europe the grant 
of a municipal government to towns, followed immediately 
that of the hereditary right of succession to lands. Of course 
I would not propose to establish at once privileges similar 
to tliose which London or other great cities enjoy. Such 
must be the ivork of much time; pri^dleges similar to those 
which were granted by early kings to their towns and cities, 
would us a commencement be sufficient. 

Coim, Weights and Measm'es .—On the subject of coins, 
most of what T have said in Dinajpoor is applicable to this 
district. The old unmilled coinages of rupees usually called 
Simat or Puvbis, are still pretty numerous, and in many 
markets are current for the same value with the milled money 
(Kaldara) lately coined at Calcutta. The reason of this seems 
to be, that a batta, or certain allowance for tlie coin being 
worn, is taken by all persons in power, whether the rupees 
be of the present c<)inage or not. It is of little consequence 
therefore to the poor what rupees they take. A,s I have said 
in Ilonggopoor, there can be little doubt, but that the coinage 
of these Simat rupees is going on some where or other, and 
is by all possible means encouraged by the bankers and 
money changers. These people are happily, however, daily 
losing gvouml, and the present abundance of silver, and the 
introduction of bank notes have greatly diminished their 
profits, in a country so exceedingly poor, a gold ooimige is 
highly distressing to the lower classes, and in my humble 
opinion ought to be entirely discontinued. Even a rupee in 
this country is a large sum; for being a plougliman’s money 
wages for two months, it may be con.sidered as of as much 
importance in the circulation of this country, as three or four 
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pounds sterJiiig are in England. In the present ciromnstunees 
oi' the country, nothing larger than 4 ana pieces ought pro¬ 
bably to be coined. The gold has fortunately almost vanished, 
and perhaps should never be allowed to return, by being no 
longer held a legal proffer of payment. In most parts of the 
district the currency consists entirely of silver and cowries. 
T- awards the western parts a few of the copper coins called 
Payesa, worth about uV of u rupee, are current j but even 
these are too large for the small money of a country, where 
two of them are equal to tlie comfortable daily board wages 
of a man servant. On tbe frontier of Nepal, the silver cur¬ 
rency of tljat country occasionally appears in circulation. All 
that I have said concerning weights, in my account of ,Dinaj- 
poor, is applicable to those of this district, only that here the 
Paseri varies from 5 to 7} sers. 

It is only in a few places in the eastern and southern parts 
of the district that grain measures are used. These are of 
the same imperfect nature as in Oinajpoor, and the denomi¬ 
nations are usually the samej but in the south-east comer the 
standard basket is called Ari, and in different places contains 
from ^ to 6 sers. In most parts of the district grain is on all 
occasions estimated by weight. 

In some large marts tiiere are grain measurers (Kayals), 
but they are not appointed by any public autbority, give no 
security for the honesty of their dealings, and in case of fraud, 
can only be punished by an action at common law, which is 
totally inadequate to obtain fairness. They are in fact gene- 
I’ally appointed by merchants, who have made advances to 
farmers for grain, and are commonly supposetl to possess a 
considerable slight of hand. 

No pains are taken by the officers of police for the regula¬ 
tion of weights or measures. Notwithstanding that by far 
the greater part of the rent that is due to tlie landlords, 
ouglit to be levied by an annual measurement of every field, 
the progress in practical geometry in most parts of the dis- 
trict.-is still less perfect than in Diiiajpoor, and it is so, more 
especially in the parts that ought to be annually measured. 
The held is not measuredVith a chain, hut by a rod; and 
this is not laid down, go as to make a mark to which the end 
of the rod may be applied, until it is seen whetlier or 

not the rod is pin.. .i; tlie direct line wliich ought to be 
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measured. Tlie measurer takes the rod by the middle, walks 
along hastily, putting down its fore-end at what he calls the 
length of the rod, from where he began, and makes a mark. 
He then puts the hind-end of the rod near the mark, and 
M'alks on, until he advances what he thinks another length of 
the rod, and then makes another mark, and so he proceeds 
until he has measured his line, which may thus contain almost 
any number of rods that lie pleases. 

Little or no pains have been Uken to prevent frauds. The 
measiirei's are not professional nor sworn men, and indeed 
the ground is usually mea.sured by some agent of the land¬ 
lord, strongly interested to defraud the tenant. Application, 
it is true, may be made to the judge for a measurer deputed 
for tbe particular case; but the expense attending this is 
quite inconsistent with common practice; and from the cha¬ 
racter of those deputed the remedy is extremely uncertain. 
No public standards are kept, and in case of dispute a refer¬ 
ence can only be made to the judge who must be guided by 
oral evidence, which in this district is of very little value. I 
have no doubt, that owing to a want of standards, govern¬ 
ment has been largely defrauded by the owners of free 
estates, who have contrived to establish a customary measure 
for their own lands, much larger than that used in the vici¬ 
nity; and when their charters (Sunud) specify a given number 
of bigalis, thus hold much more than what is their due. 

Convei/anee of Goods —As will appear from the account 
that I have given of the rivers, this district is on the whole 
well provided with the means of using water carriage; and 
the natives possess more boats in proportion than those of 
either of the two districts towards tlie east. The most nume¬ 
rous boats of burthen in the district are the Ulaks. They 
carry from QOO to 1500 mam. 

In the eastern low parts of the district the most common 
boats of burthen are called ICosha, They are clinker-built 
of Sal; both ends are nearly of the same shape ending in a 
sharp point, and rise very little above the water, or to use 
the technical term, the boats have no sheer. Their bottoms 
are perfectly Hat without any keel. They tberehtre have a 
great resemblance to the Patela of Patna, but are not so 
broad in proportion to their length. They are therefore 
rather unsafe; but, drawing very little water, are exceedingly 
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coKivenient in the Malmiionclaj and its numerous branches. 

Tlie Koshas are from 50 to 1000 iiians burthen. The hire 
for boats of these two descriptions, from the southern:'part of 
the distiict, and from the Mahanonda as high up as Dulal- 
guiij, is to Moorshedabad about 7 rs. for 100 mans of the 
Calcutta weight, and to Calcutta 14 rs. The load is esti¬ 
mated by the quantity of grain she will carry; and much less 
than her nominal burthen of any valuable article is entrusted. 

From the capital in the rainy season, the boat hire is about 
14 rs. for the 100 mans to Calcutta and Patna, and 9rs. to 
Moorshedabad, No boats go in tlie dry season. From the 
upper parts of tlie Koai, the boat hire to Bhtigawangola in 
the dry season, varies from 5 to 10 rs.; to Patna at all seasons, 
from 16 to 18 rs. ; to Moorshedabad in the rainy season from 
StolOrs.; to Calcutta at the same time, from IS to 15 rs. 

The boat hire everywhere is liable to most enormous varia¬ 
tions, according to the demand, for the persons called Majhis, 
having unlimited influence, occasion a complete combination 
whenever there i.s any extraordinary demand. At Diiniya I 
have stated the usual limits, but at the other places I have 
only stated the rate when there is no extraordinary demand. 

The boats used for floating timber are called Blalrii or 
Malnhi. They are long, low, and narrow at both ends. They 
are usually of two sizes; one carrying about 60 mans called 
Pangchoyat, and one carrying SO «Jrtw,s called Satoyat; but 
some carry as much as 150 mans. They are occasion-illy 
employed to transport rice, and in some places indeed are 
kept ibr that purpose alone. They usually have no deck, 
even of bamboos, and no cover; but on long voyages to Cal¬ 
cutta a small platform of bamboos is made for the people at 
their middle, and is covered with a lovv arched tilt made of 
mats. 

Oinggis are open boats used for fishing, for carrying goods 
from one market to another, and for ferries. They usually 
carry from 60 to iUO wans ; but some employed in comoierce 
carry from 100 to 300 mans, and those used to go from mar¬ 
ket to market are usually from 26 to 30 mans burthen. Such 
a boat with one man, will get 4 anas for a trip of 8 or 10 miles. 

Some of them in the eastern parts ai'C built like the Koshas, 
and arc called Ko,sha-dinggis; but in general the planks do 
not overlap, as those of clinker-built vessels do. On the 
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Ganges anti Kosi where tliey are largest, they are very line 
sale vessels, sharp at bqth ends, and widest abaft the beam, 
as in the Ulaks; btit they have little sheer, that is their ends 
do not rise high above their middle ; and they draw a good 
deal of water, so that in these large tempestuous rivers they 
are a safe conveyance. 

There are boats called Pulwar, but that word signifies a 
boat applied to a particular purpose, and not one of a parti¬ 
cular construction, Tliey are employed to attend those that 
are laden, to find out passages among the sands, and to carry 
out hawsers to assist in warping them of!' when they get 
aground. In fact they are a kind of pilot vessels. In some 
jdaccs they are large canoes, in others small Ulaks, or Diiig- 
gis. Boats that row well are usually chosen. 

The Pansi is shaped like a small Ulak, but in proportion 
to its breadth is generally longer, and over the after part has 
a tilt for the accommodation of passengers. It is for the con¬ 
veyance of these alone, that this kind of boat is intended. 
They could carry from 50 to 100 mans. A Pansi of 80 mans 
burtheji, 19 cubits long, 4 broad, and deep at the well, 
costs about 62 rs. Thus two Sal timbers 18 cubits by girth, 
28 rs.; sawing the above, Ors, 8 anas; carpenters’ wages, lOrs.; 
ditto for board wages, '2 rs.; the Pengchra, who bendvS the 
planks, 3 rs.; G01b.s. iron and nails, 10rs. ; ropes and bamboos, 
3 ra. 8 anas; total, 62 ra. Such a boat lets at 3 rs. a month, 
besides the hii*e of the crew. 

The Bhauliya Is intended for the same purpose, and is of 
about the same size. It is sharp at both ends, rises at th« 
ends less than the Pansi, and its tilt is placed in the middle, 
the rowers standing both before and behind the place of ac¬ 
commodation for passengers. On the Kpsi, the Bhauliya is 
a large fishing boat, carrying six or seven men. 

The canoes carry from 10 to 40 7mns, and in the rainy 
season are in many pai'ts almost the onlj good conveyance 
from market to market. Many people however, resort to a 
bundle of sticks or bamboos supported by earthen pots, and 
many cannot afford even this; but, when necessitated to go 
anywhere beyond their depth, tie together two or three stems 
of plantaiu tree.?, on which they can go to market with some 
sni.'iil wares. 

In the dry season a good deal of cuiiimerce is carried on 
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by mearid of' floats (Eer or Singi'i) made of tivo canoes con- 
nocted by a platform of bamboos. Tliese are very useful, 
as even where the quantity of water is very trifling, they will 
convey from 80 to 100 mans of goods. At the capital, such 
floats are luucii used, tn the dry season boats come no higher 
than Chtiuiyapoor, 32 coss south from the town j and all 
goods are transpoited to and from that place on floats, car¬ 
rying about 100 mans (85 s. w. the ser) or 8,727 lbs. A float 
makes only tw'o trips in a month, the wintlings of the channel 
being exceedingly numerous. The hire is 'irs, or more than 
half as much as from Chuniyapoor to Moorshedcbad. The 
float is attended by two men. In all the branches of the Ma- 
hanonda, canoes are much used, and are the largest and best 
in the district. A vast number of floats are employed in car¬ 
rying down goods from Kaliyagunj to Nawabgunj, wdiere 
boats of burthen at all seasons can reach. The lure is 1 ana a 
man (82 lbs.) the distance in a direct line being about ■^14 miles; 
but the river winds a great deal. A float of two canoes will 
carry 100 mans, 

A great many of the boats of luirihen belong to mer¬ 
chants, and, being reserved for the eonveyiuice of their own 
goods, are not let to hire. Many however belong to men 
called Naiyas, who professedly let them. Mosi of those men 
are fishers, but some of them, especially in the eastern parts 
of the district, are farmers. In every part, however, it is 
very difficult to procure boats to hire, and everything seems 
to be under the authority of certain persons called Ghat- 
majhis, whose conduct is much the same as in lionggopoor. 
Indeed in this district almost the whole persons of every 
trade and profession,,in each vicinity, have submitted them¬ 
selves to tlie authority of some leading man who is called a 
Majhi or Maiulal, and without whose consent nothing can be 
done or procured. The great object of this seems to be to 
enable the company under his authority or protection to de¬ 
fraud those w’ho want to employ them, winch they attain by 
implicitly following the dictates of these men, who are gene^ 
rally the most cunning, litigious fellows, that can be found. 
They are, I believe, appointed by no one in authoi’ity, but 
generally endeavour to persuade the public that they liave 
some jmwerfiil friend or protector, and do everything in Ids 
name. 


Near the capital and syiiie indigu works a few roads have 
been made ; bat; ia general, although carts are much in use, 
they are left to hnd a road in the beat manner that they can. 
A great part of the counti'y is liigh and sandy, and therefore 
carts do not absolutely sink, even after rain; but the roads 
are miserably cut, and tiie wheels soon make deep ruts, 
whkli require a constant change of place. In such lands 
this does little harm, because they are generally waste : nor 
would raising mounds in such situations da any good, no 
hard material being procurable except by burning bricks, an 
expense which has never been proposed. Even where the 
soil is rich, and by rain is converted into a sticky clay, 
through which a cart cainiot be dragged, some people think 
that the raised mounds which I have proposed for roads do 
not answxu'; for in rainy weather the softness of the material 
floes not enable them to resist the wheel, and if they are cut 
in any particular place there is ho means of avoiding the ruts 
by going aside. This in some measure is undoubtedly true; 
but in such soils I am persuaded these mounds are the only 
roads that should be permitted ; for first, without going to the 
expense of bricks, it is impossible that any road, consisting 
entirely of mould, should ever in rainy weather resist the ac¬ 
tion of cart wheels ; and in that season no carts should be on 
any account permitted to travel where the road is not made of 
brick. If at the commencement of the rainy season all ruts were 
filled, the surface, strengthened by the grass roots that would 
spring, would continue a tolerable roafi throughout the dry 
season, which is all that can be expected. Secondly, from 
being well raised the occasional showers of spring produce 
little effect On such mounds, and at the close of the rainy 
season they become much earlier practicable. Thirdly, 
mounds answer one purpose of enclosures, and prevent tra¬ 
vellers from encroaching on the fields, when tliey find a rut 
by which they are difliculted. This I know is a great nui¬ 
sance to the carters and to gentlemen driving buggies, but it 
is of vast use to the farmer, to whose crops the natives in 
particular siiow no sort of regard. 

Making roads, digging tanks, and planting trees, RDlOng 
the Hindus are rt>iigiou.s duties, and almost every rich man 
performs one or other, and often the whole; but as the in¬ 
ducement in to obtain the favour of Clod, public utility on 
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these occasions h not at all consulted, nay die works often 
turn out nuisances. Tbe plantation consists of trees totally 
useless, or of sour resinous mangoes, the worst of all fruit, 
and soon runs into a forest barhoiu’ing wild beasts : the tank 
is a dirty puddle, wliicb is soon choked with weeds, and be¬ 
comes a source of disease : the road is never intended for the 
traveller; it docs not lead from one market-place to another, 
hut usually from the house of the founder to some temple 
that he chooses to frequent, .or to some tank or river where 
he bathes ; and as it usually intersects some public routes, a 
breach must be formed to allow travelleiB to proceed, and 
this renders the road itself impracticable, even wlien it might 
happen to be in a line that was useful- 

Little attention seems to have been paid by tbo magisr 
tvates in keeping up the great lines of coinmunication, either 
with the military cantonment, or with the capitals of tlic ad- 
iacent districts. The convicts indeed occasionally work on 
them, but the effects of their bib our is little perceptible, 
much of their time liaving been employed on less pubhc 
roads. On this subject I have already had occasion to ex^ 
plain my opinion. In my account of the manufactures 1 have 
mentioned the advantages of the carts, and the load tlnat they 
call take, A great part of them belong to people who live 
by letting them out to hire, liut many of them belong to mer¬ 
chants. A great part is hired by the indigo planters for 
can-vine^ home the crop. The usual hire is about 4i arias a 
day bih they are often hired by the job ; for instancy, from 
Sahebgunj to Dimiyaghat at Nathpur, a distance of about 
six miles, they take according to the demand, from to 
rs. for the lOO man (83^? s. vv. the ser) or 84SJ lbs- 

The horses fratus) for carrying loads are kept hy the 
smaller traders, Paikars, and Bepares. They caiTy from 2 
to Hi mans each, and go much faster than oxen but in this 
country where goods are only carried one or two stages to 
some place of embarkation, that ia of httle consequence to 
the merchant. One man manages two horses, three men 
only fire allowed to ten oxen, which makes a most essenUal 
difference in the rate of hire. Mares arc seldom employed, 
so that the number in the Appendix includes ehiehy the 
males fit for work. Horses of tins breed are usually worth 
about 5 rs- '-I’liey commonly are allowed nothing but pas- 



ture; when however this is entirely burnt up, and they ai'e 
wrought, they sometimes get u little straws 

Very few live by keeping oxen for hire ; but many wJio 
occasionally trade wall let their cattle; in procuring wliicli, 
however, there is always much difficulty, as indeed there is 
in finding any sort of conveyance. Oxtui hired by the day 
in general, as in Gondwara, are allowed j ana for every man 
they can carry, but in other places, as Kaliyaebak, the hire 
is double. Scarcely anything except fish, vegetables, milk or 
sucli trifles, is carried to or from markets by porters, and 
such people cavinot in most parts be procured. In the di¬ 
vision of iCharwa, however, porters are the principal convey¬ 
ance, and there are a good many (Bharlya) who carry on a 
pole passing over their slioidders, and often go to other 
places for service. Some of them wlio engaged with me were 
contented with 4 rs. a month. They carried about 00 lbs. 
weight, proceeding by very easy marches and long halts. In 
most other parts of the district the porters (Motiya), that 
can be procured, will carry only on the head. They are 
therefore chiefly employed in removing goods from the ware¬ 
house to boats, or from boats to the warehouse, or from one 
warehouse to another at a short distance. The Motiya, or 
man who carries on the head, it must be observed, can take 
a package 60 lbs. weight, and the Bbariya, who carries on a 
pole, must have this load divided into two equal portions ; 
but then any number of Bhariyas may be employed on one 
package by suspending it to a pole, so many men going to 
one end and so many to another, while the Motiyas will not 
act in concert, A )iian of either class loses caste if he at¬ 
tempts to innovate in his manner of carrying. 

No regulation respecting ferries seems to be observed. 
The Darogaha of the Tbanahs in some plates, indeed, com¬ 
pel the ferry-men to enter into agreements for the duo exe¬ 
cution of their office; but as I find, that on frontier rivers 
the prerogative is disputed witli eagerness,, I presume, that 
this anxiety after trouble chiefly arises from a desire to share 
in the fees of ofiice; and 1 am prefty confident, that it does 
not extend to any suporintendency of the s^tipulations in the 
agreement being executed. 

When troops march, the native officers of police call on 
the Zemindars to furnish proper boats; but on common oc- 
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Ccisioiis evftry thing is left to the Majhi s discretion, and the 
boats are very unsafe, and generally much overloaded. On 
the Ganges and Kosi the only proper boats are large fishing 
Oinggis, which as I have said are very safe, if not over¬ 
loaded. On smaller rivers single canoes arc most commonly 
in use; but on the Malianonda and Nagar small boats of 
40 or 50 7 nwiji arc employed. Only one of these is, however, 
allowed for each ferry, so that they cannot be united to make 
a fiofit for conveying horses or carts. No Dinggi of less than 
^0 mans burthen shmdd be permitted on such rivers as the 
Ganges or Kosi. Such can take carts with great safety. A 
regulation of ferries hy government seems to be much re¬ 
quired. In this district no land seein.s to have been atta<bed 
to them, or at least, whatever may have been formerly at¬ 
tached, has now' been seized by the Zemindars. The owner.s 
of land or other rich men appoint Majhis Ghaliyals or ferry¬ 
men, who usually furnish the boats, and pay a share of the 
profit to the person, who pretends to give him a licence. I 
understood, for instance, that the ferries in Gondwara paid 
in all 365 rs. a year; one of them, Saptami, paid 105 I's. In 
Sibgunj again the ferrymen found boats and servants, and 
were contented with one-third of the lare, accounting to the 
landlord for the remainder. 

In this district there is some accommodation for the tra- 
vcllei’, besides the casual hospitality or charity of rich men, 
*i’ho 3 e who retail provisions (IVIodis), as 1 have mentioned, 
may be said to keep inns, and, they are much more numerous 
than towards the east. There are in tlie southern part of 
the district some of the kind of inns called lihathiyarkhanahs, 
where strangers are accommodated with lodging and food. 
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The flisti'ict or Tlila oF RQn^gopOGr, »|Meh forms the ex¬ 
tent of the jttris^iction .of a judge aiich magistfHte, oceupies 
the tiorfb-easterii part of Beogal. A cpUectqr also resides at 
Ronggopparj: but he eeileots? the revetnie of a part 'df the 
Moylnonsiiig disfriet that has. intely been separated from 
Rongg'opoor^ add, vebeiVea, thd tribute^ due by the Ptaja of 
Koch Vihar, whose territory is. entirely independent of the 
judge and magistrAfo. In this, account I shall confine myself 
strictly to the district placed under the authority of that 
officer^ Its greatest lengtli fooin the frontier of Assaiii to 
that of Nepal Is British miles, and its greatest wudtb, 
crossing the above line at right ang-leji> from the. boundary of 
Nator on the Banggali river, ' to the frontier of Bhbtan on 
the Sonkosh, is 116 British miles* This district extends 
from about 2T 5 ^ to 26'“ 44' N. Lat. Its iveatefn extremity 
is about 2 minutes west of the meridian of Calcutta, and its 
eastern extends to 2“ Stf of E. longifcudb fronv tbat city. 

By tracing the boundaries of the dtajtrict, as iieafly aa pos¬ 
sible, oil the map in the Bengal Atlas, I, find, that it contains 
about 7160 square British rnilosi. The face of the country, 
however,-^, shioe the time when .Major R.etineU niade his inoat 
valuable survey, has undergone such wonderful changes froin 
the alterations in the courses of rivers, that I Can place no 








very great tlependance on the accuracyj with wlueli 1 have 
been able to trace the bountlanes either of the distviet, or of 
its divisions ; yet this is the sole foundation, upon which my 
statistical calcxilations depend. Although, however, there 
may be considerable errors in particular places, yet as one 
error will in all probability nearly counterbalance another, 
the general result may nearly approach the reality. 

1 have in every case calculated the proportion of the various 
kinds of land, according to the information of the most intel¬ 
ligent natives that I met, and I rather have wished to keep 
the estimate of the extent of cultivation within the most mo¬ 
derate bounds, In the W'hole of the country west of the 
Chhonnokosh and Brohmoputro rivers. I carefully noted, as 
I passed iUong, the time occupied in going through the different 
descriptions of land, and the re.suU does not differ very 
widely from the proportion given by the natives. Their cal¬ 
culation makes the cultivation extend to a very small fraction 
more than of tlie whole. My observation would give 5 I 
parts for the extent of what had last year been evidently 
eitlier ploughed, or had produced things that pay rent, ex¬ 
clusive of fallow lands, although much of these also are 
rented ; but I had no means of distinguishing sucli. I have, 
liowever, thought it safest to adhere to the more moderate 
calculation of the natives, lest I should lead to a result of 
advantages that could not, be realized. With regard to the 
two eastern divisions, the quantity of cultivation is so arnall, 
and so much concealed among hills, woods, and reeds, that I 
Judged the safest u ay would be to trust to such an account 
of the number of ploughs employed as 1 could procure. I 
have estimated the extent of cultivation upon that foundation, 
endeav^ouring to keep this calculation also as much within 
bounds as the other. 

In this estimate of the extent of this district I have not in¬ 
cluded a tract of country containing about Hf) square miiesj 
which is situated on the south-east boundary. Tliis, although 
situated below the Garo mountains, and claimed by the land- 
liolders under the Company’s jurisdiction, is also clai,med by 
the Gar os, and is in fact little, if at all, occupied by either 
party; but is left to the wild elephants as an opprobrium to 
mankind, who rather allow it to remain useless, than agree to 
a division. 



The form of this cl!«mct is exceedingly irregular, and it 
extends from the capiul ill three long narrow branches some¬ 
what like the letter Y, One stretches 67 miles south from 
the residence of the magistrate, a second reaches 1£7 miles 
east northerly, and the third extends 83 miles to the liorth- 
north-west, while Vihar takes a deep sweep between ihese 
t^vo last branches, and reaches within 18 miles of the capital. 

The soil of this district dilfers considerably from 
thatof Dinajpbor, and iu general is gTeatly inferior, The 
clay lands form but a small proportion, and are ciiietiy eon- 
fined to the parts, which are situated in a direction iietweeh 
Dhap and Ghoraghat. On the surface this portion of the 
district, when dry, is of a light ash colour j but, when moist, 
it becomes dark; and in most parts, immediately under this 
soil, at from one to three feet from the .surface-is found a stiff 
red clay, such as that in Dinajpoor, which is called Rangga- 
mati. The clay here is by no means so stiff as in most parts 
of Dinajpoor, may be cultivated at almost the driest season 
of the year, yields all Diaiiner of rich crops, such as sugar¬ 
cane, betle-rmt, and mulberry, and seems to produce a more 
luxuriant vegetation, than the lands which arc of a looser 
natm^e. 

By far the greater part of the district, liowever, consists 
of a mixed free soil (Doangs), and by far the greater part is 
of various shades of an ash colour; sometimes, however, when 
moist; very dark, and seldom so white when dry, as some of 
the land in Dinajpoor. In some marshes, indeed, and in 
some narrow valhes near the Garo hills it is nearly black, 
and continues very dark even when dry. ^ liis black soil is 
called Dol, and in digging wells is very often found at some 
depth; but it is only in a few places, chiefly in marshes, 
that it rises to the surface. Its quantity is so small, tliat it 
can scarcely enter as a part into any general estimates for 
whicli reason I did not notice it in my account of Dinajpoor, 
although it is also found in that district. 

The common aslv-colotired free soil of this district, is in 
m(fny places very sandy and poor, and seems to have much 
less tendency to produce the luxuriant vegetation^of trees 
and bushes, so common in Dinajpoor. In many parts, in¬ 
deed, that are high, nothing will grow on it but a short mi¬ 
serable pasture, or a few stunted trees, so that the miuntry is 
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perfectly clear without any exertiou oti the part of the in- 
habitants; and. the advantage of having the country clear is 
evinced from the little annoyance that the people of snch 
parts of the district suffer from destructive animals. Where 
the land is low, on the contrary, and inundated during the 
rainy season, and where in such situations cultivation has not 
been extended, every thing is overwhelmed with reeds, which 
shoot up with an astonishing vigor, and form thickets, that 
are almost impenetrable to man. Numerous destructive ani¬ 
mals find there a secure retreat, and spread their devasta¬ 
tion to a consklerable distance. 

In some parts of the district, towards the east, there is a 
great deal of a red free soil, which is called Ranggamati as 
well as the stifi' soil of the same colour. The cultivation of 
this has been too much neglected, and indeed a great deal of it 
is too steep for the plough j but it seems to possess great 
powers for supporting vegetation, and produces the most 
stately forests, which ai-e rendered very difficult of access by 
the enormous climbing plants, and by the undergrowth of 
reeds, which this soil nourishes in the utmost luxuriance. 

In some places there is no soil, the naked rock comes io 
the surface. This is confined entirely to the hills in the 
eastern parts of the district, and its extent is very inconsi¬ 
derable. liven this is not altogether destitute of vegetation, 
and in some of the largest rocks of granite, that 1 have ever 
seen, trees have found crevicea for their roots between the 
blocks, and grow to very large dimensions. The higher 
lands of the eastern part of the district appear to have by far 
the richest soil; but hitherto their cultivation has been al¬ 
most totally neglected. 

the west side of the Brohmoputro and 
Chhonnokoah rivers the whole country is more level than Di- 
najpoor, and on the whole much lower. The inundated lands 
of this part occupy about 36 per cent of the whole ; and, 
unlike those of Dinajpoor, are very well cultivated. By far 
the greatest part is of a mixed soil, but a little is clay, the 
proportion of which will be seen from the general in the 
Appendix. 

On these inundated lands the early crop of rice, millet, or 
indigo is generally secured, before the rivers swell; and, 
after they fall, there is abundance of time for every kind of 
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winter grain (Robi). Such lanils do not admit of sugar-cane 
nor mulberry; but they answer very well for Son. Where 
the soil is very sandy, after every two or three crops, it re¬ 
quires a fallow; but ia then very productive. Of tins land 
there is a great deal in the jshmds, and near the. banka of 
the Brohmopiitro, which are very low, and the whole level of 
this part of the district sinks gradually towards the east and 
south, and rises towards the norih and west. 

This inundated land h not, however, a dead level; but as 
in Binajpoor rises into gentle swells, some of which almost 
emerge from the water, even at the height of the floods. 
These spots are selected by the. inhabitants for their houses, 
and generally are surrounded by a ditch, the earth of whica 
is thrown inwards to raise a spot tor a garden, wdiere bam¬ 
boos and plantains can grow; but the country is bare, avtd 
has few trees, and vegetables are scarce. For two months in 
the year the houses in general have from one to two cubits 
depth of water on their floor, and are both very unhealthy 
and mconvenient. Notwithstanding this lowness of situation 
the custom of digging tanka has not become prevalent in this 
district, which does not contain one of any very remarkable 
size, and the number of small ones even is very inconsi¬ 
derable. 

The lands exempt from inundation in this western part of 
the district may form 64 per cent, of the whole, and are 
partly clay, partly of a good free soil, and partly very sandy. 
The clay soil, as I have already observed, is much looser 
than in Dinajpoor; and produces a more luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion than what contains more sand; but it by no means equals 
the rich lands on the banks of the Mahanonda and tiomuna, 
and more nearly resembles those nearer it on the Korotoya. 
The crops of sugar cane and mulberry in particular are very 
scanty. 

In this part of the district the higher lands of a mixed ash- 
coloured soil are not favourable for trees, and many villagea 
are sheltered by the bamboo alone. Grain is produced 
abundantly, but the sugar-cane is stunted, the crops of in¬ 
digo are poor, mulberry ia not attempted, and the only 
articles of importance, except grain, are tobacco, Fata, anrl 
ginger, which in the north-western parts of the district are 
most valuable objects of cultivation. Jn every part of the 





district vegetables for the uee of the kitchen, and I’niit trees 
are very much neglected, and the quantity of pulse is small. 

Where the soil is high and also sandy, it is considered as 
in a great measure unlit for cultivation, but it is extremely 
useful to the inhabitants, as affording pasture during the 
rainy season, and probably couM not be in any manner better 
employed ; for its poverty secures it from any rankness of 
vegetation that would harbour destructive animals, and forage 
is the mpst urgent tv ant of the country* Some part, how¬ 
ever, of this poor high sandy soil is occupied hy houses, and 
a considerable part is cultivated after a fid low. It is on 
such land that most of the ginger is raised. To the east of 
the rivers, liroimyoputro and Chhonnokosh, the country may 
be said to be somewhat jnountinnous ; but it is so in a man¬ 
ner that is rather uncommon. 

The hills are in general small, none exceeding eight miles 
in length and two in breadth ; and none of them, I am per¬ 
suaded,, exceeds 1200 feet in perpendicular height. I of 
course exclutle the Garo mountains, where the Company has 
no sort of jurisdiction. Although two or three smaller hills 
are sometimes clustered together, they form nothing like con¬ 
tinued chaine ; hut are everywhere surrounded by level huid, 
and that in general remarkably low, so that the inundation 
reaches to their very bottom, and in the rainy season boats 
or canoes can almost everywhere pass through between them, 
affording one of the finest views of mi cultivated nature that 1 
have seen. 

Of all tlie level land east from the Brohmoputro and Chbon- 
nolcosh rivers it Is only Porbot-joyar and part of Haworaghat 
and Mechpara that contain any considerable portions, except 
mountains, tliat are exempted from inundation, and these por¬ 
tions are almost entirely neglected by the natives, and are 
allowed either to remain altogether under forests, or arc only 
cultivated occasionally after such long fallows, that the trees 
have time to grow to a considerable size ; yet the soil ia of an 
excellent quality, being a free mould with often some mixture 
of red in its colour; and w^here pains have been bestowed, 
produces excellent crops of betle-nut, vegetables for the 
kitchen, sugar-cane, rice, pulse, and cotton, and would no 
doubt produce also mulberry and wheat in great abundance. 

This eastern part of the district, therefore, cornprehenda 
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land; wliich from its elevation may be divided into tliree kinds, 
inountaina, or hills, land exempt from inundation, and land 
that is inundated. This last is usually called Chor, is situ¬ 
ated near great rivers, has in general a loose sandy soil, is 
usually cultivated three years, is then deserted, and is allowed 
to remain fallow until new farmers can be induced to settle 
on it. 

'I'he low land exempt front inundation is of two kinds: first, 
such as is very level and fit for the cultiva tion of train;ptaOted 
rice. The best of this is placed more immediately among the 
hills, and especially near the Garo mountains, where it is 
watered by fine springs and little rivulets, and has a very 
rich soil. It is only where there are lands of this nature that 
the villages ate permanent, and in the vicinity of those lands 
the iniiabitants have cleared some parts of the higher fields, 
which constitute the second division of tins low land exempt 
from being inundated, have made neat gardens, in wdiich they 
have a few fruit trees, and have as much sugar-cane as the 
ninnure they Cun obtain will raise. They«ulso cultivate some 
fields of the higher land tifter a fallow, and these produce 
sunimer rice, pulse, mustard .and wheat/ ThesC villages have 
comfortable situations for their houses; but those Who occupy 
the inundated lends near tlve great rivers, generally remove 
from one place to another once in the three years, and culti¬ 
vate fresh land until it is exhausted. These have little or no 
garden land. A few' plantains, some tobacco and vegetables 
grow about the dunghiUs, which tliey are not at the pains to 
spread upon tlie fields, aiid tlie villages look miserablv, having 
nothing to conceal the wretchedness of the cottages. Even 
such as are near hills, seldom choose to occupy these with 
their houses, being fearful of giving olfence to tlie deity to 
whom the hill belongs, and like those in other inundated 
parts, pass two or three months of tlie year iii houses, into 
which the floods enter. Not only some portion of the highhr 
parts of the level land, but also a great part of the hills which 
has an cxeellent soil, is occasionally cultivated by tlie hoe for 
two or sometimes three years, and is then allowed to remain 
fallow, until the trees have grown to some riste, which requires 
from fi to 14 years. The quantity of land in actual cultiva¬ 
tion in this rmanner is very trifling. 

In addition to the woods mentioned in the Apfiendix, must 
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be added nearly the whole hills, which are almost every¬ 
where covered ivith trees. Some part, however, of these 
woods are occasionally destroyed, in the manner of cultiva¬ 
tion just now mentioned, and in a few spots the seedling rice, 
for transplanting, in reared on the lower hills, that are near 
villages. On many parts of these hills the hare rock conies 
to the surface, and in some parts the soil is too dry for cul¬ 
tivation i hut probably one-half of the whole might be culti¬ 
vated like the provision grounds of Jamaica, and would 
produce a supply of food equally copious and salutary. 

Mivsrs ,—Since the survey was made by Major Kennell, 
the rivers of this district have undergone such changes, that 
I find the utmost difficulty in tracing them. The soil is so 
light, and the rivers in descending the mountains have ac¬ 
quired such force, that frequent and great changes are una¬ 
voidable; so that whole channels have been swept away by 
others, and new ones arc coustantly forming. 'I'he nomen¬ 
clature is therefore exceedingly diffieult. After tracing the 
name of a river fr^m some distance you all of a sudden lose 
it, and perhaps recover the same name .at a distance of 20 
miles, while many large rivers intervene, and no chamiei 
remains to assist in discovering the former connection. The 
old channels have not only lost a current of water; but have 
been entirely obliterated by cultivation, or by beds of sand 
thrown into them by newly formed rivers. In some instances 
different portions of the same river remain, while others have 
been lost, and the intervals are filled up by new channels, so 
that apparently the same river has various names in different 
parts of its course. 

The confusion that has arisen from these circuiastances is 
so great, that Major Renneil seems to have been overpow¬ 
ered, or unwilling to waste time on the investigation; ^md 
owing to the contradictory accounts given by the iiatives, he 
seems to have altogether avoided giving names to many of the 
rivers. In the transient view, which 1 had an opportunity of 
taking, my difficulties have of course been greater, so that in 
illy description I am afraid that there are numerous en-ors; 
yet, I enter into it with miuuteness, the eliangee to which 
rivers are liable in a country of this nature, being a subject 
upon which naturalists have ns yet but slightly touched. 

Rtiiet's leeaf from Ike Komloya ,—Beginning at the west 
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we first find the Mahanonda, which according to the report 
of the natives, arises fiom the tower mountains of Sikim in 
the dominions of Gorkha, and for about five miles after des¬ 
cending into the plains forma tJie boundary between that 
kingdom and the Company’s teiritory. It tlien for about six 
miles separates this jurisdiction from that of Puraniya, and 
dhen flows a long way entirely through that district, until it 
reaches the frontier of Dinajpoor, as formerly mentioned. So 
far as it continues on the frontier of Ronggopoor, the Maha- 
iionda is inconsiderable. It has indeed a channel of no small 
size, being perhaps 300 yards wide; but in the dry season 
the quantity of water is trifling, and even in the highest floods 
does not rise over the banks. It rises suddenly and falls 
quickly, ao that boats do not attempt to navigate it; and even 
in the rainy season it is only frequented by canoes, which 
aacend with difiieulty, but aid in floating down a little timlwr. 
In dry weather its Btreani is beautifully clear. 

From tills distdct the Mahanonda receive three small 
branches, which arise from springs in the fields. The most 
nortlierly is the Trina 3 d, which joins the Mahanonda, a little 
south from Sonuyasikata. Next is the Itonehondi, which, 
arising in Sonnyasikata, afterwards separ-atcs this division 
from that called Boda. The thir<l is more considerable, and 
takes its rise from the fields of Sonnyasikata by two heads, 
the eastern called Chokor, the western called Dayuk. After 
the junction this last preserves the name, and passing through 
the divkion of Boda, enters Puraoiya, where I hope hsi'e- 
after to find it. The next river, which I have oecasiou to^ 
mention is the Nagor, already described in my account of 
Dinajpoor. At present it takes its rise from a field just where 
the districts of 1‘uraniya and Dinajpoor join widh this; so 
that it may be considered as barely touching the division of 
Boda. 

Hivcrs co'iiiisct^d with ths Ko'Voioiydt —^Xhe R-orotoya, wliich 
at the commencement of this degenerate age(Koliyugo) formed 
the boundary between the douiinions of Bhogodotto mid thoae 
of Virat, now forms part of the boundary between this dis¬ 
trict and that of’ Dinajpoor. Its topography is attended with 
numerous difficulties, pjirt of which have been aiidcipated in 
my account of Dinajpoor. It runs for about ^<5 miles through 
the centre of the north-west divisions of this diata-ict, and is 
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Mien swallowed up by tlic Tistn. I shall first describe tliis 
part of its course. By the natives of Gorkba, it is said to vise 
from the lowest hills of the Sikim distvict, at a place called 
Bvohmokiindo; and immediately after leaving the hills it forms 
the boundary for a few miles, between Gorkba and the do- 
iTiinions of the Company. It tlien pa.s8es a mile or two through 
the latter, and enters a .small territory belonging to Bhutan, 
through which it passes five or six miles, and re-enters this 
district as a pretty considerable river, which in the rainy 
season admits of being navigated* Its channel is not so wide 
as that of the Main in on da, but it does not rise and fall so 
rapidly. More tiiubcr is floated down its channel than by 
that of the Mahanonda; and, when it has reached Bhojon- 
poor, a mart in Boda, it is frecinented in the rainy season by 
boats of dOO mum burthen. During this part of its course 
it receives from the west a river, which ri#es from the low 
hills of the territory of Sikim with tw'o heads, the tTurapani 
and Sango, wdiich unite under the latter name in the division 
of Sonnyasikata, and in that of Boda fall into the Korotoya. 
Beiow this for some way, the Korotoya forms the boundary 
between Ronggopoor and Puraniya, when turning to the east 
it passes entirely through the former, and has on its southern 
hank a considerable mart named Pochagor, to which boats of 
1000 burthen can come in the rainy season. It i.s how'- 
ever, only boats of 4 or 500 mans^ that usually ascend so far. 
A little above Pochagor, the Korotoya receives from the 
north, a small river named the Chau, which rises from a field 
in the divisioti of Sonnyasikata, and has a course of about 14 
miles. Below Pocliagor, the Korotoya receives from the 
same direction, a river named Tuhna, which, coming from 
the forests towards tlie frontier, has a course of double the 
length. 

The Korotoya is now a very considerable river, and passes 
through the division of Boda, in part, how'ever, separating 
that from detached portions subject to tiie Raja of Vihar, 
until it receives from the Tista a branch called the Ghora- 
mara. The united stream for about two miles retains the 
name of Giioramara, for the old channel of tlie Korotoya has 
become almost dry ; but at Saldangga, a considerable mart, 
the Korotoya again resunies its name, and in the rainy season 
is usually frequented hy boats of from 5 to fiOO mans burthen. 


The Korotoya then continues its course to the south-east 
for about three miles, when it joins the old Tista, and loses 
its name, although it is at present the most considerable 
stream t but the immense sandy channel of the I’ista nn- 
noimces its recent grandeur. In fact when Major llennell 
made his survey, tlie great body of the Tieta came this way 
and joined the Atreyi; but in the destructive floods which 
happened in the Bengal year 1194, the greater part of the 
Avater of the Tista returned to its ancient bed, and Ims left 
this immense channel almost dry. I sliall therefore proceed 
to givtJ an account of this channel as forming a part of the 
KorotOya. It is called as 1 have observed, the old (Buri) 
Tista, although from the course of the Korotoya it is evident 
that, the: original, direction of the Tista must have been some¬ 
what near its present track that is to the eastward. This 
old Tista separates from the great river at a place called 
Fakirgunj, about lO miles north from its junction with the 
Korotoya; and, except in the rainy season, is not navigable 
for canoes, nor even in the floods does it ^ullTlit boats. At¬ 
tempts have been made by orders of Government to restore 
at least part of the water, but the efforts have been vain, and 
the waters are still every year diminishing. 

The water of the old Tista is soon still farther lessened 
by the separation of the Ghoramara, which joins the Koro¬ 
toya, a.s I have before mentioned, The origin of tins Hver is 
accounted for by the natives as follows. The deity of the 
Tista is supposed to be an old woman (Burithakurani), and 
is one of the common objects of worship (Gramdevata) among 
the simple pagans of the vicinity. This nymph being en¬ 
vious of the attention that was paid to a rival named Bodee- 
wari, who had attracted the whole devotion of the people of 
Boda,detached a portion of her river to destroy the temple 
of her competitor for adoration. The river advanced in a 
direct line with the rapidity of a courser, from whence its 
name is derived j but through the influence of Bodeswori 
was swallowed up by the Korotoya. My informant, having 
been the priest of BodesAvori, may be reasonably suspected 
of a little partiality. 

The Ghoramara receives tM'o streams from the north. The 
uppermost named Pangga takes it.s riaci from the woods of 
Soniiyasikala, and after passing for a considerable ivay 
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through the division of Fakirgimj, enters the Ghoramara 
soon after its separation from tlie old Tista. est from this 
is another unimportant stream called the J^omuni or Yomuni, 
Avhich is now swallowed up by tlie Ghoramara, and thus falls 
into the Korotoya; hut I shall hereafter have occasion to 
treat farther of this river, and it fieems clear to me when 
these names were bestowed on the rivers of this country, 
that is in all probability when it was first inhabited, that the 
course of the Tiata was entirely separate Ironi that of the 
Korotoya, and that the country between them waa watered 
by the Jomuni. It must also be observed, that the part of 
the channel between tlie old Tista and the mouth of the Jo- 
muni is not called Ghoramara, but is called Gabura, that is 
young; for rivers are supposed to be animated, and there¬ 
fore many new cihaniiels are called by this name. 

The old. Tista, after having sent off the Gabura or Gho¬ 
ramara, continues a very trifling stream in an immense chan¬ 
nel, until it receives the Korotoya at Devigunj, a large mart 
opposite to the mouth of the Korotoya on the east side of 
the Tista, At all seasons canoes can navigate this portion 
of the river, and boats of 1000 vian are often loaded at this 
mart, but the vessels most usually employed contain from 400 
to (100 mam of rice. The river contraries nearly of the same 
size until it reaches the frontier of Dinajpoor about nine 
miles below Devigunj, and the name of old Tista continues 
to be given to it, until it reaches the mouth of the canal 
which connects it with the Dhepa, as has been described in 
my account of Dinajpoor, There it assumes the name of 
Atreyi, probably from some Email stream that was there be¬ 
fore the Tietft burst through the Korotoya and forced its 
way to the south, which probably happened in a remote pe¬ 
riod, as no sort of fiible nor tradition concerning the event 
is current in the vicinity. 

A little below Devigunj, on the opposite side, the old Tista 
receives a small stream called the BhulU, and still farther 
down a rivulet named the Patliwij or Pathoraj, which for 
some way separates Diniijprmr from Ronggopooi’, and re¬ 
ceives from the latter district two small braiicheE, the Jhinai- 
khuri and Hatburi. It must be observed that the Pathraj is 
considered by the natives as an old channel of the Korotoya, 
winch is gradually retiring to the north-east, and of course 
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tlie portion now between the Korotoya and the Path raj is 
consideretl as a part of Kamrup, A little below the mouth 
of the Pathraj the old Tista receives from the west a ainall 
creek called joy ram, which forms part of the boundary be¬ 
tween this and Dinajpoor, 

I shall now return to the Korotoya, but I must previously 
observe that die floods of 1194 seem totally to have changed 
the appearance of this part of the country, and to have co¬ 
vered it so with beds of sand that few of the old channels 
can be traced for any distance j and the idvers that remain 
seldom retain the same name for above three or four miles in 
any one part of their course. The name of Korotoya, in 
particular, is completely lost for a space of about 20 miles, 
and is discovered a little south from Dm’wani, as will be hei’e- 
after explained. In the intermediate space are some small 
rivers which it ivill be necessary to mention. 

About five miles below Devigunj the old Tista sends to tlie 
east a branch called the (Mora) dead Tista, an old channel, 
which, at the time of Major Renneirs survey, seems to have 
communicated with the Jomuna; but that communication js 
now iuten'llpted, and this branch rejoins the old Tista a little 
farther down, sending through the Dinajpoor district, towards 
the left, a small branch named BhuHi, which also rejoins the 
old Tista, near whei*e it takes the name of Atreyi. The dead 
Tista even in the floods is no longer navigable. 

Immediately to the east of the dead Tista is a small water¬ 
course called the Maumari (abode of Bees), which is pro¬ 
bably some portion of the old Joinuna, a river that must ive 
distinguished from the Joniuni, the one being on the right 
and the other on the left of the Korotoya, and the deities 
presiding over them are considered by the natives as of dif¬ 
ferent sexes. The Jomuna now takes its rise from a field in 
the division of Durwani. It then for some way forms the 
boundary of Dinajpoor, and receives a small branch naraerl 
the Bishdangra, which, when Major Rennell made the sur¬ 
vey, seems to have been a communication between the Tista 
and Korotoya. The Jomuna tiien turns entirely into the 
district of Dinajpoor, and the remainder of its course has 
been already described. Near a market-place called Madar- 
gunj we agiiiii recover the name of Korotoya in a sn ail chan¬ 
nel formed by the junction of two others, named Khongra 
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and Sorbomoiiggola. The latter, after taking a beiul round 
Durwani, goes towards the south-east, and, joining another 
small rivulet named Cliikli, assumes the name of Mora Tista, 
to which we shall have occasion to return. The Sorho- 
inonggola at no season admits of boats, contains no stream in 
the dry part of the year, and in floods the water according 
to circumstances goes sometimes one way and sometimes 
another. 

The Khongra rises in a small stream from a tank about 
tln'ee miles from its junction with the Sorhomonggola, but 
soon after separates again from the Korotoya, leaving it a 
dry^ channel, and enters the Dinujpoor district, where it soon 
bends round to rejoin the Korotoya ; but immediately below 
the junction that river sends the Khorkhorya into the Ditiaj- 
poor district, aiict is again left an empty channel. In this 
condition it passes for some way, until rejoined by the Khor¬ 
khorya, a little north from the great road betw'een Dinajpoor 
and Roriggopoor. In my account of the former di.strict I 
have given a description of the subsetjuent part of its course, 
i, shall therefore only remark, that in the lower part of its 
course, nearly opposite to Govindagunj, it has in (he year 
1309 suddenly altered its direction, and has thus throwui a 
portion of the Dinajpoor district on its eastern side. 

In my account of Dinajpoor I have stated, that the same 
river, which below Ghorughat is called Korotoya, above that 
town, for the space of about IS miles, is called the Stishta 
orTiahta,and forms the boundary of the tw^o districts. About 
18 miles above Ghoraghat the d’ista is joined by a small 
river called the Ghinayi, which toward.s the north forms the 
boundary between the two districts, and above this both 
banks of the Tista are in the Ronggopoor district for about 
16 miles, where the river apparently changes its name, and 
is called the Yomuneswori or Joniune.swori, hut although the 
Jomimeswoi'i contains the greatest quantity of water, and is 
in tlse atiine direction with t!ie Tista, it receives Irom the 
west a small river called the Mora Tista, which has a course 
of about 12 miles, from where, as I liavc before mentioned, 
it is apparently formed by the union of two inconsiderable 
channels the Sorhomonggola and Chikli. I tiitnk, that we 
may account for these strange anomalies in the nomencluture 
in the following maimer. On the irruption of the Tista into 
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tlie Korotoya, Ijeing by far tlni largest river and liaving de¬ 
serted its original channel to the north, to ivhich it has again 
returned, this immense body of water overwhelming all the 
neighhouriug channels, retained its name, and then passed 
through the channel now called Mora Tista at Bhowanignnj, 
and passing Dnrwani .came to the channel of the same name 
which passes Kaligunj, Rodhanogor and Sahehgunj, There 
it received the Joraimeswoi i, then comparatively an insigni¬ 
ficant stream- In process of time, the great body of water 
in the Tista having been diverted towards the Atreyi, the 
channel of the dead Tista became trifling, and being inter¬ 
rupted by other new streams was in some measure lost; hut 
from the Junction of the Jomuneswori to Ghoraghat, the 
quantity of vvater remaining still very considerable, the name 
of Tista was continued, until at Ghoraghat it joined the 
Korotoya, a river of the utmost celebrity in Hindu fiible. 

Having pi'emiscd soinuch concerningthis niiddle Tista I shall 
now describe its course, and the rivers which it receives. The 
Sorhomonggohi the most western of these, I have already des- 
scribed, I- shall therefore proceed to the Chikli, by which it is 
joined to form the Mora Tista. In the division of Dimla, on the 
frontier of Boda, there arises a small river called the Jonumi, 
it afterwards for some way separates Dimla from Durwuini, 
and then passes a lil tle way entirely through the latter dis¬ 
trict, until it is joined from Dimla by the Kolondora, a small 
stream- The Jonumi, 1 imagine, was originally a continu¬ 
ation of the river of the same name, already mentioned as 
running between the great Tista and Korotoya in the upper 
parts of their courses; but its channel has been now entirely 
overwhelmed for above 18 miles in length. After a course 
of about 8 miles it receives the Kolondora, ag above meri- 
tioned, but iniiuediately sends to the south-west a branch 
named Banggamati, w Inch also ig sometimes called the Ko¬ 
londora or deep river. After a farther course of about 5 
miles the Jonumi receives again the, water of the Rangga- 
mati, and In the rainy season becomes navigable for canoes. 
About 3 miles below this, at a place called Babrijhar, without 
any evident cause, its name is changed into Chongra, an 
appellation which is soon tost in that of Osurkhayi. Tiiis 
last name scarcely has continueil 2 miles, when the river 
divides into two branches. The western called Chikli, 
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after a couvse of about miles, joios the Sorbomonggola and 
assumes the rtarae of Mora Tista. The eastern is called 
Nenggotichhira, aud after a rather long course Joina the 
latter river. 

The Jomimi is therefore again lost, having in a second 
place been swept away by the Tista. We shall however 
find it again; bufin the meantime I shall proceed with the 
(Mora) dead or middle Tista, which about 3 miles from 
where we recovered it, at the Junction of the Sorbomonggoia 
with the Chikli, receives the Nenggotichhira, as just now 
menlioncd. About five or six miles below this, the Mora 
Tista receives from the north a small river called the Aklura, 
which arises in the south part of Durwani from the river 
called Jonnineswori, aud in the rainy season is navigable for 
canoes. About four miles below the Mora Tista receives a 
very considerable supply of water from the Jomiuieswori, is 
no longer considered as a dead river, and is called merely 
the Tista. tJntil tlie dry season of 1808-9 this river at all 
times admitted boats of 5 or 600 mam burthen; bed thig 
year it has suffered a very great diminution, and is no longer 
navigable ; what will be its state in the ensuing floods cannot 
possibly be known; but there is great reason to apprehend, 
that the commerce of the south-east parts of Dinajpoor, and 
south-west parts of Ronggopoor will suffer a very material 
injury. 

In passing through the division of Molonggo the banks of 
the Titsa have two marts, Sahebgiinj and Gopalgunj. In divi¬ 
sion Vagdwar the Tista receives a large channel called the 
Mora Nodi, which at one time it has probably occupied. 
Soon after theTitsa has assumed the name of Korotoyaat Gho- 
raghrtt, it receives from this district a small river named the 
Akhira, which may once probably have been the same with 
the Akhira already mentioned. In which case the Jomuni 
must have then joined the Korotoya somewhere about Na- 
wabgunj in Dinajpoor. At present this Akhira rises from 
a marsh in the division of Molonggo, and on the southern 
boundary of that division receives a small branch of the 
Ghaghot named the Horolayi. After this junction the 
Akhira passes about eight miles through the division of 
Vagdwar, and then, on the boundary between that and Pir- 
gunj, receives from the novth-w^est a sin all channel called 
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Sonamoti, winch ccsmes iVom the same niarshj that gives rise 
to the Mora NodlJ above mentioneth Immediately after this 
it communicates with a lake called Bonibila, by a channel 
named Kholisajani. In the dry season, when I saw this, 
the water flowed through it from the lake to the Akhira; 
but below this, about IS miles, in the time of the inundation 
the reverse is said to be the case. The Akhii'a joins the 
Kovotoya, and in the rainy season small boats frequent it, 
so that it has on its banks a mart named Sokongujari, from 
whence the produce of the vicinity is exported. 

Under Dinnjpoor I have ntentioned the numerous marts, 
that are on the west side of the Korotoya below its junction 
with the 'i.'ista. In this district Govindogunj is the only 
mart on this part of the Korotoya, hut it is very considerable, 
and is the second town in the whole district. North from 
Govindogunj the Korotoya sends off a creek (Dangra) to 
join the Noliya, which will be afterwards described. South 
from Govindogunj the Korotoya sends off a branch named 
the Bhimti, which after a course of about 15 miles joins the 
Bariggali, a river that will hereafter be mentioned. South 
from tho Bhimti the Korotoya sends off a branch named 
Gojariya, which pasues through this district, and then through 
Nator, On its bank is a very large market for fish, called 
Songkorpoor, 

I now return to tho Jomnni or Jornuneswon, which we 
Tost, where it divides into two branches, the Chikli and 
Nenggoticlihira. If we go east from thence about three or 
four miles to a market place called Boruya, we find a pretty 
large river, which is called the Joimineswori, and which no 
doubt has once been connected with the river of the same 
name by a channel that now is obliter.ated. This Joinunes- 
wori comes as a considerable branch firom the great Tista, 
where that passes through Vehar, and enters the Company’s 
territory in the division of Varuni, through which it passes 
for three or four milea, under the name of Kheruya. It then 
passes for about fourteen miles through the division of 
Dimla, where Jt is called Oeonai, In this division it receives 
a small stream from the north-west called Salki, and sends 
off a branch called Gongjkata, which soon rejoins the parent 
stream, after having received a small butperennial rivulet named 
Hangrigoaha, near which arc some remarkable antiquities. 
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Tlie rivel' tlicu juisses for about 12 miles tlirou^jh i-he division 
of Durwani, in the northern p;frts of wliioli it is called Chan- 
gralkata; but in the. soiithehi, as 1 have before said it 
assumes the name of Jomuneswori, which it retains in passing 
13 miles through the clj-iision pf Kumai'gmij, when it loses 
its name in joining the Mora Tista, as before meiitioiiecl, 
Tlie Changralkata receives two eniall streams from the nortli- 
east, the upper named Cldiatnai or Guptobasi, the lower 
called Sui. Both arise from marshes in the division of Diinla. 

The Jornmieswoi'i receives first the Bliogerkungra, which 
is u branch of the Dhaijun, n small river that rises from a 
marsh in the division of Dim la, and which, after having sent 
off the Dhogerkuiigra in divialon Dtirwant, joins the JomU' 
neswori in Kuniargunj. About four miles before it joins tlie 
Mora-Tista the Joimuieswori receives a branch from the great 
Tista, which separates from that river in the division of 
Dimla under the name of Auliyakbana, and passes through 
it for about \12 miles, running nearly parallel to the parent 
stream. It then inclines more to the South, and passes 
tlirough the whole breadtli of Durwani, winch in some parts 
it separates from Dhap. In the upper part, where it passes 
entirely through Durwani, it is called BuUai, but wliere it 
forms the boundary between Dhap and Durw^ani, it takes the 
name of IChongra Ghaghot, and becomes navigable in the 
rainy season for boats of 500 mmis burthen. South from 
Durwani it forms the boundary between Dliap and Kuniar- 
gunj for about 10 miles, but about T miles above its junction 
with the Jomuneswori it changes its mime to Khaiaibhangj, 
having Joined with a small river ol that name, whic'i arises 
from Durwani under the name of Bulki, having formerly, in 
all probability, hud u cominunication with that part of the 
Khongra Ghaghot, whicli is now ctilled BuUai. On these 
rivers are several small marts, for the exportation oi the 
produce of the country. I have already observed, that the 
middle Tista baa suffered a very material aiminulion, since 
the floods of 1808-9, and the same is the case with the Jo¬ 
in uneswori, Changralkiitii, Deonai and Kheruya, which may 
be considered as the same river. 

The iik Having thus detailed all the 

rivers of this district connected with the Korotoya, whtcli is 
in general its we;.tern boundary, I shall proceed to give an 



account of the Tista, the princtpai river by which the cen¬ 
tral parts ai'e divided. The Siingskrita hame.'i of this river 
are saul to be Trishna and Trisrota, the former implying 
thirst, the latter three springs. According to the Ihindit of 
the survey, the origin of tins river as stated in the Kalipuran 
avas as follows. Parboti the wife of Sib, was lighting with 
an infidel (Osur), who wovild only worship her husband. 
The monster becoming very thirsty prayed to Sib, who 
rather unreasonably ordered his wife to supply her ene¬ 
my with drink. In consequence this river sprung from 
the breast of the goddess in three streams, and has ever since 
continued to flow'. It is said, that in the more polished 
dialect of Bengal these Sangskrita names have been corrupted 
into Stishta: but the people, w'ho inhabit its banks, accord¬ 
ing to the plan of ertliograpby which I have adopted, pro¬ 
nounce the word Tista. It indeed appears to me, that the 
word could not possibly have been better expressed in the 
English character, than it has been written (Teestah) by 
Major Rennell, and it is only for the sake of uniformity, that 
I have ventured to alter the orthography. I presimie, that 
this is the original and proper name, and that the other ap¬ 
pellations are corruptions, suited to answer the fictions of 
poetry, or to accommod.ate a derivation from the sacred lan¬ 
guage ; for the names of rivers and mountains are those which 
are Uvsually most carefully preserved, among the changes that 
take place in the languages of injtnkind. 

According to the accounts of the Nepalese the Tist.a has 
its origin in Thibet, and after forcing a passage through the 
snowy mountains, which form the boundary of the Chinese 
empire, it enters the mountainous country to the South, and 
separates the present dominions of Gorkha from that part of 
lihotan w'hich is subject to the Dev Kaja. The river, as it 
comes from the bills, falls down the precipices of a mountain 
called liongdhong, beyond which the Bengalese never ascend. 
It is said to be 30 cosa north from Jolpayiguri. The Tista 
enters this district at its northern extremity, where it is 
bounded by the country of Sikim subject to Gorkha; and 
continues for about 23 miles from thence to the boundary 
between the Company’s territory, and that of the Dev Raja. 
It is there an exceeding large channel, from 300 to 800 yards 
wide, and at all seasons contains a great deal of water and a 
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rapid stream; but sis course is somewhat interrupted by 
stones and rapids. South from Kong-dliong the wood cut¬ 
ters can Hoat single logs to within ten or tM'clve miles of the 
Company’s frontier, and to where canoes at all seasons can 
ascend; and with the assistance of these canoes floats are 
constructed for bringing down the timber. In the dry sea¬ 
son boats of IdO mans burthen ascend to Pabarpoor, near the 
frontier of Gorkha, and in the rainy season boats, of 1000 
mans burthen could go to the same place. 

The Tista begins to sw^ell in spring, and usually rises tw'o 
or three inches between the 12tii of April and tiie I^th of 
May, owing in part probably to the melting of the snow ; 
but no considerable change takes place, until the rainy sea¬ 
son. Immediately below Jolpayiguri the Tista has the Com¬ 
pany’s territory on both sides, and receives from the West 
a Pinall rfrer named the Korla, on the w-estern bank of which 
Jolpayiguri is situated. It arises from the lower hills of tlie 
Sikim territory near the sources of the ICorotoya, and passes 
through this district for about 34* miles. Canoes frequent it 
in the dry season, and in the floods large boats could ascend 
it a considerable way. 

Below this a little way the Tista on its west side has Ma- 
darguuj a small mart. Although it is there a very large 
river, boats of a greater burthen than 150 mans cannot 
ascend it in the dry season. In the rains those of any size 
may come. A little below this the Tista sends oft* a branch 
already described under the name of Buri Tista, and which 
in the time of Major Kermell'a survey was the principal 
channel. Even then, however, the former channel, to which 
the river has now returned, was not obliterated, and the 
names of Teeshtah river, and Teestah nullah are given in the 
largo manuscript copies of his survey, although he has left 
them out in his Bengal atlas, probably distrusting all the 
appellations given by the natives to the rivers of the vicinity, 
owing to the apparent confusion of their nomenclature. In 
the published maps, however, we find the remains of the 
lower part of the channel under the name of the Teestah 
creek. 

On sending off’ the old Tista, the great channel turns to 
the East, and passing Byangkro, a mart in division Fakir- 
guuj, it receives the Koya a small stream, which arises in . 



Bhotan, anti has on its banks a place of some trade called 
Jorpakri. The Tista then enters Viliar, through which it 
passes fttr 9 miles, and sends off the branch called Kheruya, 
that has already been described. The Tista then passes 4f 
miles nearly south through Varuni, where there is a mart 
called Khoyerullah. It continues running nearly in a south 
direction through Dinjla, for about 7 miles, forming an island 
opposite to the town of that name, which is a place of consi¬ 
derable trade. Here the Tista is joined by a rivulet named 
Singgabara, which comes from the North. 

At a market place named Chirabhija the Tista turns sud¬ 
denly to the east, and soon after sends oft’ a small branch 
named the 'Auliya khana, that has already been described. 
About 4 miles below this the Tista receives from the north 
a small river named the Layutara, which rises in Varuni, 
and in some places forms the boundary between that and 
Dimla. 

About 13 miles below this the Tista receives a small rivulet 
called Dhum; and 7 miles lower down a more considerable 
stream called Kumarlai, which has a course of 18 miles, and 
in the rainy season is navigable for canoes. About 10 miles 
from the I'ista it receives the Dadai. This arises with two 
branches, the Dadai and Sui, from the great forest of Sing- 
hes^vorjhar on the frontier of Vihar, has a course of about 

13 miles, and in the rainy season is navigable in canoes to 
Khorivari 16 miles from the Tista, About 4 miles below 
Kborivari the Dadai receives another small river named the 
Soniyajan, which rises in Vihar, and lias a course of about 

14 miles, but is not navigable. About 5 miles from where 
it joins the Dadai the Soniyajan receives a river of great 
length named the Singgimari, which enters Fakirgunj from 
Bhotan, and from thence has a course of above 34 miles, 
partly through the Company’s territory and partly througli 
Vihar. The Kumarlai joins the Tista with two mouths, 
immediately above th# uppermost of which is Ghoramara 
one of the most considerable niart.y in the vicinity. Below 
the lower mouth of the Kumarlai the depth of water in the 
Tista increases considerably, and boats of 350 mans burthen 
can frequent it at all seasons. 

Opposite to this the Tista sends off a branch, which wlien 
Major Hennell made his survey was a considerable river. In 
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tlie language of the vulgar it is called the Ghaghot ; but its 
bang'skrita name is Ghorgora. The word Ghagot has no 
meaning, having probably been derived from a language 
spoken before the introduction of the Bengalese. The Ghor- 
ghora may be considered as an alteration, made in order to 
procure a name, that has a meaning in tlie sacred tongue. 
I shall now describe this river, although it has lost mueli of 
its importance. 

In the dry season the Ghaghot, where it separates from 
tlie Tista, is not at all navigable, even for canoes; but in the 
floods boats of 500 mam burthen can pass. It first forms 
the boundary between Dhap and Vnriitii for about 7 miles, 
during which it sends to the east a channel called the Bherb-' 
lieri, which is dry except in the rainy season, and after a 
course of about 10 miles joins the Manas. 

The Ghaghot, after having sent off the Bherbheri, passes 
through Dhap and Kotwali for 19 miles, during ivhieh space 
it has on its banks Amirguuj, Betgari and Mahigunj, all 
marts from whence there is a considerable trade; and it has 
also on its banks tlie capital of tlie district, of which indeed 
Maliigunj forms a part. At Dhap the water has deserted 
the channel of the Ghaghot, which in most parts is quite dry, 
except in the rainy esason, and the stream now follows a 
channel called the Ghorjan, which reunites with the Ghaghot, 
about 4> miles below Mahigunj. A little below this reunion the 
Ghaghot, on coming to the boundai'y of Molonggo, divides into 
three branches, the easternmost of which retains the name, 
and is soon rejoined by the middle one, which has various 
names, and includes an island and a market place betweeti 
the two branches, into which it subdivides. In different parts 
of its course it is called the Bokra, Cliomka and Burail. The 
western branch called Horolayi goes to join the Akhira, 
and has been already described. From the place where this 
separation takes place the Ghaghot runs about 9 miles 
easterly, forming the boundary bctw'een Dhap and Molonggo. 
It thex*e receives the Alayikungri, a branch of the Manas, 
which has a course of about 15 miles, passes through the 
eastern skirts of the town of Ronggopoor, and in the rainy 
season is navigable for canoes and small boats. 

From this junction with the Alayikungri the Ghaghot runs 
about 18 miles southerly. About 5 or C miles below the 
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junction is a mart called Jalalgunj, where the river acquires 
an increase of size merely, so far as woulrl seem, from tlie 
lowness of the country, Even in the- dry season it is there 
navigable for canoes ; and for four moiithB in the y^av it is 
frequented by boats of from 200 to 500 mans> Before the 
1 lOf Bengal year it was navigable for such vessels through¬ 
out the year. For some years after that period it gradually 
diminished to its present size, and has been since stationary. 

A very little below SaduUahpoor, wliich is twelve miles be¬ 
low Jalalgunj, the Gbaghot separates into two branches, the 
eastern of which is called Pagla. After a course of about 
ten miles this falls into a river called Kornayi, which is a 
branch of the Manas, and in fret now contains by far the 
greater part of the water of that river. About six miles 
after receiving the Pagla, the Kornayi joins the western 
branch of tlie Ghaghot, and loses its name, although it is a 
large river, and joins one of comparatively little consequence. 

From the separation of the Pagla to the junction of the 
Kornayi the Ghaghot runs about eighteen miles, during 
which it sends off a small brunch called Molongkhali, that 
in the lower part of its course is called Alayi, and will be 
hereafter described. In tliis part of its course the Ghaghot 
has a large mart named Bhorotkliali. 

On the junction of the Ghaghot with the Kornayi both 
names are lost, and the^ continuation of these rivers is called 
the Banggali, which after a course of about 20 miles enters 
the Nator district. About midway it receives from the 
west a small river named the Noliya, which arises from the 
northern boundary of Pirgunj, and after a course of 10 miles 
receives a supply of water from a large marsh called Athrayi, 
by means of a rivulet named Domjam. About 20 miles below 
that the Noliya is joined by a small channel from the Koro- 
toya, tliat Ims been already mentioned. About six miles far¬ 
ther down the Noliya receives the branch of the Ghaghot 
called the Alayt, which has a course of about 20 miles, and 
has been lately noticed, "t’he united streams, about two miles 
below^, join the Banggali. About five miles below this, the 
Banggali receives a branch of the Korotoya named the 
Bhimti, whi<;h has a course of 15 miles, but is little applied 
to the purposes of commerce. Nor indeed in tliis district 
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have the banks of the Banggali a single mart of any im¬ 
portance. 

To return to the Tista. About four miles below where the 
Ghaghot separates, it sentls towards the south tire Kola- 
gechlie, which, after running parallel wnth the great channel 
for seven or eight miles, rejoins it with some of its water, for 
the greater part is sent to the south, and forms a very con¬ 
siderable river, the Manas, which I shall now describe, Tlie 
word Manas, I am told, has no meaning in either the Sangs- 
krita or Bengalese languages. Soon after leaving the K.oIa- 
gecldie, the Manas receives from the Ghaghot the insigni¬ 
ficant creek called Bherbheri, which has already been men¬ 
tioned, and soon afterwards repays this accession, by sending 
a similar channel the Alayi Kungri to join the Ghaghot, On 
this part of the Manas is Gojoghonta a mart, to which boats 
of 100 burthen can come at all seasons, and during the 

Hoods it is usually frequented by tliose carrying from ?> to 
500 manSf although larger vessels might reach the place. 
The Manas runs through Dhap for about 17 miles, hgt 
except that just now mentioned, has no other mart on its 
banks. It tlien enters Olipoor, previously sending off a small 
channel named Bamon-kundo, which for some way forms the 
bounclarj? between Olipoor and Dhap. This river, where I 
crossed it, was deep, and its channel muddy, which is almost 
the only instance of this kind of channel in the district. The 
rivers almost universally run on a fine firm sand, and towards 
the north are clear. The southern part of the Bamon-kundo 
I have not been able -to trace, and I am uncertain whether it 
rejoins the Manas, or is connected with the Ghaghot. Soon 
after the junction of Gaburhelan, the Manas has shifted its 
course to tlie east, and has left a large empty channel called 
the Dead (Mora) Manas, which in its middle is divided into 
tw’o branches, the ^aotana and Paotana, A little below the 
lower end of tlie Dead Manaa, this river sends to the east a 
very considerable branch which is said to liave been recently 
formed, and which is called Gorkata, from the encroachments 
that it is making on an old fortress. In the rainy season this 
is navigable for boats of !s00 vians burthen. 

The Manas passes through Olipoor for about 15 miles, and 
in that space has on its banks Nawabgunj, a con-siderable 



Tiiart, tfj wliich boats of tJOO Tftuns burthen can come in the 
dry season. Not that the Manas is there comparable in size 
VTitlx the Tista above Grhorainara, although it admits of ves¬ 
sels of double the size; for this circunistuace is owing to the 
extreme lowness of the soutli-eastern parts of the country, in 
which the water is almost stagnant, whereas towards the 
north and west the declivity is considerable, and the ra])idity 
of the streani diminishes the depth of the rivers. 

The Manas then passes for about 14 miles to the south 
without either receiving or sending off a branch, when the 
greatest; part of its water goes to join the Gbaghot through 
the Kornayi, as has been already described, nor lias it in this 
space any mart of importance except liavoboldya to which 
boats of 400 mam can come at all seasons. The diminished 
stream of the Manas continues to run through this district for 
about 20 inilea, when it enters Nator. In this part of its 
course it is not navigable even for canoes in the dry season, 
and possesses no mart. A branch called the Ghorbhanggi 
or DHayi separates from it, surrounds a considerable extent, 
and again rejoins. 

I again return to the Tista, which in the space between its 
enlargement at Bhotmari to where it is rejoined by the Kola- 
geebhe, a distance of about 12 miles, lias four marts, Bliot- 
mari, Bhullagunj, Kangkinya and Govordlion. The last is 
surrounded by a small branch of the Tista culled Devnat- 
herdoba, or Bo Iasi, and this connnunicates with another 
branch called Gaiandi, or Monirdangra, both including two 
islands about 10 miles in length, liy means of a short canal 
named the Bohonta, the Galandi communicates with a very 
large channel, which in the dry season has no stream, and 
even in the floods admits only canoes. It runs nearly parallel 
to the Tista, at about four miles distance towards the north, 
and extends about 16 miles above its connection with the 
Bohonta, and as far below, where it ends in a large marsh of 
tlie Boro Vari division, which is named Deyiila. This large 
channel is named Mora Sungti, and seems to me to be an old 
channel of the Tista. Near its western end it communicates 
with tile Maldo, hereafter to be described, by a .short channel 
called tlic Bhoyolayi. South from that junction is a large 
marsh called Pimgthimaii; from this runs a small stream 
called the Buksula, which soon falls into another marsh called 





Iltingriaa, and that sends forth a sh’eani named Bhengtes- 
wor, which joins the Mora Sungti, a little above where it 
sends the Bohonta to join tire Galandi, and which carries 
away all the water that the Mora Snngti had received from 
the above-mentioned marshes. About six miles below the 
month of the Galandi, the Tista becomes a less considerable 
stream, and sends half its water by a new and wore direct 
channel, named on that account the Gahurhfdan, which after 
a course of about six miles joins the Manas, on the boundary 
of OUpooT division. 

The Tista during this diminished part of its course, is still 
farther reduced by sending off the Bamni, a dirty crooked 
branch, which after a course of about 15 miles joins the Brob- 
inoputro. About the middle of its course it receives by two 
mouths at li considerable distance from each other, a dirty 
channel called Potiyar Dangra, There is reason to think, 
that the Bamni may have formerly been a continuation of the 
Mora Sungti, as the upper part of the river between Ourga- 
poor and the Tista is called the Gidari. Durgapoor and 
Onontopoor on this river are small marts, and in the rainy 
season are frequented by boats of 300 mans. 

A vei’y little below Thetrayi, a small wart about nine miles 
below the separation of the Gaburhelan, the Tista sends off 
a dry channel called Nephrn, which joins the Gorkata above 
described, and then the Tista continues to wind with a bend 
to the north-east for about 10 miles, where it receives the 
Gorkata. On the Tista in this space, are hve sinall marts, 
Olipoor, Ranigunj, Onontopoor, Sorarhat and Borobangk. 
In the rainy season vessels of 1000 mans burthen ascend; 
but in the dry season it is by no means navigable for larger 
vessels, that it is at Bhotmari. 

I am persuaded, that formerly the channel of the Tista in 
this part of its course ran considerably more to the soutli; 
for very numerous large channels remain in that direction, 
and approach an old fortress, which seems to have terminated 
a line of defence, that extended from the Ghaghot at Sadul- 
lahpoor, and which probably reached the Tista; but in the 
present condition of tlie river this line of defence would have 
been totally useless, as there is nothing to prevent its eastern 
extremity from being turned. 

From tlie junction with the Gorkata, the Tista inclines to 
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the xiorth-eiist, and when Major Reiinell made hia survey, 
joined the Brohmoputro about five miles distant; but this 
was neither its old, nor is it its present channel. This is 
now very small, or at least in the dry season contains very 
little water, and runs south, parallel to the Brohmoputro, 
for about 15 miles, leaving between a narrow neck of land, 
on which is situated the town of Chihnari. Above that place 
this Tista corarnimicates with the Brohmoputro, by means of 
a channel called the Mora Dhorla. 

Farther down the old Tista is separated from the Broh- 
mopiitro by an inhabited island, ami sands, tlirough which 
there are several openings, and at its lower extremity receives 
the Soruyi, one of its most considerable branches, of which 
I shall now give some account. Immediately after the junc¬ 
tion with the Burail, the Soruyi sends off a large branch 
called the Konayi, which is of great size, and formerly went 
with a winding course into tlie Nator distinct; but between 
the towns of BhowanigunJ and Dewangunj the Brohmoputro 
has made an irruption, and has carried away a great part of 
its channel. In return the Brohmoputro gives a large supply 
of water to the lower part of the Konayi, which now passes 
behind Dewangunj scarcely inferior to the mighty river, and 
threatens to sweep away the whole intermediate country. 

Concerning the Dhorla. 

Having now traced the Tista througli all its wanderings 
and branches, I proceed to another river, which, although 
by no means so large, is still considerable. The Pandit of 
the survey says that its Sangskrit name is Dhovla, which 
signifies wdiite, and he writes the vulgar name Dholla, which 
has the same meaning; but the word, as universally pro¬ 
nounced by the inhaliitants of its banks, seems to have been 
accurately expressed by Major Rcnnell's orthography, DUr¬ 
iah. This word the Pandit, acccording to the orthography 
that I have adopted, writes Dhorla, wliich for the sake of 
uniformity I shall employ. As tJiis word has no meaning 
either in the Sangskrit or Bengalese languages, it is con¬ 
sidered by the Pandit as an impure corruption, while I con¬ 
sider it as the original appellation of the river. Whiie^ it 
must be observed, is by no means an epithet well suited to 
the river. In the upper part of its course it is a clear stream, 
in the lower it is very dirty. 
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Concerning tJie upper part of t!ie DliorTa’s course I re¬ 
ceived T)o intelligence on which 1 could depend. From Viliar 
it enters the Company’s territory of Patgang as a river with 
a large winding channel, which in the dry season contains a 
small clear stream, not at all navigable ; but which during 
the floods is occasionally frequented by boats of n>a?ts 
burthen; if however a few fair days happen, the boats are 
liable to be left di'y. It passes thtough the Patgang division 
for about 16 miles, and then re-enters Vibar, from whence it 
returns very much enlarged into the division Borovari; for 
soon after the tune of Major Rennell’s survey it would seem 
to have received the greater piu't of the Torsha. 

For some miles it forms the boundary between Borovari 
and Vihar, and tliere has on its right bank a considerable marl: 
named Mogul hat The river at this mart has for some years 
been diminishing, owing to part of the Torsha having been 
directed to other channels; but still boats of 300 mam bur¬ 
then can at all seasons ascend so far, although the channel 
and quantity of water which flows past seem to be very in¬ 
ferior to those of the Tista, which admits only of smaller 
vessels. From tiie place where both banks of the Dhorla 
belong to the Company, the river passes Vi miles through 
the division of Borovari, but winds exceedingly in its 
course. 

The banks of the rivers in this district are scarcely any 
where higher than the other parts of the country, on the 
contrary they are in general very low ; and the inundation, 
far from raising the ground by a deposition of sediment, 
seems gradually to be sinking the rivers deeper and deeper 
below the level of the plains, which in a country so well 
supplied with rain, as Bengal, is a fortunate circumstance. 
In this part of the course of the Dhorla, I had a most satis¬ 
factory proof of this circumstance. I saw three different 
channels, which tlie river has occupied, each gradually lower 
than the other, somewhat as represented in the shetcb, 
No. (5.) The river now- occupies the channel, (No. 3.) The 
channels, Nos. I and 2, together with the country to (a b), are 
now cultivated. The level space.s (c d) between the channels 
are in fact much more distant in proportion than is exhibited 
in the figure, which, by observing the exact proportions would 
have been extended to an inconvenient length. 
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On this part of tl)e course of the Dhorla is a large mart 
named Kulaghat. Immediately above this the Dhorla re¬ 
ceives a pretty little river the Rotiiayi. This rises in Viliar, 
where it receives a branch called Gidari. On arriving at 
the tVontier, it receives from the west a river called Maldo, 
W'hich, for some way forms the boundary between Vihar and 
the division of Phoronv^ari. In its upper part the Maldo 
communicates with the Simgti by means of a channel named 
Dhoyolayi, which has already been described, and, so far 
as 1 know, is the only anastomosis between the branches 
of the Tistii and Dhorla. In the rainy season boats of 100 
mans burthen can ascend the Maldo for a considerable way, 
but there is no mart on its bants. 

From the junction of the Maldo M'ith the Rotnayi, this 
river passes about \2 miles through the divisions of Pho- 
ronvari and Borovari, and enters the Dhorla by two 
channels, the northern of which is named Baroinasiya, 

After having passed through Borovari, and having reached 
the boundary of Nakeswori, the Dhorla receives a river that 
is wider than itself, but its stream is not so rapid, and is 
very dirty. It is indeed said, that it is a dead river, and 
that in tlie dry season many parts contain no water. It is 
called Nilkumar; and, in the time when Major llenneH’s 
map was constructed, seems to have received most of the 
waters of Vihar; but from its name, signilying “ the blue 
youth,” I suspect, that it was then anew river, and tlie greater 
part of the waters have gone to other cliannels, which per¬ 
haps were the original courses. In some parts the Nilkumar 
is called the Old (Buro) Dhorla, which w'ould imply, that ,it 
one period it has been actually a channel of the Dhorla. 

There is no mart on its lianks, and after it enters the Dhorla, 
that river proceed.^ by a very circuitous course to join the 
Brohmopiitro, distant about 15 miles. 

A few miles below the junction with the Nilkumar the 
Dhorla communicates with the Girayi, a small river whicli 
will be next described by means of a canal named the Kodal- 
kati, which from its name (cut with a hoe), would appear to 
be artificial, although it would be difficult to say for what 
use it could have been intended. Immediately below thi.s 
the Dhorla divides into 2 channels, which after a short 
course, re-imite and form an island opposite to Kurigang. 




On tins lower part of the Dhorla’s course arc marts, Bliog- 
dangga, Pangcbguchhi, Mogulhachah, Kurigang, and Be- 
guya, from which goods arc imported and exported at all 
seasons. The river does not increase in depth of water, 
as it approaches the Brohmoputro, and at its mouth has a 
bar, which in the dry season prevents the entrance of large 
boats. 

Concerning the rivers, which full into the Brohmoputro 
from the north, or from Uttorltui and JDhengkiri, The 
Girayi is a small river, which fills into the Brohmoputro, 
about G miles east from the Dhorla, and has a cour,;e of 
about miles. It has very frequently shifted its channel, 
and has left many pools and water courses, some of which m 
the rainy season are navigable, and are in general called 
Mora Girayi, Of these the two most remarkable pass Na- 
keswori and Bhowauigunj, both considerable marts, to which, 
owing to the low situation of the country, boats of 500 
or even larger, can come in the rainy season. The Girayi 
arises with 2 heads, between which is situated Gagla, another 
considerable mart, that enjoys similar advantages for export¬ 
ing goods. The Girayi communicates with the Dhorla by 
means of the Kodalkati, as above mentioned, and enters the 
Brohmoputro by 2 mouths. 

North from thence about 12 miles is a small creek, which 
after a short course ends in the Brohmoputro, and is called 
Diidkumar, having probably been at one time the continua¬ 
tion of the river of the same name, that will hereafter ho 
mentioned. The great Sunecoss of Major Rennell has an 
orthography that seems to me to express very accurately the 
common pronunciation of the name, as it does also the name 
of a river farther to the east, which will hereafter he de¬ 
scribed. The Pandit of the survey, however, says, that the 
eastern river should be w'ritten Sonkosh, and that CidionnO" 
kosh, (ortum e testiculis Dei Vishnu ducens), is the proper 
name of the western, a distinction which i sliall adopt in 
oriler to avoid the ambiguity of two rivers of the same name 
in the same vicinity. 

Major Ronnell has called the upper part of this river Sur- 
radingab, and the lower Sunecoss, probably owing to liis 
having been unable to trace its course through the northern 
parts of Ghurla (Goolkih R.), which were then covered with 
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forests. Tracing the river according to the ideas of the 
natives, I found, that its commencement consisted in a large 
sandy channel; which in the spring was dry, and which 
separates from the Godadhor, about 6 miles above Koyimari 
(Quemary K.) This channel proceeds south west for some 
way, when it receives some water from the north by a channel 
called the old Chhonnokosh, and it seems dilficult to assign 
a reason for its not being considered as the origin of the 
river, for at all seasons it is navigable for canoes. 

Some way below the junction of the old Chhonnokosh, the 
river sends off a small branch named Sanaa, which in the 
spring is a large sandy channel, that contains a small clear 
stream. At a little distance from its separation it receives 
from the east side u winding channel, in most places deep 
and imirshy, which arises with two heads to tlie north and 
west of Koyimari. It is called Khali, which implies tuerely 
creek. Some way below' that the Sanas divides into two 
branches. Tlie one which goes to the west is named the 
Ghoriyal, and soon after rejoins the Chhonnokosh. The 
other has a very short course, when joining a very inconsi¬ 
derable stream, that proceeds from a marsh, it takes the 
name of Duba. The Dnba at this junction with the Sanas 
has on its banks a mart called Kaldoba, to which boats of 
300 mans burthen can ascend in the rainy season. It joins 
the new Torsha, which will liereafter be described, about 
four miles north from the Brohmoputro. 

On the banks of the Chhonnokosh, about five miles from 
the separation of the Sanas are two marts, Dlmacliora or Di- 
makui'i, and Khyarvari. At all seasons boats of 100 mans 
burthen can reach Khyarvari. Immeihately below Khyar¬ 
vari the Chhonnokosh receives from the north-west a very 
large river, which the people called to me the Kalgani. It 
is, however, evidently the Surradinga of Major Rennell, a 
name w'hich I could not pronounce so as to be understood by 
the natives of the place ; but I am informed by a relation of 
the Raja of Vihar, that the Kaljani is formed by the junction 
of the Suraidangga and Gorom. A small river, named the 
Dipok, enters the fork between the Kaljani and Chhonno¬ 
kosh, The former, being by far the larger river of the two, 
M ajor Rennell, as usual with European geographer's, seems 
to have considered as the proper Chhonnokosh, which pro- 



bably induced him to curtail tlie territory of the V^iliar Kaja 
by about 200 square miles. He probably Avas informed, that 
the boundary €txtended along the Cbhonnokosh, and there¬ 
fore made it terminate on the Kaljani, whereas it goes along 
the Chhonnokosh to the Godadhor, and ascends the right 
bank of that until it reaches the .same parallel of latitude as 
the other northern frontier of his territory. 

The Kaljani is said in the 18f)l or 180S to have re¬ 
ceived a very large addition from the Torsha, which deserted 
its usual channel near Vihnr, sent a large branch to join the 
Kaijani a little before that unites with the Chhonnokoab, 
and produced a very great change on the face of the country 
below. About 16 nules below the junction, the channel being 
unable to retain this immense body of water, a new branch 
broke out, which almost equals the Tist,a in size. It takes a 
retrograde motion for about four miles to the north, and then 
turns to join the Brohmoputro between three and four miles 
above the mouth of the Chhonnokosh, having in its course 
swallowed up the lower part of the Duba river, as above de¬ 
scribed, This great new channel, being considered, not un¬ 
naturally, as arisen from the waters of the Torsha or Toyo- 
rosa, as it is called in the sacred Uinguage, baa received that 
name, It is said that since the Hoods, 1807-1808, a great 
part of the waters of the Torsha have returned to their former 
channels, but still in Spring, 1808, I found both branches of 
the Chlionnokosh vast rivers, and t suspect that the informa¬ 
tion is not well founded, as the people on the banks of the 
Dhorla .and Nilkumar still complained in 1809 of a diminu¬ 
tion of their water. On the low part of the Chhonnokosh 
are three marts,. Subolpat, Birnachbora, and Patoyamari; 
and on the Torsha is Chhonbadha. 

Several alterations seem to have taken place since the time 
of Major Rennell’s survey, in the rivers by which the Chhon- 
nokosh and Nilkumar are connected. The connection then 
seems to have been formed by a river running nearly west 
anti east; but tins is now interrupted near the east end, A 
marsh, called Khorgi, sends out a small water course of the 
same name, which joins the Chhonnokosh in the direction that 
Major Bennell represents, and this sends to the south a 
branch named Bolidya, which joins the Chhonnokosh some 
miles lower down. 
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A river, called Phulkuinar, or the “ temlev flower,** comes 
from Vihar, and may be a branch of the Nilkunmr or “ blue 
youth,” as represented by ftfajor Kennelh It sends a branch 
to join the Nilkumar. The upper part of this does not seem 
to have been kid down by Major Kennell, and is named Gai- 
niara, but Its lower part is named Ghorar Dangra, and seems 
to he the west end of the channel, which existed at the time 
of Major RenneH’s survey, w^hile the middle portion of his 
river is now a dry channel tliat connected the two branches 
of the Phnikumar, and is called Voginisukha, or the dry 
channel of herons." On reaching this the Phnikumar changes 
its name to Diidkuinar, or ** the white youth,” which goes to 
join the Chhonnokosh at the same place with the Bolidya. 
In the rainy season, owing to the lowness of the country, 
these creeks and channels admit boats of considerable size, 
and Phulkumar, Bolidya, Rayigunj, and Muriya, are marts 
for the exportation and importation of goods. 

Near the Brohmoputro the Chhonnokosh send.s off a branch 
named Ichchamotij which takes a bend to the west, and joins 
the Brohmoputro immediately below the mouth of the Chhon¬ 


nokosh. 


The Chhonnokosh joins the Brohmoputro, where that im¬ 
mense river, after having long run from east to west, takes a 
sudden bend to the south, and the two rivers, from the 
source of the Songkosh to 40 or 50 miles below its junction 
with the Brohmoputro, form a boundary that is very remark¬ 
able. The degree of knowledge and the customs that have 
been communicated to the people of Bengal, both by Brah¬ 
mans and Midianmiedans, have made comparatively little pro¬ 
gress beyond this line, the inhabitants to the east of which 
are many centuries behind their western neighbours. 

Between the Chhonnokosh and the Godadhor are many 
very large water-courses, in which moat probably one or 
other of these large rivers has formerly flowed. Although 
several of these at all seasons contain a great deal of water, 
yet in some places they are quite dry, and they have never 
any stream, and are now considered as lakes. 

The G odadhor is said to derive its name from one of the 
titles of Krishno, which implies the wielder of a macebut 
in order to suit the name for such a far-fetched derivation it 
has probably been altered, and Guddada, the manner in 
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wliicb Major Ilenncll writes it, seems to me to express the 
Btvnnd as pronounced by the inhabitants of its banks better 
than the orthography adopted by the Pandit, who is pro¬ 
bably a good deal influenced by the sound of Godadhor, tlie 
river at Goya being familiar to his ear. 

This river reaches the boundary of Vihar, has a'large clear 
stream, and soon after receives from the west the Raydak, 
which is said to be the largest. Immediately below the junc¬ 
tion, the dry channel called Chhonokqsh is sent off, as I have 
already described. The Godadhor forms the boundary be- 
tw’een Vihar and Bhutan for some way, and then for about 
seven miles forms the boundary bet^veen the possessions of 
the Company and those entrusted to the management of the 
Dev B-aja, It then has the Company’s possessions on both 
sides, and where it enters, receives a Gniall river, the Bayonayi, 
which arises from a marsli called Chaknui. This marsh and 
river form the boundary between the Company’s possessions 
and those under the Dev Raja. 

From thence the Godadhor proceeds about 1-t miles, and 
receives from the forest of Porbot Joyar a small river arising 
with two branches, the" Silayi wdiich retains the name, and 
the Sijdoho which joins it some ivay before it fails into tlie 
Godadhor. In the rainy season both the Bayonayi and Silayi 
are useful for floating the timber of the forests into the 
Godadhor, and the same purpose is served by three w'ater- 
courses, named Joldhaka, Dukhistikhi, and Shangreswor, 
which enter the Godadhor in the intei’mediate space, but 
wliich by the natives are called Bils, ami do not receive the 
title of rivers. 

About five miles below the inoutli of the Silayi the Godad- 
bor receives a very considerable river, the Sonkosh (little 
Sunecoas R.) This enters the Company’s territoi-ies fi'om 
Bhotan, in an exceedingly %vild country, and there receives 
the Gorupala, which for some way separates Porbotjoya, 
belonging to the Company, from Rayuiana belonging to 
Bhotan. 

From the frontier the Sonkosh runs south, between Por- 
botjoyar on the west, and Khungtaghat on the east, for 
about 1.5 miles, and then receives from the east a small river 
named Dipok. Immediately below this the Sonkosh has 
lately formed a new channel towards tlie nordi, and has de- 
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sertcd its old cViamielj and the remainder of its course runs 
very much to the west* in order to join the Godadhor, while 
it separates Porbotjoyar from Gbangpoor and Jaraira. 

During this space the Songkosh receives from Porbotjoyar 
two small stream^, the Tipkai and Chhatakungi’i. Nearly 
opposite to the latter it sends olF a branch to join a channel 
of the Brohmoputro, which at some distance below joins the 
Sonkosh, and thus forms two islands. The Sonkosh, on ap¬ 
proaching the Gocladhor, does not join it by a straight course* 
It sends forward a branch named the Sulimara, which joins 
the God tdhor, and forms a third island. The Sonkosh then 
takes a large bend to the south, and enters the Godadhor 
about two or three miles from the Brohmoputro* The 
united streams fall into this great river, winding rapidly past 
the rocky shores of Dhubvi, by a passage wdiich is rather 
dangerous for boats, although within they afford the waterman 
an excellent shelter. In the rainy season both the Godadhor 
and Sonkosh are navigable beyond the Company’s territory, 
and afford a ready means for exporting wdiatever may be pro¬ 
duced in a very great extent of fertile country, and for sup¬ 
plying its inhabitants with whatever foreign luxuries they 
required; but the state of society encourages the growth of 
little else but reeds and forests, and the thinly scattered inha¬ 
bitants are able to purchase no foreign commodity except a 
little salt and iron. Koyimari, however, Vorundatigga, Me- 
tyabo, and Dlmbri oii the Godadhor, and Parli on the Son- 
kosli, are insignificant places, from whence some of the rude 
produce of the country is exported, and where sail and iron 
are sold. The Godadhor is at all seasons navigable to the 
frontier for boats of 100 mans burthen, but the Sonkosh is 
somewhat smaller. 

The next river to the Sonkosh is the Gauranggo, or Gou- 
rong of Major Rennell, which orthography I would prefer, 
were it not for the sake of uniformly expressing the name as 
ivritten by the Pandit by the same combinations of our letter.?. 
It is a beautiful little river, at all times navigable for canoes 
to the frontier of Bbotan, and in the rainy season would ad¬ 
mit boats of a large- size ; but a little timber exported from 
Varshi is its only commerce. At tliat place, in the spring, it 
has a rapid clear stream, running in a bed of sand, and its 
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banks being finely atlornefi wth little hills> and better cidti- 
vated tlian tbe Ticinity, are extremely beautituk ^ 

Proceeding a little farther east, we come to the Diblayd, 
a smaller river, which in the spring is almost stagnant, but 
even then it is deep. It passes tbrongh a country, consisting 
of little hills, and swelling grounds covered with sal forests, 
and serves to fiout a considerable quantity of that timber 
into the Brohmopiitro, which it enters to the west of a hill of 
the same name. 

The next river that enters the Brohmoputro is the Cham¬ 
pa moti, a river nearly of about the same size with the Go- 
dadhor, that is like the Thame a at Windsor; and like this 
last the two Indian rivers are rather turbid. It enters the 
territories of the Company a little north from Dhontola, where 
there is a little commerce. U then passes between two hills, 
and turns east to receive a small tribute from the Tuniya. 
Afterw'ards it has a large bend to the south, passing the resi¬ 
dence of the Changpor family, and then turns west parallel 
to the Brohmoputro until stopt by the bill called Dhir, when 
it turns south, and joins the Brohinoputro. At the angle, 
where it tunis south, it" receives from the sal forests of the 
north a small river, the Jonoray, by means of which the 
merchants of Salkongcha bring down some timber. Imme¬ 
diately west from Yogigbopa, a small river named the Hori- 
pani, enters the Brohmoputro. It derives its sources from 
several marshes or lakes, especially from the beautiful pieces 
of water called Toborong, and aaer a very winding course 
enters the Brohmaputro.' 

The next river that I shall mention is the Manas, which 
reaches the boundary of the Coiupany’s territory, as sepa¬ 
rating the district of Vigni, paying a tribute to the prince of 
gods (Dev’ Eaja), from some districts now subject to the 
Lord of Heaven (Sworgodcv)j that is to the civil governor of 
Bhotan, and the nominal prince of Asaoi; and the river con¬ 
tinues from thence to be in general the boundary between this 
said Lord of Heaven and the more powerful merchants of 
Leadeuhall Street, until it joins the Brohmoputro at Yogig- 
hopa, a distance of about H miles; but both parties possess 
on each side of the river some portions, that are not con¬ 
tested i and some other portions on both sides arc keenly 







disputed by the OM'nei’3 of the landsj, although no soi’t of in¬ 
terference, so far as I have learned, has ever been made by 
the superior powers. 

Exactly where the Maiias begins to form the boundary be- 
t\v'eeii Asara atitl Bengal, it receives from tire nortb a river, 
that the natives call Ayti, -which in the language of Kamrup 
signifies * mother.’ I could not make the people understand 
liarally, the name which Major' Hennell gives to this river. 
Tile Ayi in the rainy season is navigable, and forms the 
boundary between Vijni and Khuiigtaghafc, both the property 
of one person; but the former tributary to the 0ev Kaja, 
and the latter subject to the company. 

The Manas in the dry season is navigable for boats of 50 
or 60 7 nam, As far as Vijni, where the proprietor lives; but 
there is very little commerce carried on by its means. About 
5 miles from its mouth it receives a small river named Kong- 
jiya, ^yhich arises a little beyond the northern frontier of 
Khungtagbat, and passes through almost its whole breadth. 
The Manas enters the Brohmoputro by two mouths, the east- 
eni of wVucli is the boundary of Asam and some dry season^ 
of late for tbe western, which was formerly the largest, has 
been closed by a bar at its mouth, 

Brokmopvtro.—^-Hnving now reached tbe part where the 
Brohmoputro enters the territory of tbe Company, X shall 
proceed to give an account of that great river, so far as it 
passes through this district: but as it is of too vast a size for 
a cursory view from its banks to give any accurate notion of 
its various channels and islands, and as these have sudered 
almost total change since the survey made by Major Uen- 
nell, J am satisfied, that what I can say on the subject will 
prove very unsatisfactory. 

The name Brohmoputro signifies the son of Brahma, the 
creator of the world, and from its grandeur, and from its be¬ 
ing one of the greatest works of the creator on earth, it 
miglit in a figurative souse be entitled to that appellation ; 
blit such is not the derivation given by the learned. Accord¬ 
ing to legend it owes its origin, to an adventure of Brahma 
with Omagha, the wife of an holy man named Santonu. The 
particulars are so extra-vagently indecent, that 1 shall en¬ 
tirely omit tliem, and only state, that the affair ended in the 
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production of a holy pool or lake, culled Bvohinokuncltn 
For many ages this remained in obscurity^ until Porosuram 
had occasion to pass, while he was stained with the blood of 
the kingly race, whom he had murdered. On account of the 
bloody actions of this incarnation of God the battle iixe clung 
to his hand, nor could he separate this iiistument of death 
from his grasp, in order to wash away the gore. While rest¬ 
ing on the Brolimokundo, he ob.served a young black bull 
come up to his mother, who was alarmed at his appearance, 
and said, my son, in what manner have you lost your purity, 
and become black. The calf replied, mother, I have killed 
a Brahman. Then my son you must bathe in Brolimokundo, 
which has great efficacy in removing sin. The Calf immedi¬ 
ately went into the pool, and was restored to his natural 
white colour. On seeing this, Porosuram immediately fol¬ 
lowed his example, the battle axe fell from his hand, and all 
his stains were removed. Such is the manner, in which the 
profound sages of the east instruct the gaping niultitude in 
the valuable duties of pilgrimage; and from what they say, 
I am inclined to believe, that, even among the Pandits, there 
are many black calves, who have no doubt of the truth of 
such relations. This history goes on to represent Porosu¬ 
ram in a more amiable light. In order to ‘ supply mankind 
with water of such admirable efficacyj be cut the liills with 
his battle axe, and allowed the river to flow through its 
present channel. Brohinokundo, I have no doubt, is in the 
mountains of Thibet, near the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges, although the people of Kamrup imagine, that it is 
much nearer, in the north-east parts of the kingdom of Asam. 
This however, I have no douht, ia a mistake, as in Nepal 1 
heard from several persons, who bad visited the spot, that 
the Brohmoputro, arises from the region called (accord¬ 
ing to their pronunciation) Manas-sarovar, which is a frozen 
tei'ritory containing numerous liilis and lakes. The Brohmo¬ 
putro of the Hindus is therefore the Sanpoo of the Chinese, 
as Major Rennell supposed. I should not indeed have 
thought it becoming to have given any confirmation to the 
opinion of a geograplier so justly celebrated, had not he 
expressed to me his uneasiness concerning the doubts of Mr. 
Dalrymple, who in arranging the geopraphical materials 
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which I bi’ouglit from Ava, seemetl to thii^k with O’ AnvUle, 
that the Sanpoo was one of the heads of the Ayrawati or 
river of Ava . 

The Urohmoputro reaches the frontier of the Company's 
territory with a channel at least a mile broad, and where 
not divided hy Islands continues nearly of the same width ; 
but in several places these subdivide the channel into many 
branches, and enlarge its size, so that from bank to bank 
there are often five miles. In the dry season the water no 
where fills the channel even where narrovvest, In tlie rainy 
season the river, except where there are a few scattered hills 
on its banks, every where overflows the country for some 
miles, and in many jdacos deluges an extent of 30 or 30 miles 
in width, and insulates such small hills as are in the vicinity. 
It usually begins to rise in April, and in the beginning of 
May it increases still farther. This may in part he owing to 
the melting of snow, but in general I observed, that the 
swelling of the river, and the inundation were chiefly affected 
by the rains in the immediate vicinity of where I vvas. A few 
fair days always diminished its size, and it nevei; rose much, 
except after a very heavy rain. In June the rapidity of the 
river, as well as its size increased very much; and it is about 
the highest in the beginning of August. Towards the end 
of that month it generally falls considerably, and its current 
diminishes greatly in force. In the beginning of August 
and end of July, I observed, that, in passing over a rock at 
Goyalpara, where there was then a depth of at least 16 feet, 
the rapidity of the current occasioned the most violent whirl¬ 
pools accompanied by a considerable Tjoise, while in the be¬ 
ginning of October, although the rock came near the surface, 
the water glided smoothly over it. The inundation subsides 
in the end of August, and although the river usually rises 
once or twice in September and the beginning of October, 
it has never in these months been kiiown to pass beyond its 
channel, which is both very wide, and deep. 

The Brohmoputro in this district, is no where fordable 
at any season; but its navigation is not very easy. In the 
rainy season its current is remarkably strong, and below 
Xlhuhri is rather tempestuous, while the wilds above that 
place render the tracking by ropes difficult. In the dry 
season the vast miinbcr of sands render the navigation ex- 





ceedingly totliou% and n great many trunks of trees, half 
buried in its channel, occasions some danger. At Goya]para 
it is the most placid water that I have ever seen, and during 
the six months that I resided there, I did not above two or 
three times see its surface ruffled, by wind 5 and even in very 
strong squalls not a single wave rose so high as to break, 
lilxcept however its magnificent size, and the grand scenery 
of its bank, it is a disgusting river. Its water is the dirtiest, 
tliat I have ever seen ; and in the floods is almost entirely 
covered ^vith a scum of dusky foam intermixed with logs of 
wood, vast floats of reeds, and all manner of dead bodies, 
especially those of deer and oxen, which are almost as of¬ 
fensive as the half burned carcases on the banka of the 
Ganges, 

The island-s of the Brohmoputro and its low banks are 
undergoing constant changes. Wherever its current is di¬ 
rected against their sandy sides, they are undermined, and 
swept away: but as the force of the current is always con¬ 
fined to a small portion of the channel, the sand thus carried 
away is deposited the moment it happens to escaj>e out of 
the most rapid parts of the stream, and the deposition in¬ 
creases rapidly, whenever from the accumulation of sand 
the stream is more completely diverted to other parts. The 
sand is often so rapidly deposited, that it rises almost to a 
level with the inundation, and in sucii cases must always 
continue barren. In general however, when the water over 
a new formed sand becomes entirely stagnant, the clay and 
earth, that are suspended in the muddy stream, immediately 
subside, but this does not usually happen in the first year, 
at least the quantity of soil then deposited is usually smalt, 
and only enables tamarisks and reeds to take root, which 
they do with astonishing vigor, and give some degree of 
stability to the new land. The quantity of soil deposited in 
3 or 4 years is usually sufficient to render the soil fit for 
cultivation, and brings it within a foot or two of the level of 
the floods. It is evident, that a deposition from the river 
can never raise it higher, although the dust collected by w iiid 
round bushes often raises some few spots a few inches above 
the high water-mark. The surface, how^ever, of these islands 
and banks is by no means level; but sw^elts, so that some 
parts are near the level of the water in the highest floods, 




while others are covered to ii depth of 20 feet; nor Can this 
occasion wonder, if we consider the irregular manner in 
which the deposition must take place, owing to differences 
in the stillness of various parts of the water. Subsequeiit 
floods, if continiied for ages, would no doubt bring the whole 
to a level, by gradually depositing much mud, wliere the 
depth of water was great, and none where the earth had 
arisen to the level of the high-water mark; but time is no¬ 
where perhaps allowed fur such tedious operations, and 
there are probably very few spots iu these inundated parts, 
that have continued for a century without having been swept 
away. These depositions in the common dialect of Bengal, 
when they are of a small size, anil do not admit of cultiva¬ 
tion, are called Chomi hut wliea they are large, and espe¬ 
cially when they are covered with soil so as to bo fit for 
cultivation, they are called Chor, In the proper dialect of 
Kamrtip, these cultivable lands are called Changpoor. 

I’he Brohmoputro, after reaching tlie frontier of the Com¬ 
pany's territoi'y, for upwards of 20 miles has the kingdom of 
Asam on its northern bank, while the southern forms part 
of British India, and part of the islands belong to the one 
power, and part to the other. In this space 1 have little to 
observe. The appearance of yellow cliffs on the south side 
of the river at (Commerputah and Baanati R.) Kamarpota 
and Bohoti as mentioned by Major Rennel, seems now little 
remarkable, or indeed distinguishable from the common high 
abrupt bank of all other rivers. Above Goyalpara, cm the 
.same aide, all the low land between the hills and river (Ben¬ 
gal atlas map. 18), since Major Rennell made his survey, 
has been separated from the continent by a channel, and 
now consists chiefly of Clioraa and islands, and the Krisli- 
nayi river (Kecstny H.) now enters the Brohmoputro imnie- 
diatoly below Bibi Paingii (Bibby pointa R.), while the prin¬ 
cipal channel of the river comes between the sands laid down 
by Major Reunell as E. from Goyalpara, and the ruins of 
rhe adjacent low laiuls. 

Immediately below Goyalpara, the sands laid down as on 
the opposite side of tlie river, have been forced to tlve south, 
and have formed between the town and river an extensive Chor, 
now partly cultivated, and the current is now washing away 
ilicr o|»posite part of .Asam where it has opened a new passage 
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for the Manas, anti in the dry season the old one contiguous 
to Yodighopa, (Jughigopa R.) is abut, as has been men¬ 
tioned. 

From tlience to near Ranggarnati 1 had no opportunity of 
observing the river, but I understood, tliat the long channel 
on its southern bank opposite to the hills called Dbir and 
Dudkiimar, (Deheer and Doodkoar R.) still remains; as do 
also the three islands between Kauggomati and Dhubri 
(Rangamatty and Dubarye R.) i that the Jinnainary 

creek of Major Rennell has diminished greatly in size, and 
the ^islands seem to be more cultivated than in his time, 
.Immediately below the mouth of the long channel, which 
I have lately mentioned, the left bank has received great 
additions, and of course the right has suffered corresponding 
losses. I shall first mention the accessions of the left. 
These accessions are still surrounded by channels, which 
when email and dry, except during the floods, arc usually 
called Songta, But, if these channels contain a stream 
througliout the year, the vulgar of Bengal call them Dangra. 
In the sacred language, naturally less copious than the 
Bengalese in a nomenclature of this kind, both are called 
Srot. 

.Beginning immediately below the situation of BosotanJy 
in Major Renneli’s map, we have a chor occupied by a small 
collection of fai'ms called Bhanggoninari, This is seyjarated 
from a larger chor by a channel called Songta Khaoya, 
which at all seasons contains a small stream. On the other 
side this chor is hounded by a larger channel called the 
Pagla. It contains three collections of farms, Bhakuyamari, 
Baoshkata and Basarchor, part of which however is on a still 
larger chor, situated on the other side of the Pagla. A little 
below the Songta’Khaoya is lost in the Pagla, and this 
channel is joined by a river from the interior called Koliya, 
which will hereafter be described. Where it now joins the 
Pagla, its clmnuel is dry ; but soon after its name is recovered, 
passing out on the opposite side of the Pagla to join an old 
channel of the Jijiram, a river that will be hereafter described. 
The old Jijiram soon after sends a branch to the Brohmopu- 
tro, which is named Songta Khaoya, and together with the 
Jijiram Koliya and Prgla encircles a large chor, on which, as 
before-mentioned, is situated a part of the collection of farms 
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called Basar choi*, together with Podlar chor, Madarer chor, 
and Chandar chor, which, when Major Renriell made his 
survey, was far to the south-west on the opposite side of tiic 
Brohmoputro, 

A new channel called Baiigskatarsongta, which now conveys 
the water of the Koliya into the Pagla, togetlier with the old 
channel and the Bagla include a small chor not inhabited, but 
violently disputed between the neighbouring landholders. 

South from thence an old channel of the dijirarn, its present 
channel and the Bagla include a chor, that is well occupied; 
and when Major ReriiieU made his survey, seems to have been 
on the hanks of the Brohmoputro, being apparently the grove 
of trees represented north-east from Rajabella, on what he 
calls the Moiiee creek. Now, however, tw’o very large chors 
intervene between it and the Brohmoputro* 

The first is hounded on the east by the present channel of 
the Jijirani, which occupies nearly the situation of Major 
Rennelfs Monee; on the north and east by a channel, which 
is Called the old (Buri) Jijiram ; for in tlie short period, since 
Major Keiinell surveyed the country, we have not only the 
formation of a river called the Jijiram, but here is one channel, 
and we shall soon find another that have acquired the name 
of old. This old, and the present Jijiram uniting form the 
southern boundary of the chor, which is intersected by an old 
branch of another old Jijiram called the dry Ivliyartola, On 
this chor are several collections of farms, among which is 
Rajabola, in w'hich we trace the Rajabella of Major Rennell, 
This, is on the east bank of the old Jijii'am, which must there¬ 
fore be the Monee creek. 

Beyond the old Jijii'am, and between it and the Brohnio- 
pntro, is another chor bounded on the north by a channel 
connecting the two rivers, and called 8ongta K.haoyn; and 
on the south by the present Jijiram. This chor is still inha¬ 
bited, but the Brobraoputro has begun to return upon it. 
North from that Songta Khao'ya, and bounded on the other 
sides by the Brohmoputro and Bagla, is a veiw lai’ge chor, 
and among its hamlets we trace the Barabariga of Major 
Rennell in the Berabhangga of the present day, and the ori¬ 
gin of the name Monee creek may be discovered in the village 
Monirclior. Both villages liave moved far north, the inhabi¬ 
tants of these regions having no fixed abode. Indeed the 




lower part of the Monee creek has been swept awajf, and the 
Brohmoputro now approaches within less than two miles of 
Singgimari, wiwGh is situated at the north end of the soathern- 
most of the hillSj, which seem to have been called Rajabella 
to JMajor Kenneli, from his having viewed them over that 
village^ when he asked their name. 

South from the old Jijiram before mentioned, east from 
the present Jijiram, and west from another channel called also 
the old Jijiram, is another large chor, bounded on the south 
by the junction of the last mentioned old Jijiram and the 
present channel of this river. This chor also is divided into 
two portions by a branch of the Jijiram called Khyartola, 
which here contains mneh water. This was a fine country 
until the late disputes of its proprietor wnth the Garos, since 
which it has been nearly deserted, 

Such are the encroachments and concessions, which the 
Brohmoputro has made on its left bank in passing through 
this district; for Singginiari is now on the boundary of Moy- 
mousing. On the right the Brohmoputro proceeds almost 
straight west from Dhubri, until it is Joined by the Chhonno- 
kosh, and has carried away many islands, chors, and villages. 
The ,Putyamanri of Major Rennell has been removed to the bank 
of the Chhonnokoah, seems now to stand nearly where Poon* 
fcur did then, and is within balf-a-raile of the Brohmoputrtj. 
Below the mouth of the Chbonnokosh, again, the right bank 
of the Brohmoputro has been gaining, and the channels on 
that side have been diminishing, so tliat many of the chors 
and islands have united with the main, but 1 bad no oppor¬ 
tunity of being able to trace the alterations in a jiarticiilar 
manlier. Near Chihnari, again the right bank begins to lose, 
at EhoM'anigunj the loss is more considerable, and at present, 
as 1 have said before, the river threatens to carry away all 
the vicinity of Dewangunj, and perhaps, to force its way 
through the Konnyi into the heart of Nator. On the left 
bank, of course, the river is* here gaining grounds several 
large chors have formed and add to a corner of the district 
that is situated on that side of the river, and wliich has not 
been separated, when all the adjacent lands of Kuvigang were 
lately annexed to the Moymonaing district. 

Concerning the rivers which fall into the Brohmoputro 
from tiie south or from Dokhyinkul. f sijall now return to 



the fVoTiftier of Asam, and describe the rivers, whicli join the 
Brohn\o)jutro from the hills on its left bank. 


The Mark!, which the Pandit says, should be pronounced 
Markon, is a small river that arises from the Garo hills to- 
wards the frontier of Asain. It flows north through the 
whole breadth of the Company’s territory, and entering Asain, 
soon after joins the Dev’ailn- 

The Dev’sila is a more considerable, and a very beautiful 
little river like tlie Trent at Newark. It arises from the east 
side of the highest of the Gnro hills, that are seen from the 
plain, and loaded canoes can at all seasons pass up almost to 
the foot of the mountains. Near this is Cbamagang, a place 
where some trade is carried on with the Gar os. This river 
is called Dev’sila, and passes into Asara, where, after receiving 
the Marki, it runs a considerable way parallel to the frontier. 
During this course, its receives from the Compatjy’s tej’ritory 
a stiiali dirty stream called Juriya or dhoijljola. On coming 
within a few miles of the Brohmopiitro, it joins a river of 
Asam named the Kaiksi, which k alleged to have formerly 
been the boundary, as Major Rennell seems to have supposed; 
but now no part of the Kailasi passes through any territory 
that is subject to the Company. This encroachment of the 
Asamese is said to have happened sometime between tlie 
years 1770 and 1780, when six small districts (Maiizas) were 
taken by force from the Vijni Kaja, then only, I believe, tri¬ 
butary to the Company. 

Immediately before entering the Brohinoputro, the Kailasi 
receives another less considerable river, named Kornayi, 
which arising from the west side of the same great mountain, 
that gives rise to the Dev’sila, has on its bank a place of trade 
named Raumari; and runs north until it passes all the hills, 
when it separates into various branches, and forms a diminu¬ 
tive delta in the low banks of the Bvohmoputro. Its eastern 
branch preserves the name ; and, after enclosing a considera¬ 
ble piece of land by a branch called .libarangga, falls into 
the Kailaai, The westerm boundary of this delta is called 
Geruya, which runs north-west until it reaches within about 
a mile of the Brohmopiitro, when it separates into two. One 
bi'anch runs east, forming an island by means of a channel 
called the Kiisarvarirclangra, and then joins the Kailasi, where 
that river receives the Kornayi. Tlie other branch of the 
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Geruya runs \Yest, and joins tbe Plndnayi near its mouth. 
The Geruya, near where it separates from the Kornayi, 
receives from a 3urge marali on tire frontier a channel called 
Odlar, wliich seems to have been an old course of the Kor¬ 
nayi. 

The Phulnayi is a still smaller river than the Kornayi, and 
runs north and west to join the Brohmoputro, which it does 
by a deep and wdde passage, very difficult to cross with cattle, 
as its bottom is a soft mud. On its upper part is Kqnggo- 
juli, a mart for trading with the Garos. 

Next is a somewhat more considerable river, which arises 
from the Garo mountains with four heads, the liongronga, 
the Clmngchiya, the Chipna, and the Kochudlioya. These 
uniting form the Habiri, which joins the Brohmoputro at 
Bohoti (Baaliati R-) and in the rainy season admits of the 
transportation of goods in canoes. It communicates with 
large old channels, which extend a considerable way west, 
parallel to the Brohmoputro. 

The Dudnayi contains a turbid stream, but deeper than 
any hitherto mentioned in these parts, as at all seasons of the 
year canoes can ascend to a place called Bhepa, wliich is 
among the Garo mountains, and it has on its bank a place 
named Damro, where the Garos export and import some 
goods. Soon after leaving the mountains it receives another 
turbid stream called the Chila, and its runs almost straight 
north to Join the Krishnayi, near where that i*ivcr falls into 
the Brohmoputro. 

The Krishnayi comes fi*om a deep recess in the Garo moun¬ 
tains, has a pretty large stream, whieb at all seasons of the 
year is navigable for loaded canoes. In proceeding north it 
receives the Kordong, a little stream from the west, imnie- 
diately below w-liich is Jira, one of the chief marts for dealing 
with the Garos, South from this it receives from the east 
another small river named tlie Kirung. It then passes Ha- 
woraghat, once the chief place of the vicinity, and which still 
retains a little trade. It then runs a considerable way nearly 
east, joins with the Oiidnayi, and immediately after falls into 
the Brohmoputro, a little below Bibipaingti. 

The Jijiram, by far tbe most considerable river of these 
parts, which the then impenetrable nature of the country 
prevented Major Ilenncll A-om observing, but which I was 
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able to trace, partly from the country having become some- 
M'hat clearer, and partly perhaps from my suite being more 
adapted for overcoming difficulties. The Jijiram comes from 
the south-end of the lofty Chorehachn, which forma the 
north-western extremity of the Garo mountains. It is there 
a pretty considerable river, and Us source is said to be at a 
great distance towards the east; but this is doubtful, the 
Garos being reserved, and the Bengalese rarely venturing to 
visit the country. The Jijiram enters the low country in a 
waste relinquished to elephants ; but soon flows Into a beau¬ 
tiful valley in which is situated Nivari, one of the chief marts 
of the Garo trade. At ail seasons loaded canoes can reach 
thus far. At Nivari the Jijiram receives a fine clear stream, 
the Islami named after a Moslem saint. Tt rises from the hills 
above Jira, and passes through a richly cultiv.ated valley 
which in beauty equals the finest of Malabar. The Jijiram 
then passes through a w-ide low' valley above 14 miles in 
length; but the river winds exceedingly. About the middle 
of the valley is Magurmeri another Garo mart, above which 
the Jijiram receives from the south-west a rivulet named the 
Rongkhati. Near the lower end of the valley the Jijiram 
divides into two brandies. In the dry season that which goes 
tow^ards the south-west for some way, contains no water; hut 
having been the original channel of the river, it retains the 
name, and in the rainy season loaded canoes can pass through 
to Singgiraari. 

1 shall now however proceed to describe the eastern branch, 
by which in the dry season the whole water of the river passes, 
and which is named Bolboli. Soon after separating from the 
dry Jijiram, this channel enters Urpoterdola a very large 
marsh, and turning east joins a very small rivulet named the 
Jliiniri, which however, gives Us name to the united stream, 
the Bolboli being in all probability of a very recent date. 
The Jhiniri rises from the south end of the Jira hills, and 
runs south, until it is receives the Bolboli, It then is en¬ 
larged by the draining of the marsh, through which it passes 


to the east, and joins the Brohmoputro about six miles above 
Goyalpara. When Major Rennell made his survey, it would 


appear, that a large extent of low land bounded the Broh¬ 


moputro in this part, and brought the united streams of the 


Krisluiayi and Jhiniri close to Goyalpara; hut now the two 
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str^iain!? oitter the gveat river about three miles from each 
other, and do not approach the town. 

'I'he other branch of the Jijiram, vs-hich retains tlie name, 
after having continued some way as a dry channel, passes 
between two hills Agriya and Paglijhora; but, before enter¬ 
ing the passage, receives some drainings from the large marsh 
called IJrpotcrdol, and acquires a little stream, which is gra¬ 
dually rncreasod by numerous rills that fall from the moun¬ 
tains, among which it passes for about 22 miles, throngh a 
most beautifhl valley. The most considerable of these rivulets 
are the Tisompoor, Borojhora and Dailong, and afterwards it 
winds through the inundated country; but in general at no 
great distance from the hills, until it reaches the Brohmopu- 
tro, soon after having washed the rocks of Singgimaii, which 
are the only staple part in this long course of between 30 and 
40 miles. Its channel of course is constantly undergoing 
changes, both from the action of its own water, and from that 
of the Brohinoputro, Most of these have already been de¬ 
tailed, I shall therefore at present confine myself in mention¬ 
ing the rivers, which it receives from the hills. 

The first of these is the Dherchi, which passes west from 
Hatogong, at present the chief place of Michpara. About 
Vi miles below its entrance into the low country, the Jijiram 
has increased very much in size, and at Cbalitavari, a Oaro 
mart on its banks, boats of 200 7n(ms burthen frequent it at 
all seasons. 

Some way below' Ciialitavari, a very considerable river 
comes from the desert in several branches, named Ojagor, 
Ojanggor, Ghangoya, Kukurkata and Dhordhova, which 
wind about and intersect each other in a manner that I could 
no( exactly comprehend, in passing through a country where 
the reeds often intercepted my view, although I rode on an 
elephant. Of these branches the Ojanggor is the most con¬ 
siderable. Among them are situated the original seat of the 
^Vtechpara family, and Silapani a Garo mart. Opposite to 
where the Jijiram receives the Ojanggor is another Garo 
mart named Singgadubi. 

A few miles below Singgadubi, a river named Ronggai 
enters the left side qf the Jijiram, and has on its side a Gaio 
mart Banggalkhat-a, to which l)f ats can ascend at all seasons. 
A little below this the channel of the Jijiram has twice slnfted 



its course, as formerly mentioned* On the present channel 
are Teltavi and Rajabola, two Garo marts. A little above 
Singgimavi hill it receives the Kolonghi, a considerable river 
which separates Kalumalupara of this district from Koroyi- 
vavi, now annexed to Moymonsing. A very Uttle below the 
mouth of the Kolongki the .Tijiram receives a small creek, the 
Ghoramara, which for some way also separates this district 
from Moymonsing, and then it enters the Brohinoputro by 
two mouths. 

General remarks ,—The numerous gradual changes, that 
are constantly taking place in the rivers of the district, are 
attended with much ineonvenience. One person’s property 
being earned away, and another’s enlarged, while the tax of 
both continues the same} the one becomes unable to pay 
what the goveimment demands, and the other is suddenly en¬ 
riched, and acquires habits of expense, which on the next 
change of the rivers he is unable to relinquish. No one 
thinks of raising buildings of a durable nature on so preca¬ 
rious a foundation; so that the wealthy have little comfort in 
their dwellings, and the country is destitute of ornament. 
Still however the people in these changes sustain no violent 
injury. A village of Bengal is removed four or five miles 
with very little inconvenience indeed, and such a change of 
place may be considered as nothing move than an usual 
casualty, such as an inconvenient shower wliich produces 
on the people no effect of Consequence; for even in com¬ 
mon there are very few houses, that last tlireo years, partly 
from the slightness of the materials, and partly from the fre¬ 
quency of fires. 

It is only when very sudden changes take place that great 
evils arise, arsd none such has happened since the year of 
the Bengal era 1194, or for SO years before this year 1809. 
The change which then took place in the Tlsta, owing to a 
great storm, was accompanied with a deluge, by which one 
half of both people and cattle were swept from the whole of 
the coinitry near the new source, which tlie river assumed. 
The means, that I have proposed in the account of Dinaj- 
poor, for preventing sudden changes in the course of rivers, 
can only, it is evident, have a considerable effect on those of 
a moderate slxe; and to prevent the clmnges, which take 
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lO l.AKtS AND MARSHES, 

place on bodies of immense power aa the Brohmoputro or 
Tista, may be considered as far beyond the effects of human 
industry. 

hakeii uwl Mar^^hes .—In this district there are several 
bodies of water, that are entitled to the appellation of lakes, 
although they are not so clearly distinguieUed from marshes 
as the more beautiful lakes of the northern regions of Eu¬ 
rope and America. It may also he observed, that since the 
time of Major Ilenneirs survey they would .appear to have 
diminished both in number and size. In the numerous 
changes, that take place in the rivers of this district, many 
of these lakes have been drained; and by the natural depo¬ 
sition, that takes place from the waters of a muddy inun¬ 
dation, when these reach a stagnant lake, it must gradually 
be filled'; while the operation is assisted by the most vigorous 
vegetation of aquatic plants, which often form a crust, that m 
capable of supporting cattle, and gradually converts the lake 
to a marsh. Indeed the same name (Bil) ia by the natives 
given to both. 

The numerous changes, that happen in the courses of 
river.s, and the great size of those in this district, have left 
very numerous pieces of water, which in the language of the 
natives are called Jhils ; and in this district which is raoister 
than Dinajpoor, and seems to contain more numerous springs, 
these cliamiels are in many places filled with water throughout 
the year, and often resemble small lakes, some of winch are 
very beautiful. They no doubt are gradually obliterated; 
but where there are many springs this pi*ocess seems to ad¬ 
vance slowly; and when in the course of the process, the 
water of the springs begins to be confined, and exceeds the 
quantity that can be evaporated from a small surface, it 
again assumes the appearance of a stream, which forces a way 
to the nearest river. 

Air tifui Weather ,—Although the air and weather of this 
district must have a strong general resemblance to those 
which prevail in the adjacent district of Dinajpoor, that occu¬ 
pies nearly the same parallels of latitude; yet the greater 
proximity to the mountains has a considerable effect, espe¬ 
cially in comparing the eastern parts of this district with the 
western parts of Dinajpoor, 





The first ami most essential dilference as most alSecting tlie 
^ productions of the two countries is, that the springs ofKong- 
gopoor are moister and earlier than those of Dinajpoor^ In 
hoth of the seasons, that I have past in the country, there 
has been a great deal of rain in tlie end of March, in April, 
and in the beginning of May, not in short irregular squalls 
from the north-west, altliough these occasionally happen, but 
in very heavy showers, often without wind, and more fre¬ 
quently with moderate winds from the east. Hail seems less com¬ 
mon, although I observed one very lieavy shower. The dew's 
also continue throughout the spring, and indeed at all seasons 
when there is no rain, Neitlier are the heats of >=^^pring so 
scorching and parciiing in this district as towards the west. 
Even in its western parts, what are called the hot winds sel¬ 
dom continue more than S or 10 days in the year, and in the 
eastern parts are so little known, that the natives could not 
comprehend what my Calcutta people meant, when they 
described these oppressive gales. The heats of May are 
tempered by the eastern winds, especially towards the fron¬ 
tier of Asam ; and at Goyalpara the tliermometer during that 
month was often so low as 70" and never rose above 80“. From 
the beginning of June until the end <>f October the sensation 
of heat w'as great; but this was owing to the calmness of the 
weather, for I never observed the thermometer higher than 
84°. About the middle of October the nights there became 
tolerable; but the days continued hot until December. In 
that part of the country easterly winds prevail 10 months in 
the year; but for four months after the middle of October 
tliey incline to the northward. Westerly winds prevail from 
about the middle of February, until the middle of April, when 
the east winds recommence, and refresh the earth with cool¬ 
ness and gentle showers ; but they often alternate with south¬ 
erly breezes. 

During the cold season fogs are exceedingly prevalent at 
Goyalpara, and the natives pretend from their abundance to 
foretel the quantity of rain that will fall in the ensuing year; 
heavy fogs are followed by heavy rains, and on the contrary 
light fogs are succeeded by scanty rains. 

In the western parts of the district the weather approxi¬ 
mates nearer to that of Dinajpoor, or rather is in an inter¬ 
mediate state between the weather of that place and that of 
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Goyalpara. Blr. Gibson has had the goodness to fuvnish 
me with the observations which he made on this subject, 
while surgeon to the station, and which, as more certain and 
satisfactory, then the ^ ague opinions of the natives, I have 
copied in tlie appendix, althongh it is much to be regretted, 
that his observations do not even complete one year, much 
less do they extend to a length, which would enable us to 
draw general averages, on which full dependence could be 
placed. 

In the north-west part of the di.strict, the east winds pre¬ 
vail as much as at Goyalpara, and the west winds are common 
only for two months; but north winds are rare, except 
squalls accompanied by thunder and rain ; and in the violence 
of the rainy season southerly wiiHla are common. Tow'ards 
the frontier of Dinajpoor, in that paTt, the hot winds are 
stronger than inmost parts of the district j but towards t!ie 
boundaries of Bhotan and Gorkba they are not known ; and 
if I. understood the natives rightly, they occasionally have 
hoar frost in winter. 

Earthquakes are very frequent. Some years indeed there 
are none, but in others, as this year, (180^) there Iiave been 
three, or even more. They iiave always been slight, so as to 
do no manner of injury; and by the simple natives of the 
eastern part of the district are considered, as a clear proof of 
the country being a favourite residence of the Gods; for it 
is supposed to be tlie heavy tread of these powerful beings, 
that occasions the motion of the earth. 



CHAPTER 11. 

general view of the HISTOTtY OF RONflOOFOOR. 

The history of this district is perhaps involved in still 
greater obscurity than that of Dinajpoor. Almost the whole 
of it is included in the ancient Hindu territory of Kanirup, 
which extends east from the Korotoya, where it joined the 
kingdom of Motsyo, to Dikkorhasim a river of Assiin, which 
enters the Brohmoputro a little to the east of the eastern 
Kamakhya, which is said to be 14 days journey by water above 
Jorhat, the present capital of that kingdom. I have not been 
able to learn that the ancient Hindus mention any kingdom 
as intervening between Kamrup and China. Those whom 1 
have consulted seem to think, that Kamrup is bounded on 
the east by Chin’, by which, however, it must be observed, is 
probably meant the country between the Indian and Chinese 
empires ; for, as Abul Fazil justly observes, the Chinese 
empire is the Maha-Chin’of the Hindus. He indeed calls 
Pegu the China of the Hindus ; but in this he is only to be 
considered as mentioning for the whole, what was tlien the 
principal kingdom; as now we might say, that the empire of 
Ava is the proper China of the Hindus ; and in fact it now 
separates Kamrup from the Chinese empire or Malm Chin, 
On the north Kamrup extends to Kongjogiri, the frontier 
of Modro, the kingdom of Sailyo, which comprehends Bholan. 
I have not however, been able to learn where this mountain 
is placed, and the Blioteas seem to have made large en¬ 
croachments on the whole northern frontier of Kamrup. The 
southern boundary of Kamrup is where the Lalchya river 
separates from the Brohmoputro. and there it is bounded 
by the country called Bonggo. Kamrup, according to this 
description, includes a portion of Moymonsing (north part of 
Dacca R.) and of Srihotto (Silhet R.) together with Moni- 
poor, Jaintiya, Kachhar, and Asam. 

The earliest tradition concerning the history of Kamrup, 
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- i;; is, that it was given by Krishno to Norok, the son of the 
earth (Prithivi). This Norok, although an infidel (Osur), 
was for some timo a favourite of the god, who appointed him 
guardian (Dwarpal) of the temple of Kamakhya (grauter of 
pleasure), who naturailj' presided over the region of desire 
tKamrup). This deity is by the Hindus considered as female, 
and her temple situated near Gohati, the place where Norok 
resided, is still much frequented. 

Kamrup is said to have been then divided into four Piths or 
portions^which may naturally be expected to have appellations 
suitable to its name, and tutelary deity. They are accord¬ 
ingly called Kam Pith, Rotno Pith, Moni Pith, and Yoni Pith, 
alluding to desire, beauty, and some circumstances not uncon¬ 
nected with these qualities, which our customs do not admit 
to be mentioned with the plainness that is allowed in the 
sacred languages of the east. In fact the country by the 
natives is considered as the principal seat of amorous delight, 
and a great indulgence is considered as allowable. I have 
not learned the boundaries of these divisions; but am told, 
that Rot nopith is the country now called Vihar, 

Norok did not long merit the hivour of Krishno. Being a 
great oppressor, and a worshipper of the rival god Sib, he 
was put to death, and was succeeded by his son Bhogodotto, 

At the time of the wars, which are said to have placed Yud- 
hishthir on the throne of India, this prince engaged in the 
great contest on the losing side, and followed the fortunes of 
Duryodhon. There can be little doubt, that this is the same 
person with the Bliugrut of Mr. Gladwin’s translation of the 
Ayeen Akbery, “who nameJ:o the assistance of Jirjoodhun, 
and gallantly fed in the war of the Maliabahrut.” By Ahul 
Fazil this prince is said to have been of the Khyetri Khyo- 
triyo Criate, and this is supported by the opinion of the Brah¬ 
mans; but here a considerable difficulty occurs ; for it is 
generally allowed, th.at Bhogodotto was the son of Norok, 
who was not a Hindu. We shall however soon see, that in 
Kamrup many other personages have been adopted into the 
princely race, wdiose claims to a Hindu descent are at best 
exceedingly doubtful. 

In the great war, Bhogodotto fell by the hands of Orjun, 
brother of Yudliishthir, but according to the Ayeen Akbery 
23 princes of the same ffimily, continued to govern after his 
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death. The authority of this work is however diminished 
by its supposing that these princes governed the whole of 
Bengal, which seems entirely without foundation. It is how¬ 
ever very likely, and is said indeed to be mentioned in the 
Purans, that for some time, the descendants of Bhogodotto 
retained tlie government of Kamrup. I cannot indeed adopt 
the chronology, which, places Yudliislitliir about 3S00 vears 
before the birth of Christ; on the contrary, I am persuaded, 
that this prince lived considerably after the time of Alexan¬ 
der; for in every part of India there remain traces of the 
family of Yudhishthir, or of the princes who were his con¬ 
temporaries, and of many dynasties, that have governed since 
his time; but all these later dynasties so far as I have learned, 
may be ascertained to be of a comparatively late period ; and 
making every possible allowance for the reigns of the families 
of Yudhishthir and of the dynasties that have succeeded, we 
shall not he able to place the former much beyond the time 
of Augustus. I am happy to acknowledge, that I have de¬ 
rived this manner oi reasoning on the subject from a conver¬ 
sation with iny worthy friend Major Mackensie of Madras, 
who has formed more accurate notions on Indian history than 
any person whose opinions I know, notions founded on a 
careful investigation of the remains of antiquity, and not on 
the fictions of Indian poets, who in the extravagance of inven¬ 
tion exceed even the fertile genius of (jreece. 

In the part of the Yogini Tontro, vvhich 1 have procured, 
and which is considered as the highest authority concerning 
everything relating to Kamrup, the Pandit of the mission 
says that there is no mention of Bhogodotto, but that the 
god Bib prophecies that after the infidel Norok, and at the 
commencement of the era of Laka, that is about the end of 
the first century of our era, there would be Sudro-kings of 
Kamrup. Tlie first Raja mentioned is Devyeswor, in whose 
time the w'orship of Karneswori or Kamakhya, the knowledge 
of which had hitherto been confined to the learned, would be 
publislied even to the vulgar, and this would happen at the 
very beginning of the era of Saka, or in the year of our era 
76. This Haja is said to have been of the tribe called in the 
Sangskrita language Dhivor, which is usually applied to the 
Kaibortos of Bengal; but it may be doubted whether the 
prince belonged to that tribe, whicli is not one of Kami up. 

I 
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Tlie worahip of the LinifR according to tine prophecy would 
begin in the t9l.h year of Sfika, Some indefinite time after 
that pjeriod a Brahman born of the Korotoya river, and named 
Nagosongkor, would be king, and extend the doctrine. After 
him, but at what interval is not mentioned, would be a Raja 
named Jolpeswor, who would still further encourage that 
worship, and who would build the celebrated temple of Jolpia. 
Very considevablo riiina are at uo great distance from that 
place, as will be hereafter described ; but they are ascribed 
to a Prithu Raja, who may however have been a person of 
the same family. 

Tins Prithu Raja, from the size of his capital, and the nu¬ 
merous works raised in the vicinity by various dependents 
and connections of the court, must have governed a large 
extent of country, and for a considerable period of , time. 
Although he is in some measure an object of worship among 
the neighbouring Hindus, they have few trLuUtions con¬ 
cerning the place from whence he came, nor at what period 
he lived ; and 1 heard it only mentioned by one old man, that 
he governed before the time of the dynasty? which will be 
next mentioned. 

As usual be is considered as Jiaving been a very holy per¬ 
sonage, who was so rnucli afraid of having his purity sullied, 
that, on the approach of an abominable tiibe of impure feed¬ 
ers named Richok, lie threw himself into a tank, and was 
followed by all bis guards, so that the town was given up to 
plunder and the family ceased to reign. At present the 
Richok are rt kind of gipsies that are thinly scattered in the 
northern parts of India, and live by snaring game, telling for¬ 
tunes, and it is usually supposed by stealing. 

It would not appear that during the dynasty of Adisur any 
part of this district was comprehended in the Hindu kingdom 
of Bengal. On the contrary about that time or not long 
after, the western parts of this country as far as the Brohmo- 
putro, seem to have been subject to a family of princes, the 
first of whom, that has left any traces, w'as Dhormo Pal. 
Whether or not from his name we m-ay suppose that he was 
one of the Pnl family which preceded the dynasty of Adisur, 
who in the wreck of his family may have saved a portion, I 
shall not venture to determine. From the works that are 
attributed to .Dhormo Ikil, he would appear to have been a 
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person of some power; anti even the works attributed to re¬ 
in tions and dependents of his family possess some degree of 
magnitude. He is said to have had a brother named Mnnik- 
chondro, who seems to have diet! early, and to have left the 
management of Ills son and estate to his wife Moyviaw'oti. 
This lady makes a conspicuous figure in the traditions of the 
natives, and is said to have killed Hhorino Pal in an engage¬ 
ment near the banks of the Tista; at least the Raja disap¬ 
peared during the battle of his troops and those of his 
sister-in-law. Moynawoti's son, Gopichonclro, succeeded ids 
uncle, and seems to have left the management of bis affairs 
to his motlier, and for some time to have indulged himself in 
the luxury of 100 wives, among wliom the two most cele¬ 
brated for beauty and rank w^ere Hudna and Padua, one ot 
whom, if not both, wms daughter of a person of considerable 
rank named Horisebondro. When Gopichondro had grown 
u[), and probably when he had been satiated with the plea¬ 
sure which women bestow, he wished to interfere in business. 
His mother had then the art to persuade him to dedicate his 
life to religion ; and having placed him under the tuition of 
her spiritual guide (Guru) Haripa, a veligiovis mendicant 
(Yogi) of remarkable sanctity, this prince changed from vj- 
luptuousness to superstition, adopted the same manner ot 
life with his instructor, and is supposed to be now wandering 
in the forests. The people of Kararup are still fre<iuently 
entertained by the songs of itinerant bards of the low caste 
called Yogi, who repeat the poem callerl Sibergit, wliich 
gives an accourst of Gopichondro, of his pious resignation of 
power, and of the lamentations of his hundred wives, who by 
no means approved of his change of life. This song is in 
the vulgar language, and its repetition occupies four or five 
Hindu hours for two days. 

As the father is praised by the Hindus for his piety, his 
son Hovocliondro, or Bhovochondro, as his name is here more 
usually pronounced, is given as an exani])ie of stupidity, who 
with his minister Govochondro did nothing like other people, 
and turned night into day, and d.ay into night. Many ex¬ 
amples of their stupidity are related to serve as amusement 
to the youth of Bengal (but the Raja seems to have lived in 
considerable splendor, and without fear, while the works of 
his x-elatiou Lora, and of his tributary Binna show, that his 
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dependents had considerable power, and did not require 
fortresses to enable tliem to live in security. AfVer the death 
of Bhovocliondro there came a Pala Kaja of the same family, 
who is said to Inive been destroyed by a dynasty, that I shall 
have next occasion to mention; although it is more probable 
that a period of anarchy intervened. 

The princes of the dynasty of Dlibrmo Pal are supposed 
to have been Khyotriyos, yet this Seems doubtful. The lady 
Moynawoti had not a Brahman for a spiritual guide; but 
this important office was held by a lifogi, that is a Sudro 
dedicated to a religious life ; and there is great reason to 
believe, that the Yogis, who repeat the songs, are desceiiduiits 
of this kind of priesthood, who were degraded by Songkor 
Acliaryo, and who reject the Brahmans as spiritual guides, 
although ill order to procure a miserable existence they have 
now betaken tlieinselveg to weaving, burning lime, and other 
low employments. In the south of India they collect and 
vend drugs, and pretend to practise physic, but arc equally 
obstinate in rejecting the instruction of the sacred order. 

With regard to the next dynasty there is greater certainty, 
although as usual the chronology is attended with many diffi- 
cnlties. According to tradition there was a Brahman, whose 
name is unknown; but who had a servant that tended his 
cattle, no one know's where. According to some this servant 
was an iniidel (Osuv), most probably from the mountains of 
Tripura; but concerning this, diiferent persons are not ex¬ 
actly agreed; and some allege, that it w'as his mother who 
was of the iin])iu'e race, and that she bore her son wdsile in 
the service of the Brahman. Many complaints were lodged 
against this fellow; and his master one day was desired to 
view him asleep, while his cattle were permitted to destroy 
the crops of the neighbours. The Brahman was advancing 
with a determination to bestow the merited puinshnieut, when 
he observed the lines on the naked feet of his servant, and 
immediately, by his profound skill in the most iioble science 
of 8amudrik Jyotisb, knew that the sleeper would become a 
prince. On this discovery the Brahman paid him all due 
respect, rendered it unnecessary for him to perform any low 
office, and showed him still more kindness by disclosing the 
<;ert.ainty of his future greatness; for the servant in return 
promised, that, when he became a prince, the Brahman .should 
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be hia chiief mbiister (Patro). Accordingly some time after¬ 
wards it is not known how he became king, and is said to have 
destroyed Pak the successor of Hovochoridro. This, how¬ 
ever, as I have before observed, is rather doubtful; and 
Kamrup in the interval had probably fallen into a state of 
anarchy favourable for an upstart; and was overrun by va¬ 
rious rude tribes, Koch, Mech, Goro, Kaechari, Rabha, Ha- 
jong, Tripura, Bhot, and Nepcha, who neither spoke the 
language of Bengal, nor had adopted the religion of the 
Brahmans, altliough numerous fugitives had taken refuge 
from the violence of Sultan Jalaludin, as mentioned in my 
account of Dinajpoor, and had diffused some degree of in¬ 
struction, or at least had preserved the little improvement 
that had been made iti former dynasties. 

The new Raja seems to have been nvuch guided by his 
minister the Brahman, assumed a Hindu title, Nilodhwoj, 
’and placed himself under the tuition of the sacred order. 
For this pisrpose a colony of Brahmans were introduced from 
Maithilo, and from (hence we may perhaps infer the country 
of the minister. 'I'here is no trace of an earlier colony of 
Braiimans in Kamrup than this from Maithilo, and the groat 
merits of the Prince were rewarded by elevating his tribe 
called Khyen to the dignity of pure Hindus. It is Indeed 
contended by the Rjybongsis, that Nilodhwoj was of their 
caste, and that the Khyen were only his servants begotten by 
Rajbongsis on prostitutes of the Kh3'Otriyo tribe; but it 
seems highly improbable that tlie Raja would procure tlie 
dignity of pure birth for the illegitimate offspniig of his ser¬ 
vants, wdiile his own family remained in the impure tribe of 
Rajbongsi, the origin of which seems to me of a later date. 
The Raja having settled his government, built a city called 
Komatapoor, and he and his successors took the title of Ko- 
moteswor, or Lords of Kometa, while the title of Komotes- 
wori, or lady of Komota, was bestoweJ on the family deity, a 
female spirit as uszial delighting in blood. 

As each Raja of this family claimed his right to govern on 
the authority of some niiraclc, it was discovered by Chok- 
rodhwoj, the second prince, that Bhogodotto had received 
from Sib an amulet (Koboj), whicli rendered him invulne¬ 
rable, and wliich he usually wore on his arm. In the hurry 
of preparation for battle tills amulet iiad. been left behind on 



tiie flay, ^Iveii Bbogoilotto was killed, and lay concealed near 
llostinapoor, until tlie time of Chokrotlliwpj, when tliis 
prince was informed in a dream how the anmlet might be 
found, and that it was to be ivorshipped a? representing 
Komoteswori, as it is to this day. 

During this dynasty the ofiice of chief ntinister (Patro) 
seems to have been hereditary, as w-eB as the regal dignity, 
and the Brahman and his deacendents occupied a tbvtress 
contiguous to the wills of the city j but the government does 
not seem to have been very secure, as not only the royal 
palace and the residence of the minister, but several houstis 
of inferior personages sebm to have been fortilied, although 
situated within the immense works by which the city ivas sur¬ 
rounded. - 

Choki-odhwoj was succeeded by Nilambor, the third and 
last prince of the family. Ills dominions are said to have ex¬ 
tended over the greater part of Kamrup, and included part 
ofMotsyo; for the fort at Ghoraghat is said to have been 
one of his erecting. Numerous public works, especially mag¬ 
nificent roads, are attributed to tliis prince, who from thence 
seems to have governed liis country with attention; but the 
circLimstancea related concerning his overtVuow are accom¬ 
panied with traits of the most savage barbarity. 

Whether from a natural suspiciousness of temper, or from 
an uncommon accuracy of observing such circumstances, the 
Raja on entering Ins womens' apartments, one day, observed 
traces, winch convinced him, that a man had been there. He 
was immediately inflamed with jealousy, and having sent 
people to watcli, a young Brahman, son of Sochi Patro the 
prime minister, was soon caught attemjding to enter the royal 
apartments, and to dishonour his master. He was taken be¬ 
fore the king, put privately to death, and part of his body was 
prepared for food. His father, having been invited to a 
grand entertainment given by the king, eat of his son's body; 
for in Kamrup the Brahmans are allowed great liberties in 
their diet. After be had satiated himself with this monstrous ■ 
food, the king showed him his son's head, and informed him 
of the crime, and of what he had been eating. Tlie minister 
is said to have acted with a presence of mind well suited for 
such an occasion. He said that liis son had no doubt de¬ 
served any punishment ; but, .as the king had made him eat 




such a horrid repast, that he gouM no longer continue In his 
service, but would retire from the world, and dedicate himself 
to the duties of a religious mendicant. By this stratagevn he 
was allowed to retire, and having assumed the habit of a 
Somiyasi, iimnediately left Kamrup. Ilia first object now 
Was to procure revenge, and he proceeded without delay to 
Gaur, where he laid before the JMoslem king information, 
that was followed by an attack on Nilambor. For sometime, 
however, the invasion, did not seem likely to terminate ju sue- 
ceas, for after a siege of 12 years the Moslem had made no im¬ 
pression lon the \vorks of Komatapoor. Although the length 
of the siege is probably exceedingly exaggerated by tradi¬ 
tion, its issue probably continued long doubtful j for the in¬ 
vading array has evidently fortified its camp with much care. 
The place is said to have been taken at length by stratagem, or 
rather by the most abowdnahle treachery. The Muliam- 
raedan commander informed the king by message, that having 
lost ail hopes of taking the place, he was desirous of making 
peace, and of leaving the country on the most friendly terms. 
This having been accepted, it w'as proposed, that tlie ladies 
oi: the Moslem chiefs should pay their respects to the queen. 
This also was received us a mark of polite attention, and a 
number of covered Utters were admitted into the womens* 
apartments within the citadel. In place of Moslein ladies 
tliose litters contained anna, and the bearers were soldiers, 
who, immediately on gaining adraisaion, seized their weapons, 
and secured the person of the Raja, who was put into an iron 
cage, in order to nfibrd amusement for the Sultan and popu¬ 
lace of Gaur. On the way he contrived to escape, and has 
ever since remained concealed. 

The Mulmmmedans of Ghoraghat attribute the destruc¬ 
tion of Nilambor to their favourite saint Ismael Gaji, of %vhom 
I have given an account in the report concerning Binajpoor. 
By the Moslems of this district he is considered as the chief 
of saints, and several places of worship are erected to his 
memory, or over precious relics that belonged to his person. 
But this reverence has probably induced them to magnify 
the contpicats of Ismael, who governed Ghoraghat in the 
reign-of Nusrut Shah; a x>rince whose reign commenced 
about the year of our era, 1533, which seems to be somewhat 
too late for the destruction of Komotapoor. 



In the manuscript account of Bengal, Vfhich I procuretl ut 
Maldeh, it is saifl, that the Sultan Hoseyn, immediate prede¬ 
cessor of Nusrut, conquered Kamrup, and killed its king 
Harup Narayon, son of Malkongyar, son of Sada Liikhymon, 
and I have no doubt, that these are the same persons with the 
three princes of Kumotapoor; for the Hindu Rajas have so 
many titles that one person may choose to call them by a 
name totally different from that which another person may 
choose to employ ; and the time of the events will not admit 
of our supposing, that a dynasty intervened between that de¬ 
stroyed by Hoseyn, and the one which now govenis the 
small portion of Kamrup, that retains- some degree of inde¬ 
pendence. 

In the short account of Asani, published in the second 
volume of the Asiatick Researches, which seems to me luore 
accurate than the commentator is willing to admit, it is 
stated, that “ Huseyn Shah, a king of Bengal, undertook an 
expedition against Asam, in which he bad at first consi¬ 
derable success. The Raja retired to the mountains, and 
theson of the king was left with a large army to keep pos¬ 
session of the country. In the rainy season the Raja de¬ 
scended into the plains, and destroyed the whole invading 
army, who were all either killed or made prisoners (A. K- 
vol. p. 180). It was probably this rash expetlition, which 
frustrated the conquest of Komotapoor, and rendered it ne¬ 
cessary for the Moslems to retire, after a possession of one or 
two years. Indeed the tradition of the Hindus state, that 
they made no stay at Komotapoor, but retreated imme¬ 
diately with wliat booty they could procure. This, how¬ 
ever, seems improbable, and I shall have occasion to show, 
that within the walls of Komota, there are probable traces of 
the Moslems having begun very considerable works, which 
have been broken off unfinished. It is therefore probable, 
that iS'ilambov was destroyed by Hoseyn Shah in person, 
and he began to reign about If) years before the usurpation 
of Sheer Shah, or about the year 1496 of our era. The 
conquests therefore of Ismael (iraji must be confined to the 
vicinity of Ghoraghat, and perhaps he did no more than re¬ 
tain tliese small portions of the conquests made by the Sultan 
Hoseyn, where he founded the city named after Nusrut, the 
successor of tbat pvincc- 
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The overthrow of Niitiinboi' is looked upon by the natives 
as a most unfortunate event. In the Yogini Tontro, it is told, 
that in the time of Norok, a most holy person Vosishtho 
Muni went to the temple of Kainakhya, and was refused ad¬ 
mittance by the infidel guardians. As such persons, con¬ 
scious of their worth, are sometimes apt to be a great deal 
too irascible, Vosishtho prayed that the temple might be de¬ 
prived of all dignity, which accordingly would have imme¬ 
diately liappeiied, bad not the goddess of love (Kamakhya) 
made a complaint to Sib, who although he could not entirely 
prevent the effects of the lioly man’s imprecation (>Sangpon) ; 
yet postponed the completion until the destruction of JtComo- 
tapar ; and he ordered that this degradation should continue 
only until the restoration of the Komoteswor, wdio, as I have 
said, is supposed to be still alive, and his return is anxiously 
and eagerly expected by the people of Kamrup, ns some of 
the events, which are prophesied to precede the restoration, 
have ah'eady come to pass. On tluit happy occasion the 
godtless of delight will be restored to full ghny, and the four 
nations of usurpers, who now share Kamrup, will be extir¬ 
pated by mutual slaughter. These nations are the Plov or 
Bhoteas, the Saiimar or Aaamese, the Kuvach or Koch, who 
govern V’^ihar, and the Yovon or barbarians of the west, who, 
according to ihe excellent authority of the Yogini Tontro, are 
descendants of Haihoyo and Taojonggliol, two Khyotriyos, 
who, on account of cowardice, were degraded and prohibited 
from eating pure food, and from following the doctrine of 
the Beds. 

Two brothers, named Chondon and Modon, after the over¬ 
throw of Nilambor, established a short government of eight 
years, at a phace called Morolavaa, which now Is under the 
government of Dev’ Raja, and is about 30 miles north from 
Koinotapoor. Their power was not only transient, but seems 
to have extended to no great distance, and the parts of Kam¬ 
rup, tliat were not retained by the Moslems, seem to have 
fallen again into anarchy under the chiefs of the rude tribes 
which I formerly mentioned. Among these, by far the most 
powerful were the Koch, who had a number of chiefs, at first 
independent, but who gradually united under the authority 
of one of themselves named Hajo, He seems to have been a 
person of great vigour, and reduced under his government the 
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whole of this district, except Ghoraghat, together with most 
of that portion of Asani, which is included in the government 
of Gholuvti or Kamrup. lie had im ■ children, except two 
daughters, lOra and Jira, 

Hira, before the rise of her family, had been inavried to a 
certain Herya, who is said to have been of the impure tribe 
called Mech. Whether Jira was married or not is not 
known; but she had a son named Sisu, while her sister bore 
a son jiartied Visu> The former is said to be ancestor of 
several brancltes of the family that are now subject to the 
Gorapany; but Visu succeeded to the whole power of his 
grandfather. As he was not contented with the instruction 
of the Kolitas, who seem to have been the original priest¬ 
hood of his tribe, nor with the learning of the Brahmans of 
Maithilo, who had been formerly introduced, he procured 
some men of piety (Baidiks) from Srihotto, and gave them 
the title of Kamrupi Brahmans, and these form the second 
colony of the sacred order that has settled in this country. 

To’this era may probably he referred the composition, or, 
as the Hindus would say, the publication of many, or most of 
the books called Tontros, which are supposed to have been 
communicated by the God Sib to his wife Parboti about 5000 
Years atro. One of the most celebrated of these composTtions, 
the Yogini Tontro, I am indeed informed, mentions tlie 
amours of Hira and the government of her son; nor is there 
any doubt that Kamrup is usually considered as the grand 
source of this system of magic, and the period between the 
time of Visu and of his great grandson Povikhyit seems to 
have been the only period w'hen the learning of the Brahmans 
flourished in that country. The doctrines contained in these 
works admit of many indulgeiicies necessary for new converts, 
and to enable the Brahmans to share in the pleasures of a 
most sensual people; and they inculcate chiefly the worship 
of the female spuits, that are appeased with blood, winch 
was the original worship of the country, and which has now 
become very generally diffused among the Ih-idimans of Ben¬ 
gal, with whom these Tontros are in the highest recpiest 
It was now discovered that the Raja was not a eon of the 
poor barbarian Ilerya ; hut that his mother, although born 
a Koch, was not only of a celestial origin, but had been the 
peculiar favourite of the God Sib, who had passed much 
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time in amorous dalHance with the tlamsel, and was the 
actual father of the prince, who took the name of Viswo 
Singho, and bestowed on the son of his aunt Jira that of Sib’ 
Singho; and this prince also claimed for his mother the 
honour of the most intimate favour of the God, whose name 
he bore. 

Although the Yoglni Tontro calls the father of,Mira a bar¬ 
barian (Melecbchho); yet it has discovered, that the Koch 
were not in fact an impure tribe, aS had been in general sup¬ 
posed; but were descended from some Khyotriyos, who had 
fled into Kamrup and the adjacent country of .Chin, in-’order 
to escape from the violence of Porosuram, wlmn that deity 
pursued the king.s of tlie earth, and gave their territories to 
the Brahmans. In this exile the descendants of the Khyo¬ 
triyos had departed from many parts of the Hindu law, and 
on this account were considered impure. Tins seems to be 
exactly the same story which Sir William Jones quotes (A. 
Ri 2, pages 368} from the institutes of Menu, and on the au¬ 
thority of wiiich lie deduces the origin of the Chinese from 
the Hindus. The features both of Chinese and Kocli seem 
to me insuperable objections against that theory ; and X have 
no doubt, that both the passage of Menu and the fable of 
the Koch are equally foiiTidcd on national vanity, which how¬ 
ever unbecoming in a lawyer or philosopher like Blenu, is 
excusable enough in the Koch, wdio among the people with 
whom it is their fortune to live, are naturally desirous of pro„ 
curing some means of being raised from the dregs of impu¬ 
rity. On this pretended descent the Koch, or at least all of 
them that have adopted the Hindu religion, and have relin¬ 
quished theii’ impure practices, assume the title of Raj- 
bongsis, or descendants of princes, and the other rude tribes 
of Kamrup and Chin’, such as Mech and Hajong, who have 
followed their example in religion, have assumed the same 
title. All the descendants of Him, still farther elated hy 
their supposed divine origin, assume the title of Dev’ or lord, 
and all the reigning princes of the family claim the title of 
Narayon, which among the Hindus is one of the names of the 
supreme deity. 

Viswo Singho was so weak as to divide his dominions be¬ 
tween two sons, Noro Narayon and Suklodhwoj. The former 
obtained the country west from the Chhonnokosh, the latter 
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obtained tlie country east from that river, togetlier with both 
sides of the Brohinopiitro. 1 shall now proceed to give an 
account of this branch of the family, which was the most con¬ 
siderable, 

Suklodhwoj seems to have governed without any remavk- 
abie event, and left Ids dominions to his pon Roghu DeviMa- 
rayoii. He had two sons Porikhyit Narayon and another, who 
as an appanage, obtained Dorong, which his descendants still 
retain under the kings of Asam. Porikhyit, however, pru¬ 
dently retained the sovereignty of the whole, and lived at 
Gialjhar on the west side of the Godadhor, wlier© the only 
rermiins to be seen, although the place is also called Atharo^ 
Kotha, or 18 castles, clearly evince the small improvement 
which his people had made in the arts but his court seems 
to have flourished in learning, and 700 Brahmans are said to 
have resided at his capital. 

When Abul Pa^il composed the Ayeen Akbery^ the sub¬ 
division of the kingdom of Viswo Singho was not known at 
Delhi, although in all probability it had recently taken place. 
From prudential motives it had perhaps been carefully con¬ 
cealed, and the two branches of the family lived in an amity, 
that was absolutely necessary for their safety. Abul Fazil 
says tliat “ North from Bengal is the province of Coach 
(Koch), the chief of which commands 1000 horse and 100,000 
foot (the usual oriental exaggeration). Kamrup, which is also 
called ICainlah {Koniota the old capital), makes a part of his 
dominion.” Soon after tins, however, it is said, that the 
Mu hammed an governor of Dhaka discovered the real state 
of affairs, and became very urgent with Porikhyit for tribute. 
The Raja being afraid, did not absolutely refuse to comply; 
but, in order to procure favourable terms, was advised to 
undertake a journey to Agra, where he was kindly received, 
and procured an order from the king directing the governor 
to take whatever tribute the Raja chose to offer. On re¬ 
turning to Dhaka the Raja, who was totally ignorant of 
human affairs, and of the immensity of the sum, offered 
Si0,000,0(H) of rupees, and returned to his capital highly satis¬ 
fied with his conduct. When his minister (Petro) explained 
to him the nature of the promise which he had made, the 
poor Raja was thrown into corrsternation, and again .set out 
for Agra, taking his minister with him, in order to avoid such 






misl-akes. Unfortunately he dicti by the way, and the Mos¬ 
lems, in the mean time, took possession of tlie country, in 
order to trover the money that had been promised, The 
minister proceeded to court, where after some trouble he 
was appointed Kainungoe or register of the country, which 
was divided into four Sirkavs. TJttorkul or Dhenkiri north 
of the Brohmoputro, Bokhyinkul south of the same, Banggal- 
bhumi west of the Brohmoputro, and Kamrup proper, called 
so as containing Gohati, the most ancient capiul of the 
country. The brother of Porikhyit was confirmed in bis 
government of Dorong, and Chondro Narayou and the son 
of the unfortunate Raja, received very large estates, which 
his descendants still retain as subjects. These I shall aifer- 
wards have occasion to mention. La).‘ge estates were also 
given to the new Kanungoe, from whose family papers these 
accounts are taken. 

The Moslem army took possession of the country about 
the year 1009 of the Bengal Ora, that is a.d. 1603, or two 
years before tbe death of Akber. A Mogul general (Fouzdar) 
resided at Kanggainati, and the country is said, for many 
years to have undergone considerable improvements, espe¬ 
cially under the government of a certain noble Hindu named 
Mano Singho. The usual desire of encroachment, however, 
induced the Moslems, in the reign of Aurengizebe, to invade 
Asam, the limits of which were then very narrow ; but the 
people were fierce of their independence, were invigorated 
by a nourishing diet, and strong drink, and their princes 
still retained their energy of mind, and liad not sunk under 
the enervating and unceasing ceremonies of the Hindu doc¬ 
trines. The Mogul army under IVIeer Jiunla was completely 
destroyed, and they were compelled to cede to the Asamese 
the whole of Sirkar Kamrup, and a portion of XJttorknl and 
Dokhyinkul, which have ever since been placed under the 
management of a great Asamese officer, and form the govern¬ 
ment of Karnrup, wliich is about a third part of tbe whole 
kingdom. After a residence of 73 years, the Muhamniedans 
withdrew tlio (Fouzan) government of Ranggamati, and placed 
the station of the governor of the frontier at Ghoraghat, as I 
have mentioned in my account of Dinajpoor. Still however an 
officer dignified with the title of Nawab resided at Rang¬ 
gamati, with some troops; but it seemed to have been the 
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wish of the Mogul government to encourage the growth of 
forests itnd reeds, which might serve as a check to the 
incursions of the Asamese; and nothing was required of 
the chiefs descended from Porikhyit, nor from the Zemin¬ 
dars of the hilly countriesj but a tribute in a great measure 
nominal. 

The conversion of the Kings of Asam to the doctrines of 
the Brahmans of Bengal, which happened soon after the 
overthrow of Meer Jumlah> seems to have put a total stop 
to their enterprise, and the petty chiefs, who remained nomi¬ 
nally under the authority of the Nawab of Ranggamati, 
would have been entirely uninterrupted in cutting each 
others throats, and in reducing the country to a desert, had 
not they been assisted by the Bhoteas, who brought, several 
of them under their authority, and continued advancing, 
when the Company’s gigantic power put a stop to all .petty 
attacks of that nature. A tolerably settled frontier has been 
obtained, there are some appearances of a regular government, 
and cultivation is again beginning to revive, although it is still 
much retarded by the constant squabbles of the chiefs, and 
the liberty whicli they take of dictating to all wlio reside on 
their property. 

I slmll now finish this historical view with on account of the 
western division ofViswo Singho’s dominions, which fell to 
tlie share of his son Noro Narayon. This division compre¬ 
hended the whole northern parts from the Chhonnokosb to the 
Mahanonda, and from Serkar Gh ora ghat to the mountains 
of Bbotan, being a very fertile tract of country about 90 miles 
from north-west to south-east, and 60 miles from north-east 
to south-west. The north-west extremity of this territory 
was settled on the descendants of Sib Singho the son of Jim 
the grand aunt of Noro Narayon, from among w'hom the 
Rajas were bound to choose their chief ministers (Raykot). 
Tills portion, as producing an income of 3J^,000 rs. a year, 
was called Bottrishazari (Bootishazai^ R.) but the general 
name given to the principality was Vihar, as having been the 
scene of the voluptuous intercourse betw^een Sib, and the 
daughters of Hajo. In order to distinguish this Vihar from 
the large territory of the same name near Patna, it has been 
usual to call it Koch Vihar (Coos Beyliar R); but all re¬ 
membrance of the Koch is disagreeable to its princes, and at 
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their capital all adclitional appellations given to Vihar are 
considered as exceedingly uncourtly. 

The following is tbe succession of these princes; but among 
these, after the fifth generation are some sons by adoption, 
and some collateral, ami it is alleged, megitimatc successions, 
of which I have been able to procure no satisfactory 
1. Noro N. 2. Lokhymi N, 3. Vir N. 4. N. 5. Mod 
N, 6. Vosudev’ N. 7. Mohmdro N. 8, Dino N. 9. ^ ‘ 

10. UpendroN. 11. Devendro N. 12. Dhairjyendro N. Id. 
Raiendro N. 14. Dhorendro N. 15. Vijendro N. 16. Khogen- 
dvo N. IT. Horendvo N. the reigning prince, by the natives be 
is considered as a very pious personj for he pays no attention to 
business, but passes *the whole of hia time in retirement, and 
as is supposed , much of it in prayer, and as he lay a pnt much 
money in aupportivig men dedicated to a religious life. Ut 
course his temporal affairs are not ilourishing; and his people 
Yvouia probably suffer less, were he more attentive to their 
government 5 for he is said to be desirous of rendering justice. 
A t present tbe whole management of tbe country i.s 
strangers, who are alleged to be mere sharks; but all the 
chiefs of the Rajbongsis are like their prince; no one is said 
to be either able or willing to attend to business. It is sup¬ 
posed by the natives, that the gods have bestowed an extra¬ 
ordinary reward on the virtue of the llaja. He has fifty wives. 
The accounts which I have heard of this chief from li*u- 
ropeans, who were well acquainted with him, differ a good 
deal; and represent him as a poor creature exhausted by 

drunkenness and debauchery.-^ 

The Vhar Rajas reckon bv the era of their ancestor Viswo, 
and suppose, that lie liegan to govern in the Bengal year 916 
or A D 1509. This is scarcely reconcilable with the sup- 
position that Iloseyn Shah destroyed Koniotapoor after a 
long siege, as be began to govern about liJb i especially 
if we suppose; that a long anarchy took place between the 
governments of Nilambor and Viswo. I can on y suppose, 
that Halo immediately after the retreat of the Moslems began 
to act,Hire great power, and that the era begins with the 
independence of the country, in place of being reckoned from 
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the reign of Via wo, the impure Hajo being consifleretl by 
the descojictaiits of the gotls, as an tunvorthy conuection. It 
must farther be observed, that tVom an inscription on a tempie 
erected by Pran Narayon, tlie great great grandson of Viswo, 
that prince was alive in the year of Sakadityo 1587 or a. d. 
16G5, so that five reigns, according to the era of Viswo, oc¬ 
cupied 156 years; while the 1^ following reigns have only 
occupied (ddi years. It must be also observed, tliat the era 
of V iswo does not appear to have been in use in the year 
36G5, and is a recent invention, which can have no great au¬ 
thority ; yet I do not think it much antedated, as the govern¬ 
ment of Porikhyit, a great grajidsou of Viswo, was destroyed 
in the year 1603. 

After the division of their territory into two principalities, 
the Koch sensible of their weakness, are said to have erected 
a line of fortifications along their southern frontier. This 
still remains, and is attributed to Mod’, the fifth prince of 
Vihar; but it proved an effectual protection to his part of the 
country for only a very short period, About the beginning 
of the 18th century, the Muhaminedans under the command 
of a certain Ebadut Khan were able to wrest from his des¬ 
cendants, tba districts which in the Bengal atlas are called 
Boodah and llonggopoor; and, as if they had conquered the 
whole, erected them into a new Serkar called Koch Vihar 
or Kochar. Indeed it comprehends at least a third of the 
whole principality, and that by far tlve most improved, al¬ 
though this is probably owing in a great measure toils change 
of masters, 

Xhe confusion that ensued in the Mogul government, se¬ 
cured the Vihar family from farther encroachments on that 
side; but their reduced state now* exposed them to the 
depredations of the Dev’Raja, who deprived them of one-half 
of their remaining territories. The attack indeed was on the 
point of proving entirely ruinous, when Dorpo Dev’, the 
Raykot or hereditary minister, having laid aside ail regard 
to ills duty, rebelled against his sovereign and kinsman. He 
entered into an alliance with the Dev’ Raja, and ceded to 
him a considerable portion of the Bottrishazari, on condition 
of being supported in overthrowing the Raja, to whose titles 
in fact, there were some objections. Having procured troops 
from Bhotan he invaded Vihar. The Raja in desp iir applied 
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for assistance to the Company^ and to secure protection, en¬ 
gaged to pay one-half of his revenue.. Accordingly in 1772, 
Captain Jones with a battalion of sepoys routed Dorpo Dev', 
who took refuge in Bhotaii, Captain Jones followed, and in 
1773 took the fortress of Dalim Koth’, on which the Dev’ 
Raja and Dorpo sued for peace. This was granted, anti the 
parts of Bottrishazari, that had not been ceded to Bhotan, 
wei'e restored to Dorpo; but ho was placed exactly on the 
same footing as an ordinary Zemindar, and a revenue was 
fixed on his lands; while he lost all authority in the remnant 
of Vihnr, which does not now exceed one-third of its original 
dirnensious, and pays as a tribute, what is supposed to bo 
one-half of its net revenue. In settling the frontier, great 
favour and lenity seems to have been shown to the Bhoteas, 
probably with a view of gaining their friendship in an accep¬ 
tation of commercial advantages, that would appear to be 
chimerical. Some favour, however, has also been shown to 
the Raja. When the Moslems settled their new concpiest of 
Serkar Koch Vihar, they gave the Zemindaries or manage¬ 
ment of the soil to various officers and servants of the Raja, 
by whose treachery they probably had been assisted. Among 
these, three considerable estates w^ere in the possession of a 
branch of the family, from among the members of which, the 
Nazirdev’ or commander of the troops, w.ss always appointed; 
and these estates had been granted as a part of the means by 
whicli* the expense of the army was to be defrayed. The 
descendants of the Nazirdev' had enjoyed these estates from 
the time of the Moslem conquest; but on the British army 
being bound by treaty to defend the country, the Raja repre¬ 
sented that he had no occasion to support a military establish- 
ment, and that therefore the general had no pretence for 
keeping lands to enable him to maintain soldiers. It has 
been thought just, to allows the Raja to enjoy these estates as 
a Zemindar, and to receive whatever profits may be derived 
from their management, The jmssession which the Nazir¬ 
dev’ had obtained from the Moslems, seems to render the case 
doubtful; but the claim of the Raja is certainly possessed of 
great weight. 


CHAFfER III. 


TOEOaKAFMV AND ANTIQDITIEJS 0** THE DIVISIONS OF RON(3f*OPOOIl» 

For tile betiefit of etymologiats, before I proceed to give an 
account of each division that is placed under the care of an 
oflicer of police named Oarogali, I shall previously observe, 
that in this district a great many of the names of places ter¬ 
minate in MarL The natives, whom 1 have very frequently 
consulted on the occasion, have unifonnly agreed in stating, 
that these names were first given by a Mogul chief, who was 
a very great sportsman, and who gave a name to every place 
where he killed any game, thus Chilmari ‘‘ the death of a kite,” 
Vaghmari “ the death of a tiger." Not to mention the silliness 
of such a conceit, there ai'e strong difficulties in adopting it. 
Mogul chiefs seldom attack small fish, yet we have Singgi- 
mari, JCoyimari, Bhanggoninari, and the like; and we can 
scarcely suppose, that even one of tlieir fiercest Sevdars 
would by way of mere amusement kill a Bhotea, yet we have 
Bhotmari, These are however possible events; but it is still 
more difficult to imagine, that the Mogid hunted flowers and 
plants, yet we have Plmlmari, Chalitamari, &c, I am per¬ 
suaded therefore, that Mari is the old or Kamrup pronuncia¬ 
tion of Vari, house or abode; and the present occupants of 
the country apply this to the abode of inanimate as well as ot 
living things. Salvari for instance signifies “ a Sal forest,” and 
K-hagravari means a thicket of reeds.” 

Division of the Kotwali .—The town of Ronggopoor is 
placed under the care of an officer of police named Kotw^l, 
to w'hose vigilance is entrusted a district celled the Kotwali, 
which extends about eight miles each way, and may compre¬ 
hend about 64 square miles. 

The town of Uonggopoor is considered as composed of 
Mahigunj, Nawabgnnj, Mirgunj and Nurdigunj, although 
these are much scattered, and are separated from each otlier 
even by fields. The houses (Vavis) in the whole are said to 
be about oOOO. The number of separate buildings or roofs 





may be 10,000, and the inhabitants may be from 15 to 20,000 
persons. It is only near the police office in Mahigunj, that 
there is aOy appearance of a^town. At that place there are 
a few houses built with briclc, and a few covered with tiles. 
There are'in the whole 42 brick buildings j six houses be¬ 
longing to landholders who occasionally reside, and eight to. 
landholders who constantly reside, and were formerly engaged 
in trade, 10 warehouses or shops, seven chapels (Tiiakutvavi), 
three public temples (Mot’}, two monuments of Moslem saints 
(Durgahs), and six mosques. On the whole it is still a more 
miserable place than Dinajpoor. ihe roads in its vicinity 
are in tolerable repair. The police office (Thanah) is cour 
structed of brick, is suitable enough for the purpose, and is 
the only public building, except the places of worship, and 
some very small bridges of the same material. 

The two most remarkable places of Moslem worship are 
the monuments (D.urgah) of two persons reputed saints, Jahd 
Jiakliari and Ghorasahid. The former has some rude brick 
buildings of a considerable siM, and all strangers Moslems 
and Hindus make an offering on their first arrival. The 
other has no building; but is considered as very holy, and is 
much frequented. There is a pretty large mosque and Iniaii- 
vari at Nawabgunj', both within the same enclosure; but as 
these were constructed by an ordinary man, who, is still alive, 
they are little respected. The places of Hindu worship are 
still less conspicuous, and indeed are altogether insignificant. 
The Moslems had a fort at Mahignnj, but no traces of it 
remain. Still less are there any traces of the palaces to which 
we might imagine, that Fdiogodotto retired for pleasure; as 
the name of the place is said to indicate. 

7’Aum«A DM/).—Hhap is said to retain the name of the 
principality’of Hovochondro, which was called l)hiih Rajyo; 
but the appellation is now confined to the portion of the ter¬ 
ritory where the public offices of the district are situated, 
where the European officers of government reside, and which 
may properly be considered as the capital, Dhap also 
enjoys one of the privileges of a capital of a district in the 
jurisdiction of the native officer, who determines amall suits,^ 
being more extended than usual, and reaching to suits of 
iOO rs. in value. This division is of great extent, containing 
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iibout 341-square miles, aud is somewhat of a square form, 
but towards the soutli-east a corner runs out in a vtny irre¬ 
gular manner. Tliis division contains no lake nor marsh of 
remarkable size. The houses of the Europeans extend along 
an excellent road leading from the police office of this divi¬ 
sion to Nawabgunj in the Kotwali, and bordered on each 
side by a row of very elegant trees (Mesua feraia). Each 
house having a lawn tolerably well kept, they have a beauti¬ 
ful. appearance in a country, where thei’e is so little done to 
adorn nature; but the houses in themselves are almo-st as bad 
as those of Dinajpoor. 

Twelve proprietors of assessed estates (ijemindars) reside, 
and six of them are women. Beside.? those of the Europeans, 
six houses ai'e con.structed entirely of brick, and an equal 
number have at least the family place of worship of that 
material, of the dwellings Imve in some part of their pre¬ 
mises, buildings composed of wooden posts, mat walls, and 
grass thatch; ^ of the dwellings are constructed in the same 
manner, but have only bamboo posts; the remainder have 
rude hurdles for walls. None are thatched with straw, 
which is very inferior to grass. Dhap, the residence of the 
native officer of police, may, in this district, he considered as 
a good town; as it contains 4'i regular shops, and perhaps 
300 houses, tolerably clo.seIy built. 

The Moslems have no place of worship deserving notice. 
They chiefly frequent tlie Durgabs in Kotwali. Near Kali- 
gunj ten miles east from the Thanah is a tank, which is sup¬ 
posed to have been formed by the Gods, and many people, 
especially women, batlte in it on the tliirteenth of the waning 
moon in Chaitro, On the same day, and also on the eighth of 
the increasing moon in the same month, several people bathe 
in a brancli of the Manas at a place called Ivaluloho. There 
is no temple of the least note; that most frequented is a 
thatched hut in the town of Dtmp, where it is supposed, that 
holy men may meet witl» god, on which account the place is 
called Siddliopith ; there is no image. The most common 
village gods (Gram devatas) are Pangthari and liurithakurani 
or the old naiad of the Tisia. The only remain of antiquity 
is a small fort situated on the west side of tlie Gliaghot and 
called Monthonakoth. It is ti smalt oblong fortification, sur- 





























































i'oun*]e(I by an eurthen rampart on three sides, am] by the 
river on the fuiirtli, and contains no traces of brick building's. 
Its construction is attributed to the kings of Komotapoor. 


Phoronvariy where the police offilce of this division is situ¬ 
ated, is said to derive its name from being a place where 
several khids of seasoning, included under the general name 
of Phoron are cultivated. The district is of an oblong form. 
The country is not so well cultivated as Dhap, and contains 
more trees in proportion to its bamboos. In one place is a 
small forest of stunted sal, whieli is about a mile in length 
and half a mile in width, 

Two Zemindars, both sudras, reside, and give some en¬ 
couragement to learning. In their premises they have some 
brick buildings; and Ram Itudro of Kungkisiya is a very 
respectable old man, who is among the few Zemindars of 
this district, that show any real polrteneLSS to strangers. Ilis 
residence, although plain, is neat, and this valuable quality 
extends to a considerable distance round, not only in roads, 
gardens, and avenues, but even to the neighbouring villages. 
The greater part of the houses are thatched with gi’ass 
(Ulu), and by far the greater part of them are constructed of 
bamboo frames, and of hurdles (Tati) made of reeds or grass, 
w'hicli serve for walls. About 500 huts may have walls 
made of bamboo mats, and 100 may be supported by wooden 
posts. There are some among the poor, who cannot afford 
to thatch their houses with grass, and use rice straw. 

Bhotmari is the only place, that can with propriety be 
called a town, and may contain 150 houses (Varis). The 
Zemindars have erected some small brick temples, but in 
the wliole division there is no place of worship in the least 
remarkable either for size or elegance; nor ia there any 
place considered as of remarkable sanctity. Kali is the most 
common deity (Gram devata) of the villagers, The only re¬ 
markable remain of antiquity is a fine road attributed to Ni- 
lambor. It passes south from Komotapoor to Ghoraghat, 
sends off several branches, and proceeds of course through 
several divisions of tins district, such as Dhap, Kotwali, 
Molonggo, Pirgunj, and Vagdwar, vphere it will be needless 
to mention it again. Where the country is low, it is raised 
to a very great height, and is a broad grand work worthy of 
a magnificent prince; but as it consists entirely of earth, 
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without any hard material, it would not long resist the con¬ 
tinued action of many wheel carriages. 

By this road, having previously obtained permission from 
the Kajah of Viliar through the magistrate of the district, 1 
went to visit Ivoraotapoor, concerning which, the accounts, 
that I could collect in remote places, were as usual very im¬ 
perfect, and contradictory. Strictly speaking this was, no 
doubt, a deviation from my instructions ; but as my visit, 
with the precautions I took, could give no offence, I thought 
that the four days, which I thus employed, would be consi¬ 
dered as well bestowed, the place having once been the 
capital of the country, which I was surveying, and being a 
most stupendous monument of rude labour. 

The two accompanying plans, (No. 6 and 7) although 
merely fomied as sketches in walking and riding tlirough the 
place, and not done by taking either bearing pr measures, 
will enable the reader to comprehend my description. The 
place among Europeans is usually called Lalbazar from a 
small town, that is ut some distance to the west. Komom- 
poor was situated on the west bank of the Dhorla, wdiieli 
formed the defence of one side. The river has now shifted 
its course farther east, but the old channel, which now oc¬ 
cupies the east side of the old city, shows, that formerly it 
was of great magnitude. The town was intersected by a 
small river, the Singgimari, which has destroyed a consider¬ 
able portion of the works, both where it enters, and leaves 
the city, but was probably kept within bounds, when the city 
was inhabited. 

Tiie city is of an oblong form; and, so far as I could judge 
by riding round it on the inside ol the inner ditch, is in that 
line about 19 miles in circumference, of which perliaps five 
were defended by the Dhorla. Tlie remainder was fortified 
by an immense bank of earth, and by a double ditch. Ihe 
earth from the iuner ditch seems to have formed the ram- 
paj‘t, and that from the outer ditch was thrown towards the 
country, so as to form a kind of glacis, but without a 
covered way. By this means the rampart and outer ditch 
were made of the greatest possible dimensions, with perhaps 
the smallest labour; nor in such a kind of fortification would 
the inner ditch he useless. In its present state the inner 
ditch is of very various widths, and never seems to have 







been regular; but the encroachments of agriculture, no 
tloubt, have occasioned an appearance of more irregularity 
than existed, wlien the works were perfect. 

The rampart at present is in general about 130 feet in wddth 
at the base, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpendicular height, 
but it has probably lost much of its elevation, and the base 
has %yidened by the earth washed down on a counterscarp, of 
which however there is now no trace. The rampart has no 
doubt been chiefly of earth, and there is no trace of its hav¬ 
ing even been faced with brick; but from the number of 
hricke every where scattered about it, there probably lias 
been u brick parapet, on the summit of the earthen rampart. 
The outer ditch has been about 250 feet wide, no estimate, 
from its present state, can be formed of what its depth lias 
been; but from the greatness of the slope towards the country, 
formed of the earth thrown out, the depth must have been 
very considerable, 

These works run in straight sides of very unequal lengths, 
and have no towers, bastions, nor flanking angles. Three 
gates are shown, and I thought, that on the west bank of the 
Singgimari I could trace remains of a fourth, near where the 
camp of the besiegers was formed. At that place, tliere 
were no ditches, but in their stead several additional works 
both within ami without the rampart, Just as at the gates. 
It is true, that the ram}iar£ is complete; but tlie passage 
through it may have been filled, when the place was invested. 
The supposition of there having been a gate at this place, 
which is 3 miles from tlie east end of the works, is confirmed 
by an old road, which has led from a ruin called the treasury 
to this part of the rampart, and from thence south to Ghora- 
ghat, as I have lately mentioned ; and on this road there 
would seem to have been many public ivorks. Bricks and 
stones, both scattered and in heaps, and some other indica¬ 
tions of buildings extend along tliis road, for about S miles, 
to a tank, called Satidoldighi. These buildings by the na¬ 
tives are attributed to the Moguls, but in this they are pro¬ 
bably mistaken. In one heap of bricks arc two rude pillars 
of granite standing erect, and in another there are four ; and 
although during a long siege the Moslem ofiicers may have 
built small houses of brick, it can hardly be supposed, that 
a besieging army would carry pillars of granite from sitcli 
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a distance as would be requisite. It is very likely indeed, 
that in making their approaches the besiegers occupied these 
buildings. 

About ^ miles west from what I suppose to have been a 
gate, and from the Singgimari river is an evident gate, which 
has been strengthened by many works, both without and 
within the rampart, in order to supply the deficiency of 
ditches; for draw bridges form no part of Hindu military 
architecture. Both the gate and these additional works 
have been constructed of bricks, and the gate lias been sup¬ 
ported by stone pillars, on which account it is called Silad- 
war. The stones are quite rude and contain no carving. 

Rather more than 2 miles from thence is another similar 
gate, Vagdwar, which is said to have derived its name fi'om 
its having had over its entrance the image of a tiger. On 
the north side of the works there is only one gate, about a 
mile from where they terminated at the Dhork. This gate 
is also constructed of brick, and is called Hokodwar, probably 
after some barbarian; for many of the people of Kamrup 
have names, which cannot be referi'cd to any of the lan¬ 
guages, that are considered by the Hindus as belonging to 
their polished race ; and among these names Hoko is very 
usual. 

Immediately contiguous to this gate, placed between a'road 
leading north from it, the city wall, and the Singgimari, is 
the fortress, in which the Patro or chief minister resided, and 
its extent has been somewhat less than a mile square. The 
fortifications are very inferior in strength to those of the city, 
by which it has been entirely comraandech Beyond the i*o- 
sidence of the minister, at a little distance farther north, 1 was 
led to visit what is’called the kings bath, which I found in a 
field, cultivated with tobacco, at a jdace called Sitolvas, a name 
that implies coolness. There is no trace of buildings, so that 
the bath may be supposed to have been phiced in a shady grove. 
It consists of a large mass of grey granite hollowed out in the 
form of a rude goblet. The sides are G inches thick at the 
brini ; the total diameter at the brim is Gy feet, and the cavity 
is feet deep. A small projection on the inside seems to have 
served, as a step, to facilitate the descent into this rude bath, 
whicb, as tliere is no step on the outside, was probably sunk in 
the ground to the level of the surface. It is totally destitute 
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of the least elegance of form or beauty of workmanship, but 
must have cost a gi*eat'snm in the carriage, These are all 
the objects of curiosity, that I observed in viewing the outer 
parts of the city. 

Within, the chief object ia the Pat, citadel, or royal resi¬ 
dence, which is situated near the centre of the city. It is of 
a quadrangular form, and is surrounded by a ditch about 60 
feet wide, about 1860 feet from east to west, and 1880 from 
north to south. Within the ditch has been a brick wall, 
witliout has been a rampart of earth. f)n the north and 
south faces the wall has been immediately contiguous to the 
ditch; but on the east and west sides thei''e has been a wide 
counterscarp. Without the rampart at the south-west corner 
are several small tanks, and a long marsh, once probably a 
river, has extended along the remainder of thq southern 
front. On the other three sides this inner citadel has been 
surrounded by an enclosure about 3U0 yards in widtli, this 
also was defended by an earthen rampart, and was' divided 
into three different spaces of very unequal magnitude, which 
probably served to accommodate the various departments of 
the Kaja’s domestics. In these outer enclosures there are 
some small tanks, btit no traces of buildings ; the domestics 
indeed were probably lodged in huts. 

Within the brick wall of the inner enclosure the most 
striking object is a large mound towards its northern face. 
It is about 360 feet square at the top, and 80 feet high. 
The faces have evidently been lined with brick, and have had 
a considerable slope. At tbe soiitb west corner some part 
of this facing is pretty entire: having been defended from 
injury by a small tank, which is very deep. The interior of 
the mound consists of earth, which seems to have been taken 
from a number of einalitanks, that are near, and one of which 
seems to liave been intended as a defence for tlie south-east 
angle of the place, as it is surrounded by a wall. In the 
mound I dug to some depth in oi'der to know the nature of 
its structure; for many bricks are scattered on its surface, 
I found only earth and sand; and I observed, that the same 
was the case in a large semicircular opening, that had been 
made on the northern face, probably by some person who 
was in the idle search of hidden treasure. Towards the 
north and south faces, tlicre are two wells about 10 feet in 
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diametpr atui Hnetl witli brick, wliidi of course went through 
the whole depth of the mound, ami perhaps 30 feet lower, 
until they reached the springs ; hut even then they would 
not be of a depth, that would be very inconvenient. 

I could o>ily observe two places on the mound, that had 
any appearance of having been buihling.s; but many bricks 
have been removed in order to construct an Indigo factory. 
Towards the east side is a small square heap, and it is said 
to have been the temple of Koinotcsw'ori, which 1 think is 
exceedingly probable. The other ruin situated towards the 
west side has been paved with stones, and is supposed to have 
been the Uaja’s house i but this I suspect is not well founded. 
Such an approximation to the God of the empire would not 
have been decent, the place is exceedingly small, and totally 
unfit for the residence of a prince, and seems to me more 
suitable for the situation and Bi^e of a building in which 
Moncho the image of the God would have been oft days of 
great solemnity placed. 

It is said, that the bricks taken to btiiid the Indigo factory 
were of a very large size, and as smooth as the best made in 
Europe. Those that I saw were rude such as are commonly 
made in India, The space soutli from the mound has been 
divided into two rather unequal divisions by a brick wall 
running south from the niourKb In the eastern of these di¬ 
visions are several heaps of liricks, which seem to me to have 
i>een the foundations of wooden, or perhaps thatched halls, 
in which the Rajas transacted business, or gave audience. 
In this division, immediately east from the mound, is a tank 
of the same length with the mound , and of more than half its 
width. It is said, that the Rajas amused themselve^ by keep- 
in<f some tame crocodiles in this tank, which .sent off a branch 
to^sunmind a small mound at its north-east corner. This 
mound contains many bricks, and has probably been another 
temple. On the east side of this tank is another small mound 
of bricks, which is said to have been the armoury, and must 
have been a pretty large building. 

The western division of the .area below the great mound is 
the smallest, and probably contained the Raja’s more private 
apartments; in the southern part, where he entertained his 
friends, and in the northern where he kept his women. In 
that quarter is a considerable space bounded by the great 
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mound on the east, by an earthen rampart oivthe west, and 
by brick wails on the* south and north. A large irregular 
heap in the middle of this was probably the private chapel 
for the ladies, and there are two tanks, that have probably 
been lined with stone. The accommodations were probably 
of wood or bamboos, as were those also in the southern quar¬ 
ter of this division. Tlie Raja's own private chapel was 
probably in what is now a shapeless heap contiguous to the 
tank, that bounds the south face of the great mound at its 
western angle. 

Near the west end of the norlhorn face of the brick ram¬ 
part, near wliat I suppose to have been the women’s apart¬ 
ment, there has been a large building of brick, that has fallen 
outwards, and filled the ditch. This was probably the sta¬ 
tion of the guard, to the vigilance of which the Rajas en¬ 
trusted their own personal safety, and the honour of their 
bed. Immediately north from the great mound, near the 
ditch, there are some irregular heaps, which have probably 
been formed by people who were digging for the bricks of 
some building of note. 

Stones are to be found in several places of these ruins, 
especially in the tanks that are situated in what I Ivave sup¬ 
posed to have been the apartments of the women, and in 
what I have supposed to have been a temple, in which the 
iusage of KonmteswoH was exposed^ at festivals. Most of 
these stones, that remain, tire entirely rude, and uncut, and 
the marks of wedges, by which they have been split are very 
evident. This circumstance, however, I attribute to the 
Mo.slems, who seem to have been breaking down the mate¬ 
rials in order to form new works; for we can scarcely suppose, 
that any people, who had the desire of bringing stones so far 
as an ornament for their buildings, should have been ignorant 
of the art of at least cutting them square. I however ob¬ 
served only two stones, that retained marks of the chisel. 
One was apparently part of an entablature of red granite, 
much but very mdely carved. It was lying below the north¬ 
east corner of the great mound, from which it had probably 
fallen. The other was a fragment of a colmnn of grey granite, 
about 8 feet long, and eighteen inches in diameter. It is very 
rudely carved, the shaft is an octagon, the pedestal or capital 
is square. The people say that it was one of the dumb bells 
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used b}' NilaTubor ; and so apt to be caught by the marvellous 
ave the people of tlas coimtry, that a Mosleu) Luskur (lascar) 
attached to my tents, who bad lived much in fort William, 
and had been in the habits of seeing large pieces of ordnance 
moved, declared, that the works here could only have been 
performed by God. Most of the iiatives of this vicinity at¬ 
tribute the building of the citadel to Viswokonnma, the God 
of artists ; and 1 am credibly informed, that at Calcutta a 
similar origin is now not uricominonly attributed to Fort Wil¬ 
liam. As for the great outer rampart of the city it is uni¬ 
versally agreed, that on-the approach of the infidels it was 
built by Konioteswori; and the reason assigned for its not 
being completed on the side towards the Dhorlay is that the 
Kaja was ordered to last four days on the occasion. He 
fasted three day;s ^ but, being unable to endure hunger any 
longer, he eat ou the fourth day, and of course only three 
sides of the work were completed. 

A great road led through the city somewhat in an east 
and west direction; but not in a straight line. Its east end 
passed to the Dborla, its west end to Vaghdwar, and it 
passed a few hundred yards south from the residence of tlie 
king. The whole way between these two last-mentionetl 
places, but at considerable intervals, may be traced the 
foundations of square enclosures or fortifications, which in 
all probability, and according to tradition, were the abodes of 
the chief persons in the state. In most phic<?3 in this direc¬ 
tion, which seems to have been the fashionable part of the 
tovvn, there ate many scattered bricks ; but there is nothing 
to indicate, that there ever was any large building of tliat 
material. 

About a rfiile from the royal residence in this direction, 
is the present channel of tlie Singgimari, which is constiintly 
changing its course, and may have carried away many ruins; 
as all the southern parts of the town are miserably torn by 
its old courses. It is navigable in tbe rainy season, and in 
the dry has a fine clear stream of water. Beyond the Sing¬ 
gimari is another small channel, over which hud been a bridge 
of two small brick arches. These were of a rude gothic 
form, and have partly'fallen. A little way from Vaghclwar 
is a small area paved with stone and called Gauripat, where 
the female part of the indecent image of Sib' remains, but 



the male lias been removed. AiouikI there are many bricks 
and foundations, and probably this has been a temple, which 
was violated by the 'zeal of the Moslems, especially as these 
appear to me to have been erecting considerable works in 
the vicinity. 

The chief of these works is a tank lined with brick. It is 
about dOO feet from east to west, and f200 from north to 
south, and is surrounded by a terrace enclosed by a brick 
wall. On each side there is a descent, both to tlie terrace, 
and from thonce to the water, by very fine steps of cut 
granite, among which are two clear indications, that the stones 
have been taken from mins. One is, that in oxtc place a 
column has been used for a step, and another is, that a stone 
containing carved figures has been built into the stair, and 
from a total neglect of symmetry with the adjacent purfs, 
could not originally have been intended for the place, which 
it now occupies. Besides, near the tank there is a stone, 
w'hich contains an image in alto relievo of a Nagini, an object 
of worship, which hi its upper parts resembles a M'onian, and 
in its lower a serpent, and which was probably brought as a 
material. Although I suppose that this tank is the work of 
Moslems, and found my opinion on the greatest length ot 
the tank being from east to west, which the Pandit of the 
survey assures me, is totally contrary to Iriindu custom ; yet 
it must be confessed, that the natives of Vihar attribute (he 
work to a certain Bhonath Karjyi, an officer of one of the 
Viliar Rajas. They allege, that the Hindu law is little 
knowm in Kamrup, and that a tank at Aihar, undoubtedly 
coustructed by a Hindu within the memory of man, has its 
greatest length from east to west. I am still however in¬ 
clined to think, that the tank is of Muhammedan workman¬ 
ship; for on its south side, near the west corner, are the 
traces of a building in the Moorish style, and near it is 
another dwelling house built of brick, wbicli is said to have 
been for some time the re.sidcnce of a certain ij.alb.ayi, who 
was a favourite concubine of the conquering Moslem chief, 
and who wms probably left here, when he undertook the rash 
expedition to As am. The building is small, and evidently of 
Moori-sh architecture. As its numerous arches, gave its 
fickle inhabitant an opportunity of peeping at the passengers, 
now from one window, then from another, the natives of 
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KaiiiTup, not accustomed to such proceedings, called the 
building Bhorka Bhorki, a word similar to our Bopecp. To 
this same ladv is attributed the foundation of Lalbazar, the 
town nearest to the ruins. 

Whoever built the tank attributed by me to the Moslenia, 
there can be little doubt, but that the materials came from 
the royal resulence, and that much greater buildings were 
intended, for the road about half a mile from the tank is for 
a considerable way strewed with large stones very much 
curved, which 1 have no doubt formed part of the ornaments 
of Komotapnt. I'lie same European, who told' me of the 
fine bricks, informed me, that on these stones were some 
characters, which no one could read; and the Bandit, who 
had been sent to the place, said, that one stone contained 
a kind of character, which had no sort of oftinity (dther to 
Sangskrita or Persian. I therefore hastened to the spot in 
full expectation of making a grand discovery, w'hon to my 
utter confusion the characters proved to be a running orna¬ 
ment of a kind of chain work, that was rudely cawed on a 
block of red granite. In other respects also this stone was 
much carved, and evidently intended for the lintel of a door. 
Near it were three other large stones, two of which seem to 
have been the sicles of the door, and the third a threshold. 
Many other of the stones have been carved in alto relievo, 
and have been surrounded by a high inargiu, to prevent the 
figures from being injured. These stones are exactly in 
the style of that containing the Nagini at the tank, and have 
evidently been ornaments of a Hindu building. The draw¬ 
ings (No. L) accompanying tliis report, are representations 
of several of these carvings. The most perfect has been 
placed upright against a tree, is called Vaishiiov-Vaishnovi, 
and Nakkata-Nakkati. The former name is given to it, 
because it is supposed to represent a religious mendicant and 
his wife, and it has obtained the latter appellation, because 
it is supposed to have passed under the merciless sword of 
Kalapahar, of whom I gave an account in my report concern¬ 
ing Dinajpoor. I should rather suppose, that tlie figures 
represented a Hindu chief admiring a female dancer; and 
that the mutilations were pei'formed by the soldiers of Sultan 
Hoseyn. 

Concerning these stones there are two traditions. The 
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first states, that Raja Nilainbt>r was ooileotiiig materials for a 
grand building, when the Moslem army came before his 
capital. The other is, that the stones formed part of his 
palace, and were taken away by the Muhaumiedans for sotne 
of their works, when these invaders were compelled to 
evacuate the country. This hist appears to me to be most 
probable. It is not however to the Moslems alone, that ^ the 
dilapidation of the royal abode can be attributed, the Hajalis 
of Vihar have performed a part, and have carried away many 
stones- In the counterscarp of the east face of the citadel 
the present Ilaja discovered a very large pillar, with which 
he attempted to adorn Ins capital. He succeeded in placing 
it upon a wheel carriage, and H had reached within a short 
distance of the place, which it was intended to ornaiaent, 
when the carriage gave way,, and in the fall the column was 
broken. It t.s said to have been 5i!3 cubits in length, but 
only cubits in circumference. 

Besides the great road leading east and west, others led 
from the palace to each gate ; but near these I observed no 
traces of buildings. In ail probability the great space w ithin 
the ramparts wUvS chiefiy occupied by scattered huts and 
gardens, and probably in many parts there were cultivated 
fields. The only other building, that I observed, was a 
large square enclosure near the principal road, about three 
quarters .of a mile east from the palace, w'here it is said the 
treasury, or rather the office of the receiver-general was 
situated. 

It might have naturally been supposed, that the zealous 
followers of the Koran w'OuUl have destroyed the idol of 
Komoteswori; but by her worshippers they are not accused 
of such an action. On the full of the city the foitunate 
amulet of Bbogodotto retired to a pond, near where the 
Singgimari enters the city, and there remained, until a fa¬ 
vourable time for re-appearing occurred. This happened in 
the government of Pran Nai’oyon, the fourth R-[ijai.of Vihar, 
when Bhuna, a fisherman, threw his nets into the pond, and 
could not draw them out. He was informed by a dream of 
the cause, and directed to instruct the Raja of the manner in 
which the deity expected to be received. A Brahman was 
sent upon an elephant, having with him a silken purse. 
Having found the amulet under w.ater, it w as there placed in 
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the purse, and having been thus concealed was placed on 
the (elephant; for it is quite unlawful for any person to 
behold the emblem of the goddess. The elephant went of 
his own accord to a place on the banks of the Singgiinari, 
near where that river leaves the old city, and there halted at 
Gosaingnimari, where Pran Narayori built a temple for its 
reception, as appears from an inscription in the year of Saka- 
dityo 1587. (a. n. 1665.) The Raja naturally enough ap¬ 
pointed priests to tlie temple from among the colony of 
Brahmans that had been introduced by his ancestor Viswo; 
but he was soon informed by a dreamer, that this was not 
agreeable to the goddess, and that her priests must he 
selected from among the Maithilos, by whom she had been 
formerly served. It is probable, that the Raja found the 
Maithilos more accommodating, SlS ever since that manifesta¬ 
tion of divine favour they have been the Purohits of the 
family, and superintend all its ceremonies; while the Baidiks 
of Kamrup have only been able to retain the office of Guru, 
or religious instructor, which in Kamrup is not so profitable. 
The Baidiks of Kamrup, have lately suffered a great mis¬ 
fortune. The present Rajahs father dismissed them from 
the office of Guru, and chose n Karhi Brahman for his 
spiritual guide. Indeed the Ivamrupis never seem to have 
been well established, as some of the Rajas have cbosen to 
return to the ancient guidance of tlie Kolitas: The first of 
the Maithilo priests informed the Raja, that every night he 
blindfolded himself, ivcnt into the temple, and shut the 
doors, and played on a drum (Tublab), to the sound of which 
the goddess danced naked in the form of a beautiful girl, 
as she informed him, for he liad never presumed to look. 
The Raja’s curiosity was raised to the highest pitch, and 
the compliant priest allowed him to look through the door. 
The goddess was exceedingly angry, that she should have 
been seen in such a situation, discontinued her dancing, and 
informed the priest, if any of the Narayon family presumed 
afterwards to come within sight of the temple, that he would 
certainly die. The liajas therefore abstain from visiting 
tins temple, although they have erected considerable build¬ 
ings ; and have bestow'ed on the priests a proper endowment. 
The buildings are of brick, with a few stones evidently taken 
from the ruins of Koraotapat, and are surrounded by a brick 
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wall, with an octagonal tower at each corner- The area is 
planted with elegant dowering trees, which intermixed with 
the white domes and buildings, look very well, when viewed 
from a distance j hut on a near approach, every thing is 
found rude, and destitute of taste, and as usual the structure 
is debased by a figure in the plaster work, of the most gross 
indecency. The shrine is covered with a dome, and the 
architect has therefore, in all probahiUty, been a Muham- 
medan, no Hindu of the place being then accjuainted with 
the science of brick and lime. The priests are remarkably 
accommodating. I was led up to the threshold of the shrine 
without even being desired to take off my shoes, the doors 
were thrown open, and I w’as allowed to see tlm small tawdry 
image in which the amulet is concealed from view. Had my 
curiosity equalled that of the Kaja Pran Narayon, I have no 
doubt that a few rupees would have procured me permission 
to enter, and view the sacred emblem naked. There are a 
few gold and silver utensils placed under the wooden throne, 
on which the image is placed; hut their value could render 
them an object of plunder to only a common thief. In one 
of tlie towers at the angles of the wall, is a stone containing 
an image of Vasiidev, exactly in the same style of carving 
as that of the stones lying between the residence of Nilamhor 
and V^aghdwar. It was found in the first year of this cen¬ 
tury on the great mound, which Tivould seem clearly to ascer¬ 
tain the place from whence the others have been taken. 

I shall finish this account by describing the remains of the 
camp of the invaders, as it is called by tradition, and I have 
no doubt that this is a well founded opinion. It is called 
Barogori from its being supposed that it contained ISJ houses 
of brick in which the Moslem chiefs were accommodated. In 
fact there are many bricks scattered everywhere, and there 
are several heaps in which bricks are contained; but it is 
probable that some of these lieaps, especially two to the south 
of the works and on their outside, were buildings belonging 
to the inhabitants, the materials of which were employed to 
raise redoubts for the defence of the camp. The attack 
seems to have been directed against the place where the 
Singgimari leaves the town, and the invaders, probably de¬ 
spairing of forcing their way over the rampart, waited for 
some opportunity of entering by the channel, either in very 


dry weatliei’j or when after a great flood, it had overthrown 
some of the defences. The camp is on the bank of tlie Sing- 
gimari, about a mile from tlie town, and is deiencled towards 
the place by this river, which takes a semicircular bend. 
Between this bend and the town is a large mound^ wbich 
served as a redoubt, and the aide of the river next the camp 
is strengthened by four other such works. The rear of the 
camp is surrounded by a strong rampart of earth and a wide 
ditch. This fortification, which is only about three miles in 
circuraference, could merely serve as a depot to secure a mo¬ 
derate dctflclmient of the army, while the greater part went 
in search of forage and provisions. The plain between the 
camp and tow'n is called Sawarigung, probably from its having 
been the place, where the Bloslem cavalry paraded. 

f'aruni is very ill contrived; two detached portions are 
scattered through the most remote parts of Patgang, and one 
is surrounded by the territory subject to the Raja of Vihar; 
while two parts of DIrala ore surrounded by the remote parts 
of this district, and a third portion of the same division is 
heijuned iu between this and the Tista, by which it is cut off 
from all convenient communication with its oivn officers. 
Farther a, long narrow portion of this division is hemmed iu 
between Dimla on the south and Vihar on tlie north. In 
fact the two juris dictions of Varuni and Dimla, when I visited 
them, were totally undefined, and the authority in several 
places of some note was claimed by both officers. 

In the north-west corner of the district is Singheswor Jhar, 
a considerable forest, which extends far into Vihar proper, 
where indeed the greater part is situated. It contains a great 
variety of large trees and climbers, of which many are non¬ 
descripts, and in one day afforded me a greater number of 
acquisitions to my list of plants, than any other place of the 
district in so short a time. None of the marshes nor lakes 
are remarkable. The soil in many parts rests on sand inter¬ 
mixed with water-worn pebbles, mostly of granite or schistose 
mica, which would seem to indicate that the Tista at one pe¬ 
riod has passed farther towards the nortl) than it does at 
present, and has gone through the Mora Sungti of Phoron- 
vari, which is a very large chaunel. The channel of the 
Tista has no pebbles lower down than this division, nor does 
any other river contain these bodies so far from the hills. 
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Tliei’e is no dwelling house of brick, and only one family 
hfts a domestic chapel of that matenal. This belongs to a 
Sonnyasi, or mnn who has forsaken the world, and who took 
the vows of chastity when a child. He has acquired a for¬ 
tune by commerce, and has purchased an estate on which be 
oecaBxonally rcjaides \ but he has also a house in Ronggopoor 
which be calls a convent (Akra). No other landholder re¬ 
sides. A few of the poorest houses are thatched with the 
reed called Birna, which serves to make the walls of the 
greater part. The remainder are thatched with grass (Ulu), 
and supported by a frame of bamboos, and 50 or 00 have 
waEs of bamboo mats. Of these, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of the forest, SO or 40 only have wooden posts. The greater 
part of the walls that are composed of reeds are plastered oh 
the inside with clay. 

Ghoramara is the only place that can be called a town, and 
may contain about SfX) families. There is no place of worship 
cither Muhammedan or Hindu that is at all remarkable, 
either for its supposexl sanctity or for its buildings. For¬ 
merly a collection of people (Mtda) assembled to bathe in the 
river on the feast of Varuni, near the place where the office 
of police now stands, from whence the name of the place is 
said to be derived. This custom however has long been dis¬ 
used, probably ever since the Tista or some other large river 
has xleserted the place j but of this no tradition remains, 
although the pebbles in the soil and the largeness of the 
channels seem to me convincing proofs of the circumstance. 

The only ruins are those of a mud-wiiUed fort of incon¬ 
siderable siuse, and called Chornargor after the chief of a 
village named Chorna, by whom it was built, when the country 
was subject to the Rajas of Vihar. 

Patgang .—This petty jiuisdiction contains only about 82 
square miles, and except at one corner is everywhere sur¬ 
rounded by the territory of the Raja of Vihar, This is per¬ 
haps on the whole the highest part of the district, and in the 
great floods of the Bengal year 1194 suffered no inconvenience, 
although not far from the Tista, The soil is remarkably 
light, so that iron ia never used in the plough. N o Zemindar 
resides. There is no brick house, and only one person has 
a moSque of that matevial. Ten or twelve houses have wooden 
posts, onc-sixteenth may have walls of bamboo mats, two-six- 
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teenths walls of split bamboos, and the reLnaitider have walls 
of reeds in general plastered on the inside with clay. Except 
a few of the poorest that are thatched with reeds (Birna and 
Kese), all the others are epTered with grass. No place in 
ting division is entitled to the appellation of town. The two 
most celebrated places of woi’ship are : first, a hut called 
Kudom Kasul, in which there is no mark of the prophefs 
foot, as one would suppose from the name ; but it i.? fre¬ 
quented by all persons in distress both Moslems and Hindus. 
Secondly the Dhorla river, where the festival of Vanini is 
observed, and about 2000 people bathe in it, about four miles 
below Patgang. The only deity of the villages (gram devata) 
is Pateswori, from wdiotn, it is said, the name of the country 
is derived. She is a female spirit, delighting in the blood of 
goats. 

The only remains of antiquity are of little note, nor ai'c 
they of a very ancient date, After an invasion of tlie Bhoteas, 
and their defeat by a Moslem ofiiccr named Maujumkhan, 
he erected at Patgang a small fort on each side of the Dhorla. 
Both forts are called Mundomala, and are small squai*e re¬ 
doubts with a bastion at each angle. On the same occasion 
t!ie Moslem chief had a small fortified camp about a mile east 
from Mundomala. 

FcMrgimJ,—Tinfi jurisdiction, which is situated west from 
Patgang, is entirely separated fi-om it by a narrow sti’ip of 
Vihar. One detached portion is situated in the centre of 
Boda, while another is removed to a great di.stance on the 
frontier between Vihar and Bhotaid This might be conve¬ 
niently exchanged with a similar petty jurisdiction, which the 
T)cv’ Raja possesses in the centre of Sonuyaslkata. Inde¬ 
pendent of these detached portions, this jurisdiction is a 
narrow' space of above 30 mi leg in lengtii, while its whole 
square contents may be about 184 miles. Although this dis¬ 
trict never w'as subject to the Muhaminedaiis, they are said 
to compose more than a half of the piopulatton. The spiritual 
guidance of the worshippers of Vishnu has been disputed 
between Kungjokisor of Ronggopxir, and Onahari of I’ura- 
niya. The magistrate has decided in favour of tlje former. 

The northern parts of this division are entirely covered by 
a forest. The soil is everywhere so light as to require no 
iron in the plough. There is no large marsh nor lake. 
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This is the only division west from the Chonnokosh, in which 
any of the hoe cultivation is to be found. Although the 
house of the Jlaykotg already mentioned, who possess an 
extent of about 380 square miles, of wliicli perhaps 222 are 
in actual cultivation, is in this district, yet it contains no 
dwelling house of brick, and only one smaller domestic place 
of worship of that material. Perhaps 100 houses have mat 
walls, and not above 75 of these bavf! wooden posts, although 
they are situated close to a forest, 200 houses, however, very 
near the woods have wooden posts with walls, composed of 
reeds, and are reckoned inferior to such as have mat walls, 
supported by a frame of bamboo. The whole are thatched 
with grass (llhi). There is no town. 

There is no place of worship in tlie district of the least 
consequence, rothing’ hut niiaerable huts, sticks, stones, 
bunches of hair, heaps of earth, or the like. Formerly, in- 
, deed, before the rebellion of the Xlaykots, they possessed by 
far tite most celebrated place of worship in all these northern 
])arts. It is a temple of Sib’ at Jolpis, and was built by Pr;m 
and jSlod Narayon, the 4th and 5th Rajas of Vihar. They 
procured a Mulvammedan artist from Delhi, and have acted 
judiciously, for the design possesses some taste, as will be 
seen from the accompanying drawing (No. 2.) 1 did not visit 

the place, as it was ceded to Bhotan, in order to procure 
their assistance to dethrone the Vihar Raja ; but all my 
■ Hindus went to offer their devotions. The building is rather 
ruinous; but the Dev’ Raja has not withdrawn any of tlie 
endowments. The Brahmans, however, will not probably 
lay out a single cowrie on repairs; but will wait until there 
comes another Ra^)a, that may be willing to undertake the 
work. The image, as usual, is supposed to be of great anti¬ 
quity, and according to the Yogini Taiitro arose of itself. 
The first temple was built by a certain Jolpeswor Raja, of 
whom I have already made mention. 1 find nothing to deter¬ 
mine the ago in which he lived ; but the priest of the temple 
inforjned the Pandit that it had been rebuilt twice between 
the time of Jolpeswor and Pran Narayon, wlio we know lived 
about 150 years ago, and bis building is far advanced in 
decay. U'he chief deity of the villagers is Buri Thakui^ni, the 
old nynipli wlio governs the Tista. The Raykots had erected 
many small forts or redoubts in this district, the ruins of 
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which may be iiom’ traced ; hut none of them are at all veniark- 
able. They all have bastions at their angles, which shows 
an nclvaoce in tlje nailitary art. 

Sonn^imkaia ,—This jurisdiction, which comprehend.s the 
other division of the Raykot’s estate, is soniewh.at of a trh 
angular form, extending towards the soxxth-eust in a long 
acute angle. A large portion of it in that direction is much 
nearer the police office of Fakirgimj than the residence of its 
own Diirogah, which is at Kasiuigunj in the south-west corner 
of his jurisdiction,' while he is tjlpse to a projecting part of 
Boda, which is a vast territory, too heavy a charge for One 
person to superintend. In the centre of Sonnyasikata, is a 
territory belonging to the Dev’ Raja, as I have before men¬ 
tioned. 

The soil is so light, that no iron is used in the plough. In 
some places it has immediately under the surface a kind of 
black earth, called buffalo sand (Mohishabala) ■, and, wher¬ 
ever that is found, the land is very sterile. On digging seven 
or eight cubits, sand containing water-worn pebbles is usually 
found. There are no marshes of any con.siderable extent. 
The northern extremity is overgrown w^ith woods and reeds. 
There is no building of brick, and scarcely any of the huts 
have mat walls. About 100 huts have Wooden posts. The 
poor use reeds (Birna and K.esd) for thatch, and the rich 
employ grass (UIu). There is no town. 

The Moslems have no place of rorsiiip of the smallest 
consideration. Among the Hindus the only one remarkable 
is that from whence the vicinity derives its name. The first 
of the Raykots, the young Sib’ (Sibkuinnr), was building a 
fort, and the workmen in digging came upon a person dedi¬ 
cated to God (Sonnyasi), who was passing his time under 
ground in devout retirement. This person was wounded by 
the pioneers before they were aware; but he made no com¬ 
plaint, and only requested to be covered again, which w as 
accordingly done, ami a cotwent (Akra) for persons of his 
order was built on the spot. It is under the directiaTt of a 
superior, whose title is Mohonto, The person, who some 
years ago filled this sacred office, was supposed to be of a 
temperament too warm for Ida profession t)f chastity; and 
being incapable of marriage, hatl a female companion, by 
whom a son was born. This son succeeded to the office of 



his mother’s frieml, and was supposed to have been too inti¬ 
mate with a young woman, who contrary to all order lived in 
the convent. He was lately, murcleved hy a brother Son- 
naysi, who formerly had lived ivith him; but had retired to 
to the dominions of Gorkha, it is supposed from disgust at 
the conduct of liis superior; and the crime, which he com¬ 
mitted, was perilap.s owing to an overboiling of zeal. Imme¬ 
diately after its commission he retired to Nepal, wliere he is 
perfectly safe. 

About :^00 people annually celebrate the feast of \ arum, 
by bathing iu the Korotoya, where it passes through this 
jurisdiction. The most common god of the villages is Sou- 
iiynsi, the pious person who passed liis time in meditation 
underground, and who has now received the title of deity 
(Tliakur.) 

In this division also, the Raykots have constructed many 
small mud forts, which are now in ruins. The best informed 
people are totally ignorant of any history previous to the ac¬ 
cession of Vis wo Singho, nor does any one of them know the^ 
Sungskvita appellation for this part of the country. Part ot 
it being on the west side ol the Korotoya, cannot be in 
Kainrup. Partly: in this juristlictiori, and partly in that of 
Buda, and at no great distance from Jolpis are the ruins of 
the city of Prithu Haja, which I shall ,now describe. This 
city has been situated at some distance east from the Koro- 
toya, and a sumll river, the Talma, Tan through it from north 
to soutli. 'I’he accompanying sketch (No. 9), made in pass- 
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ing through a part of it, first from east to west, and then 
from north to south will enable the reader to understand my 
description. 

The city consists of four concentric enclosures. The innex’- 
most is said to have been the abode of the Ilaja, and appear¬ 
ances justify the supposition. It is a parallelograra of about 
61)0 yards from north to south, by half as much from cast to 
west; but at the north end a small portion is cut from its 
east side, in order to secure the place, by an earthen rampart, 
from any attack that might be made fi’om a large tank that is 
adjacent. The defence of the other parts of the royal resi¬ 
dence has been a brick wall. Near tlie middle of the area is 
a small tank, with a heap of bricks at each end. In the south¬ 
east corner'*^is another tank, and one heap. In the south¬ 
west corner are two heaps containing bricks. All these heaps 
are small, and have probably been pi’ivato places of worship; 
and all the other buildings wei’e probably thatched. There 
is not tlie smallest trace of either taste, or magnificence; 
while the defences seem to indicate, that the government of 
the Eaja wns insecure. 

The tank adjacent to the citadel or palace is a consider¬ 
able work; and, from the great height and wideness of the 
hanks thrown out, must be deep. It extends about 800 yards 
from north to south, and VOO from east to west. In the north 
and south ends it has had two ghats or descents, and in the 
cast and west skies it has three, all paved with brick. The 
w'liter is still clear; and owing probably to the bottom being 
sand, but attributed to the holiness of the place, few weeds 
grow in it. The part of the bank that adjoins the palace is 
overgrown with trees and bushes, and is supposed to be still 
the abode (Sthan) of the spirit of Prithu ; for on the approach 
of the impure Kichok, it was here that he precipitated himself 
into the water. A flag is hoistoxl to denote that the ground 
is holy; and, t>n ’ approaching, my guides bowed to the 
ground, and called upon Moharaja l^rlthu by name. 

The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great tank, 
is about 1,980 yards from east to west, and 31,5 from north to 
south. Where I passed tlie north-east and west faces, they 
consisted of a brick rampart, and a narrow ditch without any 
flanking defences, and extx'emely ruinous; still, however, in 
some parts, the bricks of the facing retain their position. 



VV^here I crossed the soutliern (ace it consisted of a very wide 
ditch and strong rampart of earth. I'he citadel is not in the 
centre qf this inner city^ but it is placed nearest to the north 
and west sides. 

The middle city extends about 3530 yards from east to 
west, and 0350 from north to south, and is surrounded by a 
ditch and rampart of earth ; but its north face, where the 
Talma enters its ditch, and flows along it so far as I traced, 
is strengthened hy an additional rampart. Its western area 
is wider than its eastern, and its southern area is not so wnde 
as that on the north. Near its southern end is n tank called 
Vaghpukhorj, where the Raja kept some tigers. In the 
northern area are shown two small heaps of bricks, which are 
called the house of the Raja’s minister, and friyii their size 
could only have served as the private places of worship of 
such a personage. In bpth the inner and middle cities there 
have been subdivisions, separated by ramparts and ditches, 
both running parallel to the chief defences of the place, and 
cutting the former at right angles, and which probably di¬ 
vided the city into many quarters. 

The outer city fa surrounded by a low rampart and ditch, 
and is supposed to bare, been occupied by the lowest of the 
populace, on which account it is called Harirgor. It extends 
300 yards from the western rampart, and 570 yards from the 
southern rampart of the middle city. Its extent on the east 
escaped my notice, as I wms not in expectation of finding any 
ruin, when I came upon it, and reached the rampart of tlie 
middle city before I was aw’are of the circumstance, and night 
approached so fast as not to admit of my returning back. 
Neither did I ascertain the extent of this Outer city towards 
the north, I could not see it from the rampart of the middle 
city, and wms told, that it was at such a distance as to render 
a tiny’s halt necessary, if I intended to view it; and a day’s 
halt was impracticable, as my tents had that morning gone to 
a distance. My guides said, that the total length of the 
outer fort, from north to south is six miles, which seems pro¬ 
bable. 

There is no reason to think, that in the whole city there 
was any public building either religious or civil, that deserved 
notice; or any work of conskleratde magnitude, except the 
defences and the tank. ’I'his shows, either that the people 



\vei'6 in a very rude state of society, or that the urgency ^of 
the state required its whole means to be exhausted on its 
defence, 'fhe whole seem to have been early coTistnicted, 
before the art of war liad made any considerable progress, as 
there is nothing like towers, bastions, or any part that can 
defend another; but that does not indicate & great anti¬ 
quity, as Koniotapoor, destroyed in the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century, is in a similar state. 
For one .ippeavnnce, which 1 observed in all the sides of the 
outer city, I cannot account, There are several trenches of 
inconsiderable depth, and perhaps SO feet wide, which seem 
to extend round the whole parallel to the ditch of the middle 
city, and distant from each other about 10 or 50 feet. 1. he 
earth that Ipis been taken from the trenches, has been thrown 
on these intermediate spaces, w'hich although evidently raised 
are level. They could therefore scarcely haVe been intendetl 
for defences i tior is it pvobahie that regular streets would 
have been formed in the meanest part of the city, while no 
traces of such remain in tiie parts that were inhabited by 
persons of rank. 

Besides the city, several other works in this jurisdiction 
are attributed to the family of Prithu Raja, or to Ins servants. 
At Ihhnbni, a little north and west from the city, is a tank, 
where the royal w'asherman is said to have dwelt, and a 
square mound, containing some bricks, is pointed out as the 
foundation of his house. Many other small tanks are attri¬ 
buted to these personages; and among others one, gome miles 
east from the city, called Jharpukhori, near which have been 
some small buildings of brick. Several roads also are attri¬ 
buted to Prithu Raja. 

JJoda ,—This division has been made of an umisual sii!e, as 
it contains almost as much as the two last mentioned juris¬ 
dictions. Kungjokiaor of Ronggopoor hUvS a small part that 
is not on the e.state of the Vihar Raja. The Rajbougsis of 
Boda are under the guidance of Kripanondo, who usually 
residca at Dinajpoor, altliough his authority is confined to 
Boda. The Kolitas, or ancient priesthood of the Koch, now 
receive instruction from a Brahman named Madhovanondo, 
a. person of the colony introduced by Viswo Raja of Kamrnp. 
The large proportion of this division that is destroyed by 
water, is chiefly owing to the great channel of the old Tista, 



wltlch passes through it for 24 miles. The soil is so light, 
as to require no iron in the plough. There is one small wood 
of Sal on the Korotoya ; but it is stunted, and I believe is in 
the territory sultject to Vihar. 

There are no buildings of brick, esceiit three small temples, 
which are partly constructed of that material. Fifteen-six- 
teenths of the houses are thatched with fine grass (UUi), 
and one-sixteenth w’ith reeds (Birna and Kese); one-eightb 
of the houses have mat walls, and of these about 100 are en¬ 
tirely, and about 300 partly supported by wooden posts; 
seven-eighths of the huts have walls of reeds, of which five- 
eighths are plastered within with clay. No Zemindar resides, 

Kmnarirkoth, called also Goviudogunj, is a small town, 
containing several houses that are reckoned good by the 
natives, and ts the residence of the native officers of police 
and law, and of the officers employed by the Kaja to manage 
his afiairs. It may contain 200 houses. Pochagor, the great 
mart for sackcloth, may contain 150, Saldangga coritains 
perhaps 200. Devigunj ia a thriving place, and contained 
250 houses, most of which had lately been burnt wiien 1 saw 
it', but this is an accident so common, that it seems scarcely 
to yjroduce even a temporary regret. 

The cliief place of Moslem worship is the thatched monu¬ 
ment of a reputed saint. The common yillage deitiCB are 
Kali, Sonnyasi, the pious person who lives under ground, 
the old river nymph Tista, her son (Mokor) the crocodile, 
Kajadhol, and Sonai Monai, of which two last I procured no 
explanation. 7'he two chief places of worship among the 
Hindus are a thatched temple of Sib’ at Bhojonpoor, and a 
small brick temple of Bodeaw'ori, a female destructive spirit, 
from whom the country derives its name. It has a consi¬ 
derable endowment from the Vihar family, who have twice 
rebuilt it. 

There remain no traces of the original building erected by 
a Buddh liaja for his family deity, but the temple is .situated 
in the centre of a fort, where the Raja ia said to have lived. 
It is a square of about two miles round, and is surrounded by 
a wide ditch and high earthen rampart, without towers or 
any of the other improvements in military architecture. 
There remains no tradition concerning the time when this 
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llaja liyed. I saw no heaps of bricks, nor other traces of 
buLldings. 

liight COS 3 north from Knmanrkoth is ft tank called H^iseyn 
Dighi, whicTi is said to have been dug by Hoseyn king of 
Bengal, who/overthrew the king of Kainrup. He was born 
in the neighbouring vilfage DeV Nogor. It must be observed, 
that according to the manuscript procured at MaMeh, the 
Sultan Ibraherri, grandfather of Hoseyti, was deprived'of his 
life and throne by a converted Hindu, who assumed the name 
of Jalaludin; and Hoseyh did not recover the government 
until a rapid succession of murders and insrirvections, had 
weakened the authority of the Hindu and of. his successors. 
During a long period 'of 76 Miihammedan years, the son of 
Ibtahem, and his family seem to havq found refuge in the 
• dominions of the Komoteswori, whose government afterwards 
Hoseyn overthrew. 

Near Kiunarirkoth is a small square fort, with bastions at 
the corners. I,t U calldd Mogulikoth, and was occupied by a 
Miihammedan officer from the time that this district was re- 
■dnccd, until , the establishment of tlic British government 
rendered such petty defences unnecessary. Kumavirkoth (Ca- 
nerycotta R.) which surrounds the office of police and adja¬ 
cent town, Was*built by ft yoirug lady of the Vibar family, and 
of course went to ruin, when th.e fort of the "Mogul arose. 

Dimia contains flboil t 195 square miles, and is very irregular 
in its form.' Towards the west it occupies a wide space on both 
sides of the' Tista.'but towards the east it sends out on the 
south side of the river a narrow angle, which at its extre- 
rnity crosses that immense body of water, and bends to the 
north, wherc.it is surrounded by Yaruni; and in the most 
remote parts of that division are two scattered portions of 
Dimia, which contain thred market-places far removed from 
tlie inspection of the police. 

Ever since the great flood of 1194 B. e. when a large pro¬ 
portion of the people and stock were swept aw'ay, the inha¬ 
bitants seem' to' have Imen afraid, owing to which there is 
imich waste latwl covered with reeds, and many parts are 
overwhelmed with sand. The high barren land suffered 
nothing in the floods, and has only a few inches of soil over 
a poor sharp sand, in wdneh however there is often water,. 
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almost at the surface. The whole soil is so li^ht, that no iron 
is required in the plough. 

There is no brick house, and only one person has a private 
temple of that material. None of the huts ave thatched with 
straw; grass (Ulu) is almost universally used for that purpose, 
but a few huts are covered with (Kese) reeds. The houses, 
however, are rather comfortable; one-sixteenth have wooden 
posts and bamboo mat wails; one-thirty-second have walls of 
the same kind with bamboo posts; and about six-sixteenths 
have the hurdles of reeds plastered within. 

Dinila is the only place that can be called a town, and may 
contain 150 houses. Noplace of worship is either celebrated 
for its sanctity, or worth notice as a building. The most 
cojnTnon deity of the villages is Buri Thakurani, the spirit of 
the Tista. This division contains several remarkable anti¬ 
quities. 

About two miles south from the great bend in the Tista, a 
little below .Dimla, are the remains of a fortified city, said to 
have been built by Ohormo Pal Raja, ofw'hoin .1 have already 
given an account. It is in form of a parallelogram, rather 
less than a mile from north to south, and half-a-mile from east 
to west. The following sketch taken in riding round it, will 





enable the reader more easily to understand my account. The 
defences consist of a high rampart of earth, which at the 
south-east corner is irregular, and retires back to leave a 
space that is much elevated, and is said to have been the 
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house of the Raja’s minister (Dewatiklianah). On the east 
side i observed no traces of a ditch nor gate; but a ditch (tt 
about 40 feet wide surrounds the other tltree faces. In the 
centi'e of each of these is a gate defended by outworks, and 
in these are a good many bricks. At each angle of the fort 
has been a small square projection, like a sort of bastion, ex¬ 
tending liow'evcr only across; the counterscarp to the ditch ; 
and between each gate and the bastion at the corner are some 
others of a similar structure. The eaftli from the ditch has 
been thrown outwards and fuiins a alopeA''ithout a covered 
way. At the distance of about 150 yards froin the ditch of 
the nortii-east .and south sides, are parallel ramparts and 
ditches, which enclosean outer city, where it is said, thelow^er 
populace resided. Reyond these on the south is another en ¬ 
closure, ill which it is said the horses were kept. Parallel to 
the west side of the city, at about the distance ot i.5{) yards, 
runs ,a fine road very much raised, and wdiith in all pvoba- 
bility served as a rampart for that face. It ruTis a considera¬ 
ble way both towards the nortli and south ; but its ends have 
been swept away by changes that liave taken place in tiie 
rivers. About a mile north-west from the city is a tank called 
Chondonpat, and attributed to Dhovmo Pal. 

It is said, that this prince did not live in the fort which was 
occupied by his troops, and that hi.s house was about three- 
quarters of a mile distant, a little east from a small river called 
the Ilatigrighosha. At the place alleged are several small 
heaps of bricks and tanks, with one considerable s((uare 
mound of earth, which is said to'contai.i many bricks. It is 
called Baremolhi Tere Kazi, from an assembly of 35 pious 
Moslems, to whom the place is now dedicated. Although 
the Muharamedans have dedicated the ruins of Dhormo Pal’s 
house to their saints, none of them will venture to live within 
the walls of his .fort, the space contained by which is entirely 
occupied by Hindus. 

About 15 years ago a Vairagi in digging a ditch ne.m’ the 
Raja’s house, found an image carved on stone, which he now 
worships, and which is said to represent Vasudev’, who is 
considered as the same with Vishnu. The accompanying 
drawing (No. S) wilt give an ide.a of the workmanship. It is 
said, that sevei^al Linggas wex’e dug up near the fort. 

On the banks of the Hangrighosha, north from tlm ruins of 


HOlUSCHONDRO PAT. 

li Kfija’s house, is shown the place where lie disappeared in 
a battle against Moynawoti his sister-in. law. The residence 
of this active lady is shown on the west bank of the Deonai 
river, about two miles west from the fort of Dhormo Pal, and 
is built on the same plan with that of her hrother-in-law, only 
the inner city has been a square of about 400 yards each side. 
It is surrounded by an outer rampart at about 100 yards 
from the ditch. In neither city are there any traces of 
buildings. 

At a considerable distance south from this was a circular 
mound of earth called Horischondro Pat, which might have 
been 4-0 feet in diameter. In searching for materials to build 
a pig-stye, the heap was opened by an indigo planter, and a 
building of stone was discovered. The upper parts of this 
consisting of many long stones were removed, when a friend 
of more science in antiquities recommended to the planter to 
abstain from farther depredations. In its present state the 
lower part only of the building remains, and is a cavity of 
about 13 feet square at the mouth, and 8 at the bottom. The 
sides are lined with squared stones, which form a steep stair 
on each side, and the walls are exceedingly thick. My des¬ 
cription . will be more easily understood by consulting the 
plan, No, 4. I have no doubt, that this is a tomb, and there 
is no reason to suppose, that it did not belong to Horischon¬ 
dro, w'hose daughter was married to Gopichondro, the son of 
Moynawoti, who succeeded hia uncle Dhormo Pal in the 
government of this country. 

North-west from Dimla about miles i.s said to be a .small 
ruined fort called Goi’iberkoth ; but as I could learn no tra¬ 





dition concerning its foundation, I did not visit it. In a 
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detached portion of the jurisdiction near Varuni, is a small 
fort called Ramurgor, said ,to have been built by a certain 
Ramu, a servant of the Vilmr Rajas, when this part of the 
country belonged to that family,, The fort is soroew'hat of a 
cireular form, about a quarter of a mile in diameter, and con¬ 
sists of an eartberri rampart and ditch, which are drawn in 
an irregidar zigitag form, perhaps wdth a view of adding 
strength, 

Durwani contains about £^6 square miles, and is of an 
oblong form, with a long irregular projection towards the 
north-west, and tliis projection surrounds on all sides a 
portion of Boda. The greatest length of the territory is from 
east to west. 

Some of the soil of this division is rather stifFer than usual 
in this district, and the ploughs require iron. There i.s no 
remarkable marsh nor lake, and owing to the diminution ot 
the Jorauneswori which took place this year, (180^) it is pro¬ 
bable, that the floods of 1809 will inundate much less than is 
stated in the general table. Four Zemindars reside, and 
one family, w'hich has a small free estate, that might keep 
them somewhat on the footing of gentlemen. This family and 
two of the Zemindars have part of their houses built of brick, 
25 houses have small brick mosques for private worship; no 
houses are thatched with straw, a very few with reeds; 100 
houses have wooden posts, a fourth of the whole have walls 
of bamboo mats. Of the three-fourths w'hich have walls of 
hurdles, perhaps one-twelfth are plastered on both sides, and 
ten-twelfths on the inside, so that not more than one-twelfth 
have no shelter hut mere hurdles. Durwani for this district 
is a good town, and may contain 300 houses. Sakamnchha 
may contain half that number, and Bhowaniguni may contain 
200 . 

The most common deities of the villages are Kali and Fang- 
thari. There is no place of worship worth notice either for 
size or celebrity. The most curious is a tank near Bhow^ani- 
gunj, which is attributed to a Binna Raja, and which on the 
outside of the mounds is about 700 yards in length from 
north to south. The banks are very liigh, the soil is stifij 
and the water clear, and pretty free from weeds. The 
descents into the tank have been of brick. This tank is 
said to have been constructed by a Binna Raja, who was a 
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tributary of Hovochrondro of Dhaprajyo. A certain Vaish- 
nov procured or found a slipper (Kboroni) made of a com¬ 
position of eight metals, which he alleged was that of Bitma 
Raja, and immediately hoisted a flag on the mound of the 
tank, and established a place of worship. He gave out, that 
milk thrown into the tank, will not mix witli the water, but 
immediately sinks for the use of the God. This is generally 
believed, and some of my people, who tried the experiment, 
imagined, that such is actually the case. The grandson of 
the discoverer of the slipper is the present possessor, and 
seems by its means to make a tolerably easy subsistence. 

About three miles east from Durw'ani are two tanks of a 
smaller size, which arc named Nil and Nol, and are said to 
have been dug by two Rcjas of these names, who lived in 
a house where a heap of bricks remains. No tradition re¬ 
mains concerning these persons, who probably were mere 
tributaries. At Tenggoiiiini.avi was an old fort, which has 
in a great measure been destroyed by an Indigo work. It 
is reported to have been erected by the Bhoteas, at a time 
when they were masters of the neighbouring country, 
Kumargunj is nearly in the form of an equilateral triangle. 

The woods are entirely composed of trees, that have 
growm about deserted villages. No Zemindar nor considerable 
proprietor of land resides, nor is there any dwelling house 
of brick; but there are three small brick temples, and about 
lOG mosques, as private places of wmrship within the pi-e- 
mises of rich ftimilies. All the houses are thatched with 
grass (Ulu), 50 may be supported with wooden posts, one 
eighth of the whole have wails of bamboo mats. The re¬ 
mainder of the walls are made of hurdles, and only a small 
proportion are plastered. There is no place that can be 
called a town. 

The common deities of the villages are Buri Thakurani, 
and Vi'iddheswori, who although both old families, are con¬ 
sidered here as distinct. There is no place of public worship 
of the smallest importance, except the river Korotoya at 
Ramnathpur, where multitudes bathe on the feast of Varuni, 
as has been mentioned in my account of Dinajpoor; and the 
multitude assembles on both sides of the river, which forms 
the boundary. No remains of antiquity. 

Molonggo .—Is of a very irregular oblong shape, being 
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wide at the west end, and very narrow for the half of its 
length towards the east. This district ahounds vidth. large 
marshes and lakes. The most remarkable are as follows.— 
I, Bhubonerhil and Jheloriggerbil form, in some measure, 
one marsh, and give rise to the Akhira river. They are 
said to he of very great extent, and are covered almost 
entirely with a composition of floating weeds (Dam) matted 
together by various grasses and w^ater plants, which have 
taken root upon those that float. Cattle walk on this rant, 
and feed on the grasa^ hut sometiiiiies one falls through and 
is htst.—S. Oratarbil, situated south from the junction of the 
Jonmneswori and Tista, is said to be a fine piece of water 
perfectly free frojn weeds, and at all seasons is 10 or 12' 
cubits deep. It is about two miles in circumference.—«‘J. and 
4. Baisarbil two miles west from Molonggo, and Chaprarbil 
on the west side of the Tista are two small lak^s covered 
with the elegant flower called (Podmo).—5. 

Bheioyarbtl, about seven miles from Molonggo in a southerly 
direction, is a large piece of water ornamented with theKpkto 
lionihol Juof itsJ, —-6, Soria is a small lake in the 

Eastern part of the district, and is free of weeds. 

The woods are moi'c extensive, than is usual in the wegteru 
parts of this district. One near Chaprarbil is said to be 
eight miles round and contains some stunted sal, This is 
also the case in one not far from Bhloyarhil, which is about 
half the circumference of tlie former. The soil in the woods 
is lery good, and capable of being made as valuable as any 
in the district. little artificial watering is used in the 
stiffer lands. Four proprietors of .assessed estates, and one 
wlio possesses a free estate of considerable size, reside in 
this division. Two of them have brick houses, three have 
brick temples, and there are 13 Mosques contained in the 
premises of wealthy men, one-sixteenth of the houses have 
wooden posts, and walls of Bamboo mat; one-fourth have 
mat walls, hut bamboo posts; the remainder have walls of 
reeds, some of wliich are plastered within. A very few houses 
onlv .are thatched with rice straw. 

Gopalgunj, wliere the Company has a subordinate factory, 
is a sort of town, and may contain lOO houses. Sahebgunjj 
where the Company has another subordinate factory, is not 
quite so large. Among the Moslems no place of worship is 
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rcTnai'kable for sanctitV) although two of the private Mosques 
are of decent siae, like very small parish churches. The 
common deity among" the Hindus of the villages is Kali. 
There is a small brick temple dedicated to Siddheswori, 
which has an endowment, is supposed to he of great an¬ 
tiquity, find is much venerated. 

In the time of Kanmath Raja of Dinajpoor, to whom this 
country formerly belonged, a certain Brohmochari made an 
image of clay, which he intended for the celebration of a 
festival; and when that w^as over he intended as usual to 
throw it into the river. When the time for this ceremony 
came, the image did not choose to be moved. The od 
man without loss of time did not fail to inform the Raja of 
such a remarkable circumstance; and a dreamer said, that, 
if an image was made of stone; the image of clay would then 
permit itself to be thrown into the river. This was accord¬ 
ingly done, the Raja built a snifdl temple (Mandir^ tor the 
stone image, and the Brohmochari became priest (Pujari) 
with an endowment in land, and a pension from the Raja. 
His descendants of course enjoy the office and land, and the 
new Xemindar pays the pension. The temple, as usual, has 
been allowed to go to ruin, and the image is waiting in a hut, 
for a favourable opportunity of being better accommomodated. 

Part of this division (Parahondo vulgo Payrabond) is said 
to derive its name from Parawoti tlie daughter of Bhogo- 
dotto, to whom it formerly belonged. In the west of the 
division, in the time of the same Haja Ramnath, a man in 
diggivig found a pot containing some coin. An old man says, 
that he saw one, which on one side had: the name of Raja 
Bhovochondro, and on the other was inscribed the name of 
Vagiswori, the IiousehoUl deity of that prince. 

South from the office of police about four miles is a line 
of fortification, which crosses the great road, that leads from 
Komotapoor to Ghoraghat, and is attributed to Raja Nilain- 
bor. The line extends about two miles east and one mile 
west from the road, and seems to have been an outwork to 
another set of lines, that is laid down by Major RermeU as 
connecting the Korotoya and Ghaghot, as in fact it does; 
hot about the middle the line divides, ancl one branch, as 
represented by Major Reimcil, passes south from Dumdu- 
mail, while the other passes by a more straight line to the 





Gbagliot, in tbe situation where this distinguished geogra¬ 
pher places the boundary of Ghoraghat and Ronggopoar. 
It now serves ns the boiandary between this division and 
,Dbap. These lines consist of a rampart of earth thrown up 
from a ditch about 40 feet in width, without any banking 
angles or tovt'ers. These works are said to have been erected 
by Uperdro the tenth Raja of Vibar in order to cheek the 
progress of the Moslems, wdiose territory Ismael Gaji had 
advanced tims far to the northr In this division ia what the 
people call gn iron bridge, and they attribute its construc¬ 
tion to Bhogodotto i but it is a natural phenomenon^ of which 
I sliall hereafter treat. 

Vagd'war.'^lB shaped somewhat like a crescent, and the parts 
of this division that border on Pirgunj, are Teniarkably fertile. 
In the northern part is a large marsh, Chotrarbil, which give 
rise to two small rivers. Ko considerable proprietor of land 
resides. The huts are almost entirely thatched with rice 
straw, which is unusual in this district. Altliough the soil 
wonki in many parts admit of mud walls, these are totally 
unemployed. The best houses have walls of bamboo mats, 
in the ordinary huts reeds have been employed. 

The largest place, Palargor, or as it is now usually called 
Danesnogor, cimtains about 100 houses. Vagdwar, the place 
from whence the district derives its name, is the ruin of the 
house of Bliovochondro Raja, It is finely situated on a high 
ground of a stiff soil, and a large space is now overgrown 
with treea and bushes, among wiiich are Mangoes, that have 
been propagated by seed falling spontaneously from the trees 
which were in the gardens of the prince and his dependents. 
The ruins are large, and contain many bricks, but are so 
much defaced, that no particular parts can be traced, I ob¬ 
served nothing, that indicated fortifications, altbongh I traced 
with a good deal of pains, what the natives called (Ramdan- 
gras) lines; to me these appearances more resernliled streets or 
lanes between gardens, than tbe ditches of fortifications, 
A gentleman, who had been clearing some of the land for 
the cultivntion of indigo, told me, that lie had found a road 
paved with brick disposed in a tesselated form. 

About 4 miles west from Vagdw'ar was the temple of Va- 
giswori, or Vagdevi, a destructive female spirit, who was the 
Kulodevata or family deity of Bhovochondro. The image is 
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said to reomiri, ami to be a carving on stone. Tlie temple 
of course has long ago gone to total ruin, but the present 
landholder has built a hall (dalan) for the reception of the 
idol. This same person, originally a coramort weaver, after¬ 
wards the agent of the Commercial llesident, and now a 
very great landholder, who has purchased I'rom the SnVjadar 
a kind of title half Persian half Hindu (Danesmund Ray), 
keeps an expensive establishment, and has built a good house 
on the ruins of Palargor, where the last prince (Pala Raja) 
of the Dhap Rajas lived* The weaver being a splendid 
man, and probably not a little vain of his new title has be-- 
stowed it on this place, and calls it Hanesnogor. He resides 
at Moorshedabad. There are said to be still some remains 
of the house and fort of Pala Raja. The Moslems have no 
place of worship, deserving notice. The only x’emarkable 
ilindii places of worship, is the temple of Vagdevi above 
described. The Pandit was sent to it in hopes of finding an 
inscription, but in vain. The condunon pagan deities of the 
villages are Kali, and Buri .Khakurani. 

PirgunJ .— There arc several considerable marshes, al- 
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though some kid dowm by Major Rennell would appear to 
have become dry, and to have been brought into cultivation, 
Borobila soutli from Pirgunj is a fine piece of water, perhaps 
3 miles long and almost one wide. A great part of it is clear, 
and in the dryest seasons contains deep water; but a part is 
covered by a mat of floating weeds, upon which cattle often 
pasture^ but not without danger. It receives a supply of 
water from another marsh or lake called Atharebil, which is 
of a considerable size, altboiigli not so large as Borobila. 
Round old cities there are some small woods and bushes. 

Almost air the houses are thatched with (tilu) grass; a 
few have mud walk, about 200 have w'alls of Bamboo mats, 
and are supported by wooden posts. No propI’ietor of note 
resides, but there is one brick house, which belongs to a cer¬ 
tain Selim, who, on account of his being ,<;upposed to have 
been the captain of a band of robbers, is called Selim Serdar. 
About 20 farmers have brick moscpies for their private de¬ 
votions, no place deserves the name of a town. 

At a place culled Torapat, about 3| miles south-west from 
Pirgunj, are ruins attributed to Lora Raja, a relation of Bho- 
Tokondro. Like his prince this personage has been judici- 
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ows in tlie choice of his situation, winch is high, and lias a 
stUr soil. The house seems to have occupied a space in¬ 
cluded within a brick wall, and was provided with tw’o small 
tanks, but the buildings were probably of wood and thatch, 
as there are no heaps. East, at a little distance from vvlmt 
is called the house, are three heaps of bricks. One is 
called the hall for entertaining strangers ; another the office 
for transacting business. Two of these heaps appear to me 
to have been solid temples of brick, such as arc dedicated to 
the Buddha; for there is no cavity at the summit, which is 
found wherever the roof of a hollow building has fallen. The 
third has this cavity in the summit, and may liave been either 
a temple or a place for business, but from its vicinity to the 
others the former is the more probable opinion. 

At the sonth-weet extremity of the division, Nilambor 
Raja is said to have had a house called Kan tad war, 'vhere 
there are some bricks. This place is partly in tlie division 
of Govindogunj, and by the people there was called Chotra. 
At Hatibandha, at the south end of the large lake (Bbrohila), 
is an old fort with a tank having brick stairs. These works 
also are attributed to Raja Nilambor; and the great road 
passing from Koniotapat to Ghoragh.at and attributed to 
that prince, passes through the whole length of this division. 

The chief object of worship or veneration among the Mos¬ 
lems, in which they are joined by many Hindus, is Ismael 
Gaji, the saint who first reduced the country to the obedi¬ 
ence of the Fait/t. He is buried at Ghoraghat, as I have 
already mentioned, but several precious relics are said to be 
buried in this district, and over these have been erected 
monuments, to which the faithful resort. One of these mo¬ 
numents is supposed to be uudev vi'f) ter in the great lahe, and 
a flag hoisted on a long bamboo points out the phace, vvhere 
those who are in danger may make their oflering, whicli is 
done in a boat. Over the staff of the conquering saint is 
erected a monument, which, from its name Boi’ah Duvgah, 
and from the figure it makes in the Bengal atlas, I visited 
with some expectation of finding a place of elegance, or at 
least of si^e; but, as usual, 1 was disappointed. It is about 30 
feet long 20 wide and 15 high, is divided into three miserable 
cavities, d.mk, clumsy and rude. The only thing deserving 
praise about it is, that it would not appear to have been 
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constucte J from Hindu ruins. It has a decent endowment. 
Ismael Gaji issued three curious orders to the Zeinindara 
of Borobila Pergunahj and to the ofHcera employed under 
them in the collection of the revenue. 1st not to sleep on a 
bedstead (Khat) 2nd not to heat the inhabitants, and Sd]y 
not to permit milk to be adulterated with wafer. The two 
last orders, it is said, are not uncommonly disregarded, as 
their observance would be only useful and proper; but as a 
compliance vvith the first order is attended with some incon¬ 
venience every person makes a merit of observing it, so far 
as not to use a bedstead with a bottom of cords (Khat); but 
in order to save their consciences, they sleep on a bed 
the bottom of whicli coirsists of planks (Tuklitoposh). The 
Hindus have no place of worship of the least note. The 
village deities are Kali, Bishohori, Vriddheswori and Pang* 
tliari. 

SadtiUuhpoor \% of an oblong shape, extending from north 
to south. The country is rather low, so that in the greater 
part sugar cane or trees could not grow unless the ground 
had been a little raised; yet the inundation is so slight that 
almost everywhere the earth wliich is thrown up from the 
ditches round a plot of land renders it fit for the cultivation 
of tlie riclicst articles. In the general table however 1 have 
considered a.s inundated only the portion that is covered to 
some depth. There are many pieces of water, but they are 
all long* and narrow, being old channels of rivers which oc¬ 
cupy little room. One proprietor of an assessed estate, a 
lady, resides. There are four houses of brick, one-sixteenth 
of the houses have wooden posts and mat woills. The re¬ 
maining huts are almost entirely thatched with grass and 
have walls of reeds, but some are plastered on the inside, and 
several rich fanners have small l)rick mostpie.? for their pri¬ 
vate devotions. 

Sadullahpoor, where the native olfieers of government re¬ 
side, is a small town, hut scarcely contains 100 houses. There 
is no place of worship of the least note. About two miles 
east from ,Sadullahpoor are some old works like ramparts. 
They are called Clihoyghore or the six castles, ami are .said 
to reach towards the Brohmoputro, where 1 sliall have occa¬ 
sion to describe their other extremity. In the intermediate 
space the rivers have made many irruptions. By one tradi- 
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tion they are attributed to Raju Nilanibor* but are probably 
of more recent date. ISy others they are attributed to Bhim 
Kaja, the contemporary of Bhogodotto. 

GotnndogunJ is very populous- The country in some re¬ 
spects is higher, or ratlier more unequal in its surface, than 
Sadullahpoor, for three-sixteenths were naturally exempted 
from inundation, and one-sixteenth has been added to this by 
the industry of the people, but the remainder is more deeply 
covered. In the southern parts of the district the marshes 
are very extensive. The quantity of reeds and coarse grass 
is so considerable, that the land producing them is not rented, 
and none therefore is included among the occupied land. 

An old and once great family of proprietors (Bordhonkuthi) 
resides. Their houses had been respectable,, but now are 
almost perfect ruins, although still inlmhited by two branches 
of the family, while a brick house of a former mcuial servant 
(K-hedinotgar) is in a flourishing state. In all there are 10 
zemindars who reside, and 20 houses of brick; one-aixty- 
fourth of the whole have wooden posts and beams, and bam¬ 
boo mats for walls. Many of those which have walls of reeds 
are pdastered m ith clay. 

It is in this lower part of the district that the poor use, as 
bedding, mats made of the leaves of the JSedvory; whereas 
in the higher parts, towards the north and west, they use 
mats made of a kind of rush (Scirp-ii>‘s and C^perus). Govin- 
dogunj, where the native otticers reside, in respect of size is 
the second town of the district, and may contain about 1000 
houses. It is a place of considerable trade, and a few of the 
principal traders have email houses of brick. 

The proper tribes of Bengal form here one half of the 
Pagan inhabitants, whereas in the districts to the north and 
east their number is altogether inconsiderable, and the tribes 
of Kamrup retain possession of their native country. No 
place of w'orship is remarkable for the sanctity attached to it 
by the natives. The most remarkable is at Mohipoor, a 
ruinous (Mandir) temple of Vasudev, There are however 
several brick temples erected by the principal family of Ze¬ 
mindars, which give some appearance of a beginning progress 
in the arts. Radhamohon, the first landholder of this family, 
lived at Ratnpoor about 10 miles from Govindogunj. There 
he had a small fort, and some chambers of his house are still 
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mhabitablcj and there is also a temple of brick. His suc¬ 
cessors removed to Bordhonkuthi, about a mile from Govin- 
dogung, where they still continue. The family temple is very 
mean, but the place where the image is placed on festivals 
(Mongcho), is of considerable size, and is ornamented with 
13 turrets (llotnos). It is cased with carved tiles, but is very 

rude when compared with the buildings of the rival farnilv of 
Dinajpoor. ^ 

DewangmtJ.^l now pass to the countries on the side of 
the Brohmoputro, which in general have been much neg¬ 
lected, owing chiefly to the weakness of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment over the eastern portions, and the consequent confusion 
and turbulence of petty chiefs; but partly also to the neglect 
of the Zemindars ; for the six following divisions have been 
long subject to a regular government, but only three of them 
can be considered in as good a state of cultivation as is usual 
m Bengal,^ The excellent condition however, in which some 
part now is, not from any superiority of situation or soil, 
shows clearly what may be made of the remainder. 

^ Dewangunj, the jurisdiction of whicli I ay, now to treat 
IS so intermixed with Bhow'anigunj, that I have no means of 
distinguishing them in the map, but by drawing a line under 
the numbers denoting the market places of this division 
while there are no lines under the numbers denoting the 
market places of Dewangunj. The two oflices of poliw are 
within five miles of each other, while portions of each division 
are situated in the most remote extremities of the united 
jurisdictions. A part also of each is separated from the main 
body by the Brohmoputro, and surrounded on all other 
sides by Moymonsing being totally detached from the other 
portions of the district, that are on the left of tlie great river. 
Farther, a long narrow projection, partly belonging to each 
division, runs into the centre of Chilmari by which it is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides. 

The whole country may be said to be inundated, yet a 
good deal is so big]), that the earth thrown from a ditch 
round a plot, fits it for hou,^es, gardens, and sugar pknta- 
tions. This m the Appendix .1 call high. The woods are 
miserable stunted trees of the kind called Hijol, and are 
mundated up to where the trees begin to branch. Inter, 
mixed with these are extensive thickets of a wild rose, which 
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here and in all the low eastern parts ol'this ilistrict, thrives 
most luxuriantly, and these divisions^ probaby produce 
ten times more roses, than any other similar extent in the 
world. No proprietor of any extent resides. There is no 
brick house, but three-sixteenths have sal posts and beams. 
One Hindu and four Muhammedun farmers have, in tlreir 
premises, small places of worship constructed of bricks. 

Dewangunj may contain lOO houses, and lor Bengal is 
a neat well built town. Like most of these near the Broh- 
moputro, it has in the centre an open area where the market 
is held, and which is surrounded by the houses of the traders, 
generally built with mat walls, and supported by wooden 
posts. The area is generally planted with elegant trees oi 

the fig kind. . r • 

There is no place of worship nor remain of antiqiuty ot 

the least consequence. The common village deity is Kah- 
ifAoH'awi^y/wy.—The country near the Brohmopntro, winch 
is intermixed with Dewangunj, entirely resembles it m soil 
and cultivation, but the small Pergunah of Islamabad, moie 
resembles the country on the western side of the district. 
The same kind of low inundated wood, that prevails in Dew¬ 
angunj, and consists of Hijol and rose trees, prevails m this, 
and extends parallel to the river a great part of the unUed 
length of both divisions. It is from one to three mdes wide, 
and all the land which it occupies, seems to be fit for culti¬ 
vation. There is no brick house, hut many are constvuctea 
with wooden posts and bamboo mat walls. None have mua 
walls, all are thatched with grass. One Muhammedan 
farmer has a private mosque built of bnck. 1 here is no P *5 « 

of worship remarkable for sanctity, and such as exist a e 
miserable huts. The common village deity is Kah. iheie 

is no public work, nor remain of antiquity.^ i ,,, i 

ChihmrL—The whole division may be said to be inundatei, 
except merely the spots, that have been a little 
bouses and gardens, and the whole is under the nmnei 

influence of the Brobmoputro, the inundations of which me 

far from bestowing an extraordinary degree of fertilitj. 
There is one large lake or Jhil, which existed at the tune ot 
Major Ronnell’s survey, and is called Moriiyerdoho. 

No proprietor of assessed lands resides, and all the iree 
estates are smalt. There is only one dwelling house built m 




part of brick ; but a great many Itousea (ome-sixteeutli,) have 
wootlen posts ami beams, and walla of bamboo mats; and 
one-fourth have mat walls and bamboo posts. All are 
thatched with ^ass, (ulu). A few on the islands of the 
Brohmoputro are constructed entirety of reeds. About 
Cdulmari the houses and gardens of several merchants are 
much better than in any other part of the district. Their 
gardens are finely planted with fruit and flowering trees, 
and are provided with small apartments, raised on posts, 
and open on the sides (Tonggi), wlmre tlie natives refresh 
themselves in the heat of the day^ 

Chilmari may contain about 400 houses, of which perhaps 
100 may he close built round the market place. The others 
are buried in gardens. It contains no building so respectable 
as the worst parish church, that I have seen. This is the 
place laid down in our maps in the same manner, as if in 
consequence it equalled Liverpool or Glasgow. The only 
other place that can be called a town, is Buraboldya, which 
may contain from 80 to 100 houses. There is no place of 
worship at all remarkable for its buildings; but two places 
ai‘e frequented for bathing. At Varunichoi’, on the Broh- 
inoputro above Chilmari, Hindu pilgrims assemble in great 
multitudes on the festival of Varuni, and there is a great 
fair. In ordinary years about 60,000 are said to meet; but 
the number increases to 100,000 when the festival happens 
on a Wednesday. On such occasions people come even 
from Benares (Varanosi), and Jogonnath. 

On the Pagla river an assembly (Mela) takes place every 
Sunday in tlie month Chaitro of spring. Both Moslems nnd 
Hindus frequent this meeting ; the former call the place 
Pagla Pir, the latter call it Pagla Dev! On each occasion, 
about 1000 persons from the vicinity assemble, bathe, and 
liold a fair, Tlie village gods are the same as in the follow¬ 
ing division. There are no remains of ancient times, that 
are at all remarkable. 

Olipoor is not only the beat cultivated, but the best arranged, 
division in the district, and being in a great measure protected 
from the Brobmoputro by Chilmari, enjoys a favourable 
situation, and is remarkably well cultivated. The water upon 
one-sixth of the inundated land does not rise above one 
cubit at the height of ordinary hoods, nnd theiufore might 
easily he excluded were it necessary; but in most parts 



there is abundance of land high enough for Houses and 
plantations, and the iiuimlation is no where an impediment to 
the usual occupations of husbandry. 

Two proprietors of assessed estates reside, some of the 
free estates afford ii comfortable subsistence to their owners, 
and many (/' Hie farmers live in a manner superior to the 
proprietors in other districts, so that SO families are partly 
accommodated in houses built of brick. Two houses have 
small brick mosques, and 15 have small femples (Mandirs), 
as private places of worship, Twenty-live families have 
part of tlseir houses constructed of wooden posts and beams 
'with plank walls; one-eighth of the whole have sal beams, 
bamboo mat walls and grass tljatch, one-fourth have bamboo 
posts, bamboo mat walls, and grass thatch. The chief town, 
where the courts are held, and what is of more importance, 
where the chief agent of Kantobabu resides, isiisually called 
Olipoor, but the market place is called Aliriogor, It may 
contain 100 houses, but is a place of very little trade. 

Durgapoor is a place of ahotit the same size, chiefly in¬ 
habited by weavers. Until lately it was the situation of a 
subordinate factory belonging to the Company; but this has 
been withdrawn. Kurigang, of which the market place is 
called Balavari, is a place of considerable trade. It staiuls 
on the banks of the Dhorla, and contains about 200 houses, 
several of which are very comfortable ; but they are all sur¬ 
rounded by gardens, and the place has little the appearance 
of a town. Mogulbacbhat on the same river is the largest, 
and most thriving place in the division, is closely built, and 
contains at least 250 houses. Ranigunj on the Tista is also 
a small town, and contains about 150 houses. Nawabgimj 
on the Blanas is rather smaller than the la.st-men(;ioned town. 
There is no place of Worship worthy of notice. The usual 
deities of the villages are Pangthavi, Buri-Thakurani, Bono- 
durga, or the old goddess of the woods called also V’^riddhes- 
wori, and Yokhya-Yokhyi, a raarried pair that takes care 
of money. 

At a place called Oyari abotit five miles 'Cast from the 
Thanah, it is said that Gopiehondro had a house, and the 
place is called the Pat or palace of that prince, although no 
bricks remain. About six miles south from Olipoor, is an old 
fort with tines that run west, and are said to join those which 
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I saw at Siuliillalipoor. The people on the spot attribute 
tliese works to Parosuram, and the better informed people 
of Olipoor attribute them to Nilambor Raja; but they seem 
to me to have an evident connection wkli the lines of Mo- 
longgo, which defended the space between the Korotoya and 
Ghaglipt, wliile, as I have said in describing the Tista river, 
the lines between this and Sutlullahpoor, defended the space 
between the Ghagbot and Tista, and thus completed the 
defence of the northern parts of K.amrup from the Broiimo- 
putro to the Korotoya. There can be little doubt, that these 
works were constructed by the Koch as a defence against the 
Moslems; but for an additional strength tq their lines they 
may have taken advantage of an old fort built by Nitambor. 
The fort consists of an oblong parallelogram about IJ mile 
from cast to west, and half that extent from north to south. 
The %rhole is called tlie Gor or fort, and is suiToitndcd by a 
rampart of earth and a ditch ; but the western half, whicli is 
separated from the other by a rampart, and surrounded by a 
double line of works, is called the Kotli or citadel. I saw 
no bricks nor appearance of buildings. There are no bastions 
nor outworks. 

At Dhamseni, about two miles east from Otipopr in a fine 
grove, are the mins of the house wlierq the former Zemin¬ 
dars resided. Although this family had very considerable 
estates, the ruins are but of little extent. A small tank has 
been surrounded by a brick wall, within which i\ave been 
some small buildings of brick, but most of the accommoda¬ 
tions must have been thatched. South from the tank is a 
small temple of Siddlieswori the family deity, and near it 
three others dedicated to Sib* Monggolchondt atid Gopinath. 
The descendant of the spiritual guide of the family (Guru) is 
proprietor (Odhikari) of these temples, and retains a small 
endowment. At a little distance cast is the chief building of 
the place, a small temple (Mnndir) dedicated to Sib*. It is 
ornamented with carved tiles, but the carving i? exceedingly 
rude. Over the door is the date 155.5 of Sak (a. p.) 1633. 

lioj'OvarL —This jurisdiction situated between the Tista 
and Dhorla ri vers, is of a tolerably compact form. The -woods 
consist of a great many impenetrable thickets of trees and 
bamboos, interspersed with fields and villages, with which the 
Pangga Rajas, a branch of the Vibar family, have surrounded 
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their abode) and which they carefully preaeiyot In these 
woods are about 100 tamarind trees, which may be one-half 
of the whole in the district. Mucli of the inundated land 
marked light in the Appencli.v:, is a poor dry sand overgrown 
with reeds and tamarisks, as is everywhere the case near 
the rivers in the eastern parts of the district. In the high 
lands the bushes are most commonly the Meldutomct malabti- 
rku. There is one very large marsh called Deyularbil. It 
is much overgrown with weeds. 

Two Zemindars, both of old families, reside| but neither 
has a brick house, although one of them pretends to a divine 
origin, and lias a large estate. They have however small 
brick temples for their family deities. The manner in which 
their tenantry are accommodated, may be readily imagined. 
The huts are nearly of the same nature as in the adjoining 
division Phoronvari, which have been already described. 
T!ie division on the whole ia very thriving especially in the 
north-east corner, where the lands have been alienated in 
perpetuity to a family of Moguls, and Mogulbat ia the chief 
place in the division ; for, as I have said, the courts are held 
in the Pangga Raja's woods, in an exceedingly unhealthy situ¬ 
ation, Mogulbat is a place of a good deal of commerce, and 
contains about 800 houses. 

K.ulaghat in the same vicinity is also a ^mall town and con¬ 
tains about 150 houses. The common deities of the villages 
are Buri, Pangthari, and the god of wealth, whom they call 
here yohkyamasa. The latter part of the name in Kamrup 
signifies mother’s sister’s husband, and is considered as a civil 
address to a common god, or to a persorr of consequence. 
The chief public places of Hindu worship are two small brick 
temples dedicated to Sib’, and both in ruins. The Moslems 
have no place of the least note. 

About four miles west from Borovari is an old fort, said by 
some to have been built by a Mubammedan general, that was 
invading Asam. Others say that it was built by a certain 
person called Ekdwiprohoriyo Raja, of whom nothing is known 
but the shortness of his reign, which is expressed by his name, 
signifying the prince of half-a-day- Between the Dhorla and 
Nilkumar is a large heap of earth, said to have been built as 
a redoubt, by one of the ministers of the Komotesworia. 

Na}ieswori.-^’T\\e inundation in some measure extends to 





every part of tliia (Uyjsion, ejtcept what has bepn raised for 
houses and gavdensj which may occupy one-ai:\‘teenth of the 
territory; but m Ordinary years the floods do not cover five- 
eighths of the whole to more than from 9 to 15 inches. 

The old vrater courses are exceedingly numerous, and oc¬ 
cupy a large portion of the division. They usually contain 
Hiuch water, even in spring; six-tenths of the territory have 
no plantations. The larger proportion of the sands and 
islands of the Brohinoputro belonging to Chilmnri and Oli- 
poor, renders the appearance of cultivation in the Appendix 
more favourable to this division than it is in reality. The 
grass used for thatch (Ulu) grows on fallow lands is not 
rented, and therefore is excluded from the occupied part of 
the district No Zemindars reside, and there are fewer large 
farmers, so that the houses are very inferior to those of Oli- 
poor and Chilraari. None arc of brick, but a good many have 
wooden posts iind walls of bamboo mats. All the others ha ve 
frames of bamboo, and are thatched with grass (Ulu). 

Nakeewori, which may be paraphraiitid our lady of the 
serpents,” where the office of police is situated, is for this 
district a c 0 n. 3 ider.ahle town, as it contains 500 houses. They 
are much seattered and buried in gardens. 

Dinhata or Bhowanipoor contain.? 150 houses, and Pangch- 
gachhi about 100, These are the only other places that can be 
called towns. There is no remarkable place of wor.ship except 
Nunkhaoya on the banks of the Brohmoputro, where from 
10 to 1500 people assemble on the 8th day of the increasing 
moon in the month Chliaitro to bathe, to celebrate the festival 
called Varuni, to trade, and to do all other thijigs good and 
bad, that are usually done at such assemblies, There are 
several village dtities, Yokbya and his wdfe Yokhyi, Biiri, 
Pangthari, Mosan, and Boloram. Tliere is no remain of 
antiquity. This part of the country is supposed to have 
belonged to the kingdom of Koraotapoor, but not to that of 
Dhap, 

D/mbri —^Although at least a third part of this jurisdic¬ 
tion has been lately annexed to the district of Moymonsing, 
and although I exclude a large territory disputed by the 
Garos, it is still of enormous siae. The low lands have been 
miserably torn by rivers, and contain a great number of old 
channels which have springs, and contain water throughout 
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the year. This is especially the case in the northern ])ttrts. 
To the south of the Brohmoputro many of these channels, 
in the dry season are mere beds of sand, and in the Hoods 
become large rivers. 

The hills begin here to form a feature of the country, and 
are more conspicuous, from being in general small detached 
masses surrounded on all sides by a very Hat country, so that 
in the rainy season the inundation covers their very roots. 
Their names will be seen in the index to the map. It is pro¬ 
bable, that in the southern parts of Kalumalupara several 
escaped my notice, and I have not attempted to delineate 
these in the terntory disputed witli the Garos, wliich I could 
not visit without adding much to the alarm, in which these 
poor creatures have been thrown. None*of the hills hivthis 
division appear to me to be above .‘500 feet in perpendicular 
height; but I judge merely from the eye. Porbot Joyar is a 
singular territory. It consists chiefly of swelling lands gene¬ 
rally of a red fertile soil. At its southern extremity it rises 
into little hills, perhaps 100 feet in perpendicular height; and 
from these it would seem to have been considered as a tract 
consisting of similar inequalities, but I saw^ no such in any 
other parts, although I passed along a considerable portion 
of its boundaries, and although I penetrated to a rude tribe 
inhabiting towards its centre. The greater part ^eems to 
he fine swelling land, totally exempt from inundation, and 
covered with a stately forest of Sal. Its borders towards the 
Oodadhor and Sonkosh, are low but fertile, 

Tbewhole propertyof the assessed lands is divided among six 
families, five of which reside, but none of them has a decent 
house, nor even a dwelling so good as near (Calcutta would 
be occupied by a farmer ; yet the chief projprtetor has more 
than two-thirds of the whole, and possesses not only the same 
proportion of the free lands of this division, which are said 
to be one-fourtb of the w’hole, but also at least nn equal share 
of the free lands in the next division that will be described. 
Their vassals are of course equally ili-acconiinodated. A few 
persons from the more civilized parts of Bengal, who chiefly 
occupy some trading villages, have very good huts, with 
bamboo and sal frames and mat walls; but the cultivators, 
who can scarce be considered as having yet adopted a fixed 
life, rather content tliemselves with frames made of reeds 
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tied together, which they Euppoit by a, few bamboo posts, 
or two or three rude sticks. The roof is very flat and nose- 
rably low. In the whole territory tliefe is not a woodeb door 
nor a flower garden. Most villages have neither a tree nor 
bamboo, and many have not even reeds stuck up to defend 
their garden from cattle. 

The situation of Dhubri, where the office of police has 
been established is very fine, being a rocky point at the junc¬ 
tion of the Godfidhor with tho^ Brohmoputro. By the rock 
it is secured from the encroachments of the rivers, while it is 
just high enough to be exempt from inundatiou. It is said 
to Iiave been cliosen by a certain Mano Singho, the officer 
who fir.st managed the country for the Moguls, as his place of 
residence, and then was probably a considerable place; but 
it has now sunk into insignificance, and has no appearance of 
a town; but it is covered with gardens, and has one shop, 
where rice and other articles of absolute necessity are 
sold. 

Kapasgola and Alumgunj, which may be considered as the 
same place, occupy the southern extremity of where Rang- 
gamati was situated, and may be still considered as the chief 
place of the division. They contain the houses of the chief 
Zemindar, and of one of the petty landholders who depends 
on him, and perhaps in all houses. Of these by far the 
best are occupied by the slaves of the chief landholder. The 
whole are scattered over some little hills, and in the interme¬ 
diate vallies, and there is little appearance of a town. It has 
no trade, and only two shops. 

Birnachhora on the Chhontiokosh is a smbll town with a 
good deal of trade, and here also reside many slaves belong¬ 
ing to the chief Zemindar, Chhonbadha is another such 
place, and contains about lOO houses very much scattered. 
It stands on the banks of the same river, and its merchants 
carry on a large trade in mustard se.ed. Singgimari is finely 
situated near a rocky hill, where it projects into the Jijiram 
river, rather more than a mile from the Brohmoputro; and 
w'en; the Interior cultivated, might become a place of impor¬ 
tance. Even now it contains about 80 houses, and has a 
brisk trade, wliile it has more artists, and more comfortable 
houses, than any other place in the division. 

Dhubri ha.s become celebrated in Hindu legend by the 
writings of Khyoinanondo, a learned Sudra of Bordhoman, 
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who wiia dedicated to the seiTiee (Das) of godj arid composed 
the Monsargit, which is Bring hy a very numerous class of 
uirisicians in lionour of Monsa or Bisliohori, the goddess of 
serpents and poisons. The name of the place, according to 
this {luthority, is derived from its having been the residence 
of'Netodhobani, 'wmsherWomari to Iridro the chief of the gods. 
Nowit BO happened, that there was a very great merchirnt^ 
Ghand Sodagor of Chaiiipanogor in Bordboman, who was 
very religious, hut would not offer sacrifices to Monsa, At 
this neglect the goddess was enraged, destroyed his seven 
richest vessels, killed his six eldest sons, and threatened'to' 
kill the only remaining youth on the day of his marriage. The 
father, notwithstanding these manifestations of divine will, 
continued obstinate; and, in order to secure his son on the 
day of his marriage, made a fine net of wii-e, which he placM 
over the nuptial bed. The goddess, however, sent a serpent 
no thickei’than a thread, which, having passed through tlie 
net, killed the youth. The bride Behirlaj was quite inconso¬ 
lable, and refused to burn the body of her lover; but, having 
placed hei'seif with the corpse on a float of plantain stems, 
committed herself to the river, and put her trust in prayer. 
Instead of being carried by the stream to the sea, the float 
ascended to Dhubl'i, where the w'asberwotnan of the gods 
wii8 at work, and took compassion on the unfortunate Be- 
hula. The young woman being very handsome, \vas intro¬ 
duced by the washerw'oman to her master Indro, who was so 
pleased with her dancing and singing, that he desired Sib to 
order Monsa to restore the life of the young man. This was 
accordingly done, and the merchant no longer continuing 
obstinate, Monsa not only restored bis .six elder sons, but all 
the wealtli of which he had ]>een deprived. The natives are 
very much delighted with the poem, in which this is related, 
and the circumstances are not ill suited for the flowery art. 
How far the composition would suit European taste, I cannot 
pretexul to judge, from a want of sufficient skill in the lan¬ 
guage, which is the polite dialect of Bengal, The events are 
supposed to have happened long ago. The poet is thought 
by the Pandit to have fiourished in modern times; hut his 
work is considered as a mei'e translation from the Podmo- 
ptiran, a composition of Vyas. 

I have before mentioned, that this place was chosen for his 
residence by Manosingbo, the officer, who is said to have taken 
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possession of the clommions of PorikUyit Raja. He has left 
several traces of a maguificent disposition, and in particular, 
a very fine Ktair of cut granite, leading from the rock of Neto 
Phobani to the water. It has sufiered a good deal, but suf¬ 
ficient remains to show, that it has been a fine work, with 
large well cut steps, and free from the degradation of trifiing 
ornaments. From this stair to a building on the main land 
has been a road paved with cut granite, but the river has 
swept away most part of this work, which has been very con¬ 
siderable. The building has also been pretty large, and is 
said to have been the house of Manosingho, It has been 
chiefly constructed of brick, but few traces remain. Among 
these is a crocodile, very rudely cut in stone. A good many 
other large stones, still uncut, scattered in different parts of 
Dhubri, would seem to show, that this officer was carrying on 
some additional works, when called to another employment. 
These works to-a rude people appear so extraordinary, that 
it is supposed, that the chief was accompanied by Lokbymoii, 
the great Hindu artist, who having been instructed by the 
gods, and having found his countrymen unwilling to take any 
trouble, visited China and Europe, and tivuglit the barbarians 
of these countries, all the arts in which they now excel. 

I am mformed by Mr. Speke, that a certain Manosingho 
was, at one time, very high in office, and was deputy governor 
of Bengal. Whether or not this person ever resided at 
Pbubri is perhaps doubtful for as he was the last Hindu, 
who enjoyed great authority in the government, many actions 
are aUributed to him, in which he had no share, and which 
in fact, happened at periods, when he was not in existence. The 
people here suppose that Manosingho was the commander 
of the Moslem army both at the overthrow of Porikhyit, and 
during the invasion of Asam, and consider him as a great 
hero appointed by Sekundev Shah or xMexander the great. 
In all these particulars they are probably misinformed as we 
know, that in the miserable expedition to Asam, the command 
of the army was held by Meer Jumla. Manosingho in all 
probability was the person who superintended the revenue, 
while the Mogul chief or Fouzdar took up his residence at 
Ranggamati. 

In Major Rennell's time Ranggamati w'ould appear to have 
been a large town, and I met several people, who said, that 
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they remembei' JMogul chiefs, who occasionally visited the 
place, M'hich then eontained 1500 houses, among which 'vvefe 
several inhabited by Portuguese. At present its condition is 
miserable. About Kapasgola and Ahungunj, which was for¬ 
merly the port of the town, as I have before mentioned, there 
are about 050 scattered huts. From thence to an open space 
in the forest of Porbot Joyar is about four miles north, and 
in the whole of that distance some traces of habitations may 
be observed, with many fruit trees scattered through the 
ibrovst. Itis said that the extent from east to west was about 
six miles, and that in this space were included -50 markets 
(bazaars). It is probable that there may have been that num¬ 
ber of miserable villages, surrounded a.s usual by gardens, 
reed-s, forests and fields, and that each inay have contained 
some shops. The only ti'aces of public buildings are those 
of a fort avid of a mosque. Those of the former show no ap¬ 
pearance of strength, and what is called the Nawab’s palace 
is a mere platform of bricks, on wliich there may have been 
such 8 thatched building as one of the olHcer’s quarters at 
linrackpoor. The mosque is small and rude, (t is now 
ruinous, and wmrslup ia no longerqierformed, although a few 
miserable Moguls still linger about it. These with 1*7 oow- 
hcrds, who possess large herds that feed in, the woods, and 
about an equal number of potters who remain on account of 
the clay, which is very scarce in the other parts of the divi¬ 
sion, form tlie wdiole population of llanggamati, and are so 
indolent that they do not raise even a plaintain, yam or other 
vegetable, but allow the manure to rot in heaps before the 
houses in w'hich tlie cattle are secured at night. 

Beyond the town the Mogul chiefs had cleared a space of 
ground where probably they exercised their cavalry. It is 
called the Romna, and even now is covered with a moderate 
sized grass {Sacckarum eyilndricum)., which afibrtls pasture 
to most of the cattle. It is about half a mile in width and 
three miles in length, and show.s how easily the extensive 
forest beyond it might be rendered useful, 

Forikhyit Kaja lived at a place called Gilajliar (the forest 
of {Mimosa scandem) which is situated on the west side of 
the Godadhor, about 10 miles from where that river joins the 
Brohmoputro. The situation is well chosen, as there is a 
space of high land about three miles long and one wide, close 





by a I'lver that is navigable at all seasons. The forest by 
which this is now covered contains many fruit trees that are 
almost the only tnaces to shov/ that the place was ever inha¬ 
bited. One place, in which there are heaps of broken pots, 
is pointed out as the residence of the artists who formed 
earthen vessels; a place is shown as where the minister of 
the Kaja resided, and another is pointed out as having been 
tlic! abode of the prince himself, but this is only distinguish¬ 
able by two stones, which stand where it is said that there 
was a temple of Jogonnath. Near this ia a heap of, earth 
said to have been the Mongcho, on which the image was 
placed at festivals. As the desecndanta of the Minis,ter are 
now the principal landholders, they have placed the image in 
a small hut into which a man can only creep, and which is 
probably as good as the original temple. It is said that a 
large part of the city was on the opposite side of the Godad- 
hor, amidst what is now the forest of Porbot Joyar, and in 
that part there is a small temple of brick without a roof, but 
dedicated to Kamakhya, and much frequented in spring by 
the people of the neighbourhood, who make numerous ofler- 
irigs. The deity has given orders that no roof should be 
constructed. In fact there is nothing to show that this Kaja, 
who is very much celebrated among the Hindus aw ,an eji- 
courager of learning, and whose capital is said to have con¬ 
tained 700 Pandits profoimclly skilled in magic (Agom), lived 
in any better manner than the Vyni Kaja, who is the legal 
representalive of his family, and whose manner of life will,be 
hereafter described. 

Amid such want of skill in the arts, it would be vain to look 
for places of worship that are remarkable for their architec¬ 
ture, The temples are the moat miserable huts tbatT have 
ever seen, and few are sufficiently high to admit anything 
larger than a goat or hog. Thfe only two of celebrity, even 
in the neighbourhood, are Kamakhya already mentioned, and 
another suGh' near Kaldoba dedicated to Kam ! Both have 
endowments in land. Among the native tribes of Kamrnp 
tile village gods are the principal objects of worship. This 
is an excuse for eating meat, wliich tlie natives here can .pro¬ 
cure. Buri, Fangtbari, and Kamakhya are the javourites^ 
The household gods are more followed by the purer tribes 
from Bengal. That of the cliief landlord is Doaobhuja,,a 
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female with ten arms, anti she accepts sacrifices so as to 
afford her ''Otary a comfortable meal; but most of the pure 
tribes, who are'thinly scattered through the tUvision, have 
Sai-jgramR, and the house of such a person may be known 
from“t)iat of a native, by its having near it a rude (Mongcho) 
heap of earth for receiving the sacred stone at festivalsi- 
limiggamati is of a still more enormoua size than the 
former, although a largo territory round Ranggainiiti lias 
been separated from it, and although in the estimate I have 
not included a portion that ia disputed with the Garos. Ihe 
principal sal forests are as tbllows: 1st, Konekungchi in 
Haworaghat near the DevsUa. It is reckoned six miles 
round, but it is probably much larger ; for [ x>a3sed through 
it for above miles from east to west, besides a tract of 
nearly the same extent, that contains many trees, but has 
been destroyed as a forest, by the cultivation of rude tribes. 
3d, Damra near the Dudnayi in the same Pergunah. This 
is reckoned less than the former. 1 passed through it about 
3^ miles from east to west. It has suffered much from the 
same kind of cultivation. 3d, Kivari situated in Mechpara, 
north and west from the market-place of that name, and near 
the Jijiram. This is of a very large extent towards the skirts 
of the great hill Bevali. 4th, Kolyanpoor a little south from 
Goyalpara. This is of small extent, and contains few large 
trees, being so near the market that every tree is cut so soon 
as ready. It may be four or five miles long, and from one to 
two wide from north to south. 6th, Mechp.majhar, west from 
Hatogunj and north from the Jijiram. Phis is a very stately 
forest, and of great size. I pa?;sed about seven or eight miles 
through it in one direction. 6th, South-east from this is said 
to be another, which I did not sec. Vth, On the other side 
of the Hrohmoputro, towards the Irontler of Bliotan on the 
Gauranggo, is a large forest of Sal, of ^vhich I only skirted a 
part. 8th, Anotlier forest is separated from t!ie fornter by 
the cultivated lands of Bhotgang. It extends from the west¬ 
ern banks of the Guaranggo to the foot of the eastern moun¬ 
tains. 1 found many wmud-cutters employed in, it, hut the 
trees are in general small, fith, North from Salkongeha and 
west from the Jonoray is another similar forest, of great ex¬ 
tent, but much thinned of large timber. In fact these three 
last are connected at their norllierii ends, and join the great 
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fovest of Foi'botjoyar, but cultivation has made deep en¬ 
croachments on their southern face. 

The large extent which I have considered as occupied by 
reeds contains many trees, especially such parts as are high, 
but even the lower parts produce some kinds that resist the 
water. The parts occupied by the grass fit for thatch are of 
very great extent both in ih is division and in the last, but are 
not included in occupied lands as they arc not rented. To 
the forests belong almost the whole of the hills, which, even 
wlien composed of naked masses of granit e, are covered with 
stately trees of a great variety of kinds, that find support in 
the crevices of the rock. 

In the nomenclatiife of these hills there is great confusion. 
The names given to the same hill by the different tribes who 
inhabit near are not only difierent, but it is usual for the 
Bengalese to call whatever hill you point out to them by the 
village that lies nearest it in the direction from whence you 
then are looking; so that for every hill you may find as imuiy 
names as it has vUlagea near, and not one of these may he 
its proper name. It seems to have been owing to this cus¬ 
tom not having been understood, tiiat iVXajof Rennel has 
given the name of Rungjnla to the Garo mountains. As he 
was endeavouring from tiie river side to find out the name of 
this elevated region, he probably pointed out to the natives 
the highest peak, Gorokhyonath; and RonggojuU village 
being in the direction, the natives called it the RonggojuU 
hill.' 

I liave not been able to discover that either the Bengalese 
or the Garos have any general name for this mass of moun¬ 
tains. As usual with such regioms it consists of a confused 
assemblage of hills, which descend tonxirds the plain country 
by a number of spurs. Of these, eight, which are very re¬ 
markable, enter this district, as will appear from the map. 
All these are considered as belonging to the Oaros, while 
the valHes that run up between arc considered as belonging 
to the Zemindars. It W'ould however appear that the.se have 
made encroachments at no very remote period, and have 
compelled the Garo chiefs, who held lands near the hills, 
partly to abandon them, and partly to pay rent as principal 
tenants (Talokdars). The names given to most of those 
spurs which project from the great mountains, differ, as 
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iiiigVit be naturall)' expected, in the Bengalese language and 
that of the Gavoa, They will be seen by considting the 
map, and it very frequently happens that the two sides of 
the same spur have diifererit names. 

The detached hills of Mechpara form a kind of long cluster, 
which when viewed from a distance has the appearance of a 
connected chain detached from tlie north-west corner of the 
Garo mountains to Pongchorotrio on the Brohinoputro; But 
this is merely the appearance Irom a distancei Bet^ een 
Berali, the hill of Mechpara that extends farthest south, and 
Chorehachu, the great mountain by which the Garo bills is 
terminated in that direction, there is a wide open valley, and 
Berali is totally unconnected with the cluster of hills to the 
south called Satholdna, or the seven sisters. These again 
are far distant from the cluster on the Brohmoputro called 
Pongeborotno or the five turrets. But when the hills are 
viewed from a distance, some small detached hills, that are 
everywhere scattered over the neighbouring country, prevent 
this opening fi’om being discovered. The lulls on the north 
side of tlie Brohmoputro have no connection with the moun¬ 
tains of Bhotan. A level and very low space of at least 
SO miles in width intervenes, as I clearly saw from three dif¬ 
ferent points of the northern frontier. 

In this division there are several large marshes or lakes. 
The most beautiful is a cluster of lakes called Zoborong, 
about five mil s north from Yogighopa. In the dry season 
the scenery around is very fine, Buring the fioods they are 
overwhelmed by the Brohmoputro; but that, 1 am persuaded, 
does not diminish the beauty of the place; for nothing can 
be conceived more beautifully wild than the fincly-wooded 
hills of this region, when the floods cover the greater part of 
tlie low country. I speak particularly of the vicinity of 
Goyalpara, which alone I had an opportunity of seeing in 
that state. I'here are also large marshes or small lakes north¬ 
east from Salkongcha, but in the dry season they are not 
agreeable objects. South-west from Goyalpara, beyond the 
Sal forest, is a very extensive marsh called Urpoterdol. In 
the rainy season it is a vast lake, but in winter and spring 
it contairts very little water, and aflbrils a great deal of pas¬ 
ture. The greater part might be easily rendered arable. 

The chief Zemindar does not reside in tlie Company’s ter- 
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ritovies. TIir next occupies a few miserable huts, which he 
annually rebiithls. At Calcutta they nsight cost 40 rs. I'liey 
.cost him nothing. The third and remaining proprietor also 
resides, and althougli a poor woman much oppressed by her 
powerful neighbours, her house has a more decent appear¬ 
ance than the other, as she is of a family from the more civi¬ 
lized parts, and has some more taste for building, 

Goyalpava is the chief town, and contains some good 
thatched houses, and a street of shops, M'hieh in such a 
country is considered as a kind of miracle, and the place is 
looked upon as a city of the utmost elegance. It is only, 
however, in its containing many distressed objects, and many 
profligate and vicious persons, that it resembles an European 
city; and, in proportion to Us size, in these points it pro¬ 
bably far excels any place west from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The number of houses, that can be considered as belonging 
to the town, may be 400, most of them miserable huts, anti 
except a few, regularly surrounded by a flood for upwards of 
two months in the year, so that the only passage from liouse 
to house is in a boat, and the floors are covered fi'om one to 
three feet deep with water. Yogighopa has also a few shops, 
and perhaps 150 houses equally ill situated. These are the 
only places that can be called towns. 

The facility of procuring timber and bamboo.s from tiie 
forests, and some degree of improvement, that the trade of 
A.sara has introduced at Goyalpara and Yogighopa, Ijave 
rendered the houses of this division much better than in that 
last described, and a much smaller proportion are built en¬ 
tirely of reeds. 

The chief place of worship among the Moslems i.s Punjton, 
a monument (Durgah), dedicated to the five principal saints 
(Pirs) of their religion. These persons are the prophet, his 
daughter, her husband Ali, and their two unfortunate sons, 
Hoseyn and Hasan, The building is of very little import¬ 
ance, and is placed on the east side of the Krlshnayi river, 
where it enters the Brohmoputro; but pilgrims from every 
part of the district frequent it, and all strangers make of¬ 
ferings. 

There are two places of worship remarkable among the 
Hindus, more for their supposed sanctity than for the size or 
elegance of the buildings, which, although of brick, are alto- 
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gethev insigniiicant. The one is a fcemple of Kali on the hill, 
which Tti the Sanskrita language is called Sobhachol; but the 
gaclde.s3 is usually called our lady of 'Tokov (Tokoreswori) 
from a neighbouring village, which in the Vulgar dialect is 
called Tokpr. The hill is a vast ti'iass of granite, very much 
rent, and has a most picturesque appearance, from the fine 
trees that spring from its crevices. It was probably the com¬ 
mon object of worsliip .among a rude tribe which formerly 
occupied the village, for here each hill is supposed to be the 
residoncO of a spirit. On the introduction of the Hindu 
system it would naturally be discovered that this spirit was a 
Sokti, and Kali was the one assigned. A Brahman officiates 
as priest (Pujari); and, as usual among such degraded 7 )er- 
sons, is an ignorant creature. Among Europeans, the hill is 
cliiefiy noted for a colony of monkies that frequent it, and are 
fed by thePujnri every morning, at the usual time when pil¬ 
grims ascend, so that the amusement of looking at the 
rnonkies may be an additional motive to induce the pious 
Hindu to visit the place. On such occasions these animals 
are said to display an excess of obscenity, that one would 
Imagine little fitted for a place of worship, but which is consi¬ 
dered by the natives as not unbecoming. The situation of 
the hill will bo seen from the map. 

Dudnatb is a temple of Sib’, who is represented by a large 
mass of granite, .and not in the indecent form under which 
he is usually worshipped. The temple is thatched ; but has 
a priest of the sacred order, and is much frequented. It is 
situated close by the Brohmoputro, and also on a fine rock of 
granite, in which the hermits (Yogi) of old have formed cells 
(Ghopa), where they resided, and which have communicated 
their name to the neighbouring town. The cells are now un¬ 
occupied, and the hermits have deserted the place; but a 
religious person of much higher rank (Hondi) has taken up 
his residence near the temple. 

The common village temples on the north side of the Broh¬ 
moputro are equally miserable with those in Dhubri, but on 
the south side of the great river each temple usually consists 
of two good thatched sheds, In the one, which is shut on 
the sides, the deity is supposed to reside. In the other, 
which is open, is placed the stake for offering sacrifices. The 
most common objects of worship in these temples is Kali ; 
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but in some parts a deity^ named Langga, which seems pe¬ 
culiar to this division, is much venerated. By the Hindus 
he is called a god, by the Moslems a saint The goddess 

Obhoya also seems to be peculiar to some village^ of this di¬ 
vision. 

The remains of antiquity are very inconsiderable. Near 
Haworaghat, Dolgoma, Balijana, Jira, and perhaps a few 
other places, are the remains of small mud foi’ts, tiiat were 
erected by the Muhammednns. On the hill of Goyalpara 
there have been aeverul buildings of brick, of which many 
are found among the trees and bushes. The buildings have 
probably been religious, as the situation is not adapted for a 
military station, and still less for ciril purposes. At the east 
side of the hill, near the river, is a piece of granite, on which 
is carved tlie figure of a Biuldh, which the people worship 
and call Sib’. A Brahman from the west of India, who for¬ 
merly was a merchant, is said to have found some money on 
tlie hill; but this is doubtful, and is denied by himself. In, 
consequence of, a dre.'ini he has built a aniall place of worship 
on the hill, and is evidently endeavouring to bring it into re¬ 
putation ; but although he daily hires people to make a noise 
with drums and other instruments, and although he often 
goes naked and performs a number of extravagances, he has 
had little success, and is even supposed to have in his com¬ 
position moj-e of the knave than of the fool, a title which he 
is desirous of obtaining. 


CHAPTER lY. 


ON TliE I-OPULATlON OF THE I>I«THICT, AND THE CATSES WHICH OPS- 
HATE ON ITS INCHEASE OR DIMIN.CTION. 

t am informed, that a feAv years ago the magistrate 
a list of all the houses in the district (Rbanahshomari) to be 
prepared. The persons first employed were the native 
ofKcers of police, who are said to have entirely failed. Ihis 
can only be supposed to have arisen from a want of the ordi¬ 
nary capacity of decently educated wen, from indolence, or 
from some defect in their orders. They may not have been 
allowed to incur the expense necessary for writing the de¬ 
tails, which of course would rerpiire a good deal of labour; 
or they may not have been authorized to enforce true returns 
from the head-men and accountants of villages, and from the 
messengers employed under these persons. 

Recourse was afterwards had to the agents ewpld>’e^i by 
the landholders in collecting their rent, who gave in a state¬ 
ment: but it was evidently formed at their odices, without 
any real investigation, and is acknowledged, by all those 
with whom I have conversed, to have been extremely in.- 
accurate, and to have reduced the number of people very 
much indeed under the real amount. In fact it was- made 
on the same plan as the annual reports, which the same 
persons deliver to the collector concerning the extent ot 
land in cultivation, and the receipts of the landholders, im¬ 
ports most notoriously devoid of credit. In estimating t e 
population, therefore, I proceed upon the same plan as I did 
in Dinajpoor; hut my inquiries w'ere more minute, which 

has enabled me to construct a fuller table. 

The «Tound work of the estimate, in whidi I place tbe 
greatest reliance, and the result of which will be seen in tlie 
Appendix, is the number of ploughs required to cn iva e 
the occupied land, and for each I have a lowed lo bigahs 
Calcutta measure or five acres. In this I include w ia m 



occupied by houaes^ plantations, seedlings, and even that 
preserved for the grass with which the natives thatch their 
houses, but 1 exclude land actually in fallow, although the 
greater part of that pays rent. This will probably reduce 
the laud actually ploughed by one man and two beasts to 
about 14 bigahs, wiiich is much more than in general the 
people of this district will admit; hut lam convinced it is 
nearly about the truth. The reason of my allowing so little 
is, that much of the cultivation is carried on by cows, which 
have less strength than oxen; and that the men are tar troin 
being active. In order to hnd the agricultural part of the 
population (Chasas) I allow' five persons old and young for 
each plough. Then having in each division consulted the 
most intelligent men, that I could find, concerning the pro¬ 
portion which persons employed in agriculture bears to the 
two other classes of society, into which the people here 
divide the inhabitants, I have formed the total amount, as it 
appears in the table. All artists and traders are here called 
K.hosvas, while all men of no profession or ol liberal educa¬ 
tion, and all those who live merely by service, without being 
employed in manual labour are called Sukhvas. Uoth w'ords 
are said to signify persons living pleasantly, or at ease, the 
one in the Bengalese, the other in the Persian language. 
It cannot be supposed; that in each division of the district 
these proportions are exact ; but it is probable, that the 
average is not very far remote from truth; and this shows, 
that the progress made in agriculture is miserably deficient, 
when such an immense proportion of the population is rt> 
quired to cultivate the land, and can export so small a quan¬ 
tity of provisions, as will appear, when I treat of their com¬ 
merce. Including the whole district this estimate will give 
almost 370 pei'sons for the square mile; hut, if we divide it 
into two portions, separated by the Chonnokosh and Broh- 
moputro, the eastern division will contain at the rate of 
nearly 60 persons for the square mile, while the western in 
the same extent will contain about 570. 

The complaints of a want of people and workmen are 
fully more numerous here than in Dinujpoor, and seem to 
arise from the same causes. The people here have still less 
energy and activity, especially in the districts towards the 
east, and north-west, and in no part do they emigrate, or go 
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to a distance for service. An estimate of the proportion oi 
some of the chief causes, tlsat operate as a check, on popula¬ 
tion, will be also seen in the Appendis;. Although this 
region is peculiarly dedicated to tlie queen of liOve, owing 
perhaps to the Hindu law having rnacle less pi’ogress than 
in Dinajpoor, premature marriages are not quite so common 
as in that country. At the age of 15 one girl out of 15 may 
perhaps on the whole remain unmarried, and in some parts 
one out of five is said not to have procured a husband at 
that age; but in many of the divisions an unmarried woman 
of 20 was a phenomonon, of which no person, that I asked, 
had ever heard; and in the others it was admitted, that there 
were scarcely any such, except those who from personal 
detects were totally unfit for entering into the happy state. 
From ail that I can learn, the population has increased at 
least one-third within these last 20 years, and considering 
the pains, which are taken by the people, one might have 
supposed, that it w'^ould have increased faster, as a very 
large proportion of excellent land is unoccupied, and during 
that period food has never been so scarce as to approach a 
famine. The checks upon population seem to be nearly the 
same as in Dinajpoor. 

Out of about 15 women 14 are married before tbe age of 
puberty, so that the effect of this debilitating cause is power¬ 
ful. The women are often five years, and seldom less than 
three, between tlieir ehildren, and usually nurse during the 
whole intermediate time. Even among the lower ranks four 
children is the usual number, that a woman bears 5 and 
among the wealthy, t am assured, that not more than one 
man out of five can leave his property to a son born in his 
family; altijough all such are married when children, and 
many of them have several wives. Although very early 
married the women have usually their first child in their 
IVlh or ISth year. There are some instances in the 15th 
but none, or at least exceedingly few at on earlier pciriod. 
1 heard only in one division of its having been known, that 
a girl had her first child in her liJth year. It is said, that 
in Calcutta most women have their first child in tlieir 15th 
or 16th year, two years earlier than in this country, which 
agrees with the theory of Bnffoh, who alleges, that wnnien 
in, cities arrive so'Oneir at maturity then those of villages; 
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The theory of women ariiviug at ■i>uberty in warm cliumtes 
earlier than in cold appears to me doubtful. 

The great dissoluteness of manners, that prevails among the 
married women in some thinly inhabited parts of the district, 
may no doubt in some measure serve also as a check to po¬ 
pulation; but the grand check, as usual, is disease, and the 
natives are exceedingly unhealthy, and the children feeble, 
so that a very large proportion of the infants die, even 
among people entirely occupied in the healthy pursuits of 
agriculture. 

Fever is the grand disease, and in the well cultivated part 
of the country tliis is very general every year from about 
the middle of August until about the 30th of November. 
In the parts of the country again, where there is little cultiva¬ 
tion, and where there are great lorests and thickets of reeds, 
and more especially near the hills, the autumnal epidemic is 
less violent, and fevers are by far the most prevalent from the 
beginning of April to the middle oi June. It is said that a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants have each year a 
fever at either one or other season. The proportion of deaths 
in 100 fevers is by no means so great as usual in Europe; 
but they very often are followed by jaundice, by enUrge- 
meiUs of the spleen and liver, and by dropsy w'hich prove fatal. 
They are also frequently followed by chronic rheumatisms, 
that long debilitate the patient. It does not appear to me, 
that the country is naturally very unhealthy; were the natives 
better provided with food, clothing and lodging, it is proba¬ 
ble, that they would be much less liable to fever, and that 
even the fevers which occurred would be seldomer tollowed 
by other diseases, which from their long continuance, afritct 
the poor more than even the original disorder. In tliis dis¬ 
trict the olotlving and lodging are very bad, wliile thvi tbod, 
although plentiful is in general more destitute of seasoning 
than even in Dinajpoor. In many parts here the people are 
much addicted to intoxication with spirituous liquors; and 
it is alleged, that such are in general the most liealthy, al- 
thougli their indulgence usually keeps them in the most ex¬ 
treme ppverty. The parts of the country, where there is 
much clay in the soil, are reckoned to be the mOst liealthy. 
In the cold weather and in the rainy season rlurnmatism is 
very prevalent; but seldom is severe. 
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Dysenteries are by no means couitnon. In very hot weathev 
Choleras are freqxient; but they are not very fatal. In some 
parts of the district the sinall pox does considerable liarra J 
because inoculation has made little progress. In other 
parts inoculation is very universal, and seems to be on the 
increase. Very few indeed of those ivho are inocidated die 
of the disease. Even the spontaneous malady in this country 
seems less fatal tlian in Europe. In common years, it is said, 
that there does not die above 5 or 5 in the hundred of those 
wlio are seized. Once however from seven to ten years a 
more fatal epidemic prevails, and on such occasions, in the 
parts of the district where inoculation has made little pro¬ 
gress, a vast number perisli. In some parts the hereditary 
distinction, of those families which adopt and reject inocu¬ 
lation has entirely ceased; while in others it is still re¬ 
tained ; and, in a family whose anoestors have rejected the 
practice, if a cow or child dies, if the iiut is burned, or it any 
other misfortune happens, after an inoculator has beoti ein- 
]iloyed, the master is called an innovator (Gotkaruy), and the 
misfortune is considered as a puniahment inflicted by God. 
The inoculation is conducted exactly in the same way as in 
Dinajpoor, by the class of men called Roja or Conjurors, who 
will be hereafter more fully described. The fee given by 
the poor is generally '2 anas. In some divisions it was stated, 
that the fee given for hoys was dovihle that given for a girl, 
it being considered as of less consequence, whether or not 
the conjuror bestowed pains on the female. In pthcr places 
I did not hear, that the sex was so much neglected. 

Notwithstanding the great number of common women the 
venereal disease seems less prevalent than usual. The ring¬ 
worm is pretty general among the lower class of men, who 
seldom even attempt to cure it. The women are less affected, 
but whether this is owing to a greater cleanliness, or to their 
being less disposed to receive the infection, I cannot deter¬ 
mine. The itch is not so common as towards the west, and 
is said to be chiefly prevalent in spring. With regard to the 
diseases peculiar to India, which I described in the account 
of Dinajpoor, I have little farther to observe, than to refer to 
Appendix for the extent to wdiicli they prevail. 

Both kinds of leprosy, Mohavyadhi and switri, are said to 
be more common in the male sex than among women, and 


the svvitri is very rarely general; it is usually confined to u 
small portion of the hcKiy. These diseases, both by Hin¬ 
dus and Mubammedans are considered as the visitation of the 
deity upon sinners, and persons who are a0ected should be 
avoided, nor should any one assist, at their funerals j but in 
this district hiunanity has in a great measure overcome the 
influence of such odious rules, and, when an unfortunate 
creature dies, ins relations bury him, and pay a fine. 

T am assured, that the Mohavyadhi is by far the more com¬ 
mon in males than in females, and, it is said, that the pro¬ 
portion is about 15 to 1. It usually makes its appearance 
upon persons above SO years of age; but some are affected 
when children. It is said liere, that not above one male out 
of five born of a diseased parent escapes; but a diseased 
man, who cohabits with a healthy woman does not comm uni- 
cate the complaint. At least in the few cases, wliere this has 
apparently happened, the women ivere probably contami¬ 
nated by birth. In some parts of the district the afflicted 
cannot retain their passions} but continue to cohabit; while 
in others, on the appearance of such a loathsome distemper, 
married couples separate, and abstain h’om producing a 
miserable diseased progeny. 

Concerning all these diseases it may be observed, that in 
the Appendix, wherever the estimate lias been given by 
a proportion, such as or , the 16 or J 00 imply the 
person.s who from age and sex are subject to be affected. 
Still however I am inciined to think, that these proportions 
are in general exaggerated, and I place more confidence in 
the reports, which I received in round numbers, of the per 
sons actually diseased. I am also inclined to think, that the 
number of those affected by tlic five chronic diseases will be 
found to correspond in some measure with the proportion of 
premature marriages, and will be found smallest, where a 
good many girls are immarvied at 15, which ia oftener the 
case where the manners of Kamrup are most unaltered, than 
where the customs of Bengal more generally prevail. 

In this distret, even where the Korondo is most prevalent, 
in hy far the greater number of cases, it does not proceed 
to such a size, as altogether to prevent generation, although 
it is generally believed to weaken the power. In the north¬ 
west of the district it was said, that this disease chiefly at- 
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tacks the pure tribes of Bengal, and this was _ attvibutecl to 
the great use these people Jinake of uiilk, plantains and aculs. 
It was also said to be very rare among the Kajbongsis, who 
use potash in place of salt. These people however, it must 
be observed, do not marry quite ao early as the purer tribes 
of Bengal, and a great many in that quarter use spirituous 
liquors, and that in some sort of moderation. 

The two febrile diseases, that are little, if at all know n m 
I'hirope, the Sannipatik and Nasa, except towards the north¬ 
west, are not so frequent in this part of the country as m 
Dinajpoor. Still however they are far from being uncom¬ 
mon. 
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CHAPTER V, 


CONDITION AND MAN NEIL OP LtVINO. 

As in Dinajpoor, so here also, I have given in the appen¬ 
dix ii statement of the annual expense of six families in dif¬ 
ferent,conditions of life, and here I have selected these from 
among the Moslesns, having in Dinajpoor confined myself to 
the Hindus. An abstract of this statement will be found in 
tbe Appendix. 

No great Zemindar resides, except three families, two of 
which are of the Vihar family, and the third is a descendant 
of the minister of Porikhyit. Tiiese choose to live in what 
is called liere tbe forest fashion (Jhertu'a), tliat is very little 
different from savages. The first class of society therefore 
consists of the middling landholders and a few great mer¬ 
chants. These may have iOO rs. a month, and do not exceed 
60 in number. Not one of them, that I saw, lives in the 
style becoming his rank. The Kangkinya Chaudhnri, who 
is by far the most respectable, has not one apartment of 
brick, and lavishes a great part of las means on the perni- 
cions custom of feeding idle vagrants, who call themselves 
men dedicated to God, and by whom his silliness is called 
hospitality. 

The M class consists of smaller landholders, some pos¬ 
sessors of free estates, some considerable merchants, the 
chief Guru, and one or two agents of great proprietors who 
reside at a distance. These may amount to perhaps 150, 
and may expend upon an average about 500 rs. a month. 

I have in this district given an estimate of a Muhammedan 
family of rank, and then proceed to the lower classes as in 
Dinajpoor, and it must be observed, that the expense of the 
lowmr orders also is smaller than in Dinajpoor, very coarse 
grain being cheaper, and they scarcely incur any other ex¬ 
pense, except merely to procure what may stay the cravings 
of appetite. 
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It may be in general observed on the condition of the people, 
and on the improvement of tluj, country, that they seem 
to bear a pretty exact proportion to the length of time 
which they were subject to the Mogul govetmment, wliicli 
seems to have introduced a great and happy improvement. 
The only apparent exception to this is tlie country east from 
the Chonnokosh and Brohraoputro; but it must bo considered, 
that for many years this had been ne.arly deserted, and left to 
the natural consequences of the anarchy of petty chiefs. The 
vicinity of Ronggopoor is also beginning to be an exception, 
from its being more immediately under the inspection of the 
magistrate, and there can he no doubt, that except the eastern 
part, which has scarcely begun to recover the whole within 
tlie last SO years has undergone great improvement, and that 
in the same period many comforts, and a higher reward for 
labour have been introduced. 

fu the topographical account of the sub-divisions, I have 
described the state of building as affecting the general ap- 
pearance of the country. X need not therefore dwell farther 
on this head than to observe, that an .attempt has been made 
to introduce tiled r-oofs in the town of Ronggopoor, and 
that for some years none except such were permitted to bo 
built; but as tlie other materials were not changed, and all 
the walls were of mats or even hurdles, the tiled roofs proved 
little or no security against fire, and now the people are per¬ 
mitted to build as they please, and they universally adopt 
thatch, and submit quietly to have their houses burned once 
in about two years. In this district, even wliere the soil 
would admit of it, the people are too indolent to construct 
walls of miul, and the same cause prevents them from raising 
their luits on posts in tfie parts of the country which are in¬ 
undated. The trouble of going up and down stairs for ten 
months in the year, would be considered as intolerable, and 
as a much greater evil than botli the cliseasea arising from 
dampness, and the constructing annually a stage on which the 
people sit, sleep and dress their victuals for the two months 
of the floods, which often reach half-way up the door. 

The houses here are in general exactly on the same plan 
as in Binajpoor, ordy many are flatter in the roof. They 
consist therefore of a number of single apartments, collectively 
called Vari, and are partly constructed after the Banggola, 



and partly after the Cbauari fashion, for an explanation of 
which terms i must refer to the account of Diuajpoor. la 
this district however, another style of building called J\alcari 
is not micoinmort. It resembles more tbe common cottage of 
England, that is, it has a pent roof of two sides with a straight 
ridge. This was probably the original roof of Katnrup, as 
all .the rude tribes on the frontier use it, and have their 
houses supported by post ? on a platform, by ivhich they are 
kept perfectly dry, and it must be observed, that these rude 
tribes have in every respect much better accdmmodationi 
clothing and food, than all such Bengalese, as are not con¬ 
sidered rich. 

The furniture difTers little from that of Dinajpoor; but 
more use is here made of mats for bedding. In most parts 
a mat of split bamboos interwoven, is placed on the ground^ 
and in cold weather has under it some straw. Above this is 
placed a mat woven of the stems of a wild scirpus (Panimotha) 
or of a Cyperus (Motha) that is cultivated for the purpose. 
Where however the soil is dry, even the precaution of putting 
a bamboo mat under the sackcloth or motha, is generally 
neglected by the poor. Bedsteads are a luxury confined to 
a few, and even when used are in general not provided with 
mattresses; but tbe owners sleep on carpets or Bhotan blau- 
ketsi which in hot weather are covered with fine mats. Even 
the mattresses are seldom covered with a sheet, which might 
occasionally be washed. 

A great many people of ail ranks above the very lowest, 
sleep in all seasons on stages (Machang) formed of bamboos, 
and covered with mats, which is a great security .against 
dampness, and the diseases which that occasions. In hot 
we.ather the rich usually cover themselves with sheets of 
cotton or Megili, which more nearly resembles our linen 
made of fax. In cold weather they use Bhotan blankets, or 
quilts stuffed with cotton, wliile the poor cover thomselve.s 
with sackcloth. Curtains are very little in use, and not one 
half of those who sleep in bedsteads enjoy the luxury of being 
freed from insects. In the south and east parts, where the 
plant abounds, mats made of the leaves of Ledoary (Khosla) 
are used in place of those made of Motha (Sop), and with tlie 
poorest class serve also for a covering. In the wilds of the 
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east, the bamboo mat is not used, and in its stead one mude 
of reedti (Nol) is employed. 

Among the wealthy many kinds of European furniture, es¬ 
pecially chairs, bedsteads, framed prints, looking glasses, and 
lustres have come into great request; and whenever a Euro- 
p<!'an leaves the place, and disposes of his furniture by public 
sale, such articles uenally sell at a higher price than was 
given for them when new at Calcutta. The reason of this 
seems to be, that the natives not being, yet judges of the arti¬ 
cles, trust to the skill of the European who had made the 
first purchase. 

The dress and fashions here are nearly the same as in 
Dinajpoor, only a rather greater nakedness prevails among 
the men, and a greater proportion of the women retain the 
old fashion of 'Kamrup, which consists in covering themselves 
with a square piece of cloth (Patani), passed under the arms 
round the back, so as to cross before, where it is only se¬ 
cured by the upper corners being tucked in above the breast, 
In the north western part a great proportion is clothed with 
Mcgili, a coarse cloth prepared from the Corchorus (Pata), 
and in some parts a considerable proportion is, clothed in 
Erendij a coarse kind of silk. Cotton is however the mate¬ 
rial by far the most comniondy used. More silk seems to be 
used here than in Dinajpoor, a great many women having a 
dress of that kind for high occasions. A very little also of 
the Muga silk imported from Asani, is used in the eastern 
parts of the district. The Muliaramedan dress is every where 
used as the dress of ceremony ; and every person who has a 
white jacket or i'ohe, is considered as a gentleman, and is 
saluted by the passengers. 

In tlie three northern divisions west from the Tista, the 
dress of the women is in general dyed, either in form of 
strips or chequered. lu coinpariBon with the unbleached 
dress of tlie other parts of the district, this looks to great 
advantage. It seems to have been the original fashion of 
the country, as it is in use among all the rude tribes. They 
are able to aflord this luxury in consequence of all the 
women being weavers and dyers, trades for which the sex 
seems to be better fitted than men. 

Oil for anointing tlie body is in general use with all the 
IliiKliis of foreign extraction, that can afford it, and their 





exaniple is followeil by wany of the Rajbongsis. liut ixiaGy 
rich Mubammeilaui farmers abstain from this practice, and 
it would not appear to have been an original custom of Kain" 
rap. All the women would use it to anoint and smooth their 
hair; but many cannot afford to pay sucli attention to finery, 
and their hair is generalty in the mop fashion. 

An estimate has been given in the Appendix, of the 
various, manners in which the people are clothed by day 
and by night.—The diet is nearly the same as in Binajpoor, 
only the coarser kinds of grain, millet (China K angni) and 
summer, rice, being cheaper here, are used by the poor ia 
greater abundance, ami all classes procure more animal food ; 
but thti supply of niilk, oil, sugar, vegetables, pulse, salt, 
and otlier seasoning, is more scanty. 

The common fare of many poor labourers consists of boiled 
rice, or other grain, wfliich is seasoned with a few wild herbs, 
boiled with pot-ashes and capsicum ; and it is only occa¬ 
sionally, that such persons can procure oil or fish. This 
poor seasoning is rendered often more savoury by the addition 
of onions and garlic, which many* of the Rajbongsis as well 
as Moslems have sense to use; many however, by the example 
of the Bengalese, have been induced to reject onions and 
garlic; and when scruples prevent a Hindu from using these 
roots, he usually adds to liis curry some acid fruit, such as 
Boyer Jolpayi, Tbaikor and Kamrangga, all of which may be 
said to grow spontaneously. This kind of seasoning, which 
resembles the Moretum of the Roman peasants, is sometimes 
boiled to dryness, and sometimes is allowed to retain some 
juice, and serves to remove the insipidity of the rice, with 
which it is eaten. In most parts the usual hi'eakfast of the 
labourer is called Pandabhat. It consists of rice boiled over 
night, and allowed to remain in the w'ater until morning, the 
water is then poured oft', and preserved for drinking, while 
the cold rice is seasoned with a little salt, and raw onions- 
In some parts how'ever, the common breakfast is a Bhtija or 
parched rice, without any addition; but this is not near so 
common as in Dinajpoor. 

Although much less merit ia attached in Kainrup to a life 
of mortification, than in other parts of India, yet no one 
indnlges in the daily luse of meat or poultry; but probably 
owing to this indulgence, the Moslems on solemn occasions 
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are frequently permitted to gratify tlieir appetite for beef, 
and nian 3 '’ Hindus are not restrained from selling their cattle 
to the inotistei’s, whoj they periectly know'-, intend to devour 
them. This indeed they earnestly deny ; but the practice is 
very common in the eastern parts, v/here the Garos are a 
numerous class, that do not abhor this kind of feeding. To 
its poorer votaries the Muhainineclan religion is more favour¬ 
able, than that of the Bralimans, enabling them to procure 
a little animal food. A Moslem family is seldom so poor, 
but that on its solemn occasion it can afford to offer a fowl. 
But a Hindu, unless of the very dregs of impurity, can offer 
no animal of less value than a kid, and many families can, 
never adbrd so expensive a sacrifice. 

Except in the Eastern wilds gatiie is scarce, so that the 
farmers of this district in general procure less venison and 
wild hog and bufialo tlian in Hinajpoor; but in the two 
eastern division.? every person has a frequent opportunity of 
procuring these luxuries, and most of the inhabitants have 
sense enough to enjoy them. Even in the parts of the dis¬ 
trict where there are vast herds of cattle, and little cultiva¬ 
tion, milk during a great part of the year, is little used by 
the mass of the people j and in the other parts of the district 
its daily use is confined to a few. 

The luxury of a daily use of Ghi or butter falls only 
to the lot of the very highest classes; and with the poor oil 
is a very scarce article, although it is one of the chief pro¬ 
ductions of the district. 

In a poor family the mobthly allowance of oil may be about 
3 Chhotaka (60 s. w. the sev 4yV^ ounces), for each person 
young and old; the whole is consumed in cookery. In a 
labouring family living at ease, and having as much oil as the 
people clioose, each person may be allow^ed one ser and a 
half month, of which one half may be used in 

cookery, one quarter for anointing the body, and one quarter 
for the lamp. In rich families the proportion is much greater, 
especially among the Muharomedans, who burn a great 
quantity. 

Black pepper and spices ore very little used. In many 
parts the poor cannot afford tunneric ; nor in all can onions 
and garlic be procured by all who choose to eat them. Salt 
also is scarce, and a large proportion can only use ashes. 



For tlie poor these have a double advantage, as they supply 
the place of both salt and turmeric; for this last is never 
employed, where ashes are the seasoning. The i*ieh fre¬ 
quently use ashes in their dishes as a medicine. 

For a family in easy circumstances, which is under no re¬ 
straint, in the use of seasoning, three quarters ser of 80 s. w. 
(1 t¥. lb.) of salt, one-tenth of that weight of turmeric, and 
one-teiith of a .ser lb.) of capsicum, may be considered as 
an average allowance for each person young and old. 

It is only duiing the dry season, tliat fish are plenty in 
the markets, and those in easy circuraslnnccs then procure * 
abundance; but daring the floods the middling ranks are 
badly supplied, and use pulse as a substitute. The lower 
classes are not able to purchase at any season ; but it is dur¬ 
ing the floods, that they obtain their principal supply. Every 
rice field then swarms with small miserable fish, which are 
caught in baskets, and what is not immediately used, is pre¬ 
served by the following process. The people remove the 
head, fins, entrails, and back-bone, dry the fish by exposing 
them on mats to the sun, and then beat them in a mortar 
with the roots of the 01 {Tacca liumjihn)^ the stems, 
of the Man Kochu {arum rnucro7iatttm e. m.) a little turmeric, 
and potash. The mass is formed into balls called Sidol, 
which are dried in the sun, and will keep until next season. 

In the eastern parts much fish is dried in the sun without 
salt, and much Is used in that vicinity, and a little is sent to 
the western parts of the district. 

The green vegetables used in the diet of the natives con¬ 
sist more of the kinds called Sak, that is of leaves and tender 
stems, than of the kind called Torkari, which includes fruits 
and roots; and the poor often sell the vegetables which they 
rear, and content themselves with such as grow wild, or with 
the leaves of crops, that are commonly cultivated for other 
purposes (Mustard, coi'chorus), which cost them nothing. If 
the quality of the food of the natives is here inferior to that 
in Ilinajpoor, they enjoy some luxuries in greater abundance, 
of which an estimate is given in the A])pendix. 

Tobacco is more plentiful, than in Dinajpoor, and its smoke 
is devoured by the men in most amazing quantities. Many 
however in the south east, where little is raised, do not pro¬ 
cure it in an abundance equal to their inordinate desires; 
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and a largo proportion cannot afford to have It prepared with 
treacle, 1 ser 00 s. w* (1 Ib.) of tobacico leaves unprepared 
is reckoned a reasonable allowance for a man to smoke in a 
month. He wall require double the quantity of prepared 
tobacco, because one half of the mass consists of treacle. In 
some parts however, where large quantities are grown, and 
farmer has it in his field, a man consumes two sevs a 
month. On the whole however lii! ser.s a year for each man 
may be allowed for the consumption of the country. Except 
open and abandoned prostitutes all women abstain from tbis 
mvile practice, and no great number defile themselves by chew- 
ing tobacco* 

The use of betle is also carried to an excessive degree, and 
many have their mouths constantly crammed with it. The 
practice seems to gather strength as one advances towards 
the east, until at Ava it is considered as unbecoming a person 
of fashion to be able to articulate his speech. The same 
probably was once the fashion in Kanirup, and has produced 
the peculiarities in tlie pronunciation of the people, that will 
be hereafter mentioned. It will be seen, that one of the 
most common professions in the district is the preparation of 
lime from shells, and, although a great deal is used for the rna- 
nufactiire of indigo, yet by far the largest quantity is consumed 
in chewing betle. Many however cannot procure this sa¬ 
voury morsel in an abundance equal to their desires, and in 
many parts of the district very few can afford to heighten its 
relish by the addition of Catechu (Khdyer). I have heard it 
estimated, that on an average not leas than 1 r. a year can be 
allowed for the consumption of betlc-imt in each house. The 
leaf may cost two thiids as much, although in tliis there iu 
gi’eat variation. 

Intoxication is much more prevalent here than iu Dinaj- 
poor. The natives of IlnnggopDor are equally ignorant of 
the use of palm wine, but they distil a cohsiderabie quantity 
of grain, and nmny Jolly fellows can afford to indulge them¬ 
selves at a very moderate rate ; by means of the vast extent 
of frontier with G otkha, Eliotan, Vihar, and Asam, in all of 
which the distillery is free, and at numerous places on the 
frontier liquor is Sold at | of the price, which it costs in the 
Company’.^ territory. I have before noticed, that this-species 
of intoxication is considered by the natives as adding to the 
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health and strength of those who are addicted to it, an 
opinion which must be I'cceived witli caution, as the liquor 
is in general taken to great excess. The practice is not held 
in the same disgrace by the Hindus of Kamrup as by those 
of other places, so that a great many of them are not ashamed 
to drink in public. In Botti’ishajjari indeed I was told, that 
15 persons out of 16, both men and women, used spirituous 
liquor; but in general moderately, so that persons, who were 
beastly dram-drinkers were rarer in that part than usual. In 
Hinajpoor, with a larger population, I found only 15 stills, 
while here I heard of 27, and the quantity procured at the 
frontier is very considerable. Drunken ness however is but 
a small part of tlie intoxication carried on in this district. A 
vast many use the poppy, and a few the hemp. 

A great many use opium, partly swallowing it> and partly 
smoking it in the form called Mudut. This is made drst by 
boiling some !200 betle leaves, and then parching them, to 
these are added from S to drams (Apothecaries weight) of 
opium, and they are, mixed in the hot vessel, and formed into 
small balls, which are smoked like tobacco. More people, 
especially the poor, intoxicate themselves with the ripe cap¬ 
sules of the I'osto or Poppy. These are prepared in two 
ways ; five dry capsules, the seed having been taken out, are 
sometimes put into a little cold water for about 20 minutes. 
They are then squeezed with the himd, and the water, having 
been strained through a cloth, is drank at once. In the 
other manner the dry capsules are parched, and then reduced 
to powder, which is kept, and a little is taken in cold water, 
when wanted. The people who use the poppy in any of 
these M'ays, usually take every day two or three doses, and 
although constantly intoxicated, are not disabled from trans¬ 
acting business; nay they aire said even to be able to w'ork 
the better; but, if they omit a single dose, they are quite 
feeble and stupid ; and their constitutions are soon exhausted 
unless they, at the same time, can afford a nourishing diet, In 
which case the practice is said to do no harm. The usual 
dose of Opium is s- w*, (11 or 12 grains) tw'ice a day . 

In niy account of Dinajpoor, I have already described the 
two manners of using the hemp for intoxication, Gangja and 
Siddhi, Although the plant is a eomiuon and offensive weed, 
the Siddhi is little used in this district, and is chiefly con'Bned 
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to the Vaishnov and pure casts of liahirbondo; but much 
Gang;ia is taken, and is all imported. In habituating them¬ 
selves to its use some people are killed ; but after they are 
seasoned, it produce.? nearly the same effects as opium. The 
use of both plants is considered as much more reputable than 
that of the juice of the grape, and in this district never leads 
to any of those violent excesses of ungovernable rage, which 
it is imagined to produce among the Malaya. 

Bamboo is the most common Tiielj and cow dung is very 
little used. Near the woods of the east, and near some of 
the large rivers tliat contain floating timber, such as the 
Brohmoputro Tista and Mahanonda, wood is much em¬ 
ployed,; and in the level parts of dhe eastern wastes, reeds 
are the moat usual fuel. In the cold .season almost every one 
can make a fire, morning and evening, to warm themselves. 
The poor then procure stubble, cow dung, and sticks, that 
they gather about the villages. Oil for the lamp cannot be 
procured by the poor; even while they eat their suppei’,- 
whicli is done hy the light of a little straw oi* reeds. 

Among the domestics, both male and female, there are 
many slaves, especially towards Asam, and every where along 
the northern frontier. The Asamese sell a good many 
slaves, as vrill he mentioned iti the account of the commerce, 
and the people of Vihar are willing to carry on the same 
trade. The turbulent chiefs of the east are desirous of 
keeping slaves, as more ready than free men to perform acts 
of violence. Such slaves are well treated, and promoted to 
offices of considerable trust in the management of their 
master’s affairs. They in general receive a good farm, upon 
which their families reside, and one man out of each attends 
hia master, and a girl or old woman is occasionally required 
to wait oil iicr lady. In the civilized parts many are induced 
to keep slaves from the difficulty of procuring servants, espe¬ 
cially of the female sexi The slaves there however, do not 
seem to be on the increase, and the importation seems to do 
no more than keep up the number, although the master 
always procures a wife for his .slave. Free parents do not 
give their daughters in marriage to slaves; and, if very poor, 
prefer selling their daughters to a prostitute. Poor parents, 
who are under the necessity of parting with even their male 
children, which they sell with more reluctance than females, 
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as Wring a greater resource for support in oUl age, give 
them for a few rupees to any decent person, that will under¬ 
take to rear *hem. These are in general considered as a 
kind of adopted children, and are cnlled Palok-beta or sons 
by nourishment. Wealthy people seldom take such children, 
because, if active and industrious, they usually leave their 
nourishers, when they grow up, and in fact arc not slaves, 
although while they remain with their master, they receive 
no wages. The domestic slaves of the rich are usunlly ac¬ 
cused of being very full of tricks, and are almost entirely of 
castes, that the masters consider pure. A rich nindu would 
not accept of a Moslem slavey and still less of one of impure 
birth. It is among the Muhainraedans, that the custom of 
nourishing poor clhldren is chiefly practised. 

The number of domestics here seems to exceed the pro¬ 
portion in DInajpoor, especially in females, and has liiduced 
move indulgence towards those wdio are freOj as people are 
willing to engage young tnarried women, and to submit to the 
inconvenience of interruptions from their breeding, rather 
than be altogether deprived of an assistance so necessary to 
female delicacy. Still, however, the greater part of the free 
women servant.? (Oasis) arc old widows, and receive only 
clothes and food. Tt is indeed alleged, that a good many 
young women are kept ivi the houses of rich nsen of high 
castes, and under the modest name of .servant maids, are in 
1‘eality concuhine.s, This will perhaps in .some measure ac¬ 
count for a diflerence that is stated hetw'een this district and 
Din.ajpoor. There most of the women servants were stated 
to be old, and employed in the families of Moslems. Here 
most are stated to be in Hindu faniilie.s, and many of them tu 
i)e young. It must he observed, tliat a pure J limhiof Bengal 
is on no account permitted to keep a concubine. It is chiefly 
in the northern parts that the Hindu families keep many 
female domestics. In the south, wdieve the manners of Bengal 
are more strictly observed, moist of the women aervant.s are 
old, and are chiefly employed in Muhamincdan families. The 
free men servants (Blmndaries), usually receive one rupee to 
12 anas a month, ami tiieir food and raiment, worth a.s much 
joore. They arc mostly mruTied. Bhaudari property sig¬ 
nifies a store-keeper; but the servants are employed in the 
same manner here as in DInajpoor. 
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The oquipage of the natives here is much the same as in Di- 
najpoor. One Zeminclar has prociired a four-wlieeled carriage, 
and two have bought buggies, and it is to be wished, that some 
encouragement was given to tiiis spirit of laying out their 
money on what might encourage industry, in place of squan¬ 
dering it in merely lilHng the bellies of idle vagrants, or of 
hungry retainers. There are several tame elephants kept 
by natives, and a good many ponies ; but I heard of only one 
horse; and the natives, if possible, are still less disposed than 
those of Dinajpoor to exercise on hor-seback, or to the sports 
of the field. There are a great many palanquins; but few 
keep regular sets of bearers, and in some parts men of that 
kind cannot be procured to hire. The Zemindars and their 
chief agents generally give lands at a low rent to a sufficient 
number of persons of this kind, and call on them when there 
is occasion; and it is only on the days, which they actually 
work, that they are allov?ed pay. The hearers like this man¬ 
ner of living much better than being on constant wages and 
attendance. The Appendix gives a view of the attendants 
and conveyances used by the natives of this district. 

The number of common beggars, according to the best 
accounts which I could collect, is about 5500. By far the 
greater part are real objects of charity, being lame, blind, and 
infinn persons, who have no relations able to support them; 
but in several parts, especially towards the north and west in 
the more newly subdued country , I heard complaints of indo¬ 
lence being a principal cause of their distress. Everywhere, 
except in Serkar Ghoraghat, the men throw as much of the 
labour upon the women as possible ; but in Patgang, the 
smallest division in the district, it was said, that not less than 
300 fellows would not work more than three hours in the 
day, and then went out to beg, allowing their wives to toil 
the remainder of the day. These creatures I have not in¬ 
cluded in the list, as they are fitter objects for the whip than 
for charity. The people of no other division,‘however, are 
so bad. The natives are in general abundantly charitable. 
Many of the poor distressed creatures find well-dispttsed per¬ 
sons, who give them constant shelter in their outhouses, and 
who take care of them when unable to go out to beg; and 
by far the greater part are allowed to remain in this manner 
in the different farm bouses in the vicinity, taking them by 
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turns of eight or ten days at a time. A few are reduced to 
sleep in the sheds of market places, or even tinder trees. 
This seems to he chiefly confined to the south end of the 
district, where it would seem, that the people are less cha¬ 
ritable ; and in some divisions there it was stated, that the 
beggars were usually totally neglected, when unable to go 
about, and of course perished from entire want of care. I 
have, however, little confidence in what was stated by some 
of the persons who gave me this information j as I know that 
they wished to make everything appear as bad as possible, 
and had no truth in them. Charity, indeed, is one of the 
principal virtues among the natives, and the beggars seem to 
suffer most from want of clothing, as is indeed the case witu 

the labouring poor, , 

The people of this district have nearly the same disposi¬ 
tions as those of Dinajpoor; but they indtdge more in th^ 
sensual appetites, and are somewhat less industrious, I heard 
many fewer complaints of theft, robbery, and murder than in 
Dinajpoor. Tlib, I am however told, is only an apparent 
tranquillity, and is owing to the late changes of the magis¬ 
trates ; as after a new magistrate arrives, the thieves always 
wait, until they see what alterations have been made in the 
sources for detection ; and do not recommence until they 
have adopted measures by wdiich they imagino that these 
may be frustrated. The corruption of manners, contrary to 
what one wmuld expect, is by far the greatest in the more 
remote and less cultivated parts of the district, 

iJdwcariow-—The education of youth in human knowledge 
is still more neglected than in Dinajpoor, and there is no 
such thing as a public school of any kind. In place of having 
Pathsals, where a master (Guru) is employed to instruct any 
children that may apply, in reading and writing the vulgai.- 
language, and in keeping accounts, parents either instruct 
their own children, or hire a teacher (Guru), who, m addi¬ 
tion to tlie miserable pittance and food that he receives from 
his master, is allowed to teach four or five children of the 
neighbourhood, by which his situation is rendered somewhat 
more tolerable. In a few places four or five families um>, 
and lure a Guru in comnioifij who eats by turns in the liiffe- 
rent houses bf his employers, and receives from 2 to 4' anas 
a month from each child. The total number of teachers 
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(Gurus), accortling to what I iieanl, is about, 540, and each 
usually teaches from five to seven children. The education 
thus bestowed, in a large propoiaion, goes no farther than to 
enable the scholar to sign his name, and its usual highest ex¬ 
tent ifl to enable a man to guess at the mean in g of a letter, to 
give receipts, and to keep the simple accounts, that are used 
by the persona employed in villages for collecting the rents. 
Even this is too much to he expected from a native of some 
portions of the district, where the village collectors (Patgiri) 
are under the necessity of assisting their calculations by 
me.ans of lines drawn on the sand, and of keeping their re¬ 
cords by means of notched sticks or knotted strings. Almost 
every person, therefore, employed in any higher department 
is a foreigner; nor, except in a very few' cases, is there to be 
found any person horn in the district, who is qualified to he 
a common clerk (Mohurrtn’). Some of these strangers have 
now indeed bronglit their families to reside, and have in some 
measure been naturalixed ; but by far the greater part leave 
their families in their native provinces, and consider them¬ 
selves here as in a kiiul of banishment. 

Here as in Dina]poor it is considered highly improper to 
bestow' any literary education on w'omen, and no man would 
marry a girl who wms known to be capable of reading; but 
as girls of rank are usually niarriefl at about eight years of 
age, and continue to live with their parents for four or five 
years afterwards, the husbands are sonietimes deceived, and 
on receiving their wives find, that after marriage they luive 
learned the dreadful science, which is supposed will prove 
soon fatal to their unfortunate spouses; for it is believed 
that no man lives long who has a wife that knows too much, 
Althougl*. this science has in no instance, I believe, pro¬ 
ceeded farther than.tlie being able to indite a letter, and to 
examine the accounts of .their servants ; yet it has proved 
highly beneficial to many families, winch have been rescued 
from impending destruction, by the management of their 
affiurs having come into the hands of such ladies, Women 
of rank in this country, being much less dissipated than the 
men, retain their faculties moi*e entire, and are in general 
vastly more fit for the management of their estates j and 
eeveial now in this disti ict are considered as Intolerable nui¬ 
sances by the sharks, who preyed on their husbands, and 



who tto not faii to bo joined by the whole corps in raising a 
cry against such iUcgitiinate knowledge. 

Although Kauirup is considered by the natives as very dis¬ 
tinct from Bengal; and although all its original tribes have 
features, wliich, in my opinion, clearly indicate their having 
a common ori^n with the Cliincse and other nations that 
coiini)ose the great race of the eastern parts of the ancient 
continent; yet the language of Bengal, in various degreca of 
impurity, prevails pretty universally. The dialects differ 
very considerably at short distances, and it was stated, that 
in this district there rvere the following divisions, each of 
which differed in their accent, and in tlie pronnuciatiou of 
certain words, and even occasionally used words in different 
meanings, 

'Fhe first division comprehends Patilado, Bahirbondo, Bhi- 
torliondo, {■ioyvan, Ghurla, Tariya and damira of this dis¬ 
trict, and Jafershabi with the other parts of Nator that are 
east from the Korotoya. Comprehends the division of 
Govindogunj witli the adjacent territory of Islamabad; but 
the language there diffei’s very little from that wdiieli is 
spoken in the remainder of Serkar Ghoraghat on both aides 
of the Korotoya, and includes also the small district of 
Serkar Bazulia. The third dialect prevails over, the greater 
part of Serkar Koch Vihar; but does not extend to Boda, 
and differs a good deal from tliat of Vibar proper, or v. hut 
remains subject to the K.aja. The fourtli dialect is spoken 
in the district of Boda, The fifth dialect is used in Bottris- 
liassari. The sixth dialect is sfjoken in tiie eastcvjr extremity 
of this district, and includes the western extremity of Asam. 

The Bengalese language prevails also over a great part 
of Eastern Asain, and of late has even become liiat of the 
court. There is however great reason to tliink, tiiat it is not 
the original language of Kainrup, and tliat it did not make 
great progress until of late. The Koch compose by far tbc 
greater part of the original inhabitants, and one portion of 
that tribe, the Pimikocli, wliich still retains the primitive 
manners, retains also a language, that is totally and radically 
different from the Bengalese. Similar changes have taken 
place with respect to some of the other ti'ibe.s of Kamrup, 
and their conversion to the Hindu law, or even their having 
adopted the manner of cultivating with the plough, has been 
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accompanied by a change in their hmgimge. The Rabhas 
ibrm a very numerous tribe, part of, which j'etaiu their ori¬ 
ginal language and manner of cultivation by the hoe, and 
part have adopted the language and plough of the Bengalese ; 
yet both still iireaerve the name and the impure manners of 
their tribe. The Mech are also a numerous tribe, part of 
which retain thoir own customs and language, and part 
without changing their name have adopted those of Bengal; 
while it is said, that another tribe called Knri, who are 
pretty ■ numerous near the Hrohmoputro, are of the same 
origin with the Mech ; but, being ashamed of their impure 
extraction, have totally changed their name; just as the 
poorer class of Koch arc affronted at being called by any 
other appellation but that of Rajbongsi, although in Nepal, 
Asam and every other part, where their chiefs have no in¬ 
fluence, the two terms are considered as synonymous. .Even 
the people governing Asam, since their conversion to the 
Hindu tenets in the reign of Godadhor Singho, have entirely 
adopted the language of Bengal, and the inscriptions on the 
coin of all the successors of that prince are in that dialect 
and character, while the original language, which was pre¬ 
valent when the Mogul army of Aurungzebe invaded the 
country, is now confined to the chronicles of the reigning 
family, and to the mysterious ceremonies with which the 
tutelary deity of the prince is still worshipped. 

In the comparative vocabulary of dialects, which I com¬ 
piled, may be found specimens of all the original languages 
spoken in Kamrup, that I could procure, together with the 
dialects of the Bengalese commonly used at lionggopoor 
and at Jorhat, the present capital of Asam; and in order 
explain their meaning I added the Sangskrita and to Pra- 
krito of Bengal, as spoken by the Pandits of this country. 
The choice of words in most of the languages was di¬ 
rected by the vocabularies published at Calcutta, although 
I did not receive these in time for procuring some of the 
dialects complete. The work was conducted by the Pandit 
of the survey, who, 1 am afraid, has expressed the barbarous 
words without much exactitude; patience in .such investiga¬ 
tions being a virtue not very common in the sacred order; 
but in some cases he was assisted by a relation of the Vihar 
Raja, wlio has obtained a great reputation for his learning. 



In this district the Prakrito of Bengal has made very little 
progress, and even many of the women of the Pandits do not 
understand it. 


The books: in this language, which are most usually road 
in this district, are:—1. The Ramayon of Kirtivas, a legend 
concerraitg Ram.—S. The Ramayon of Odhhutacharyo, 
another of the same, by a different author.—The Kovi- 
kongkon, a hymn in praise of Parboti the wife of Sih, which 
is usually sung by the people called Monggolchondi.—4. 
The Bishohori, a hymn in praise of the goddess of serpents, 
extracted and translated from the Podniopuran of Vyas. 1 
have already given some account of its contents.—o. The 
Chiiitonyo choritnmrito, a legend concerning the chief teachers 
among the Goswaiivis of Bengal.—'G. The Mohabharot of 
Ka.sidas, a poem concerning the wars of Yudhishthir and 
Duryodhon.-^7. The Jaimini Bharot, a poem on the same 
subject, by a different author. 

The pronunciation even of the Prakrito differs very much 
from that of Calcutta. The people of Kamrup in particular, 
like those of Ava, have a strong aversion to tlie sound R, 
which is never pronounced ut the beginning of a word. In 
the eastern parts of the district also, and in Asam the letter, 
which ill Calcutta is pronounced S, is there pronounced 11; 
thus Asam is universally pronounced Aham, B. or V. at 
the end of a word is corninouly changed into O, as Deo for 
Dev. The Muhauimedans in general have adopted the 
vulgar language of Bengal, and many of them do not under¬ 
stand a word of the Moorish dialect. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the Bluhammedans seem rather better educated tlian 
in Dinajpoor, and seem to be more fitted for the business of 
the courts than tlie Hindus, whose views are more directed 
to tlie management of the'landed estates, which indeed in 
the present state of aff airs is more profitable, 

A learned Muhammedan, S-aadutullah, w'ho is a person of 
some fortune, resides in this district, and instructs from fi ve 
to seven pupils in Arabic and Persian literature. His pupils 
are expected to have made some progress, before they are 
received, and such as are Muhammedana are hoarded at his 
expense. He instructs also Hindus, without any fee; but 
their diatoms do not permit them to live in his house. His 
only reward is reputation; and, when his pupils obtain any 
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office, it is expeetetl, that they should make him presents 
under tlie name of Rateb. His pupils study the Allami 
Zulikha and Bahardanesh, and the ^vorhs of Media Hafez, 

Another person belonging to the district had a similar 
stock of learning, and taught on the same plan, which too 
nearly' resembles that of the Pandits to be of much use, and 
he is now infirm, and has become unable to teach. Very 
few indeed understand Arabic, or are men of any kind of 
learning; but one Zemindar employs a Moulvi to instruct 
his children in the Arabic language, and three officers of the 
court are said to be well informed men. These however are 
not natives of the district. 

The number of Akhuna or Muhammednn teachers so far 
as I could leam is about ISO. Of these a few understand 
some Persian, which is considered as the polite language, 
thal every gentleman, Hindu or Moslem should understand. 
These teachers instruct the young Zemindars, and wealthy 
Muhammedans, so far as to be able to read a letter on busi- 
nes.s or to understand the common forms of law proceedings. 
In the whole district, foreigners included, there may be 1000 
])ev9ons who have acquired these accomplishment.s. Teachers 
(tf this kind who can instruct youth in the Persian language, 
when employed by a person of rank, receive from 5 to ISrs- 
a month, and are allowed to teach one or two children besides 
those of the employer. Each of these gives him for one-half 
to 2 rs. a month. Poorer persons give lower wages ; but the 
master is allowed to instruct a greater number of strange 
children, so that on the whole his allowances are nearly the 
same, iind amount to from 7 to 14 rs. a month according to 
the juuubev of books, which it is supposed that he is able to 
explain. Children begin to learn Persian at from five to seven 
years of age, and usually employ 10 years in its study. 

By far the greater part of the Akhiins, however, under¬ 
stand neither Persian nor Arabic, and their employment is to 
leach the Moslems to read the koran. The explanation is 
far above their level, and there is much room to suspect, that 
among the Kazis even there are some who read without under¬ 
standing. A great jnany persons are able to pronounce the 
words when tliey see them written, and tliis is considered as 
very meritonoiLs in the sight of God. Many of the Mollas, 
however, have not penetrated so far into the depths of learn- 
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int», and content thcnisfjlves witli having coimiuttcd certain 

O J 

portions to memory. 

The higher ^iohools of the Hindus (Chauvans) are exactly 
on the same footing as in 'Oinaipoor. The number oi acade¬ 
micians (Odhyapoks) is 31, and there is less science than in 
that country. The teachers confine themaclvefi almo.st entirely 
to grammar, and a little amatterlixg of law ; and only three 
men, Gaurinath Torkovagis, Norendro Torkobhuahon, and 
KalisotigkorTorkalongfcar, instruct any persona in tiie Uiiuhi 
philosophy. 

The science of explaining the Beds is entirely confined to 
one person, a native of Varanosi (Benares), who is TaiuUt to 
the court, and is not at all taught. One Brahman and some 
Daivoks have acquired gufiicietit skill in astronomy to be 
able to construct an almanac, and instruct some pupils; and 
five or six Pandits instruct youth in the science called Agoin 
or Magic, a study which is said at one time to have flourished 
in Kanirup. 

The Pandits or learned Brahmans, in general, undcrstHml 
more or less of the Sangskrita language and literature (Vya- 
koron), with a little tincture of iaw' (Sniriti), and as much 
Jyotish (astrology) as enables them to note and calculate 
nativities, or to explain the fates from the lines on the hand. 
The Pandits who are skilled in Grammar, Law and Philo¬ 
sophy are most respected; but unless they are uncommonly 
learned, or have joined to these sciences the skill ot calcu¬ 
lating nativities, or chiromancy, or are believeil to have ac¬ 
quired povvtu- by the science of Agom, their profit is very 
inconsiderable. A person, who is not remarkably celebrated 
for his profundity in these latter arts, can earn from 10 to 15 
rs. a month ; but on all public occasions must give way to 
the Pandit wlio knows no other science than grammar. The 
knowledge however of 4^^ of the Pitiulits, 1 am told, extends 
no further than to be able to read the portions of the sacred 
writings used at ceremonies, and to know the proper manner 
in wliich these should be performed (Dosokormo). These 
do not understand w-hat they read. 

Jyotish, the science comprehending not only Astronomy, 
but also Astrology, Chiromancy and other such foUies, is 
professed not only by the Brahmans but ])y the Daivoks, 
who are more numerous in tliis district than in Diuajpoor, 
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anti five of them arc; saitl to have also acquired such a know¬ 
ledge of Astronoiiiy as to be able to construct an alnmrtac; 
'while perhaps 15 or 9^ may be able to calculate nativities. 
These instruct their own families, and are consulted by all 
classei. But the geneniUty are totally ignorant of any kind 
of science, and to these the lower classes are almost entirely 
left/while the higher in general receive tlie decrees of fate 
from tlie Brahmans. Chiromancy (Sainudrik) is considered 
as a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and 
seems to be left entirely to the practise of the sacred order; 
but another liigh part of the Jyotish pliilosophy, by which 
the intentions of people are discovered (Prosrio), has been 
invaded by a Daivok of Bahirbondo. 

The Mulmmnietians having no wise men of their own, oc¬ 
casionally consult those of the Hindus ; but by both parties 
this is justly considered as improper. The era followed in 
this district, as well as in Diimjpoor, on all solemn occasions 
among tho Hindus, is that of Bokadityo, or Sok, of which 
the first year corresponds with part of our years 77 and 78, 
This is evidently the same era with what in the south of 
India is considered as that of Salivahoii; but the people here 
dififer very much from those of the south concerniiig the 
great persons of those remote times. According to Komo- 
lakanto, the most learned Brahman of tins district, the era of 
Salivahon is called Sumbut, and commences 134 years before 
that of Sak, so that it is evidently the same with what in the 
south is called tlie era of Vikrom, who iiccording to the tra¬ 
dition there governed 144 years, and was destroyed by Sali¬ 
vahon; but here, on the contrary, it is alleged, that the era 
of Salivahon or Sumbut continued 134 years, and was then 
supplanted by that named after a prince called Sokadityo 
who was killed by Vikrom, 

Several clepsydras are kept in the district, the natives 
having no better method of ascertaining time. In the one 
at the Company’s factory the cup has been adapted to divide 
the day and night into 24 equal parts, after the European 
manner. At Olipoor, where every thing about the office for 
collecting the landlords rent is on the grandest scale, tliat 
the country has seen, 1 found the x\stronomer (Daivok) who 
regulated the time, had still a good deal to learn in his 
science. He was aware, that the hours of the day should 





be of different lengths froin those of the night, at different 
seasons of the year; but he had no contrivance for marking 
the difference, tie iiad only one cup, which of course would 
sink at etjiial times throughout the yearj and tie corrected 
himself twdcc a-day, so often iia he would get an observation 
of sunrise and suhaet, in which he did not descend to vain 
distinctions of a few miniTtcs. f ie knew', however, the num¬ 
ber of hia crtpSj which,at difl’ei-ent seasons should be allowed 
for each of the eight watches of the day and of.the night, so 
that, in marking the watches he was not very erroneous; but 
he had no means of dividing each watch into 7^ D nula.3, as 
he ought. These however are trifles, that do not in the 
least affect the pliilosophy of his temper. Ilis establishment 
was ample, as he had three assistants, who, whatever may 
have been their education, had all the itclvaTjtagc of having 
beeii horn astronomers. 

Agoin or magic at one time flourighed in Kainrup, and one 
of its sects, which will be hereafter mentioned, seem to liave 
taken its rise in this country; but at present the Brahmans 
of Kainrup are not considered as very remarkable for the 
dcptli of their knowledge, especially in the Virbhav, which 
was that in which formerly they most peculiarly excelled. 
Still hmvever there are some pretenders to reputation, and I 
heanl of two men, w ho could not he intoxicated by any sub- 
stance. I did not see them, as they were somewliat vain of 
their nncoininoii endowments; but my people informed me, 
that one of them, in their presence, took at one draught a 
bottle of brandy, in which a handful of Dhutura SQvA {Dattira 
Metel) had been mixed ; and it produced no sensible c ffect. 
The other w’as evidently disordered by a smaller dose; but 
was far from having lo.st his senses. These persons were 
supposed to have obtained their extraordinary powers chiefly 
through the favour of the Mayika, who are the female angels 
or messengers of the Soktis or female deities. Tl'liey were 
believed to pass most of their time in prayer, were extremely 
venerated, and all persons were eager to solicit their assis¬ 
tance, either to remove misfortunes, or to procure an increase 
of prosperity ; but the men were too modest to trouble tVieir 
patrons, except on extraordinary occasions. One of them 
had lived much with Ramkrishno the last Raja of Nator, 
and had been a principal means of inducing that person to 
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flespise llic groveling aflfliirs of his vast estate, luicl to c!e«li- 
cate almost his whole lime to religion, The other, previous 
to the time when my people met him, had been a year with 
the Raja of Vihar, and was loud in the praises of the religi¬ 
ous disposition which that chief has manifested, and of the 
extraordinary powers with which he has been rewarded by 
the gods, as I liave already mentioned. 

Altliough magic is not very flonrishing in the hands of the 
sacred order of Kamrup, it has a numerous class of practi¬ 
tioners among the plebeians Tjoth Hindus and Muhamme- 
datis, who by means of certain incantations pretend to cure 
discasea and the bites of serpents, and to cast out devils. 
These incantations, are powerful forms commanding the dis¬ 
order in the name of certain deities to guit the alHicted per¬ 
son, and here are usually cuiled Kuiniupi-montros; but in the 
south they arc called Jharon-inontros, and are composed in a 
mixture of the vulgar and polished languages. Both Mu- 
hammedans and Hindus acknowledge, that these incantations 
were first divulged by order of Kamakliya. Almost every 
person know^s more or less of them, and the nuntber of those 
who profess to repeat them for lure is very considerable, and 
may amount to 4 or 5 thousand. Tliese persons in the vul¬ 
gar language are called Iloja, and in Sangskrita they are 
called Asririk chikitsok, that is unlawful physicians. And in 
fact they are not employed by any pure Mvndu to cure any 
disease, except the smallpox} but all ranks have recourse 
to their assistance to cure the bites of serpents, to cast out 
devils, and to inoculate their cliidven; for the inoculators 
belong to this class of men, and, ns I have formerly men¬ 
tioned know no remedy exeei)t these incantations. They 
receive from 12 anas to 1 rupee from each person that is in¬ 
oculated, 

I have formerly given an account of the different kinds of 
devils, by which the natives imagine, that people are some¬ 
times seized; and on inquiry, I fouml, that in general this 
was considered na a pretty common occurrence. In some 
divisions, however, none had been seen } while in Borovari 
it >vas stated, that no less than from 5 to 6 luindred persons 
w'ere usually affected in the course of a year. Of six intelli¬ 
gent agents of Zemindars in Thanali Dimla, who were pre¬ 
sent when I asked the question, 5 sahi, that they had not 





seett a person possessed,, since they had been in the division, 
but one, of tfiese said, that lie liad seen possessed persons 
in other places. The fifth man said, that during his resi* 
dence he had seen 4 possesseil persons* They appeared to 
be delirious, talking a great deal of nonsense; and declared, 
that they were no longer men or women, but the spirits of 
such and sncli persons, who had died at such and sucli times. 
When the Ilaja had performed his cerenioni^'s, the persons 
who had been afflictetl fell down as dead, and their jaws 
were locked. Upon forcing open the teeth wdth a knife, 
and putting some ginger into their mouths, and pouring some 
holy w.ater into their eyes, ears and mouths, they entirely re¬ 
covered. 

Tlie Rajas are admitted to be in general successful; that 
is, when one fails another is tried, until the person recovers, 
and the devil is supposed to be banished. In some divisions 
it was said, that few have of late been tdlected, owing to the 
inundation of learned men .from the .south. In others the 
facility with which tljese troublesome companions were ex¬ 
pelled, was attributed to their being of low birth; wliilu in 
other places the people were very much afraid of them, and 
would not venture to call them devils (Bhut), but called them 
deities (.Devatas) or Masan, a title which is often bestowed on 
the villnge gods. R icii people often give 5 or G rs. for casting 
out a devil. 

The bites of serpents are cured in the name of Bishohori, 
and the 8mall-])ox in the name of 8itola; but other diseases 
and devils are usually removed in the name of Katnakhya, 
although the old nymph of the Tista sometimes lends her 
assistance. The Raja does not venture to provoke Bisholiori 
by .selling her favours ; but on all other occasions he receives 
money, when he has bad succes.s. All the practitioners .are 
common farmers or artists, and none can procure a subsis¬ 
tence by their mummery alone; but it <iften enables them to 
pay their rent at an enormous expense of lungs; for the forms 
of incantation are very long, and are chanted in full s oar. In 
order to support tliis exertion, the Raja is always well fed, 
and for curing a disease may receive from H anas to 1 rupee* 
Many of the Rajas also pretend to a skill in herbs ; but little 
confidence is placed on this part of their profession, which 
seems to be a judicious distinction, as the incantation can tlo 
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DO hai'iH ; but in such bands the herbs may do a great deal. 
The principal skiH of the K»ja iu the cure of disease.'i is sup¬ 
posed to consist in being able to discover the deity or saint 
(Pir), to whose indue nee the disease is awing, and the Ptajas 
of both religions attribute diseases to botii sets of beingsi 
without any peenliar partiality in favour of their own objects 
of worsliip. When this discovery has been made, it is sup¬ 
posed as a matter of course, that the man will be cured, as 
the Raja knows the proper forms of prayer which never fail. 
When the patient tVierefore does not recover, it is not sup¬ 
posed to be owing to the ineificacy of the prayer; but to the 
practitioners having been mistaken in the cause, and that the 
disease has been owing to a cliherent power from what he 
supposed; of course another man is employed. 

The practice of medicine is at a low ebb. Fifty-three Hin¬ 
dus and four Muhanunedans profess the art; but in general 
they are servants who attend rich families, receive monthly 
wages, and have no other practice. Those of the capital and 
chief towms may make from 10 to 15 rs, a month. On being 
first called to a wealthy patient, the physician usually receives 
1 r. as a fee. If the patient dies, he gets no more; if the 
sick person recovers he usually makes an additional present. 
The ))!iysician is only allowed to charge tliC' expense of the 
ingredients for medicines, which may account for the esteem, 
in which the virtues of gold and pearls are held among the 
practitioners.of Bengal. Several of the Hindu physicians are 
Brahmans, and some are Kayosthos, Blost of them are 
strangers, and none of them instruct pupils. One Pandit, how¬ 
ever, who keeps a Chauvari, and professea grammar and law, 
is also acquainted with medicine, and iiistructs pupils in that 
science, which he does not practise. 

,Tadu or witchcraft, is supposed to be pretty commonly un¬ 
derstood by the old women of this district, W’ho are how'ever 
chiefly employed by the young to secure the affections of tlieir 
lovers. Goyalpara is considered as the chief place for thi.s 
science, and many traders from the west country, wdio after 
having settled their business have continued there, until their 
whole means have been lavished on the wanton beauties of 
that vicinity, attribute their imprudence more to the effect of 
art than to that of beauty, which is rather uncivil, especially 
as the women of Kamrup have been long and highly celebrated 





for their beauty by the people of Hindustan. (See Gladwin's 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. p. G.) 

Jadu, it mitst be observed is a Hindu word, and in the lan¬ 
guage of Bengal this science is called Kugyangn. The means 
which the old dames of Kamrup use in their mummeries are 
in general, I believe, innocent enough, and consist chiefly in 
prayers to tlm goddess of desire (b*-ama]thyw). It is said, 
however, that they use also herbs, and that' the effect of these 
is often very prejudicial. This however is doubtful, the cre¬ 
dulity of mankind usually magnifying exceedingly the effects 
of such practices. 

It is not however to old women alone that the practice of 
witchcraft (Jadu) is confined. The sacred order possess also 
prayers which are included in the same science, and those of 
Kamrup, especially of the country called Bohruvan or Moni- 
poor, are particularly famous, and in every part of Bengal 
are consulted to discover people’s intentionii, and private 
actions. This is sometimes applied to useful purposes in the 
detection of thefts ; but usually is a mere device to fleece tile 
ignorant. The practitioners of course never reside ia one 
place longer than a few days, so that they may avoid all future 
communication with the simpletons, wlio have consulted them. 
I employed one of them for some time in forming a vocabulary 
of the language spoken at Moilipoov; and I certainly never 
met with a creature of such extraordinary impudence, espe¬ 
cially in detailing incredible stories, concerning the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, similar to those which we find in Pomponius 
Mela and other ancient w'riters- He assured me, that all the 
people of the country south from Mouipoor have only one 
leg, and that he had seen several of them, who hopped very 
very fast by means of a stick. This, none of my people could 
swallow; but they were all perlectly acquainted noth the his¬ 
tory of Hairombo, the country west from Monipoor, and 
seemed surprised when I doubted of what tlie Braliman said. 
The people of that country, according to him, are mostly 
women. They keep only just as many men, as enables them 
to preserve the breed; and when there is no occasion for em¬ 
ploying them in that manner, they are concealed in a deep 
cavern covered with much earth. The reason of this precau¬ 
tion is, that in Hairombo there is a terrible lion, the roar of 
which is so tremendous to men, that all who bear it imme- 
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(liately tUe^ but it lias no bad effect on womm. AUliongb 
Brahmans posse^sctl of this science are naich employed, they 
are looked upon as condemned to eternal punisViipent In a 
future Ufe, and that they are destined to be inhabitants of 
(Noroli) hell. This the practitioners dven ackimwledge ; 
although there is great reason to suspect, that not only they, 
but many of the lower classes of Brahmans have no belief in 
a future''state. The reason assigned for the punishment is, 
that this species of knowledge is acquired by praying to a 
kind of devils called Paichas (Paisaeba) of whom in my 
account of Mysore I have made frequent mention. 

Religions and jS'ect^.—ikccording to the information whicli 
I received, th;i Moslems of this district are to the tlindua m 
the proportion nearly ol 10 to 9 j and in the difleient paits 
of the district the progress of the arts appears to me, to be 
nearly in proportion to the greater number of Mulmmmedans. 
The faith in Muhammed seems to be dally gaining ground, 
owing to converts who no longer could have been received in 
their original castes. The two religions appear to be on very 
friendly terms, and inatually apply to the deities or saints of the 
other, when they imagine, that supplications to their own h.ave 
been ineffectual. This practice I know certainly extends to 
by fur the greater part of Brahmans, Mollns and Fakirs, and 
I suspect, that we may include some Kaxis and Pandit.s, Not 
that such persons ma'ke offerings with their mvii hands; but 
in btdief of the existence and power of these objects of 
worship, tliey furnish the offerings that are presented by the 
proper persons. In my account of f'hilmari, t have mentioned 
a place where persons of both religions bathe in conmmn; 
and I find, that here as well as in every part of Bengal, there 
is an object of worship common to both. By the Hindus he 
is called Soiyo-Narayoti, the true lord, and by the Moslems 
he is called Sotyo PIr, or the true saint. There is no image; 
but the Hindus make offerings of sweetmeats, and employ 
persons to read hymns in his praise. These hymns are com¬ 
posed in the poetical language of Bengal, and are road both 
by Brahmans and Sudras. The Moslems worshi-) the same 
personage in a similar manner; but the liyinns, which they 
read, arc different. 

Muhatumedans .—The Mu hammed an proprietor.? of as¬ 
sessed estates .ire more numerous in proportion than in 
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THE KAZIS AND MOLLAS. 

Dinajpoor,, tind the natives of Kamrup being somewJmt in 
diligent, in inost pavts tli^ followers ot this iaw are able on 
grand occasions to regale themselves with beef; but it iievei 
constitutes a common article of diet, even vt'ith the must 
wealthy landholder. 

The Kazis are in general very much respectedj and the 
decency of their manners seems to entitle them to the esteem 
in which they are held. I am afraid however, that in point 
of literary or scientific acquirements their education, in most 
instances, has been too much neglected. Their jurisdictioins 
are exceedingly urieij^ual, which is attended, with some incon¬ 
venience, as tVieir deputies are seldom authorized to attest 
contracts, and ax'e confined to the performance of the ceremo¬ 
nials of religion. In general indeed the deputies (Mollas) are of 
so low and uneducated a class of society, that their attestation 
to a written contract w^ouid be of little value, few of them 
being aide to compreliend its meaning. In some ^ parts 
however, where the jurisdiction is very extensive, a kind of 
superior depiitie.s are appointed, who, although called by the 
same name, superintend the officiating Mollas of several 
parishes (Mohal). These deputies, however, are appointed 
more with a view' of collecting the dues of the Kazi, than of 
assisting the Mollas in the execution of their duties, and are 
often called renters (Izaradars), Nor even in the most exten¬ 
sive jurisdiction (Serkar Koch Viliar) is it in every part that 
there is any intermediate agent betiveen the Kazi and common 
Molla. In one large Pergunnah Bottrishazari there is no 
Kazi. 

The Mollas are decent farmers, and are generally ajiijointed 
by the Kazi according to the wish of the parishioners, or inha¬ 
bitants of one or more manors (Delias), that are united into 
one Mohal. For such persons the office is both honourable 
and profitable, and a Molla may in general make from 6 to 
10 rs. a month,' besides what lie gives to the Kazi. In other 
places they make less, and are not even able to abstain from 
working with their own hands. Few of those who hold this 
respectable situation have an adequate education, none of them 
understand what they read, and many of them repeat without 
having a book. Their knowledge of the tenets of their reli-, 
gion is very confined, and their practise of its ceremonies is 
still more deficient; but, what is of more importance, they are 
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in general decent men in their behaviour, and much educa¬ 
tion is perhaps unnecessary^ as the instruction of the people 
is not committed to their care, and their duty consists in 
reading prayers at circumcisions, marriages, funerals, and on 
the occasions when offerings are made to sninta {Siriiii). 

The Fakirs in this district are pretty numerous; but in 
general are not much respected, although perhaps rather 
more than their conduct deserves, I must however say, that 
1 seldom observed among them that afi'ectation of piety so 
common in Dinajpoor, w'hicb is perhaps tbe reason of their 
being less in favour with tbe multitude, 

I find among them several divisions, which probably exist 
also in Dinajpoor, although they escaped my notice. First, 
there are among them some culled Benawas, who have aban¬ 
doned their families, and all the pleasures of the flesh. These 
live at places called Tukiyas (pillows), to which there are en- 
downienta for their support, and they educate in the austere 
manner of their living some disciples (Chela), one of whom 
succeeds on the death of the chief, while the others are em¬ 
ployed in begging and religious exercises. Such persons are 
exceedingly respected; but their number is very small, a 
separation from the sex being considered as intolerable. 

Next, by far the greater i»art of Fakirs are married. Many 
of these also have endowments, both for their own support 
(Ijakhcraj), and for supplying the monument of a saint with a 
lump (Cheragi) and with a canopy (Pirpal). In such farnilies 
many of which are ancient, the persons seldom contaminate 
themselves by labour; but tbe number of endowments here 
are trifling when compared with those in Dinajpoor. The 
greater part of the Fakirs have no endowment, and ought to 
live upon alms; but, as in this district, alms are not bestowed 
with a siifHcient liberality, the Fakirs have in genera! been 
under the necessity of working; and each family rents some 
land, which the subordinate members cultivate with their own 
hands, while the head of the family alone assumes the title 
of Fakir, and makes what he can by begging, and this is gen¬ 
erally sufficient to pay his rent. Although this is u common 
practice, it is not considered proper, and it is admitted, that 
all the children of a Fakir ought to follow the pious example 
of their father ; but tbe law does not absolutely require such 
an exertion. Those therefore who are more scrupulous, and 
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who do not find begging adequate for “their aupport, rent land, 
and give it to people who cultivate for a aliare, while the 
whole men of the family beg. Tliis is considered as a more 
honourable conduct. 

The Fakirs who marry are of two sects, Dokiirptish, and 
Madaris. I have not exactly learned the origin or nature 
of the distinction; but find that the Doknrposh are the-moat 
respected, and that the elevation to their dignity costs more 
money ; for every Fakir muat pay for hia appointment. The 
appointment of a Ookurposh may cost from 2 to 5 ra,, while a 
Madari in some places will be ndinittcd for from 3 to 4 anas. 
These sums, although certainly not exorbitant, are in a 
great measure sufficient to prevent the order from being over- 
wbehned by multitudes, although there are many pretended 
Fakirs who beg without having been admitted into the order. 
Such persona are liable to be punished by the Kazi, and a 
great many of their children betake themselves to honest in¬ 
dustry. 

Among the Fakirs is also another order called Klionkar, 
whose particular object is to instruct the people in thetr 
diityj especially such as are to profess themselves Murids, or 
strict observers of the law. The number of these Klionkars 
is very small, The Fakirs perform no ceremony except that 
called ICulmap, which is performed when any person pro- 
, fesses to become a Murid, and the instruction given is con¬ 
fined entirely to the time when the ceremony is ]>erformed* 
N either Moslems nor Hindus, except towards Asain, seem to 
have any preachers. 

Uotb sexes are admitted into the order of Fakirs; but not 
before the age of 17 or 18 years j and no person can be le¬ 
gally admitted, wlio has not previously made the profession 
of becoming a ,Murid; but none of them, except those who 
have relinquished the world (Benawa), even pretend to observe 
all the five grand points of the Muhaimnedan law, tiiat is 
regular prayer, ablution, study of the Ivorau, pilgririmgc, and 
fasting. 

If tiie Ifakirs, or teachers, do not even pjretond to follow 
the law in these essentials, still less is it pretended that they 
are performed by those who are merely Murids. There are, 
however, both among Fakirs and Murids, a few who observe 
the five points of the law, and are called Talebs. These 
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nevei’ sacrifice to the Soktis, and probably in the whole dis¬ 
trict do not amount to loO persons. All occasionally pray ; 
but I believe scarcely any at the regular times appointed by 
the prophet; nor during the whole time that I was in the 
district did X once hear the people summoned to this duty by 
the shrill voice of the cryer. Ablution is totally disregarded, 
farther than touching the water with the point of the fingers 
once a day. More attention is paid to the Koran, if mere 
reading without understanding its meaning can be explained 
as a compliance with the M’ill of the prophet; but this being 
a ccretnony totally useless, and accompanied with a good deal 
of trouble, is diligently practised by many. I heard of only 
one ignorant Fakir who had penetrated to Mukah ; but many 
perform pilgrimages to Punjton, near Asam, to Peruya in 
Oinajpoor, and to Blohastbangor in Nator, where some saint 
has erected a monument on the ruins of the abode olPoro- 
surain. The fasts being highly inconvenient, and altogether 
useless, are mostly strictly observed. In this district, indeed, 
the chief things attended to are the fasts, the making offer¬ 
ings to the (Pirs) saints, .and the commemoration of the unfor¬ 
tunate grandsons of the prophet with much gawdy pomp, 
tumult, and musical parade, which the convicts condemned 
to labour perform in a manner that far excels all others, both 
in magnificence^of show, and in intolerable din. 

The moruiments of pirs or saints are of two kinds, Dur- 
gabs or cenotaphs, and Kubers or tombs. At both indiscri- 
minatiily offerings are preseuted. T he orthodoxy of both 
offerings and cominemoration of the grandsons of Muhamnied 
is rather doubtful. The former savour of idolatry, and so 
defes the latter, as in this country a kind of worship is paid 
on the occasion to emblems wliicli represent God in the form 
of a human hand placed between a sun and moon- I have 
already mentioned the idolatrous compUance of tlie JMoslems 
of this district with the worship of the Pagan gods, and here 
also they sometimes place rude images of horses at the monu¬ 
ments of saints. This practice, indeed, is not so common as 
in Dinajpoor ; but I am afraid that this proceeds more from 
a want of artists than a sense of the impropriety' of the 
custom. 

In some parts of the district almost all the men and W'omen 
of a proper age are admitted Murids, whieh is a source nf 
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projRt to both Kazi and Fakirs; in others very few are am¬ 
bitious of the distinction. The becoming a Murid is analogous 
to receiving TJpodes (instruction) ainorig the Hindus. Al¬ 
though the Muhainniedan women of low rank appear in 
public without veils, I did not hear that their husbands were 
addicted to overlook any looseness in their conduct; in this 
district the Hindus are more suspected of that weakness. 
In Asam the followers of Muliamnied have departed so far 
from all iippearance of the faitli, that tht^y are considered, by 
oven those of this district as totally unworthy of the name 
of Moslem, and at Goyalpura, whei’e some of them have 
settled, are called Uausiyas, 

A tribe of fishermen, which has been converted to the 
faith, still retains in full force the doctrine of caste; and as 
members, neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with other Moa- 
lema- They are called Keyot. In some places J. heard also 
of fishernien called Dengtiyas, who wei-e in exactly a similar 
state; but I suppose this to be merely a different name for 
the same tribe. 

The hol’d of Fakirs, which resided at Nidantora in tlie 
dominions of Gorkha, and infested this district and Dinaj- 
poor with its robberies, has lately been entirely dispersed. 
The military guards placed on the frontier prevented them 
from entering the Company’s territory, so that when their ill- 
gotten wealth was expended, they began to pilfer in the 
neighbourhood. The Nepalese then set upon them, killed 
about forty, and totally dispersed tlie remainder, so that they 
have retired to some more convenient station. This horde, 
I am told, besides Fakirs, contained many Nagas or snakes, a 
description of rogues, who from going quite naked, close 
shaved, and well nibbed with oil, are so slippery, that no one 
can seize them, wliile they force their way with a dagger, 
pointed at both ends, and held by the middle. 

The IJmdus .—Although the followers tff the Koran form 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of this district, tliero is 
little reason to suppose, that many of them are intruders. 
They seem in general, from their countenancca to be de¬ 
scendants of the original inhabitants, who have been con¬ 
verted in a great measure, probably, by the intolerance of the 
Kings of Bengal, In the parts of the district, wliich were 
conquered by the Moguls, the original tribes have suffered 
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less; for, until tbe time of Aiu'ungzebe the princes of the 
house of Timur were perfectly tolerant. In some parts, as 
Bottrishazari, the number of Moslems seems to have been 
owing to a sutlden increase of cultivation. The Zemindar 
on the establishment of a regular government, invited stran¬ 
gers that were more accustomed to a settled life th^n his own 
tenants, who bad long been in the habits of skulking from 
wood to wood ; and his supply came chiefly from Dinajpoor, 
where,most of the cultivators are followers of Muliannnedi 
Another irruption of strangers has been made on the native 
inhabitants of this district, and consists chiefly of tribes that 
inhabited Bengal, when Bollal Sen settled the customs and 
rank of its castes. These, and some other strangers from 
the west and south of India, form rather more than a tenth 
part of the whole population, and their influence is much 
greater than the proportion of their number. 1 shall there¬ 
fore proceed to give an account of them. 

The earliest colony of the order reckoned sacred by the 
Hindus, that I can trace in this district, is that from Maithili, 
introduced by the Rajas of Kornatapoor, probably in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century of the Christian era. Tliey 
are still pretty nmnerous in lli^ north and west, and inVihar, 
and retain the oflice of Purohit for the Jlaja of that country, 
and the property of some of the most beneficial temples. 
Here the Braliinans of this nation, who act as spiritual guides 
or priests for the lowest castes, or who officiate in temples 
ajre not disgraced; but very few of them enter into the ser¬ 
vice of men. I did not understand that any one of them 
taught any science, although some of them have tlie reputa¬ 
tion of learning. They have many fullowere among the 
Sudras, both Kajbongsis and K.hyen, 

The next colony are of the K.unyoktibjo nation, and are 
called Kararupi Baidiks. They Avere introduced about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by Yiswo Singlm; but 
whether directly from Kanyokubjo, or through Srihotto 
(Silhet R) does not seem to be clearly ascertained. At any 
rate they have entirely separated from the Srihotto Baidiks, 
and have adopted many customs peculiar to tliemselves. Few 
of them have as yet degraded theiuselvos by receiving wages 
from men ; but many officiate in temples, and act as instruc¬ 
tors (Guru) and priests (Purobit):for impure tribes. By tins, 



however, they are not altogether disgraced; but the'u* chil¬ 
dren become leas marriageable, and the Brahmans of the 
south begin to call them Vornos, a distinction which was not 
known either to them or to the Maithilos. At present few of 
them are men of learning ; but at. one time they were pro^ 
foundly skilled in Magic (Agom), and there u reason to sup¬ 
pose, that they were the xuiblishers of a great many of the 
Tantras. .Even now some of them instruct youth in the 
sciences. The women of these Brahmari-s are allowed great 
indulgence, and may become a legitimate kind of concubines, 
if their husband dies, or becomes a leper, or commits adukery, 
or dedicates himself to God, or finally if he is impotent. In 
the parts of the district, where the Hindu law is more strictly 
observed, these indulgencies are now considered as very 
blamable ; but where the laws of Kamrup prevail, they are 
attended with no disgrace. The men of both the Maithilo 
and Kamrupi Brahmans do not incur excommunication by 
avowed connection with low women, and many are alleged to 
keep females of that class, veiled under the name of maid 
servants (Dasis). 

Several Brahmans of the Pasebatyo and Dakhyinatyo 
Baitliks, described in my account of Dinajpoor, have now 
settled in this district, but it is probable, that they have merely 
followed the five tribes of Bengalese Brahmans, who now are 
very numerous, and who from superior education aud strict¬ 
ness of manners have acquired a great ascendancy. They 
are now the spiritual guides (Gurus) for the king of Asam 
and Rajah of Vihar, in accepting which offices they have 
made a stretch of conscience, and for the lucre of gain con¬ 
descend to instruct these persons, both of whom, according 
to the doctrine of Bengal, are of the most impure origin. In 
fact the distinctions of purity are not strictly observed in 
Kamrup, and great sacrifices of dignity are made to wealth. 
Amidst such a mas.s of impurity, however, the Brahmans of 
the five tribes still preserve all the distinctions mentioned in 
my account of Dinajpoor, whenever some extraordinary 
temptation does not occur. 

By far the greater part however of the five tribes have be¬ 
taken themselves to human affairs, and occupy many offices 
in the administration of justice and police, in the collection of 
public revenue, and still more in the lucrative management of 



private estates ; but a large propoi tiou of these are strangers, 
anil live here without families. A large proportion also of 
the practitioners of medicine are Brahmans, who soon pro¬ 
bably will engross the advantages of the medical tribe, as in 
a great measure they have already done those of the scribes, 
and astrologers. I have nothing to add to the observations 
made iu Dinajpoor on the customs and subdivisions of this 
class, who seem to have been first introduced on the conquest 
by Hoseyn Shah, but who are rapidly increasing. 

It must be observed, that the Brahmans of tlie Kaibortos, 
who in Bengal are called Vyasoktos, are here confounded 
with the Vornos, because the Kaibortos wei-e only raised to 
the rank of purity by Bollalsen, whose ordinances do not ex¬ 
tend to Kamrup. As however the Hindus of Bengal lead 
the popular opinion in all matters of purity, the Kaibortos 
here also are admitted to be pure, which produces the 
strange anomaly of their being considered higher or purer 
than their spiritual guides. A-Brahman will drink the w’atev 
drawn by a Kaihorto, while even a barber scorns to touch 
that of the Brahman, by whom the Kaihorto is instructed. 
Not only the Kainrupi and other Baidika, and the. Bnihmans 
of the, five tribes of the Kanyokubjo nation; but some per¬ 
sons of the same origin, who have assumed no other title, 
have settled in this district, ami are instructors (Gurus) and 
priests (Purohits) to the few Rajputs .and other western 
tribes of pure birth, that seiwice has brought to Ronggopoor- 
The number is small, and some of them liave betaken them¬ 
selves to the profession of arms, and to agriculture. 

There remain to be mentioned some smaller colonies of 
the sacred order. A few Brahmans of the Utkol nation, 
which Q^jcupies Urya (Orixa), and probably several adjacent 
countries. They were introduced after the middle of the 
eighteenth century by a native of that country, who acquired 
a fortune in the service of the Company, and who having 
pure!jused an estate, introduced a colony of his countrymen 
of diflei'ent castes. These Brahmans have not entered into 
service, except one who administers oaths in the courts ot 
justice, which is considered as a profession so infamous, that 
none of the Kanyokubjo nation can be found to undertake it. 
A few families of a kind of Brahmans from the west of 
India, called Bhuyihara or Zernintlar Brahmans, have settled 
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tlistrict, I have nothing to add to what i said con¬ 
cerning Uieni in treating of Dihajpoor. 

On tlie whole tlie Kamrupig are tlie most numerous, nest 
to these if not equal are the Burondros, next to these the 
Maithilos, and then the Kavhis. The number of the others 
is altogether mconsiderable. The whole numbci of the sacred 
order, may be about fiOOO families, or about one forty-third 
part of the whole Hindu population. 

Perhaps the head of one family in eight may officiate as 
an instructor (Guru) or priest (Purohit), or may have dedi¬ 
cated himself to study, which are the proper duties of their 
profe.ssion. Of these more than a half are allowed the high 
title of Pandit, to acquire which seems only to require a very 
slight knowledge of Sangskrita and of the flmdii law; but 
many of them can also note nativities (Thikogi) and sixteen 
or twenty may he able to calculate them (Koghthi), and these 
are called Jyotisli. Not above three or four can construct 
an almanac, nor understand the profound science of chiro¬ 
mancy. Airumg these, who thug follow the duties of their 
profession, I have included even those, who have degraded 
themselves by a communicationwith the impure tribes, who 
are called Vornos, and who may amount to almost one-third 
of the whole. 

Perhaps one-aixtieth part of the whole Brahmans, and 
some of these of the highest birth, without vainly troubling 
themselves with study, have preserved their purity, and live 
like the lily of the valley, trusting for a supporr to God, and 
to the casual cliarity of man. These are called Bhikhyufc. 
Some of them have a little free land, and all have houses 
where their families reside; but the men wander about 
begging from house to house. Besides his food, a man of 
this kind may procure from eighty to forty rupees a year, 
and this he gives to his family. Owing to their high birth, 
and dignified life, these are often courted by the Pandits for 
intermarriage. 

Almost one-twentieth of the whole have been degraded by 
acting as .servants in the temples (Pujarts); but in this 
country many of these, although not considered as equal to 
Pandits, or to the last-mentioned faithful class, are not in¬ 
ferior to those who have taken the service of men. About 
1 Brahman in SOO may be an Ogrodani, and an equal number 
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may be a Ramayit, t&rniH whicb I have explained in my 
accoutit of Dinajpoor. No Brahman of the five tribes will 
here condescend to attend the funeral of a Sudra, and none 
have degraded themselves to the office of a Mornipora to 
read the services proper on such occasions ; but the Maithiloa 
and Kaiurupis are not so scrupulous; and without any dis¬ 
grace can attend tlie funeral of the great or rielii. One 
Brahman in 300 may have dedicated liimself to God, and 
lives secluded from the Morid; but all these are from the 
west of India ; such conduct would not be suitable in a native 
of Kamrup. More than one half of the whole have betaken 
themselves entii'ely to the affairs of the world. Among these 
the Kainrupis and Maithiloa very rarely accept of wages j 
but rent land., and support themselves by superintending its 
cultivation. The Barondrog manage a large portion of the 
temporal affairs of the district, and perhaps one quarter of 
the whole are strangers, who on this account have come 
from the countries to the south. In this fourth part how¬ 
ever, we must include the dependent relations, who follow 
ihe persons actually employed, and who act as servants 
and assistants. Few of these persons are accompanied by 
their wives; but their dependents form numerous families. 
The Kamrupis and Maithilos have no objection to declare 
the religious sect, to wdiich they belong; but on that subject 
the liarlus Barondros and Buidiks of Bengal observe the 
same silence as in their own country. In this district, how¬ 
ever, controversy haa risen to no height. 

In giving an account of the different sects among the 
Brahmans, I consider myself fortunate in having met with 
Komolakanto, a Goswami of Ronggopoor, who aoiong the 
natives has the highest reputation for learning, and for a 
knowledge in law and philosophy, and whose nnaflected 
manners, and distinctness in answering any questions pro¬ 
posed to him, are perfectly becoming liis high reputation. 
He says, that among tlie Brahmans here, as well as in all 
Bengal, tliere are only twm sects, (Mots), that deserve notice, 
the numbers of the others being altogether inconsiderable. 

I’hat which Is by far the most prevalent among the Brah¬ 
mans is the Sakto Mot, tlie followers of which, without re¬ 
jecting the Purans, fallow, as their chief guide, the books 
called Tantras, which, it is supposed, were composed by the 



God Sib, for the instruction of his wife Parboti, at the very 
commencement of the Sotyo-Yiigo, or earliest age of the 
Hindu chronology. 


This sect has divided into three branches, Divyobliav, 
Poaublmv, and Virbliav. Although the' Tantras'n’'ere com¬ 
posed at so early a period, for a long time it was to only a 
cliosen few, that they were divulged. These select persons 
were the Munis of ancient days, to whom ordure was equally 
acceptable as the most pure food. The history of these 
persons being involved in the darkest obscurity, we may be 
allowed to consider even the existence of this branch of the 
sect as somewhat problematical, especially as it is in very 
modern times, that the doctrine of the Tantras appears to 
have been divulged to the ordinary race of sinful mortals; 
for although the Goswarai says, that the Posubhav’ was al¬ 
ways followed by some Brahmans, I can learn of no person, 
who has acquired any celebrity in explaining its doctrines 
earlier than K-riahnanondo, commonly called Agomvagis, a 
Brahman of Nodiya, wdio, according to Komoiakanto, lived 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. His doctrine, 
called both Posubhav and Hokhyinachar, is that followed by 
far the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal. The worship 
of this branch of the sect is not lawfully aceoinpanied by the 
live indulgences, which will be mentioned as in use among 
the Yirbhav. No person can without great incivility ask a 
Brahman of Bengal, whether he is of the Poau or Virbliav; 
but I have strong reason to think, that most of those who 
would wish to be thought Posu, very frequently accompany 
their worship by some of these indulgences, and satisfy their 
consciences by considering, that the worship of the Yirbhav’ 
should on all occasions be accompanied by the whole, and 
that any thing short of the complete number is perfectly 
consistent with the doctrine of Agomvagis. 

About 50 years after the time of that learned person a 
Brahman of Katiyal in Moymonsing named Bromanondo Glri 
Iiuhlished in Kamriip the doctrine called Virbhav or Ba- 
maciiar. The worship of the goddess according to this 
doctrine ought to be accompanied with five offerings, spiritu¬ 
ous liquor (Modyo) flesh (Mangso) fish (Motsyo) purched 
grain (Mudra) and women (Maithon), The offering is made 
to the deity ; but as usual the votary enjoys the things that 



have been ofFeretl, This worship is attended with some cir¬ 
cumstances, that render it, difficult to perform with propriety 
cn all occasions, so tliafc few attempt to follow it throughout, 
or to adopt entirely the doctrine of Kainanonda, 

Komolakanto seems to me not to have allowed rpiite a 
sufficient antitptity for the time when the two great Doctors 
of the Sakto sect flourished. The Moslems took possession 
of the Eastern half of Kamrup about the year ICOS, and m 
the fall of its prince Porikhyit the science of the Brahmans 
seems to have received a fatal overthrow. It is probable, 
however, that Brohmanondogiri flourished at the court of Po¬ 
rikhyit, in which case he must have divulged his doctrines 
towards tlie end of the 16th century, 30 years perhaps earlier 
than the time assigned by Komolakanto; but iu Hindu chro¬ 
nology, even of the most recent events, a difference of 30 
years may be considered as notliing. 

According to Komolakanto the other sect (Mot) is that 
of the Vaishnov, who follow chiefly as their guide the works 
of Vyas. On this account the two sects are sometimes called 
Baidiks and Tantriks; but it must be observed, that by far 
the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal, who are ca led 
Baidiks, follow in reality the doctrines of the Tantras. i tie 
work of Vyas, by far the most commonly studied in Bengal, 
is the Sribhagvot. t am aware, that a most excellent au- 
tbority, Mr. Colebronke, considers tliis as a work of Vopodev; 
but Komolakanto will not allow that to be the case, and al¬ 
leges, that only a commentary on the original work was_ com¬ 
posed by that person. It is therefore much to be wished, 
that the learned gentleman, to whose opinion I have almded, 
would favour the public with his reasons for believiiig Vopo¬ 
dev to have been the author of this work, as it contains many 
passages, that would throw great light on the history of India, 
should it prove to be a genuine work of Vyas, who le ge¬ 
nerally allowed to have been contemporary with > inlhishthir, 
and who may be considered as the principal founder of t le 
pagan religion, that is now most prevalent. 

No schisms nor teachers of any note seem to have arisen 
among the followers of Vyas until the time of bongkor, who 
is reckoned by the Vaishnov of Bengal as one of their grea 
doctors, and according to Komolakanto founded the congre¬ 
gation (Somproda) called Kudro. ^WJ contemporary with 
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him Hve<l Udoyonacbarjyo who having confuted the Budd¬ 
hists in a treatise cahcd Kushomangjoli, now coiinnonly 
taught in the schools, put many of these heretics to death. 

Immediately after these two great doctors ; but at what 
interval is not exactly known, there arose in this congrega¬ 
tion a celebrated person named Vishnu swami, wlio was born 
at Joynogor, and divulged doctrines, that occasioned a schism, 
and the congregation split into two called Gyaiign and Bl jag- 
vot, who differ concerning the essence of Godpthe one con¬ 
sidering him as endowed with a body, and the others de¬ 
nying the trutli of this doctrine. 

In Kammp there are no persons except a few Sonnyasis 
that belong to these congregations. The doctrine of the 
Srisompi'oda or holy congregation was first taught in private 
by the goddess Lokhyrai, wife of Narayon, and was delivered 
by tradition from one holy man to another, until made public 
by Kamanuj, as 1 have mentioned in my account of Mysore. 
According to Komoiakanto this great teacher lived in the 
11th or 12th centuries of the Christian era, w^hicli agrees very 
well with the accounts, which I received in the south of India. 
His only followers in this district are a few Ramayits from 
the west of India, and these worship only Kaiu Krishno and 
11 arm man. 

Two years after Ram Aniij was horn Madhov, wliom in 
my account of Mysore, from tlie vulgar pronunciation of 
Kavnata, I have called Madual. He originally was a pupil 
of Songfcor, which ascertains nearly the era of that great 
personage. Having differed from his master concerning the 
seat of the life or soul, he w'ent to Bodrikasrom or Bodori 
nath, near tlie source of the Gange.s, in order to consult 
Vyas, who is usually believed, to be still alive at that place; 
but tins Komoiakanto does not credit, and says, that there 
was then, as there is now, merely an image, to which Mad- 
hov iirayed. The image then instructed hitn in the doctrine, 
which lie afterwards taught, and which was first revealed by 
Narayon to Braluna, and by him to Narod, by whom it was 
communicated to Vyas. All the Gosw'amis of Bengal belong 
to the congregation of Madhov. In my account of Dinaj- 
poor 1 have already mentioned the three teachers who have 
propagated this doctrine in Bengal. Odwaito, the ancestor 
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<'f Komolakanto, was born - in Susonggo in the year of Sak 
1165 (a. D. 125 3 ), so that some Barondro Brahmans must 
have penetrated into Kamrup, about the time of the Koin- 
stapur Rajas, although in all probability it was long after, 
that their estahHsliment beeame numerous, at least in the part 
ioGluded within the limits of this district. Odwaito left his 
native place, and after having studied under Mad h oven dr o- 
puri, who lived near Jogomath, he established his residence 
at Santipoor in a more civilized pai't of the country. Nity- 
anondo, the second gi'eat doctor of this congregation in 
Bengal, was born in the year of Sak 1406 (a.u. 14S|) at 
Khtirdo near Barrackpoor. Chaitonyo, the third great 
teacher, was born a year afterwards at Nodiya. The whole 
history of the Goswanis of Bengal is contained in the book 
called Gonoddes dipika, composed by Jvovikornopoor a 
learned physician of Mahes near Srirampoor (Serampoor R), 
to which I may refer those who are desirous of a fartlier in¬ 
vestigation. 

The last founded congregation among the sect (Mot) of 
Yaishnov was established by the doctrine of Niinbak, a 
Brahman of the west of India, who lived shortly after the 
time of Madhov. This congregation is usually called Sonok- 
somproda, and its members are called Nimayit Vaishnov. 
A few of them ai'C scattered throughout Bengal, and there 
are twt> or three convents (Akras) in this district; but ac¬ 
cording to Komolakanto none of them possess any learning. 

The unity that was long preserved among the followers of 
Vyas, and the numerous schisms, that suddenly arose after 
the overthrow of the Buddhists by Udoyon and Songkor, 
appear to me a proof, that the doctrines of the Purans had 
long met with formidable opposition, and had made slow 
progress in overcoming the heretical sects j for I know of no 
circumstance, that can unite people in professing one uniform 
belief, except an inquisition. Nor any thing, that can pre¬ 
vent those wiio think diTerentiy from squabbles, but the 
danger of their being altogether overwhelmed by external 
violence j and in such cases the most slender link will unite 
men, who in other circumstances w'ould have the greatest 
satisfaction in cutting each others throats. Papists and pro- 
testants join cordially against Turks or Infidels, and I have 
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no doubtj that Hindus and Muhammedans would unite with 
tlie utmost steadiness, were an attempt made by foreigners 
to invade the opinions of either. 

Besides the Brahmans I have estimated, that in this dis- 
trict there are almost 50,000 families of Hindus, which are 
not of tribes, that originally belonged to Kamirnp. By far 
the greater part of these belong to the castes, which are sup¬ 
posed to have belonged to Bengal at the time when BoUafsen 
established the respective ranks, which they now hold, and 
of which I have given some account in treating of Dinajpoor. 
These, it will be needless to recapitulate, and I shall only 
add a few occasional remarks. Of the two castes, that in 
Bengal form an intermedate link between the. Brahmans and 
Sudras, the number is small. 

The Astrologers (Oaivoggno) are both the highest in 
rank, and the most numerous, for it is said they amount to 
about 300 houses. I have already explained the state of 
knowledge among this class. These wise men inform the 
lower classes of the time that is fortunate for eonimenctng all 
sorts of undertakings of consequence; but the profits from 
hope not being sufficient, they have recourse to operations 
on the ptidsion of fear. The manner in w liich many of them 
proceed is, I am told, as follows. They go to an ignorant 
creature, and inform him, that such or such a misfortune is 
impending. He asks bow it may be avoided, and they reply 
by performing such or such ceremonies. The man performs 
these; and if the misfortune does not arrive, he thinks him¬ 
self bound to make the Daivok a present. The higher class 
of people laugh at this folly and coneuit the Jyotish. The 
common Daivoks, partly by such tricks, partly by mere beg¬ 
ging, make from two to three rupees a month. One Pandit, 
not contented with fleecing the higher ranks, has begun to 
make encroachments on even the deceits which the Daivoggno 
practise on the vulgar. His conduct is, however, blamed. 
The Daivoks w'ho can construct almanacs are considered as 
such phenomenons of learning that they are consulted even 
by the highest ranks. 

The Bards (Bhat) may amount in number to one third of 
the astrologers, X'hey do not celebrate the heroes or saints 
of former times ; that \ifould afford little reward, and is prac¬ 
tised by the lowest orders. The Bards more prudently 
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confine themselves to tlescribe tlie manners of the present 
day, and tleal both in praise and satire; they push themselves 
forward on all public occasions to solicit favour, and in the 
vehemence and veracity with which they praise those who 
give, and blame those who refuse, they probably equal any 
professor of the fi^nvery art, although their manner may be 
somewhat different from that of Oreece and Home, and pro¬ 
bably would not suit the cold imagination of European cri* 
tics. Most of them rent land and employ people to labour 
it, w'bile the productions of their genius enable them at 
least to pay their rent. 

The Medical tribe (Baidyo) are not nuraeroii.s, and few of 

them have a medical education. About £o families have set¬ 
tled in the district in various employments, and about an 
equal number may have come from other districts for tempo¬ 
rary services, partly as physicians, and partly as priests, for 
they are the spiritual guides of Kaja Horlnath Kumar, one 
of the chief Zemindars of this district. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of the true Kayos- 
thos that are in this district; because a nnmerfms tribe called 
Kolita, who once had great eway here, as they still have in 
Asam, have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of 
Kayostho, and conceal tlieir descent from the Kolitas with as 
much care as the Raja of Vihar does his origin from a 
Koch. The pure scribes of Bengal may be SOOO families, of 
whom one half may have taken up a fixed residence in the 
district, and the remainder are here engaged in business, 
partly mercantile, partly in the service of Government, and 
partly as agents of Zemindars. Those who have fixed 
abodes follow the same employments, so far as they are qua¬ 
lified ; but tlie greater part are renters of land, although 
none employ their hands in labour; they are mostly of the 
division called Uttor-Rarhi, and these are offended at being 
called Sndras, although they have not yet pretended to be of 
royal extraction. There also are many who are called Ba- 
ronclro Kayosthos ; but these are of very dubious origin, and 
many of them cultivate with their own hands. Two of the 
most respectable families of Zeniiinlars, Bordlionkutld and 
Kangkinya, are of tins kind ; but there is reason to suspect 
that they are Kolitas, as in the division established by Bol- 
laiscn there is no mention of such a class. 
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The nine tHbes of artists (Novosakh) includetl among the 
pure Sadras by Bollalsen are far from being nnmerousj and 
are chiefly confined to tlie southern extremity of the district, 
from whence the originui inhabitants seem in a great measure 
to liave been expelled. In Kamrup there was no distinction 
of caste arising from a difference of profession, and all the 
trades, with which its inhabitants were acquainted, continue 
to be practised by all persons, Koch and Moslems indiffer¬ 
ently, wdjo are coppersmiths, cultivators of betle, w^eavers, 
makers of garkinds, blacksmiths, and potters. But three of 
the nine arts having been unknown, namely, druggists, 
workers in shell, and barbers, the whole of these professions 
are filled by Bengalese. The number of the two former is 
totally insignificant; but the barbers are numerous, and 
having spread through every part of Kamrup, form by far 
the most numerous class of the ISfovosakh, which has settled 
in that cuuntiy. These gentlemen have assumed no small 
degree of consequence, and will not condescend to smool.h 
the cliln of any fellow, who has not received instruction from 
the pure lips of a Brahman; an exception, however, is made 
in favour of the Moguls and Etiglish, the fiberafity with 
which both reward services, having occasioned a considerable 
relaxation of conscience- The other trades are, how'ever, 
beginning to extend, and the artists being move skilful than 
the rude lyorkmen of Kamrup, are gradualiy increitsing in 
number. The whole at present may be about 6000 families. 
Among these it is remarkable that there is sc ircdy one 
weaver who follows his trade, although theirs is tlie art in 
which the Bengalees have made the greatest progress. 

Of the classes of Bengal which are admitted to be pure 
Sudras; but which are not incUided in the nine trades, 
there are in tins district the following ; ^Sodgop, commonly 
called Chasa-Goyalas, who although properly tenders of cat¬ 
tle, have betaken themselves to agriculture ; they are reckoned 
a very pure caste. Aguri, a tribe which makes pretences to 
be of the Khyotryo dignity. Teli, traders in salt and grain; 
many of tlie chief traders of the district belong to this 
caste. Tamoli, or Tambuli, should retail betle ; but they 
deal also in salt and grain; they are not so wealthy nor nu¬ 
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all tend cattle and prepare milk ; they are not numerous^ and 
say, that they are the same with the Pollobgop of the other 
parts of Bengal. 

The whole of these are very trifling in number, and do not 
exceed COO liousos, chiefly Teli and Tamolis, and few even 
of these have brought their families, or have taken up a 
ftxed residence in the country, ^ 

In fact, the ciiief part of the pure Hindus of Bengal, that 
have settled in this district, are the dubious tribe of Rai- 
bortos, who may occupy about SSOOO houses. Their religious 
instructors (Gurus) are here reckoned Vornos, except in the 
southern extremity, where the manners of Bengal entirely 
prevail, and where they receive the title of Vyasokto, The 
Kaihortos of the south are sometimes called Keyot, which 
they consider as a grievons affront; but in this country there 
are some Hindus who call themselves Keyot, and on the 
strength of the name given to the others as a reproach, 
claim to be of the same tribe, and it is tiot improbable, that 
Keyot may have been the original name, and is barbarous, 
while Kaiborto, a Sangskrita name may have been adopted, 
when Bollalsen raised the tribe to Che rank of purity. The 
Keyot of Kamrup, like the Kalbortos, are divided into two 
classes; the one called Heluya, from cultivating tlie ground, 
retains the worship of Krisbno; the others are iishermfen, 
and without having I’clinquished their name or profession, 
have entirely become followers of Muliammed, yet they keep 
themselves distinct as a caste, and will not eat the rice pre¬ 
pared by another Moslem, nor do the two classes intermarry. 
The former Keyots are not numerous, and are chiefly con¬ 
fined to the eastern parts of this district and Asam. 

Of the impure tribes of Bengal who are not altogether 
vile; but who are.called Nich, there are in this district the 
following;—Sonarbenya, or money-changers, are not nume¬ 
rous in any part, aad iJi many there are none, nor any person 
who follows the profession; perhaps in all 200 families. 
Sakra, or Goldsmiths, very few persons of native tribes, and 
the sons of prostitutes in general carry on this trade. There 
is not on the wliole above 20 fiimiliesi Sutrodhor, or car¬ 
penters, have also gained little ground, the ‘business being 
chiefly carried on by native tribes of all kinds ; there may be 
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300 houses. Baronclro Sail, trailers in salt anti grain, are 
pretty numerous, and some of them are rich; there may be 
in all 500 houses. 

Gones, potmakers. Although on the authority of the 
Piuidit I Iiave placed these among the tribes of Bengai, 1 am 
extremely doubtful concerning his accuracy. Tins tribe ia 
confined to the northern parts of Dinajpoor, and the adja¬ 
cent parts of this district, which were not included in the 
Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and I am apt to suspect that they 
are of one of the original tribes of Motsyo Des. There may 
be about 50 houses. 

Kohl, or Tell, oil-makers. The number does not exceed 
200 bouses, the business being chiefly carried on by Ruj- 
bongsis, Muliammedans, and other native tribes. 

Jlmlo, fishermen of tlie Kaiborto caste, not above a 
hundred houses. Malo, another caste of fishermen, who 
seem to have a great affinity with the Dorn and Pat:oru.s that 
make baskets, a tribe that is extremely vile, and it uiay be 
worth while to trace the affinity, as tending to explain the 
origin of castes. The word Patoni, 1 understand, implies a 
good workman, and is applied to two very numerous tribes 
in Bengal. One, of which I am now treating, is called Malo 
Patoni or ferrymen, and contains a great numlier of people, 
especially on the banks of the river above Calcutta. They 
are fishermen, and do not use any thing, which the Br-ahmans 
consider as grossly impure. The other tribe is called l^om 
Patoni, and inDinajpoor is exceedingly numerous. Doni im¬ 
plies a basket maker, and in fact the people of this tribe of 
Patonis make baskets, and are exceedingly impure. They are 
often merely called Doin, as the ferrymen are often called 
merely Malos. Tliere is in this district another tribe called Dorn, 
for M'bat reason T cannot say, unless it is that they are considered 
as having a common origin with the Patoni fishermen, and that 
these were originally basket makers. They disclaim the name 
i,)om,and call themselves Nodiyal as living on rivers, and in fact 
are fishermen like the Maloa, or Patoni fishermen of 
hfeiigul j but I believe that they are of an original tribe of 
Kami^ip. In Asam they are very numerous, and a few years 
.ago ovi^^rthrew the government of that country; but in ttus 
district tljere are only a few, ami these are confined almost 
entirely to the vicinity of Goyalpara. It is chiefly the women 
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of tJlia tribe, that are the syrens, by whose fipell the Hirulu 
laerch a tits trading with Asani are bewitciied, and from whose 
clutches they often do not escape, until both capital and 
credit are completely exhausted. The husbands are the 
most patient creatures in the world, and it is probably in order 
to enhance the value of their charms, that this tribe observes 
all the rules of purity in eating and drinking with a greater 
strictness than even the liigheet Brahmans of Bengal. Not¬ 
withstanding this they have not procured a Brahman for a 
spiritual guide (Guru); but follow the instructions of the 
Kolitaa of Kamrup. What may be the case in Aaam f can¬ 
not say, but at Goyalpara at least they have nothing of the 
Chinese features, and are rather handsome; but considering 
the manners of their women little can be infered from thei 
features, concerning the origin ol‘ the tribe. The fishermen 
of this bind including Malo andNodiyal may amount to 1000 
houses. 

T'he Gangrar are a tribe of fishermen, originally from the 
vicinity of i)haka, of whom about 300 families have settled 
in this district on the banks of the Brohmoputro. 'Diey do 
not use a net; but strike otters, porpoises, crocodiles, tortoises 
and large fish with various kinds of spears, in the use of 
which they are very dexterous, as will be hereafter described, 
They also have hist rowing boats, in which they are employed 
to carry messages, and to act as guards; for the robbers, 
■who Bwailiu on the river, dread the spear of the Gangrar, 
and Beldom venture to attack them or aiiy boats, that are 
under their protection. Those who have lately come from 
Dhaka are tolerably pure feeders, and have a Brahman for 
their guide in religion. Their vadows are permitted to be¬ 
come concubines. They make frequent sacrifices of a parti¬ 
cular species of river tortoise (Jat fCachhim) to a female 
deity called Kolokimiari (tiie daughter of the deep), which 
seems to he peculiar to the vicinity of Dhaka. She has 
Braliniati Jhijaris, and her image is h.ali blgck half white. 
She is represented with two arms. This kind of tortoise is 
the only sacrifice, that she will receive, and she occasions 
sickness to all tliose wdio neglect to make offerings, 1 hese 
Gangrar sell only tortoises and otter skins, and eat themselves 
all the fish which they catch, home Gangrars, who have 
been long settled in Kamrup, sell fish, and have betaken 






themselves to eating pork anti drinking strong liquors. The 
two classes of course neither eat together nor intermari')', and 
Brahma ns refuse instruction to the impure feeders. Of the 
Bayuri who prepare rice and sweetmeats there are about 100 
houses; but many persons belonging to tribes ot Kamrup 
follow the same profession. I'he Rarhi-^au» who distil, are 
very few in number. 

Kopali, who make umbrellas, and the KoyaJi who w ork in 
sackcloth, ropes and mats, manufacture only a very small pro- 
]>ortion of what ia made in the country. Their manners here 
are not so impure as in Dinajpoor. They have Brahmans, 
who act, as their .spiritual guides, and must be considered as 
belongiftg to thi-s chiss of tiindus. In Dina,j poor I was also 
nhsinformed in supposing, thac these were two narhes for one 
caste. The peojdo here sfiy, that they have no communion, 
although they ai-e neaidy of the .same nink. The Kopali 
are very few in number, not above 30 houses. The Koyali 
may amount to 4S;0. The tribes which are considered ns 
totally vile, and of a Bengalese origin are as follows. 

Dhola or washermen. Their art not liaving been practised 
as a trade in Kamrup, the washermen are as generally 
dilfused as the barbers; but still are not In great demand, 
and do not exceed 360 houses. The Chon dal are a very im¬ 
pure tribe of fishermen, of whom there, may be S500 houses. 
The Dom Tatonis already mentioned many amount to 1200 
Imuses, and no person of a Kamrupi tribe interferes with 
their occupation of making baskets, which seems to have 
been unknow'n. 

The Bhumimalis are not near so numerous as in Oinajpoor, 
and both divisions of gardeners and sweepers included, do 
not exceed 2500 houses. I have followed the Pandit in 
placing them among the tribes of Bengal as established by 
Bollaisen, although I have some doubt concerning his ac¬ 
curacy. I find, that lie depends only on the profession of 
one of the divisions, the'Chhotobhaga or sweepers, being the 
same with that of tlie Hudo or llari, who no doubt were the 
sweepers of Bengal. This does nqt appear to me a aufiicient 
probf; and I am inclined to think, that the Bhiimimali, who 
are most numerous in the northern parts of Dinajpoor are 
one of the original tribes of that country, which were not 
included within the kingdom of Bengal, until after the per- 
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secution by Jalaludin^ and by that means have been pre¬ 
served. In some parts of this district this caste are in posses¬ 
sion of tile art of making baskets. The Muchij or tanners 
and shoeinakei\s, iiave retained a complete monopoly in their 
business, winch seems to have been unknown to the people 
of Kiimrup, They may amount to SW liouaes. These are 
all the persons, who belong to tribes, which are supposed to 
have appertained to the Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and some 
of these I have reduced to tliis class w ith much doubt. The 
following tribes, that have come from other parts of India, 
have now settled in this district. 

There are a fmv, who pretend to be Khyotriyos, They 
are mostly employed as guards, and have been born in the 
west of India. Very few have made a permanent settlement. 
Tlie Rajputs are rather more numerous, and are employed 
in the same manner; but some have brought their families, 
and have settled. The Kurmi, who belong to a pure tribe of 
cultivator.s from the country near Patna (Magodhodes), are 
employed in the same manner; none have settled. The 
Hnluyikors^ or confectioners of the west of India, have settled 
in very small numbers. Two tribes, who deal in milk and 
cattle, have come in considerable numbers, and are called 
Nondagop and Mongjishthagop. They are both pure. Some 
Siidras of Kotok have obtained a permanent settlement, and 
considerable wealth. They are of several different castes, 
which it will not be necessary to specify. The whole of 
these tribes, that are pure, may amount to 1400 families. 
The impure tribes are more numerous. The Gungri are 
fishermen of a tribe, which is said to have come from the 
we.st of India, and of which about 90 families have settled in 
this district. They drink spirituous liquor ; but obstain from 
the abomination of wine. They say, that most of them were 
brought by the Moguls; but some have settled here since the 
commencement of the English government, 

Tlie Yogis or Jogis amount to about 1200 houses, A few 
are weavers; but more of them support themselves l?y burn¬ 
ing lime, by begging, and singing the poems, which celebrate 
Gopichondro. Some also have very reluctantly betaken 
themselves to agriculture. 1 have already mentioned the 
probability, that these Yogis were the priesthood of the 
country during the dynasty, to which Gopichandro belonged. 
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Harlpa the Guvu of Moynawoti is sakl to imve been the 
pupil of KanijMi, the pupil of Gorokhyonath a very holy m?.n, 
who accoi’tling' to the IViatrasis supposed to be still on earth ; 
but is ap object of worship especially in Nepal, as he is the 
tutelary diety of the reigning family, Kxcept the aversion 
to labour, and inclination to beg, the Yogis retain nothing of 
their original profession. It would appear, that formerly the 
Yogis bad great authority, as they were always stiled Nath 
(Lord or Proprietor), and even in their present misery, they 
still assume this title. 

I'lie V ogis from their professions have separated into two 
branches which neither eat togetheiv nor intormarry. The 
one called Ileluya are weavers and cultivators, and their 
women dye thread, and retail turmeric, capsicum and other 
seasoninga. Of their customs I have learned little, as in this 
district their number is small, T’hc other branch is called 
rhelaya. These seem to retain their customs entire, as they 
live as much as possible by begging and the idle art of re¬ 
hearsing cyclic poems, to which as their claims for alms are 
not great, they add the art of making Itrne from shells, and 
a very few have betaken themselves to the plough. These 
\ ogis in the opinion of the Hindus are impure feeders, and 
they drink spirituous liquor. They also bury the dead, which 
is a very strong coiiHrniatioii of the tradition concerning their 
having been the priests of the country during the dynasty, 
to which I have aliudod, as Horischondrosput is undoubtedly 
a tomb, and could not have belonged to any prince, who 
followed the present customs of the Hindus. The building 
discovered by Mj*. Tucker which I have describod in my 
account of Lalbazar in Dinajpoor, is also evidently a tomb, 
arid is in tlie immediate vicinity ol the abode of tlie princes 
Pal family, winch togetlier with Dhormo Pal, the name of 
the founder of the dynasty of this district, winch I suppose 
to have followed the instruction of tlie Yogis, may serve to 
connect the history ot tiie two families, Hoth are said to 
have come from the west of India, and to have claimed the 
high birth of Khyotriyos, and the Yogis are said to have 
come from thc^same quarter. It is said, that in their native 
country the Yogis were brought into discredit by Songkor 
the great doetpr of the Brahmans, which is not at all im¬ 
probable, I he Palas are usually said to have been Buddhists, 
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ami thi) ^"ogis may have been KOivie branch of that sect, 
Avhich appears to be the religious cloctriue, that has exietuled 
farthest among nuinkiml; hut it must be observeth that m 
liengai every heretical sect is iiichuled under the odious 
name of Buddha, and therefore tlte tradition in fact only im¬ 
plies, that the Palas and Yogis were not orthodox. The 
reason assigned by the Brahmans for Songkois^ having 
destroyed the Yogis is, that they were his pupils, ^who 
studied for some time with the submission due tO their il¬ 
lustrious teacher; but finally betook themselves to drinking, 
and had the impudence to plead his example aa an excuse, 
just as if they were permitted to do, whatever was allowable 
in a person of his extraordinary sanctity. The Iheluya 
Yogis luive in general no connection with the Brahmans, and 
fiave among them certain farnities, which still abstain fiom all 
labour, and are entirely dedicated to Ood. Although these 
persons marry, they are called Saunyasis. They have no 
books, and their learning consists in aamc forms of j>rayer, 
winch they have committed to memory, and ix^peat on 
dliferent occasions. These act. as the religious instruclors 
(Guru) ami priests (Purohits) of the labouring classes. I 
nuderstana, that among the Yogi.s who are weavers some of 
tlie Savmyasis are men deeply versed in Sangskrita lore. 
The burners of lime who adhere to their Saimyasis pray to 
Sib, and offer sacrifices tv all the gods of villages. Some 
however pray to Boloram and Ivi'isliuo, and have leceived 
instruction (Upodes) from a person called an Odhikari; but 
so sunk ai'c they in ignorance, that they do not know 
whether this instructor is u Brahman or a Vaisluiov, 

In the N.W. of tliis district are settled about TOO families 
of an impure tribe called Cliapal, who are weavers. I have 
not not learned any thing of their lilstory. Bede is a tribe 
of the utmost impurity, neither is it certain to what country 
or sect it belongs. T he Bedes live by gelding animals, 
making drums, catching snakes, perlorming hocus pocus tricks, 
and as much as possible by begging, wliich it is alleged they 
often assist by theft. There may be in this district about 
4C0 families of this miserable race. The Bedes bury tire 
de.rd and mourn 10 days. They eat beef, (carrion) pork and 
all other abominable things. Their marriages are accom¬ 
panied by a feast; but no person officiates as a priest. They 
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are aUowiid only one wife, and never divorce them. No oi^e 
is expelk'd from the cHste ; ^iit, if a person byeahs tlirough 
any custom, he must g^ive an entertainment, i he chief ob¬ 
ject of their worship is a male spirit called Mosart, who ac¬ 
cepts the blood of sncriffees. As this deity seems to be 
pectiHar to this part of the coiintry, we might perhaps con¬ 
clude, that the Bedes are an aboriginal tribe ; but concennng 
this t,eh.all suspetui my opinion, until , I have learned the 
customs of tliOxSe, W’hich live in other districts; hu* they .no 

spread throughout every ;mrt of Bengal. 

The Telengga are a caste much like the Bedes. They 
have no priest of any kind, nor any form of prayer, and they 
worship ehiedy Mosan. They drink spirituous liquors; bet 
do not eat pork nor beef. They live as much ns they cati 
by begging, and making a noise with drums, but also deal in 
cattle, and snare birds. They have a tra,ditioh of having 
come from the vvest of India, and their name wouh! imply 
their being of Aiidra or Tcliugana, that is of the country 
near Hyderainul; but they know nothing of their extraction. 
They lio not intermarry with auotlier tribe called Koliya, 
which lives nearly in the samemanner; but the Nohyas also 
mend copper vessels, and derive thcii name fiom t.ikiug 
birds by means of a rod smeared with birdlime. I hey some- 
times go to the Ibresta, and collect peacock feathers, witii 
which they form fans, implements for driving away Hies, and 
umbrellas which are suspended over the images of the gods. 
Of both kinds of these poor creatures, there may be, in this 
district, about 200 families. 

There is another tvilie named Bakor, the origin of which 
is extremely uncertiiin ; but which also resembles in manners 
the gipsies of liurope. The Bakor fish with rods, and go 
from house to house playing on some musical instruments, 
and begging. About I0(> families wander through this dis¬ 
trict. There are about 40 families of JuUad, who like the 
Mordah-furash of Calcutta remove dead carcasses, and are 
public execuiioners. They are a tribe from tbe west of 
India, and wherever they have been introduced, the sweepers 
refuse to perform these offices, which was a part of their 
duty, These Jullad are considered as the very lowest dreg 
of abomination. 

In the next place I proceed to give an account of ttie 



tribefi^ wliich appear to uvtv to be aboriginal of Kamrup, ami to 
be strongly charautenzed by their features.^ as bcionging to the 
great eastern race of mankind* In this district by far the 
most nnmerons and important of these tribes, by the Asa- 
mese, Nepalese, and by all such Bengalese as are not under 
the iii:Buence of their chiefs, is called indiscriminately Koch 
and Rajbongsi, and the subdivisions and distinctions, which 
they themselves have introduced, are considered as efrufetons 
of vanity, and of no importance, the whole being thought low 
and impure. This opinion, ns naturally might be expected, 
is exceedingly disagreeable to their chiefs, and especially to 
their princes, who pretend to a divine origin, and many of 
them observe the Hindu law with such purity, that in their 
owji territory, at least, they are allowed to be real Sudras, 
and the Maithila ami Kamrupi Brahmans admit them to be 
auch ; but the Bengalese hold them in the utmost contempt. 

1 have no doubt, however, that all the Koch are sprung from 
tlie same stock, and that most of the Rajbongsis are Koch ; 
but I am inclined to think, that many of the former are of 
different tribes, and having abandoned their impure prac¬ 
tices, have been admitted to a conmiunion. In fact there is 
reason to suppose, that until very lately, the different tribes 
of Kamrnp permitted intermarriage. Thus, it must be ob¬ 
served, that Koch Hajo, the valiant chief who seems to have 
expelled the Moslems from the northern parts of this district, 
married his daughter to the Mech Herya, and from this mar¬ 
riage, with the doubtful assistance of the god Sib, are sprung 
the very principal chiefs of the R.ijbongsis. There is also 
reason to believe, that Mohiram Chaudhuri of Meehpara is 
tlesccnded from the tribe called Rablm. Such at least is the 
tradition priv'ately given among his people; but he liimself, 
as usual, pretends to be descended of tlie Khyotriyos, who 
escaped from the violence of Porosuranx by flying to Chin’. 
He only, however, would mention a few of his ancestor’s 
names, as I suspect, because on remounting to a diL^tant pe¬ 
riod, as in the Vihar family, we should come to names totally 
barbarous. In the Sangskrita language of tlie Tantras, the 
Koch are called Kuvach, and by their neighbours the Kach- 
hiU'iis they are called Ilasa. 

One tribe of Koch remains in a very rudo state of society, 
and its members are still thinly scattered over all tlm north- 
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eastern parts of this district, Asam, anti the lower parts of 
lihotan. I shall begin with giving an account of these which 
I took from the people of a village, containing about 5^0 
houses, that I found in the forests of Porbot Joyar. Having 
previously gained their confidence by a bottle of brandy, I 
made tlmni a visit, and was very kintlly received. 

In oi’der to distinguish themselves, they assume the name 
of Pani Koch ; but among the Bengalese are often confounded 
with tlie Garos, merely because their manners are somewhat 
similar ; for the two languages have no affinity. Nor has the 
language of the Panikoch any affinity ndth the Bengalese, 
which is now Itowever universally adopted by the Koch, who 
have deserted their ancient customs. Tlieir language and 
religion seem to have a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Rabhas. 

The Pani Koch live amidst the w-oods, and frequently 
change their abode in order to cultivate lands that have been 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, 
in wdiat is called Garis, of which an account will hereafter be 
given. I shall only observe, that they seom to cultivate 'H'ith 
more care tban their neighbours, who use the plough, as 
tliey weed their crops, which the others altogether neglect. 
As they keep hogs and poultry, they are better fed than the 
bulk of the Hindus ; and as they make a fermented liquor 
from rice without distillation, their diet ia more strengthening. 
The custom of drinking fermented lifpiors, prepared from 
rice without being distilled, seems peculiar to the Chinese 
and other tribes of the eastern race, and is never employed by 
such of the Hindus as drink, wlio always prefer the strongest 
spirits. Many of the Garos, and other rude tribes, preferred 
wine to brandy, which is never done by an Indian toper. 

Phe clotJiing of the Panikoch is made entirely by the 
women, which ia indeed the case with all the people of Kam- 
rup that at all adhere to old customs, 'fheir cloth is in 
general blue, dyed by themselves with Indigo, which they 
rear; and has msualiy red borders dyed with wild Morinda. 
The whole cloth is made of eotton of their own. rearing, and 
they may be considered as better clothed tiian the common 
Bengalese. Their huts are at least equally good with those 
of the Bengale.se, and are not raised on posts, like those of 
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most of the other rude tribea ; although this seems peculiar 
to the tribe of Porbot Joyar, for the huts of the other Pani- 
koch, that I stuv, ‘vrere raised on posts, and much more com¬ 
fortable. TIkj ]>eople of Porbot Joyar, however, had small 
sheds, raised high on posts, and on the old stumps of trees, 
to which they retired on the approach of wild elephants, 
which are their most formidable enemios. Their only arms 
are si>ears, and they xwe iron in their impleinents of agrt- 
cultiire, which is not the usual case in many of the parts of 
this district, that arc considered as more civilised. 

The Panikoch arC permitted to eat swine, goats, sheep, 
deer, huffaloes, rtunoceroses, fowls, and ducks, and they 
sometimes snare peacocks. They do not eat beef, and rf^ect 
dogs, cats, frogs, and snakes, whicii are used by some other 
of the wild tribes. They use tobacco and strong liquors; 
but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal with¬ 
out having odcred it to God. Their ideas of rank are diu- 
metncally opposite to those of the Hindus, and approucb 
nearer t(j those of Europeans. They consider that a man iS 
higher the more indulgence he gives to his^ appetite, and 
they acknowledge the superiority of the Guros as being 
eaters of beef; while they jtssume a precedence over the llaj- 
boncpsis, M'ho rejects most kinds ot animal food. 

The men are remarkably gallant, and have given the who e 
prciperty to the women, while these in rctvirn are exceedingly 
industrious, .spin, weave, plant, sow, brew, and m short do 
every ’.vork that is not above their strengtli, such as felling 
trees or the like. When a woman dies, the family property 
is divided among her daughters, and when a man marries, he 
^■oes to live with his wife’s mother, and obeys her orders and 
those of his wife. Marriages arc usually settled by the 
mothers of the parties, when these are young; but not with¬ 
out consulting their inclinations. Women, wlio happen to be 
unmarried after they have grown up, select a husband ac¬ 
cording to their own discretion, and after their husband s 
death they may marry again. The expense ot marriage is 
lieaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays 10 rs., while the 
boy's inothei’ gives only live. This large sum is expended on 
a feast, which is given to all the relations, and on the sacrifice 
of a fowl to their god, and by these the ceremony is com- 






pleted. Not above one peraoa in twenty of a mature age 
remaiiid unmarried. The people scent to be very short lived, 
as I saw none who had a grey hair. ’Girls, .who are .frail, 
can always procure their lover for a husband, Under such 
rule a man cannot of course be permitted fb take more wiv.es 
than onej nor are concubines tolerated, and if a in;ut is known 
to CO sunlit adultery he is fined bO rs. if liis family will not 
piiy this' enoi'mous sum, he is sold as a slave. A person, who 
cohabits with obe of another tiribe, nitmt pay a line of 5 or 
f> rs., and ho marriages pf such u nature are suffered. A 
woman is hot expected to destroy herself' at her husband’s 
funeral. On the contrary, being generally left with some 
property, a widow selects a young man for a husband. 

Xbe dead are kept two days, during which time the family 
laments, .and the kindred and neighbours assemble, eat, drink, 
dance, sing, and make merry. The body is then carried to 
the side of a river, and burned, and then every one bathes 
and returns to his usual occupation- A funeral co?ts 10 rs., 
as during the two days of mourning several swine must be 
.sacrificed to the nianee. 

This tribe pos-seases no sort of learning; but there are in 
it some persons, who are called Deosis, and who are sup¬ 
posed to know more than their neighbours of the manner in 
which the gods are to be pleased. Although the proper 
name of these persons in the Koch langmige is Deosi, as 
above mentioned, they ate frequently out of respect called 
Brahmans, and sometimes Dalai Lama, in fact any name that 
the Koch have heard is respectable. These persons are 
married, and work like other people. The office is not licre- 
d’tary, and each person is at liberty to employ whatever 
Deosi he pleases; but some one always assists at every 
sacrifice, and receives a share. 

The Koch offers sacrifices to the sun, moon and stars, and 
to the gods of tlte woods, hills and rivers; and every year, 
when they collect the first crops, they offer some of the first 
fruits and a fowl to their deceased parents;, calling to them by 
name, and clapping their hands. The Koch however do not 
seem to believe in a future state. 

Tlieir principal worship is paid to a god named Rislii, and 
to his wife Jago. Every year, at the end of the rainy season, 
a grand sacrifice to these deities is made by the whole tribe. 




and occasional sacrifices are offered in all cases of distress, 
Tliere are nq images. The people call on the bame of god 
and clap vitli their hands; for they have no drum, and in the 
worship of god noise seems to he considered by the hulk of 
mankind as absolutely necessary. Tlic blood of the sacrifiee 
is left for the deity^ while the votaries eat the meat. The 
Hindus, as usual say, that these people worship Sib and Par- 
boti, and accordingly I asked the question. The chief spokes¬ 
man, a very grave intelligent person said, that several Hindus 
had told him that Sib and Parboti were the same with Rtslii 
and Jago, which might very probably be the case for any 
thing which he knew to the contrary; but that for his part, 
he contented himself with praying to Kishi and Jago, as Ins 
fathers had done before him, I could not vrithout incivility avoid 
saying, that he was perfectly in the right; but this opinion 
was by no means agreeable to an elderly woman, ivho had 
before given several specimens of a great fltuency of speech. 
She declared, tliat she had at least as many gods as any of 
her neighbours, and that she prayed to every one that she 
met. She then run over the name of every god and Sokti of 
wliieh she had heard mention among the Bengalese, repeat¬ 
ing the same names two or three times, until she was quite 
out of breath, and then said, that she worshipped the whole of 
them. I was therefore compelled to pacify her by applauding 
her piety, so that we parted very good fnends. 

The Panikoch never apply to the officer a of government, 
but settle all their own disputes, and this is done by a council 
of tlie men alone, who submit only to their wives in the 
management of their domestic concerns, If a man incurs a 
debt or fine heavier than he can pay, he becomes a slave or 
mortgages himself, unless his wdfe cliooses to redeem him. 
The slave works for his master, and receives food and rai¬ 
ment. 

Such are the manners of the Panikoch, and sucli at one 
time, probably were nearly tlie manners of all the rude tribes 
of Kamrup, especially those of the Koch. According to the 
Yogini Tantra the worship of Kamakhya and of Sib, and the 
duty of frequenting places of pilgrimage were made public in 
the first century of the Christian ora, wdiicb, according to my 
idea of the subject, is at very littie distance from the reign of 
Bhogodotto. Indeed tliis prince is acknowledged tf) have 
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been the son of an infidel (Osur) avUo was the giiai’diaii of the 
temple of Kamakhya. Whether bis father Norok was a 
HindUi anti had penetrated into Kamrup, and introduced 
some degree of improvement^ I cannot pretend to any; but, 
so soon as the Koch become noted in tradition oi’ history, we 
find that they had adopted a priesthood called Kolita or 
Kolta. These possessed same learning, and hooks in the 
Bengalese language. According' to tradition the ancestor of 
the Boruya, one of this sacred order, and now one of the 
chief Zemindars of the district, procured this science in the 
following curious inanner. Kalidas, the celebrated poet was 
originally a very silly fellow; hut on a certain time, having 
been severely beaten by his wife, be retired to the woods, 
and prayed to Sorosw oti with such elFect, that the goddess 
bestowed on him a pot of holy water, by clriuking a little of 
which he w'as endowed with great wisdom and genius. For 
a.long time he preserved bis water by calling it poison, so 
that no person attempted to taste it; hot while he was on a 
pilgrimage to Kamakhya, the ancestor of the Bornya having 
been in great difficulties, intended to destroy his life, and 
took part of the supposed poison, by ivlncb he was immedi¬ 
ately inspired with wisdom and learning. Whether or not 
the Kolitas received any instruction from Kalidas it ivould 
be difficult to say ; but they no doubt had some science, 
and continued long to be the only spiritual guides of the 
Koch, and indeed in some places still retain by far the chief 
aiitl'.ority over that people. In Asam there are several reli- 
ious instructors (Gurus) of this class wdio have 10 or lt3,000 
pupils totally devoted to their service; and an insult offered 
to one of them by the late king of that country, hurled him 
from the throne of his ancestors, on which he never again 
would have sat, had not the strong arm of the Company 
been beid out in his favour. It is not therefore wonderful, 
that in the aceoimt of Asam, published in the second volume 
of the Asiatick Researches, the people of that country are 
said to be Asamians and Koltanians, the former the temporal 
lords, the latter the spiritual guides, and then perhaps still 
more powerful than even now, as at that time the princes 
were infidels (O&ur). What tenets the Kolitas, while inde¬ 
pendent of the Bx'ahmans professed, I have not been able 
to learn; but that they were not orthodox tliere can be 
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little doubt; as in the Yogim Tiintra, the Koch Hajo, the 
chief of the followers of the Eolitas^is plainly called a Mlech- 
ehho or barbarian. At this time however, the nation had in 
general fjetaken themselves to the plough, and the Kolitas 
could read the Bengalese language, and that seems at least to 
have been to frequent use. The po^ver of the Kolitas re¬ 
ceived severe blow by the introduction of the Kamrupi 
Brahmans by Vlsu the grandson of HaJo, who chose them 
as his guides in religion; and tlie Kolitas were under the 
necessity of following the example of their prince, and of 
receiving instruction (Upodes) from the sacred order. Still 
however, under the Brahmans, as I have said, they retain 
much power, and more than one of the princes of Vihar have 
rejected the Brahmans, and chosen to return to the guidance 
of the ancient priesthood. These persons have now entirely 
adopted the Itindu worship and customs, and are contented 
with being considered as pure Sudrns, an honour that is 
not conceded to them in any place, except wliere there are 
in great power. They therefore everywhere else endeavour 
to pass themselves as Kayosthos or scribes, and 1 have men¬ 
tioned, that probably all the Barondro Kayosthos are of this 
origin. The Kolitas liave not so far separated from the Koch, 
as to reject intermarriages, and Irequently honour a K.aj- 
bongsi by accepting the hand of his daughter; but in such 
cases the wife cannot presume to eat witli her haughty lord. 

The Kolitas and. most of their followers have taken the 
part of Krishno, and assume the title ot Bhokot, or Bliokto, 
that is worshippers, as being alone those who follow the true 
God, They have of late been very successful, and in Asam 
particularly have converted not only the sovereigns of that 
country, but many of the ignorant tribes of mountaineers, 
Garos, Rabhas, Mecb, &c. 

I have already said, that the Koch have assumed various 
designations and distinctions, according to the different de¬ 
grees of compliance, that they biive yielded to the Hindu 
law, and the different degree of restraint on their appetites, 
to which they have chosen to submit. In the parts of the 
district, where there are many other Hindus, and where the 
Hindu doctrine of purity and impurity has gained a complete 
ascendency, the highest of this tribe who in all things con¬ 
form to the Hindu doctrine, at least as moderated in severity 



to suit the temperament of Kainmp, are escU^sively ealled 
Rajljongsi i although T must allow, tliat all Rajbongsis are 
not Roch. Still havrevev by far the greater portion are of 
that tribe. In such parts persona only who degrade them¬ 
selves by carrying paliintjuins, arc called Koch, and tliose 
who are still favtlier eontaminatod by eiiting pork andTowls, 
and by catcbing fish, hie called Daoyi or Govol. Biit m 
other parts, where the Hindu doctrine has less prevailed, all 
are indiscriminately called Rajbongsis. 1 bus in the teriitory 
of Khungtaghat (Bisnee, R), belonging to ope of their very 
highest chiefs, ahnost every cultivator is called a Kajbongsi; 
but they are divided into^ two kinds, the Bhokot or wor¬ 
shippers, that is of Krishno, and the Goraini who eat pork and 
other abominable food, and who openly abandon themselves 
to strong liquors. These have exactly the same customs with 
the Dauyi of the vicinity of Ronggopoor, and of the Polyas 
of Diniijpoov, and probably retain the same customs, that 
\vere practised by the whole tribe before the time of Viswo 
Singho. Jt is on this account, that they seem to have been 
called Goramis or firmily persons, just as those in Europe, 
who retained the customs of their ancestors, were called Pa¬ 
gans, from living in retired villages, when their obstinate 
adlicrence to old customs came to be a term of reproach. 
These Goramis worship chiefly Kamakhya, who probably 
continued to be the chief deity of the tribe from the time of 
Bhogodotto, until that of Viswo Singho. In other parts 
again, such as in Asani, Nepal, and Bhutan, the whole tribe, 
except the Kolitas, is called Koch, from the Dororig Raja 
down to the lowest peasant that rears pigs or fowls- The 
whole persons of this tribe, every class included, and also all 
Rajbongsiis, wliose origin it would be now difficult to truce, 
may form about 18 per cent of the wdiole population of this 
district. 

The Kamnipi tribe of next importance is the Khyen. In 
my account of Dinajpoor, where there are a few, I was in¬ 
duced by the Pandit to class them as a tribe of tlie Maithilo 
nation. He was naturally led to this conclusion by observing 
that their Brahmans were of that country; but on coming to 
Knmrup, where the tribe is numerous, he learned-their his¬ 
tory, of which an account has been given in treating of the 
Komoteswor Rajas. They are the only tribe of Kamrup, 
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that the Brahmans of Bengal will admit to be pure sudras, 
which cleax'ly shows the great power, that their princes held ; 
for, except the Kamrupi Brahmans, no other person of the 
sacred order would drint water from the hand of tlie Vihar 
Baja, although they are in general willing to admit the divine 
origin of his family, and his own extraordinary sanctity. The 
Khyen of course observe the Hindu law in all its purity. In 
the same mountainous tract east from Bengal, from whence I 
suppose the Koinoteswor Rajas to have come, ia a tribe the 
name of which a Bengalese would write exactly in the same 
manner, as he does that of the tribe of Kamrup. Some ac¬ 
count of it may be found in the account given of A,va by 
Colonel S^'mes, and in a paper of mine in the third volume of 
the Asiatic Researches. I should have supposed, that these 
two tribes had a common origin, were Kiayn or Khyen the 
name that those in Ava give to themselves; but it is merely 
a name given to them by the people of Ava (Myamraa) and 
little or no reliance can therefore be placed on the identity 
of soinids. The Khyen in this district may amount to 8000 
families. 

The Tiubbas constitute a tribe of Kamrup, which is chietiy 
confined to the parts of this district, that lie towards its 
eastern extremity; but tliere it contains a large proportion of 
the inhabitants, and may amount to 2000 families. The 
Rabbas are divided into two kinds, the Pads and Rongda- 
niyas. The former, who are the most numerous, have 
adopted the language of Bengal, and cultivate with the 
plough. The latter retain their original language, of which 
a specimen is given in the vocabulary.* It has in some in¬ 
stances a similarity to the original language of the Koch. 
The term Pati, given to those who have adopted the language 
of Bengal implies little, as iiaving been degraded. Rven these 
still retain the original customs of the tribe, have in no sort 
adopted the Hindu doctrine, and intermarry with those who 
still retain their native dialect. 

The Rabbas seem to have been divided into different 
branches, Blngga, Ringga, and Rabha, and the last subdivi¬ 
sion being tlie most important, its name has been communi- 



• Tills vocabulary is at the Library of the East India House f but it is 
too extended to be priuted in this work. 
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cated to the whole. In eating and drinking, the customs of 
the Rablma are entirely the same with those of the Panikoch, 
only that they are more addicted to intoxication, and use 
hemp for that purpose. Their funeral ceremonies are also 
nearly the same, only the tnourning of the family of the de¬ 
ceased, and the feasting of the neighbours lasts sijt days in 
place of two. The ground work of their religion is also the 
same with tliat of the Panikoch ; but they have added consi¬ 


derably to the superstructure. lUshi is their chief or most 
powerful deity, and he is considered as very old, and has a 
wife named Charipak. These two gods are supposed to live 
in heaven (Rongkorong). By the orders of Rishi a deity, 
named Takijobra, made this world ; but he is not an object 
of worship. Every Rahha, who has the means, should once 
a year sacrifice a hog to Riahi, and a goat to Charipak, and 
at the same time he should make offerings of rice liquor and 
flowers; but as such a sacrifice costs 15 rs’, many content 
themselves with performing tliis duty once in two or three 
years. There is no image of any of these Gods. 

One of the terrestrial deities, Dhormong, who pre.sides 
over Cliorehachu, a very loffy mountain, that terminates the 
Garo hills towards the north-east, has been elevated, both by 
Rabbas and Garos, into a personage of great conse<|ueiice, 
and is supposed to be the common inilictor of all evils. In 
common cases, such as sickness, the people content llmm- 
selves with making an offering of any kind to this god, and 
do this in any wood near their house ; but in great cala¬ 
mities, such as a long continued drouth, that threatens famine, 
the people ascend Choreliaen, where there is a large rock 
called Gorong, that is supposed to represent the God ; and 
before this rude emblem they, offer a black goat. The 
Rabhas also have adopted the w'orsiiip of the village deities, 
and those which they endeavour to appease by sacrifices are, 
Mohes, Dhonopal, Kakhal, Thakur, Sonaray, and Ruparay, 
all males, and Siivoehoni and Chondi, both females. They 
seem to have no knowledge of a, future state, and when they 
wish to swear, they say, such or such a god hears what I say, 
and will punish nie,nf I speak falsehood. In such eases, they 
may be most believed, when they invoke the name of Rjslu; 
but, in general, they are considered as not strict adherers to 
the truth. 
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The persons among who have coimnitted to memory 

the prayers, which are offered to Rishi, are called Roja, the 
appellation given by the Bengalese to all those who pretend 
to cure diseases by incantation. In each village of Ilabhiis 
are one or two Rojas, who pray at every sacrifice to Rishi, 
and on each occasion receive a piece of cloth, one-fourth of 
the hog, and some of the liquor. Any person, who chooses 
to learn the form of prayer, which is called Uialu Tatita, 
may become a Roja, The principal difference between the 
Rabhas and Panikoch arises from the mode of succession, 
and the rank of the women. 

When a man dies, his sons divide the property. The 
eldest receives a larger share than the others, and is bound 
to pay a larger share of any debt, that the parent may have 
incurred. The sons take care of any dependent female, 
that there may he left; but these are very few; the xvidow, 
unless very old, can immediately procure a man, who will 
keep her, and the daughters are always in request. If a 
man dies without sons, the whole of his property goes to his 
brothers, or other male relations, on whom the females, both 
widows and daughters, are left entirely dependent. 

Girls are usually married at the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, and are sometimes older than their husbands, and 
«ven at such tender ages parents do not insist on marrying 
their children, without consulting their inclination ; neither 
is an unmarried woman of 20 disgraced or unmarriageable, 
and at such an advanced age courtship is tolerated. A 
young woman, who should have a bastard child by any per¬ 
son except a Rabha, would incur great censure; but would 
not be unmarriageable; and her offence would be expiated 
by a fine and entertahmient. A Rabha cannot marry a 
str-ange w’ornaii; and, if his wife has a connection with 
a strange man, he must expiate her crime at a considerable 
expense. If the adulterer has been a Rabha, a hog and a 
little liquor are suffieient. The Rabha women however are 
recktmed infinitely more ehaste, than the ueighbouring Hin¬ 
dus, and few offences of this nature occur. Widows are per¬ 
mitted to live with widowers as a superior kind of concubines ; 
and even a man, who has a virgin spouse, may share bis af¬ 
fections with a widowj and the children by her are not dis¬ 
graced ; but this is usually avoided, the squabbling of the 
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women under such circumstances being intolerable. A. 
Kabila may marry as far as seven wives, and give each a hut, 
and these being all of the same rank, and having nothing to 
object to each other, their disputes may be possibly endured j 
it is very rare, bowever, that a Rabha ventures upon more 
than one wife at a time. The marriage is accompanied by a 
sacrifice of fowls,- and ofFerings of liquor to lUshi, And by 
a feast given to the relations and friends. It cannot cost 
le.ss than 30 rs., and the richest do not spend more tlian 40. 
Tiie man or his father, is at the wliole expense; but gives 
nothing to the p.arents of the girl. Divorce ia allowed on no 
account. 

No Rabha learns to read and write. All their w'oraen 
weave, and the men may follow any profession; but they 
chiefly confine themselves to agriculture, and the cutting ot 
timber. The Kabhas have no hereditary chiefs; but all 
transgressions against their ciistorus are punished by assem¬ 
blies of the people. For justice they have recourse to the 
officers of government. They are a strong race of men; but 
uncommonly timid. 

The Kachharis form a tribe, of which a few families are 
settled in two eastern divisions of this district, and a great 
many in the lower lulls of Bhotan, and in Asam, Indeed 
they allege, tliat their prince was sovereign of that country, 
w'hcn it was invaded by its present rulers; and he still re¬ 
tains the sovereignty of a considerable extent of hilly country 
south from Asam, anti east from Silhet (Cachar K). It is 
perhaps from this territory, that they derive the name usually 
given to them; for my informants say, that the proper name 
of the people is Boro. Although long separated from their 
prince, and scattered through dominions of more powerful 
sovereigns, tliey allege, that they still retain their loyalty, 
and every year contribute to give him support. Each family, 
wherever settled, gives from one to five rs., which are col¬ 
lected by persons regularly deputed from Kachhar the num¬ 
ber of families in this district may be about 1200. 

The nature of their language may be seen in the voca¬ 
bulary, It is never wn’itten; but a few persons have 
learned to read and write the Bengalese, which may be 
considered as the learned language of Kamrup. The cus- 
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toms, of the Ivachhax’is a good deal resemble those of the 
Rabhas ; but they have made some more progress in the arts. 
Part only indeed use the plough, and part still adhere to the 
hoe; but they have not only some men of letters, tliat is who 
can read and write; but also merchants, goldsmiths, hlack- 
siniths, coppersmiths and carpenters, and every woman weaves. 
Their manner of eating and drinking is the same with that 
of the Panikoch, and they burn the dead. 

A mans’ property after his death is divided equally among 
his sons by virgin wives; or, if lie lias none such, among his 
sons by widowhood or unmarried concubines ; but his brothers 
succeed in preference to his wives or daughters, who are 
left entirely at the mercy of the men. Sons by concubines, 
if there are sons by wives, receive nothing, except by will or 
donation.^ The Kachharis are excommunicated, if they marry 
a woman of a tribe, which they consider low, such as a 
Habba; but they w'ould willingly accept the daughter of a 
Rajbongsi, They cannot marry any relation either by father 
or mother. A man may marry seven wives, but no more, and 
many have in fact two or three ; but in general one is 
enough, all hough each is allowed a separate hut. A married 
woman, who commits adultery with n person of rank, ia 
not divorced ; but, if a woman married, single, or widow, 
has connection with a man of a low tribe, she is excommu¬ 
nicated. Boys are usually married at l.'J or 16 years of age, 
nnd girls at about 10, and the whole matter is arranged by 
the parents, before the parties are informed. If a girl cannot 
procure a husband so soon, she is not disgraced, even should 
she have a child when in waiting, and at SO very few remain 
nmnarrieil. The parents of the girl receive 30 rs., and the 
whole expense, which may amount to about f'iO more, is de- 
i'rayed by the parents of the boy. The marriage is cele¬ 
brated by a feast, where there is plenty of drink, and a hog 
is killed as a sacrifice to the goddess Jangkhana. 


* The Ituvs of legitimacy relative t« property ami rank are sn.various 
and complex in diflerent .parts of India that it has heeii deemed neces- 
Biiry to preserve u great, deal' of Dr, ISachatian’s reinuvka on marriage, 
ami the posiiion in which cliilctren stand to their parents in the eye of 
the law, which in India chiefly depends oil custom.— lil«. - ■ . 
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The chief deity of the Kachhans is Sijuj who lives in 
heaven, who ci*eated the world, and who has a wife Moy- 
nong. Offerings of fowls, liquor and fruit are made to Siju, 
and of fruit to Moynong. The Kaceharis have no images of 
these Gods, but the people of Bhofan, Avho also worship 
them, have images. Agrong is a male deity, to whom offer¬ 
ings are made in the open air, and at .my place, in order to 
prevent disease, famine, and the attachs of wild beasts. At 
the Kfija’s house there is a temple of brick dedicated to this 
divinity. Besides these gods, which seem to be those, that 
are proper to the tribe, the Kachharis pray to any other, that 
come in their way; but they believe neither in witchcraft 
(Jadu,) nor in devils (Blmts). They think, that Siju punishes 
perjurers with disease, death, or some other evil, and theie- 
fore use much solemnity in their oaths. They raise a small 
heap of earth, wdiich they call Sijii, make an offering before 
it, fast a whole day, and then touch the heap of earth, while 
they deliver the oath. They have no knowledge of a future 
state. 

They consider the Kolitas as their spiritual guides, yet 
I cannot learn, that these persons give them any instruction, 
nor do any thing farther, than to accept some annual presents. 
Each village chooses a person called an Achar, who punishes 
all tliose who transgress estabUshed customs, and who per¬ 
forms some ceremonies afc marri.ages and funerals; but pos¬ 
sesses no form of prayer like the Kojas of the Rabhas. 

Tlie Kachharis, tliat I saw, were stout men ; but re¬ 
markably stupid and timorous; even brandy could scarcely 
give courage to the person who accompanied me, while the 
Pandit procured the words of his language. 

The Mech are a tribe of Kamrup, that appear to have 
been once more numerous, than they are at present, and to 
have undergone great changes. A large district, Meclipara, 
derives its name from having been tlteir abode; but there 
the whole have disappeared, and, it is to be presumed, that 
they assumed the title of Rajbongsi, when Viswo tshigho, the 
son of a Mech’s wife, became sovereign of the country, and, 
being ashamed of his barbarous ancestors, discovered that 
he wms the son of a God. In Mechpara, however, and the 
territory adjacent towards the west, there are a good many 
families of a tribe called Kuri, w-ho are said to have originally 
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beenMech; but^ ultliough they Imve adopted the language of 
Bengal, and some of the Hindu customs, they have not been 
able to wean themselves so completely as the Kajbongsjs 
fi'om their impurities, and are not therefore permitted to 
assume this name, as tliey live in a part, where the Hindu 
customs prevail. Near the wTst bank of the Brohmoputro 
are a good many Mech, wlio have exactly the same customs 
aa the Kuri, and who are not ashamed of their original name. 
A few families of the Mech, who, as the Hiii'dus would say, 
continue to wallow in all their impurity, frequent the woods 
of this district towards the borders of Nepal and Bhotanj 
but the tribe forms a chief part of the population in all the 
territory between Viiiar and the mountains; especially near 
Dalimkoth and Lukidwar. I procured no account of their 
customs ; but am informed by a person who knows them 
well, and wlio is descended either from the Mcch Herya or 
the God Sib, that they difter very little from those of the 
Kacchari, and that Slju is also their principal deity. In the 
vocabulary wilt be secti a specimen of their language taken 
from one wlio lives in the N. w. part of the district, whom I 
found to be a most strenuous worshipper of Bacchus. Tn- 
eiuding the Knri and Mech, both rude and civilized, there 
may be in this district about COO families. 

In the same vicinity are about twenty families of a rude 
tribe called Nepcha, who have nearly similar manners, but 
for the present I have deferred taking any account of them, 
as they form a numerous class on the frontier of I’uraiiiya, 
where I hope next year to visit them. As they eat pork and 
beef, botli Hindus and Moslems agree in considering them 
as quite abominable. 

Near Linggimari are perhaps sixty hnnllies of Hajong, 
wlio are the original inhabitants of the adjoining territory of 
Koroyivari, and whose chief was lately its proprietor. Their 
number being very small, I shall pass them over, by stating, 
that in tliis district at least, they have adopted entirely the 
language of Bengal, but continue to delight in all the im¬ 
purities of the Pati liubhas. Their cliief however, whose 
ancestors had long possessed the territory, pretended to be 
a Rajbongsi, and observed some sort of decency. He neither 
eatg pork nor fowls, nor does he publicly drink strong liquors, 
and he receives instruction, (Upodes), from a Brahman, His 



estate was lately purchased in the name of the Raja of 


Yihai*. 

In tills district perhaps, i^OO families ofGuvos still remain; 
Imt of late rapid encroachments have been made on this 
simple people by the inhabitants of thq plains. Some of 
them herb, and a great many in Asam, have been weaned by 
the Kolitas from eating beef, and even those wlio liave been 
received into the castes of the Hindus. Wlmt I have to say 
concerning them, i shall reserve, until I treat of the nations 
bordering on this district. 

If we exclude the Dam fishermen, or Nodiyal, from the tribes 
of Kami up, which I doubt cannot be ilone with propriety, 
the only tribe of that country, which seems to have had a sepa¬ 
rate profession, is the Hira, or potters, of whom in tire eastern 
quarter of the district there are perhaps 600 families. They 
are considered as a very impure tribe; but do not keep 
swine, and they are very rude in their art, having no wheel 
for forming their ware. I now proceed to treat of the 
manners adopted by the Hindus of this district; but for 
many particulars, especially belonging to the tribes of Ben¬ 
gal, I must refer to my account of Oiuii.i[)oor. 

The Barondro Karin and Baidik Brahmans of Bengal, 
and the other Hindus from that country, observe the rules 
of purity and ceremony as in their own country; only it is 
not lawful to use in their ceremonies the grass called Kus, 
{Poa cynosuroides), and in its stead is used the Kese, 
which is the sacred grass of Kamrup. The reason assigned 
for this is, that the five sons of Fandu never penetrated so 
far, and that the country is therefore impure. 

Ttie Maithilos and Kamvupi Brahmans, and their fol¬ 
lowers, especially the former, allow themselves many liberties 
in eating, and use a great deal of meat, many of the Kamrupis 
eat ducks and pigeons, and the Maithilos even use castrated 
goats, although the last cannot be olFered in sacrifice: but 
this is not allowed in the Yogiiii Tantra, wliich extends its 
indtilgenee only to the two former. 

Many pure Hintlus, and even Brahmans, intoxicate them¬ 
selves with opium, hem]) is not so commonly in use. Many 
of the Maithilos avow openly, that their worshi]) is accom¬ 
panied by the drinking of liquor, and afterwards they do 
not retire, until sober, but mix in company. Many of the 


FUNERAL AND MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

Rarhis and Barondros of tlie sect of Sokti worship in the 
same mannerj but while intoxicated, they have the sense to 
avoid being seen. 

Tlie funeral ceremonies are nearly the same as in Bengal, 
only the mourning (Sraddho), is not by one half so expensive. 
The ceremony to a poor man will cost only from two to 
five 1 upe.e.s. Among the Brahmans of Bengal, there is no 
Moruiporas to perform any funeral ceremony over a dead 
Siidva; but to the higher Sudras they give in writing, a 
form of prayer; which any of the relations may read on the 
occasion. The Maithilos and Kamrupis are not ^:o scrupulous; 
but read prayers at the funerals of the chief Sudras, and are 
not disgraced by their condescension. 

None of the Kamrupis nor Maithilos enjoy privileges in 
marriage, like the KuUus of Bengal; but are sought after in 
matches according to their Avealth and learning. The proper 
liiw of Kamrnp allows no woman to be married after the age 
of puhertyj and the higher classes comply, but many girls of 
the loAver tribes do not procure husbands until between 
16 and 20 years of age. In such cases restraint is in general 
not expected, and parents are seldom at the pains to watch. 
Nor is a child by a person of the same caste any considerable 
unpediment to the girls procuring a husband. The marriages 
are not near so expensive as in Bengal proper, and a Kam- 
rupi or Maithilo Brahman can be very well married for 40 or 
50 rupees, and even a Rarhi ovBarondro may he here married 
for lOO. Kamrupi-Brahman parents never take money for 
their daughters, the Maithilos and llajbongsis do; and, if 
the girl is very handsome, they sometimes receive more than 
defrays their wiiole expense. There are in Kainrup no 
Ghotoks, w'ho preserve pedigrees, and make up marriages, 
nor does any person live by this employment. The Maithilo 
and Kainrupi-Brnhmans are content with one wife at a time, 
and do not publicly keep concubines* The Rajbongsi of 
high rank marry several wives, and without danger to their 
caste, may keep any kind of concubine. 

By the law of Kamrup, two kinds of concubine are per¬ 
mitted. A Rajbongsi widow may become a Kain, which is 
usually translated by the fliiidustani word Nekah; but 
here the contract is not accompanied by any religious or civil 
ceremony. The parties may separate whenever either 
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pleases, and the children cannot be married to persons of 
the father’s rank, in respect to dignities and riches ; but they 
may be married to children of pure birth^ who, in other 
points, happen to be greatly inferior. 

A Rajbongsi girl, who has never been married, may live 
with a man as a concubine, and is called Konyapatro. There 
is no religious ceremony at the unionj but an entertainment 
is given to render the contract notorious. These women are 
more respected than the widowed concubines, and living with 
them is considered as more honourable for the men. The 
children by such connections can more I’cadily be married 
than the children of widowed concubines; but the mothers 
being generally low women the rank of the children is af¬ 
fected. The Konyapatro cannot be turiied away, and she 
can marry no person except her keeper. It is auk! that ac¬ 
cording to the original custom of Kamrup, the whole chil¬ 
dren thus born of a Konyapatro, might at any time be ren¬ 
dered legitimate by a subsequent marriage, and that among 
the low'cr Kajbongsis this is still sometimes practised. The 
two parents, being poor, wait until their children grow up to 
enable thorn to defray the expense of the ceremony. Since 
the introduction of the Bengalese manners, however, such 
economy has become rare, and the higher class of llajlvong- 
sis declaim against its impropriety, nor will they snifer any 
person to marry a Konyapatro after she has borne a child. 

Premature marriage is considered so necessary to Hindu 
ideas Of propriety, that even the unfortunate children, who 
are bought for prostitution, are married with all due ceremony 
to a plantain tree, before the age when they would be defiled 
by remaining single. 

Among the Kajbongsis an unmarried woman who has had 
a child, must either live with her first lover or is considered 
only as a Kain, so that she is reduced to the rank of a wi- 
dow ed concubine. It is only persons who have no Brahman 
as an instructor, and whose chin a barber will not condescend 
to smooth, that are permitted to marry girls, who, without 
any sort of contract have allowed themselves to depart from 
the rules of chastity; but persons of this kind form perhaps 
one-half of the Kamrupi Hindus. 

The widows of Kamrup are permitted to burn themselves 
with the bodies of their husband, or even to throw- them- 




selves into a pit filled with fire, along with any thing that be¬ 
longed to him; hut iieitlier practice is at all common, and in 
the course of a year not above tlirec or four widows are sa¬ 
crificed in the whole district, exclusive of Bottriohazari; but 
every year on that estate alone four or five widows usually 
burn themselves. The very lowest castes, such as the Chon- 
dal, sometimes perform the ceremony. Very few widoAvs 
have been known to join the prostitutes. 

In Kainvnp thei'e seems to have been little or no distinction 
of castes from profession, and each caste, or rather tribe, 
practised all the arts, w'hich were known in the country. 
They were farmers, traders, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, car¬ 
penters, extractors of oil, potters, weavers, dyers, artificial 
fiovver makers, preparers of tobacco, brickhiyers, Avorkers in 
bamboo, parciters of rice, and preparers of curds ; but they 
had not the art of shaving, or washing, or blenching, of 
Avorking in leather, or of making paper, sweetmeats, butter, 
or Glii. All these arts seem to have been unknown, and now 
are entirely followed by strangers, while the old arts are in 
general jiractised inditferently by all. The basket-makers, 
however, of Bengal, being a very 16av tribe, none of the 
Kamrupis will make these for sale. In all the remote parts 
the arts of weaving and dying seem to have been exclusively 
practised by women, as is the case in Ava; but now the ex¬ 
ample of the Bengalese has induced many Rajbongsi men to 
confine their labours to the shuttle, lor vvhicli rvotnen appear 
to be much better fitted. The potters of ICainrup seem to 
have been unacquainted Avith the lathe, and formed their 
Vessels merely by kneading. There can be little doubt that 
in a short period of years, the doctrine of caste will be fully 
extended to trades, although us yet it has made little pro¬ 
gress, except Avliere tlie arts AAxre unknown. The artists of 
Bengal being better workmen, will gradually spread, and the 
example of the.se will, I Iaua'c no doubt, be followed. 

The sect of Sakto prevails most commonly among the 
Brahmans and Kayosthos, and most of the Sudras are Avor- 
shippers of Vishnu; but the last Raja of \ihar having 
adopted the worshij) of Sakto, many peojile on his estate in 
this district have followed his example. All persons, how¬ 
ever, except the very Goswamis, offer sacrifices to the Soktis 
when in distress. 





In this district there are many villages wliicli have no De- 
vata, or village god. Still such objects of worship are very 
numerous, and in my account of each division I have men¬ 
tioned those that are most common. Few or none ot them 
have Pujaris, or officiating priests, each man’s Purohit at¬ 
tends at tiic sacrifices that are offered. I am informed that 
aceoviling to the Rahunondon in his treatise called Ivritiyo 
tottwo, V'yas gave orders that after the 25f)0t.h year of the 
Koliyugo, that is to say a long time after his deatli, the 
Gramdevatas should lose ail their power. If Vyas g'live any 
.such order, it is a pretty clear proof that during his life he 
could not venture to make such an encroachment on the re¬ 
ligion common in the country at the time; for I have no 
doubt that these Gramdevatas are the gods that were ori¬ 
ginally worshipped in the country while its inhabitants were 
still mde tribes. Before Vyas, in rny opinion, Gautama had 
attempted to make a similar reform; but that teacher had no 
more success than Vyas, and the Gramdevatas continue not 
only to be w'orshipped in almost every village of India; but 
in Bengal their worship has even become that which is most 
prevaltmt among the Eiahmans; for no one can deny that 
Kali is a Gramdevata, and Kali is the grand object of the 
Sokti worsihip. Indeed .ill the female Gramdevatas are con¬ 
sidered as different forms of the same deity; but this ap¬ 
pears to me a kind of philosophical refinement which is often 
introduced in order to conceal the glaring difficulties of po¬ 
pular doctrines. Fake from a pagan deity the name and 
attributes and there remains nothing, nor can I discover any 
circumstance common to the horrid Kali .ind the gentle Ka¬ 
ma khyn, by which a common nature can be inferred. 

In this district the Chorokpuja is not performed at the 
same season as at Calcutta, or as in Binajpoor. Here it is per¬ 
formed on any day of the months Chaitro, Vaisakh, J.iishto, 
Ahsar, or Si ahon; but it is most usually performed on the 
last day of Chaitro, which is the only day on which it can be 
performed at Calcutta in honour of Sib, Here, as in Binaj¬ 
poor, it is never performed in the honour of any other God ; 
but at Calcutta, it is often perfoviiied in tlie honour of Bliormo 

Raja, a judge of the infernal regions. 

The same aversion to take an oath that exists in Bengal, 
prevails here also among all the higher ranks of Hindus, and 
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tliere soems to be a similar want of knowledge concerning a 
future life. 

Althoiigb, as I have mentioned, some of tlie most essential 
ceremonies are attended with a more moderate expense than 
in many parts of Bengal, yet the Hindus are at more charge 
in religion than ttie Moslems, which will probably occasion 
the more rapid increase of the latter in the natural way of 
propagation, as the Muhammedan families will have greater 
means of subsistence. In this district the profits of the 
Guru are less than those of the Pnrohit. 

The Pandit Brahmans of Bengal are Gurus for all the 
others of tlie Soldi sect, and for the highest of the Sudras of 
the sect of Sokti. The few of the lower tribes of Bengal 
who follow this Sokti w'orship are instructed hy the Vprno 
Brahmans that are their Purohits. The Brahmans of Mai- 
thilo and the Kamrupis are not digraced by acting as Gurus 
for Kliyen or Bajbongsis ; although in Dinajpoor none but a 
Vorno wmidd give these last instruction (TJpodee). 

In the aecount of the different divisions 1 have mentioned 
the chief Gurus, who preside over the worshippers of 
Vishnu, that form by far the most numerous class of Hindus 
in this district. In the parts west from the Chhnnnokosh the 
Goswamis of Bengal have secured a large proportion of 
these, and ICungjokisor of Ronggopoor has by far the most 
extensive pnisdiction. He and the others frequently travel 
through their respective districts and. give Upodes to very 
high and pure person-ages. Tor lower persons of pure bii th 
they employ Odhikari Brahmans, that is proprietors? for 
these pastors have a property in their flock, and may gain 
14 or 15 rupees a mouth, besides what they give to the 
Guru. It must be observed that there are two kinds of Od¬ 
hikari Brahmans. Some are proprietors of a flock of people, 
whom they guide; the others are proprietors of a temple 
and image" of God. The first in this district are not much 
disgraced, and although not called Pandits, which is confined 
to the Sokti sect, are more respected than the Visboyis, wdio 
have accepted of the service of men. The Odhiharis, who 
are proprietors of a temple are as much respected as the 
Vishoyi, if they keep a Pujari to perform the drudgery of 
the God; but if they degrade themselves by acting in this 
manner no Vishoyi will marry in their families. 
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The Goswami# for the lower castes, and even for the Raj- 
bongsis, employ Sudra instructofs, partly Vaishnov, and 
partly Khyen and Ilajbongsis, and such persona may dear 
seven or eight rupees a month, besides what they give to the 
Guru. In this district the Vaishnovs thus employed are 
usually called Vairagis, although totally diiFerent from the 


Vairagis of the west of India, and the greater part of them 


are even married men. Many Ilajbongsis, and a few Khyen 
also, have separated from the vulgar, and are employed to 
instruct the followers of the Goswamis, Their office is here¬ 
ditary, and they also are called OdhikariSj The Goswami of 
course shares in the proiits of all these subordinates j but it 
ia not supposed that Kungjokisors profit from this district 
exceeds 500 rs. a month ; the family, however, possess other 
jurisdictions and property. In some parts the Goswamis 
entrust the collection of their dues to persons called Fauz- 
dars, who have under their authority deputies called Chhori- 
burdars, and account to him for what they receive; in others 
they rent the collection to Izaradars, all these persons are 
mere laymen, have Persian titles for their offices, and take 
no share in the instruction of the people. In other parts the 
Goswami entrusts the collection of his dues to those, who are 
his deputies in performing the sacred office. 

In the w'estorn parts, however, a considerable encroach¬ 
ment has been made on the rights of the sacred order by 
some persons of the medical tribe, who are called Sorfcar 
Thakitr. 

In the parts of the district, which were subject to Ponkhyit 
Raja, and in Asam, the plan differs a good deal, except 
where some eiieroacbments have been made in Bahirbondo 
and Bhitorbondo; but even there the eastern Gurus retain 
some of their power, as is also, in a small degree, the case in 
Vihar proper, and in the part of the district west from the 
old Tista. In these Eastern regions the Bbokot, or wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, are much more subjected to their Gurus, 
who are called Mohajona or persons of great w^ealth, a title 
usually given to merchants. They are also called Moha- 
purushor, great men. Many of them are Kamnipi Brahmans ; 
but the greater part, and those who have the greatest num¬ 
ber of followers are Kolitas. These instructors have large 
thatched halls, were they reside, and instruct their pupils 
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(Sishyo), and many of these ahvaysa attend tlie Guru, and 
woi’k for their mutual support, while others remain in general 
at home, take care of their families, and only attend oc¬ 
casionally for instruction. In, order to assist ihcpi in the 
care of the numerous dock, which many of these great men 
possess, they employ deputies to reside in places, that are 
chiefly convenient for the instruction of such, as family con¬ 
cerns prevent from a due attendance on the chief. These 
are called Med is, and are attended in the same manner as 
tlteir masters, but by smaller riiimberg; and they also con¬ 
tribute to his support and power. 

Among the Gurus of Kamrup, both Brahmans and Kolitas, 
who instruct the people in the worship of Vislinu, there 
has arisen no less than four schisms, of ^vhich I could give no 
account, when treating of the schisms of the Brahmans, be¬ 
cause two of them have arisen from the influence of Kolitas. 
Tlie doctrines, from whence these schisms have arisen, are 
called paths (Pontlia), and the first had been pointed out by 
Cliaitonyo, a Baidik Brahman of Sri hotto, and seems to have 
been that, which was followed, when the doctrine was 
originally introduced into Kamrup. In my account of Ditiaj- 
poor, 1 have mentioned this person’s history. Not contented 
with this path Damodor, a Brahman of Kamrup, pointed out 
another, and many endeavour to find their way to heaven by 
his rout; but two Kolitas, Songkorclev and Madhovdev, have 
persuaded many, that the paths, whicli they have discovered, 
are ixtorc advantageoiia. I have not learned exactly the 
difterences of doctrine, on which these schisms are founded ; 
but the followers of Chaltonyo are called Vaishnov, and the 
residences of their Gurus are culled the house of God 
(Thitkurvnri), or palace (Bat); while the followers of the other 
tliree pa tins are called Bhokot, and their residence is called 
Chhotro, or umbrella. 

These Mohajons, and their assistants the Medis, seem to 
give themselves more trouble llian usual in the instruction of 
their followers. They not only teach them a form of prayer 
(lipodes), but seem in some measure to preach. Assembling 
40 or 00 of their gcliolars, they instruct them in their duty, 
and read some books, which were composed by their great 
doctors, and which consist chiefly in extracts from the 
B hag wot translated into the vulgar language of Kamrup. 
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The other Gurus, aa usual in India, content themselves with 
giving a short exhortation, at the time when they teach the 
form of prayer. This superior attention is probably the 
reason, wliy the preachers ot the Tast have ucc^uired so much 
power over their flocks, and also has been the cause of their 
success in converting many of the rude tribes. 

The number of people in the tribes, upon whom no sort 
of impression has been made by the Brahmans, is very 
inconsiderable, and in the Appendix, are included under 
the general name of Asurik, strictly signifying persons 
who have no god, that is who worship gods different from 
those of the Hindus and Moslems, each of whom now ac¬ 
knowledges, that the other has a law. If indeed I had in¬ 
cluded all the low castes, who receive no instruction from 
Fakirs, Brahmans or persons employed under this priesthood, 
such as the Pati Rabhas, Dauyi, Gorami Rajbongsis, Bede, 
Jagis, &c. &c., I should have increased the number of 
Asurik to a very considerable proportion of the wbote, that 
do not profess to follow the Koran; hut among the Hindus 
I have included all those, that have adopted the language of 
Bengal, and have thus separated themselves from the persons, 
who by both Hindus and Moslems are considered as little 
better than brutes in the shape of men; (see account of Asam 
in the 2nd volume of the Asiatic Researches.) 

The Purohits, or priests who perform the ceremonies of 
religion in Karnrup have much more profit, than those who 
instruct the people. The Pandits of Bengal act as Purohits 
for all pure Hindus of that country above the rank of trades¬ 
men, and generally understand more or less of Saiigskiita j 
but many of thtun, wlio are called Dosokorma, know very 
little more than to be able to read it, and their science con¬ 
sists in knowing how the 10 most usual ceremonies ought to 
be conducted. Still lower are some Brahmans called merely 
Purohits, who have little or no learning more than \ ornos, 
and officiate for the lower castes of pure Hindus. The 
Brahmans of Bengal do not act as Purohits for any Kamrupi 
tribe and the whole profit of that flock is still enjoyed by the 
Maithilos and Kamrupis, These abstain from assisting the 
low castes, such as the Rajbongsis who still retain their im¬ 
pure customs, and who form j of the whole, and Dauyi, 
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Koch, bearers of the palanquin and the like; but have ex¬ 
tended their care to many of the tradesmen of Bengal, who 
have settled in Kamrup, 

AH the Bralmians of Bengal settled here have sense enougli 
to continue in the society of women ; but several of the 
Maithilos and Kamrupia have gone to Benares (Varanosi), 
and have relinquished the world (Dondi). Some of the 
Brahmans of Kamrup, wlio are spiritual guides (Mohajoris) 
in the eastern parts of the district, have deserted their wives, 
without however becoming Doarlis, and are merely called 
persons without a family (Udasin), 

Separation from the pleasures of the w'orld not being adapted 
to the constitution of Kamrup, three classes of Brahmans 
dedicated to God have come from the west of India ; but as 
they seem to meet with less attention, their number is smaller 
tlmn in Oinajpoor, and one of them has liad little or no suc¬ 
cess in supporting the pious resolution of his profession- The 
most numerous, by far, are the Sonijyasis of Songkor 
Acharyo’s congregation (Soniproda); but only two convents 
(Akras) pretended to abstain from worldly affairs, and in 
my account of Sonnyasikata I had occasion to mention 
the submission, which one of these has made to the power 
of the flesh. The others are keen merchants and farmers, 
and one convent (Akrn) has purchased a considerable 
estate. These merchants do not presume to beg; but 
are occasionally visited by more regular brethren from the 
west, who give tliem instruction, and receive their charity. 
ISo merchants seem to be more successful, as in every part 
of the north of India they have numerous brethren, that 
lend each other mutual assistance. The traders are little, 
if at all, respected ; but considerable respect is slvown to 
such as live in their Akras, rent laud, and cultivate by means 
of those wlio are rewarded by a share of the crop. 

Tile men dedicated to God, and belonging to tim Sri Som- 
proda, or congregation of Kamannj Acharyo, are called 
llamayits. They are not so numerous as theSonnyasis; but 
their conduct is very correct. I have already given an ac¬ 
count of the manner in wdiich they live. The manner of life 
and conduct of those called ISfimayit, belonging to the Souok- 
soinproda, are nearly the same, and they are equally respected. 
Their number is very small. The whole convents (Akras) 
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of the two orders may amount to £8. The Sudraa of Bengal 
dedicated to the service of God^ here as in Dinajpoor, are 
called Vaishnom, and in general I may refer to the account of 
them, which I have alre.ady given. I am however told^ that 
I have been misinformed, when I stated, that any family, after 
having been for some generations dedicated to God, might 
be received-into full communion with the Vaishnom. That 
in reality is confined to a peculiar caste, which brings them 
to almost an exact resemblance with the Vaiahnavum of the 
south of India, whom I have supposed to be the remains of 
an ancient priesthood. Persons not of this caste, who assume 
their manner of life and name, have no sort of claim to the 
dignity. In the south the lirahm.'ins alleged that the Vaish- 
navum are very careless in forming their marriages, and a 
similar opinion prevailing among my Bengalese assistants, 
seems to have been the cause, why I received the account, 
which I gave in Dinajpoor. It must however be observed, 
that impostors must frequently .succeed in obtaining admis¬ 
sion among the proper Vaishnom, and that the opinion of the 
Brahmans may have a strong foundation in truth. The 
number of families ofV^aishnom, pretended or real, may be 
between 13 and 14 hundred. 

In this district there are only about 50 convents (Akras) of 
Vaishnom, who have left their families (Udasin); but there 
are a good many vagrants, who without having any just claim, 
pretend to belong to these institutions. The Vaishnom here, 
who have deserted their females to lire in Akras, are usually 
called Brokot, and often Vatragis, wliile tliosc who have 
families are often called Songjogis, and in some places 
Chhokure. A family that lives entirely by begging may make 
3 rs. a month; but many rent lands, many make beads, and 
many perform as musicians, and thus add a little to their 
incomes. 

The Sudras of Kamrup are not without persons dedicated 
to God, In the eastern parts all the followers of Chaitonyor, 
of whatever caste, are called Vaishnom; but among them 
there are many wdio have left their families, and serve God 
and the Guru. These are called Udasin, and those who re¬ 
main with their families are as usual called Grihi. The 
followers of the other three paths (Pontha) are called Bhokot 
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orBbokto, and prevaiJ so niuchj that among the neighbouring 
riule tribes this name is applied to signify a Hindu or 
Bengalese. The Bhokots who remain at home are called 
Sadhu, those who live with their Gurus, in the service of 
God, are called Kewolya. Some of the Media or inferior 
teachers^ but not all, are selected from these persons, who 
have deserted their families, and who not only beg, but work 
for the benefit of their auperiors. The V^aishnom and 
Bhofcot who have separated from their families totally reject 
the w'orship of tlie Soktis and village Gods j but the others 
have not been able to relinquish the flesh of sacrifices. In 
the western parts of the district none of the tribe of Kamrup 
have sepai'ated from their families, although many act as de¬ 
puties for the Brahmans in the instruction of the lower 
orders. 

The Siidras of the west of India called Vairagis, who have 
deserted their families to live in the convents of this district, 
are not nvunerous. There are in all ^5 convents, and they 
are very poor. Each convent on an average may cont.ain 
live Vairagis, and this average may be extended to all the 
convents of other kinds, The title Vairagi in this district is 
often given not only to the Vaishnom, who inhabit convents, 
but to sucli, as without having put themselves under such a 
restraint, are employed by the Goswamis to instruct the lower 
castes. 

Among other species of worship, the Hindus are fond of 
pilgrimage. In the topographical part will be found an ac- 
coimt of the place.s in this district, that are frequented by 
the pious ; but great numbers pass through the country to 
Kamakhya, and are a heavy burthen on some of the Zemin¬ 
dars who choose to feed them. Many from this district go 
to that place, and occasionally some go to Jagonnath, Kasi 
and Goya. Tins is chiefly done, when a Brahman comes 
from any of these places, and undertakes to conduct a flock. 
The hospitable roofs of tlie Kangkinya and Barnondangga 
Zemindars ctTbrd every accommodation to these persons, 
until tlieir liocks assemble, and the poor Bengalese have not 
that turbulence, of which his contemporaries were so much 
accused by Xenophon {proem, in libro de. CyH Inst) but 
offer themselves witli the utmost readiness for the use of 





their pastors. The only diiliculty that the Brahman en¬ 
counters, is in corning so far; his stay here, and his return is 
comfortable and advantageous. 

For maintaining the rules and discipline of castes, those of 
Bengal tollow nearly the same customs as in other parts, Qnly 
there are very few of the Company’s called Dols, and it is 
only in Bahirbondo that there are any Dolpotis, In my ac¬ 
count of Dinajpoor I have explamed these terms. The 
Brahmans, Kayosthos, and intermediate tribes, settle all 
offences against custom in assemblies of the chief people iu 
the neighbourhood (Punchuet). The lowdr castes have chiefs 
called Ppramaniks or ProJhans, whose office is not heredi¬ 
tary. These are in general appointed by the proprietors of 
the land, with the consent however of the caste, and of the 
spiritual guide, and are very much under the influence of the 
latter, who shares in all fines. The chief profit of the Pora- 
manik arises from his being the cook at marriages, when he 
receives a piece of cloth and S or 4' anas in money. 

In the western parts the tribes of Karnrup follow nearly 
the same plan, the Khyen and Rajbongsis, wiio reckon them¬ 
selves pure, decide all matters of caste iii assemblies, while 
the Dauyi, impure Rajbongsis, and other low tribes have 
chiefs (Poramanik). In the eastern parts again every thing 
is settled by the Medis, appointed by the spiritual guides. 
The plan, which is followed in Ilaworaghat, may serve as an 
example for the whole. The priest (Purohit) of the Vijni 
Raja, to whicli chief the territory belongs, has drawn up a 
proper code of rules called Prayoschitto Tot two, which is 
generally observed. Each Medi has under his care a com¬ 
pany (Mel or Kel), whicli contains about a hundred families 
of the worshippers of Vishnu (Bhokot) of all castes. Each 
of these has its own Poramanik, for there ail the Rajbongsis 
are also called Koch,' and do not pretend to be judged by 
their peers (Punchaet). Wlien a person has been discovered 
in the transgression of any rule ot his caste, as described in 
the code of laws, he is in danger of excommunication, and 
must humbly entreat the Medi to remove the scandal, which 
is done by a fine. Almost the only transgression committed 
in that quarter, arises from the good nature of the men, 
w'ho in Ilaworaghat are particularly obliging to their wives, 
and will not see many frailties. The fine is usually one 
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rupee, and in extraordinary cases arises to double that sum. 
With this, as there is no small money, the Medi purchases 
salt, which is divided into JO equal portions, of these one 
goes to the Raja’s priest (Purohit); one is taken in the 
Raja’s name, but this also falls to the share of the priest; 
one goes to the easy man’s spiritual teacher (Guru); one to 
his priest (Purohit), and six are divided among the Medi 
and tlie kindred of the delinquent. The Raja’s priest is said 
to make about 500 rs. a year from his fifth share of the fines 
in Idaworaghat. alone, where the whole population may be 
rather more than 40,000 people, of which not above a half 
are subject to these rules of caste, the Muhainrnedans, the 
impure Goranii Koch, and the Rabhas, making a large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants. 

Various smail Sects ,—At Ronggopoor are two families of 
native Portuguese, and at Goyalpara tliere are twenty. 
Xhese last .are called Chholdar, I suppose a corruption of 
soldier. None of them can eitlier read or write, only two or 
three know a few words of Portuguese, and they have en¬ 
tirely adopted the native dress. The only European cus¬ 
toms, wdiich tJiey retain, are that the women curtsey, and 
the men bow', when they salute a stranger; and the men 
would take off their hats, were they provided with such an 
article of luxury; for they make a motion with the hand to 
express their desire of performing this salute. The men also 
preserve some little degree of European activity, and are 
much feared by the natives, who employ them as messengers 
in making any demand, to a compliance with which a little 
fear may contribute, such as the payment of a debt. The 
women live chiefly by sewing and distilling spirituous liquors, 
of which the men consume as much as they possibly can 
afford, and retail the remainder. They seem to know little 
or nothing concerning the Christian religion, and have no 
priest. Sometimes they go to Bhaoyal near Dhaka, in order 
to procure a priest to marry them ; but in general tins is too 
expensive, and they content themselves with a public acknow¬ 
ledgement of marriage. They were lately more numerous; 
a merchant, named Rausch, having given them much encou¬ 
ragement, and kept many in his pay. He w'as killed in an 
expedition ni the Asain, and many of the Portuguese have 
since retired to other places. 




The Oshoyals, mentioned in Oinajpoor, are scattered thinlyj 
through all the country, at places of considerable trade. 
They are almost all of the Kengiya kind, one of whom has 
lately purchased an estate. There are a few Siks, and they 
have two places of worship (Songgot); one at Dhubri, and 
one at Olipoor. 

Both Oshoyals and Siks are entirely traders and few of 
them have brought their families to reside with them. 
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/Animals .—In the woods of Meehpara ore found two kinds 
of the ape, botli called Hulluk by the natives. The one, 
which is of a ^i?rey colour, seems to be tlie Siinia Moloch of 
Audibert \ and the other, which is black, with broad white 
eye brows, is the second variety of the long-armed ape, de¬ 
scribed by Pennant. AUiiougli the colours of these tw'o ani¬ 
mals are very different, their manners, sliape, and cry, are so 
much alike as to give room to think that the difference arises 
from some accidental circumstance that I have not been able 
to trace. 

The Hulluks live in considerable herds; and, although 
exceedingly noisy, it is difficult to procure a view, their acti¬ 
vity in springing from tree to tree being very great; and they 
are very shy. In the dry season, when water is scarce, and 
they are under the necessity of leaving the woods to procure 
drink, they are often caught, as nothing can be more awkward 
than their walk, whtcli is always erect. The old ones, when 
caught, are very intractable, and seldom live long; but the 
young ones are readily tamed, are fond of being caressed and 
scratched by men, and of playing with dogs; but they are 
extremely irritable, and impatient of restraint. Although 
uncommonly ugly and misshapen, the Hulluk has much less 
grimace than a monkey, and is not so exceedingly dirty arid 
indecent; but it seems to be endowed with less intellect, vi¬ 
vacity, and courage. The two animals have a mutual detes¬ 
tation ; but a monkey always puts to fight an ape larger 
than itself Spiders and grasshoppers seem to be the fa¬ 
vourite food of the Hulluks ; but they will also eat fish and 
wild fruit and leaves. They have three kinds of cry, all 
shrill, harsh, and monotonous. One gomcvvhat resembles 
Ayu, ayu, ayu, and seems to mark impatience; another is 
like tila, ula, ula, with nearly the sound of vowels and accent 
of tlie English word huzza; the third is a short kind of bark 





wou, woli, wou. These two last seem to e.vpregs various de¬ 
grees of satisfaction. The resemblance of apes to mankind, 
and the painful education tliat has been given to the few 
which have reached Eurojie, having led to opinions con¬ 
cerning their faculties, as far removed from truth, as a de¬ 
scription of the learned pig would be an accurate represen¬ 
tation of the groveling race, I have entered more fully into 
an account of this animars manners, than its consequence 
otherwise would require. Ati this animal has nails on the 
thumbs of its hind hands, for they cannot with propriety be 
called feet, it must be classed with tlie Pongo of Buffon ; but 
it will be a distinct species, if that great naturalist was suffi¬ 
ciently accurate in stating, that the Pongo has no callosities 
on his buttocks; for both the grey and black Hulluks have 
that distinguishing mark, although it is much concealed by 
the length of their hair. 

The short-tailed monkey, called Morkot by the natives, 
and described in my account of Diiiajpoor, is found in the 
woods of this district; and I have already mentioned the 
great colony of this vile animal that is on the hill Tokores- 
wori. At Nenggotiyar Pahar, North from Yogighopa, there 
is another, but not so remarkable. In Bengal the njonkies, 
which have tails longer than their body and head, seem in 
general to be called Longgur- In the woods, near Goyalpara, 
I observed .a herd, but had no opportunity of observing 
them dose. Although nearly of the same size, they seem to 
differ from the Honumaii on the banks of the Ganges, in 
being all over of a pale yellowish red, and in being re¬ 
markably shy. It is probable, that they may he of the kind, 
which Audibert has called Shtiia- EntcKits. Both species of 
raonkies live entirely on vegetables, and in Mechpara are 
very destructive in both gardens and fields. The apes living 
chiefly on insects, do no harm to the natives. 

The Lemitt tanlignidus, by the natives of Mechpara, where 
it is sometimes but rarely caught, is called Tojjawoti Banor, 
or bashful monkey. In comparing it with a monkey, the 
people here have been move successful in their classification 
than those of Hindustan, who call it a cat. It is, however, 
an animal of prey, and feeds, I believe, chiefly on small birds, 
which it takes at night, and is then very active. Its manners 
in some respects resemble those of the btit, as it is dazzled by 
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the glar^ of day, and then retii'es to rest, hanging from the 
branch of a tree, mtieh aa the large bats of Ind ia do. 

The common blaoh bear of India is occasionally found in 
the wilder parts of the district; but is not numerous. One 
of their principal haunts is in the old ramparts of Komota- 
poor, where the holes, which they dig in the earth, are 
secure from being filled with water. Many also liaiint &in- 
geswor forest, and sometimes kill a person that has straggled 
near. They destroy mangoes, jake, plantains, and honey; 
but do no hann to the crops nor Imrds. The proper name 
in this district is Bhandi j but towards the south the word 
Bhaluk is in common nse. 

Otters are Yei*y numerous, and in the northern parts of the 
district a few skins are procured by farmers for the Bhotan 
market; but this kind of hunting is not carried to the extent 
of wliich it is capable. A few of the hunters from Dhaka, 
who are of the tribe called Gangrar, frequent the banks of 
the Brohmoputro, and kill otters for the traders of that city. 
Their first step is to catcli a living young otter, and these are 
procurable between the middle of November and the middle 
of December. During the two following months is the 
season for hunting. The hunter goes to a place frequented 
by otters, ties the young one to a bush or reed, and conceals 
himself near. Its cries soon bring the old ones, which the 
hunter strikes witli a harpoon. The hunter as usual is paid 
in advance, and is allowed half a rupee for every skin. Each 
hunter takes in advance front 5 to 10 rs. for the season, at 
the end of which he delivers the skins that he has procured, 
and settles his account. The otter of India is about 3^ feet 
from the snout to the end of the tail. 

Foxes (canis Bengalemis Pennant) and jackals are numerous 
in every part of the district: and I beard of a hyaena having 
carried away two children; hut in this district this is not a 
common animal. On the north-west frontier towards Nepal, 
I heard of a wild animal called flungra. It is said to be like 
a jackal; but whether or not it is a wmlf, I was not able to 
determine; for in no part of the country could I induce any 
persou to bring me the wiki quadrupeds. In the same vici¬ 
nity 1 heard of another animal seemingly of the canine tribe. 
It is called Kuhok, and by the natives is said to be of two 
religions. The Moslem Kuhoks live upon hares and deer. 
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whilei the Hindus content theroseives with carrion. They 
produce between the middle oi’November and middle of Ja¬ 
nuary, and the young are then sometimea cauglit; but I had 
no opportunity of seeing’ one. 

The tiger, commonly called Govagha by tho natives, on 
account of its killing cattle, in most parts of tho district is 
very seldom seen. In Bottrishazarij one of the countries 
most exposed to their depredations, a man may be killed 
once in two or three years, and from 10 to 20 cattle may be 
annually destroyed. Even the buffalo has been known to 
fall a prey to the Govagha, of \vhich I never heard an 
instance in any other part of India. In the eastern wilds, 
tigers are by no means so troublesome as I expected; and the 
injury which they commit is still less considerable than in 
Bottrishazari. They seldom, I was told, come on the plains; 
but are very numerous among the Garo mountains. Leopards 
are not more common than tigers. In Meebpara and Mo- 
longgo, I heard also of the small animal of this kind (Nakes- 
wori), that is said to live on trees j but although I offered very 
considerable rewards, I could not procure one either dead or 
alive. 

Porcupines are not so numerous as in Dinajpoor, and are 
still less sought after for food. Hares are very abundant in 
every part of the district, even on the left of the Brohmopu- 
tro. This I did not expect, as to the east of the lower part 
of its coiir.se, this animal is not found. In some parts of the 
district, chiefly towards the west the farmers have nets, and 
are at the trouble of catching the hares. In others they are 
totally neglected, or when people are hunting deer, they may 
occasionally be at the trouble of knocking down a few hares 
with a stick. Rats are very troublesome and destructive, 
especially a kind, that, as the winter crop of rice comes to 
maturity, and the fields become dry, forms large holes under 
ground, where it boards up grain to last it for the season. 
Poor boys are very diligent in the search of these hoards, and 
often procure a very considerable quantity of grain. 

Both in tlie woods of Meebpara, and in those of Botfrisha- 
zari, the Pangolin is found. In the hitter it is called Keyot 
Machh, or the fish of the Keyot (a tribe of Hindus), In the 
former Katpohu (timber animal) is the name by which it is 
known. The reason assigned for this name is, that it lives in 





the hollow trunks of trees. It is a very rare animal, hut very 
much .sotight after, as its flesh is supposed to possess strong 
aphrodisiac qualities. 

Elephants are numerous throughout the two eastern divi¬ 
sions, and many frequent the parts of the two divisions 
towards the north-west, that are situated towards Nepal and 
Bhutan. Of late years they scareely ever have penetrated 
into any other part of the district, and seem therefore to be 
on the decrease ; as years ago they often came far south. 
They are exceedingly destructive to the crops of grain; and 
notwithstanding vast labour and trouble taken to watch the 
crops, do much injury. When the rice approaches maturity, 
every man, in the parts which the elephant frequents, is 
under the necessity of w'atching through tlie night. Stages 
are erected on posts 13 or Id feet high, and on one side of 
the stage a small shed is made for the watchmen, two of 
whom always mount the same stage. One feeds a fire that 
burns constantly on the open part of the stage, while the 
other in his turn, is allowed to sleep, except when any wild 
animals such as elephants, deer, or hogs, come into the field; 
then be is roused, and both unite in shouting and in making 
all the noi.se they can with sticks or drums. They never 
attempt to attack the animals. The principal haunts of the 
elephant in the rainy season, seem to be the Sal forests; in 
the dry season they chiefly frequent the thickets of reeds, by 
which so much of tlie country is overgrown. They very 
rarely go upon the mountains. Their two principal retreats 
however are Torbotjoyar, and the deserted tract of the coun¬ 
try, which is situated between the Gro mountains, Mecbpara, 
Kalumalupara and Koroyivart. Puring the whole night that 
I slept at the entrance to this tract from Nivari, the roaring 
was incessant. Near Ibis I observed a regular road, which 
w'os said to be one of tbeir paths, and that in their excur- 
sio3)S they usually frequent one route, which soon becomes 
well beaten and smooth. I no where heard of their attacking 
men; hut a very large one, which I saw swim over the Broh- 
moputro in the heiglit of the floods, landed at Goyalpara, and 
in his passage tlirough the town overthrew several huts tliat 
were iii his way, while he was eating the plantain trees; so 
that a very genera! alarm being spread, I was under the 
necessity of sending people to shoot him. This animal was 
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a male, atif! had neithei* tusks nor tail, and was looked upon 
by the natives as a curiosity, although the loss of Ins tail was 
probably a mere accident. 

In this district very little progress has been made in the 
art of taking and taming tliese valuable animals. Several of 
the proprietors of land have tame females trained for the 
purpose (Kumki). These are provided with a long rope, 
which is fa.stened to their girdle, and then coiled on their 
back. On its end is formed a noose, whicli a man who sits 
on the back of the trained female, tlirows round the neck of 
the wild elephant, and then the tame one walks away imtil 
the w'ild one is almost strangled. In the meamime, the people 
assisted by another tame female, endeavour to fasten ropes 
to his legs, and he is dragged to a place where there are 
trees, to wliich he is fastened until he becomes somewhat 
tame. He is tlien led to a more convenient place by the tame 
females. The elephants usually caught in this manner are 
too small, being seldom procuretl more than 6| feet high,- and 
a larger proportion of them seem to die, than of those which 
are caught by being surrounded with a fence (Ivhada). The 
V^ijni Kaja formerly paid his tribute in elephants; but, as very 
few survived, and as they were seldom of a good size, a value 
was put upon each that he should deliver, and the payment 
has been taken in money. It is however, more to be attri¬ 
buted to the manner of catching, than to the defect of the 
breed, that the quality of the elephants which lie delivered 
was of BO inferior a nature; and I have no doubt, that the 
people of Chatigang would in this district procure most ex¬ 
cellent cattle. 

In Mechpara and Haworaghat a few elephants are occa¬ 
sionally caught in pitfals (Dhor). These are dug in the 
paths above-mentioned 12 cubits long, 8 deep, and f wide, 
and carefully covered with branches and earth. People 
provided with means of kindling torches watch near, and 
when an elephant falls, they suddenly come up with lights, 
and make a noise which drives away ttie herd, if they were 
not disturbed, the others would help their companion to 
escape. When thus deserted, ropes are made fast to the 
captive, and tied to trees. The people then dig, and throw 
in pieces of wood and eartli until the poor animal is able to 
come out of the pit, and is placed in a state of discipline. 





This also is a very bad manner of catching elephants, as they 
are often so much injured in the fall that they do not recover. 
Many elephants are killed for tlieir teeth. The people em¬ 
ployed are Rajhongsi, Garo, Rabha and Kachhari fainners, 
■who usually are allowed one tooth, and give the other to the 
proprietor of the land; hut it is said, that the Vijni Raja 
takes both tectli, and only makes the hunters a present In 
the north-west part of the district the elephant seems to be 
totally unmolested, at least hy the people of Bengal, who 
neither attempt to kill, nor tame them. 

In most parts of the district there are only a few hogs; but 
in the two eastern divisions, in the two towards the north-west 
and near the forest called Singheswor, and near tlie woods of 
the Pangga Raja, they are very troublesome and destructive. 
The Hindu fanners there have nets, in which they catcii the 
wild hog, and he is considered as pure food. No attempts 
are ina<le to eradicate the breed, which indeed, I believe, 
could only be done by clearing the country. Even in the 
clear parts of the country, althtiugh the lower Hindus kill the 
wild hog on purpose to eat him; no attempt is made to extir¬ 
pate the auimal. Most people suffer losshy them, in parts of 
the district where there is little waste land, and where the 
few wild hogs that are found, nestle in the thickets by which 
the villages are surrounded. 

Everywhere that there are forests and extensive thickets 
of reeds, the rhinoceros is not uncommon; and in the tw’o 
eastern <livisions several persons make a profession of hunting 
this animal, which is (piite harinless, and neither injures the 
persons nor crops of the inhabitants. It is a solitary animal, 
nor at any season does the male live in the society of the 
female. The rhinoceros is killed on account of his horn and 
skin. The horn is in great request, being considered as pos¬ 
sessed of great medical virtues, and it is employed for making 
hr.acclcts and cups, that are used in the religious ceremonies 
of the Hindus. A good horn is worth Grs. on the spot. The 
skin is used for making targets. Eadi skin gives hve or six 
cuts, of which the two best are on the hips. Each skin ac¬ 
cording to its size is worth on the spot from 13 to Sts. The 
pro]>rietor of the land usually gets the horn, and the hunter 
(Pahulwanl is allowed the skin ; but the landlord is generally 
cheated. 





In the twtj eastern divisions, the hunters that kill the rhi¬ 
noceros and elephant, may be about 60 or 70 in number, and 
are employed chiefly by four merchants residing at Dhubrj, 
of whom one is a Bengalese and three are Siks. All the 
hunters are farmers, and employ ojily a part of their time in 
the pursuit of game. Each man usufUly receives 6 rs. at the 
beginningof the season, and may kill one or two rhinoceroses 
and one elephant ; but he also occtrsionally kills buffldoea 
for their skins and horns; at least these are the only saleable 
parts. The huntt'rs of course eat the meat, as they do also 
that of the rhinoceros. The hunters use a large piece culled 
Karhchunggl, which requires a rest to^enable the hunter to 
take an aim. Poisoned arrows are also employed both for 
killing' the buffalo and elephant, but it is only'fire-arms that 
are sufficient for killing the rhinoceros. 

In the two eastern divisions deer are exceedingly numerous, 
and very destructive, and there are many in, the two frontier 
divisions towards the north-west. In other parts they are 
scarcely known. Among the natives musks, deer and ante-, 
lopes ar*e Inclndecl under one Generic name, which in the 
Sangskvita is Mrogo, in the Bengalese is Horin, and in the 
vulgar dialect of Kamrup is Pohu. In other parts this last 
word is considered as applicable to any quadruped. I shall 
commence with the largest. 

The stag is by far the most common deer of this district, 
and by the natives is called (hioj and Bhalonggi. In travel¬ 
ling through tlie two eastern divisions I saw a great number, 
and had a great deal of difficulty to account for their appear¬ 
ance. In April and May I saw none that had liorns; and 
every herd, that I observed, had young ones, so that 1 con¬ 
cluded all which I sawq to be females ; and they were all of a 
light red colour, exactly like the common red ;Ieor of Europe. 
These were tlie Bhalonggi of the natives. In November and 
December, again, all that I saw were full grown, had all horns, 
and were therefore evidently males. These by the natives 
were called Gaoj, and were all of the brown kind with long 
hair under their necks, like the Biche d'Ardennes of Bufibn, 
which seems to be the same with the greater.Axis oTPeniiant, 
or with what Europeans in India commonly call the elk. The 
natives of this district allege, that there is one only species, 
and that all the males are dark brown, and all the females 
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light re<l^ anil the appearances, so far as I saw here, would 
induced me to join in their opinion, had not I in other parts 
seen both males and females of each kind. What became of 
the males in spring, and of the females in whiter, I know not; 
but among many hundreds seen at each season, all the kinds 
seemed to be of one sex. Both seemed equally fond of the 
company of the wild buffalo, which probably serves them as 
a protector. 

At Goyalpara the axis or spotted deer is called Borokho- 
tiya, and the porcine deer is called Khotiya; but neither are 
so common as the stag. The Cervus Miintjac of Gmelin, or 
rib-faced deer of Pennant is sometimes found near Goyalpara, 
where it is called Maya. The common Antilope, or cervi- 
capra is found but rarely in this district, and is confined to 
its Northern parts. By the natives it is called Kalshangr. 

No person in this district makes a profession of hunting 
deer, nor are their skins in request; but many farlners em¬ 
ploy their leisure hours in killing them, and thus procure a 
supply of excellent food, which is partly used when recently 
killed, and p.artly preserved by being dried in the smoke. 
This is done by carefully removing the fat, and separating 
the muscular fibres into slips of .about the thickness of the 
thumb. The deer are caught in pitfala by gins and by nets. 
Occasionally a sportsman goes out at night with a lantern 
tied to his head. The deer approach to view the extraor¬ 
dinary appearance, and the man takes the opportunity of 
killing them with arrows. 

In ah parts wdiere deer are found, the wild buffalo is very 
common, and exceedingly destructive. It is a handsomer 
animal than the tame breed, and in its motions has a much 
finer carriage. Many arc caught in pitfals by tlic farmers, 
who frequently also catch young ones alive, especially in the 
rainy season, when the inundation confines the herds to a 
few high places. On such occasions the farmers in their 
canoes attack a herd with spears; and, after having killed or 
dispersed the old ones, are often able to secure some of the 
young. 

Besides the hunters (Pahulwan) of the rhinoceros and 
elephant, who occasionally kill the buffalo, there are a few 
hunters (Kangri), who pursue this animal alone. These also 
are fanners, and receive advances from some traders of Go- 



yalpara for the horns and skins, wliich are sent to Dliaka. 
Two or three hunters generally go together, and without 
attempting to conceal themselves, slioot the buffalo with poi¬ 
soned arrows. The slightest wound proves fatal in 5 or f> 
hours, during wdiicli the hunters watch the aiitinal, and avoid 
a near approach, until he is dead. The poison is a root 
brought from the snowy mountains, which seems to be in 
universal use throughout India, Twenty buffalo liides bring 
the hunter from to 3 rs. When a herd of wild buffaloes 
is very troublesome, and will not remove for the shouting 
and noise of the villagers, a little grain procures the assist¬ 
ance of these hunters. They kill five or six, and the re¬ 
mainder go away. They seem rarely to hunt, except on 
such occasions, as the whole number of skins procured is 
very inconsiderable. 

In the Broilmoputro there are many porpoises of the kind 
described by Dr. Roxburgh in the Asiatic Researches, 
They are killed by the tribe of fishermen called Gangrar, 
who use the oil. According to these fishermen, the porpoise 
brings forth her young between the 11th of February and 
11th of April, and bears only one at a time. They do not 
give suck for more than a month, by which time the teeth 
of the young have grown, and they are able to provide for 
themselves. The male and female do not pair. They are 
seen in copnlation between the 18th of May and Mth of 
July, so that their period of gestation is about 9 months. 
They have been caught 7^ feet long, and f> feet is the com¬ 
mon size. They live entirely on fish. They may be takt'n 
at any season; but the most ctmvenient is from the middle 
of January until the middle of March. The fishermen in a 
fast rowdng boat watch their coming up to breathe, which 
they generally do repeatedly near the same place, anti strike 
them with a harpoon, that has three slender barbed pi*ong3 
of iron about a foot in length- Idiese are fixed into one 
end of a piece of wood; the other end goes into the hollow 
of a slender bainljoo, which serves as a shaft; but the piece 
of wood sejiarates from the shaft, whenever tlie animal is 
'?itrufk ; and is connectetl with it merely by means of a rope ; 
and this is the case with all the kinds of harpoon, tiiat tlu'se 
fishermen employ. The shaft floats, ami enables the fisher- 
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men to ibilow tUe porpoise, vintil it dies. After the entraila 
bones have been thrown away, the whole body ts cut in 
pieces, which are melted in an earthen pot for about an hour 
and a lialf. The oil is then strained from the flesh by means 
of sackcloth- One porpoise gives from 10 to 15 scrs (814:? 
sicca weight) or from 21 to S2 i-yW lb. of oil, which is not 
saleable, and is used by the fishermen f hemselves, partly for 
the lamp, and partly for making torches, with which they at¬ 
tract large flab towsirds tbeiv boats, and thus strike them. 
Should there arise any demand for train oil, much might 
be procured by this fishery, as porpoises swarm in every 
large river of Bengal. 

Jt will not be necessary to enter into a detail of the birds, 
that are found in this district; as in general they do neither 
harm to the inhabitants, nor are they applied to any use; 
yet birds of the genera of pigeon, partridge, quail, peacock, 
pheasant, bustard, bittern, plover, snipe, and duck of a great 
variety, and mruty of them very good, are in an extraordi¬ 
nary abundance. J-'liese how'over are not the kinds most in 
request among the natives, who, when they cat any wild 
bird, which is very .seldom, prefer small herons, .shags, and 
s|mrrow8 to nil others, The wild fowl (P/tasian/fS GaZ/tf*’) is 
very common in the woods, but is so very unclean a feeder, 
that it is impossible to endure it as food. 

In the account of tlie tribes^ by which this country is oc¬ 
cupied, I have mentioned two, the Noliyas and Telcnggas, 
which catch birds with a rod, the end of which is besmeared 
with Ifird lime, Some of these birds, chiefly parakeets, 
are tamed, and sold ; but tlie greater part of what these poor 
creatures catch is eaten by themselves, and it is very seldom, 
that they can find a purchaser for any part of their game. 

The 4nnei'a near Goyalpara catch many young Moyiias 
(Graaila reiigiosa) Phoridis ( Psiiiacus gmgiaMus B) and 
'I'iyas, which is the most common parakeet of Bengml, but 
does not seem as yet to be have been introduced into the 
systems of ornithology. It comes nearest to the PsUiaca 
torquaia of Brisson. In the same parts is also frequently 
procured the Bhiinraj {Lunhis malabaricus)^ which sings with 
a fine mellow voice, like that of a bull-finch but louder. Ail 
these are eagerly bought up by the boatmen from the south, 
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and the parakeets are distributed among the idle fellows 
about all the towns, to the great annoyance of every person, 
who wishes to sleep after break of day. 

These two kinds of parakeet, and the Bawoyi {loxia ttf- 
phina) are exceeding great nuisances to the farmers' of the 
two eastern divisions, who are compelled to watch tlicir crops 
by night to drive away elephants, hogS, buifaioes anti deer, 
awl by day to scare these birds. The millet (China, Kangni) 
rauffers in particiiiar from their depredations, the Hocks being 
inconceivably numerous. The Kaim, a bird approaching 
near tht gahmila porphprio, Vi yery numerous in'ditches 
and ponds, and destroys a great 'Quantity of grain. Largo 
flocks of a crane called Kolong, and of another called Saros 
{ard^(t antigone) frequent this district in winter, and eat much 
rice. They come from the north in the beginning of the 
com season, and retire when the heats commence. 

In the dry .season the pelican {peticanus phUippensu) is 
very common on the sands of the Brohmoputro. In the rainy 
season it is said to frequent the Gam nionntains, where it 
breeds. In November and December I observed many thou¬ 
sands of them, in flocks, soaring high over tlie land between 
these mountains and the Brohmoputro. They always fly in 
lines like wild geese ; but on these cecasions the lines crfussed 
each other in various directions foVnuug nuinei'ous squai-es 
and parallelograms, as if in a regular dance. It seemed to be 
merely for amusement, that the pelicans w'cre thus employed, 
as they do not fish like the gulls by darjing on their pre)^ 
but wade quietly along the shore, until a fisli comes w'ithin 
reach of their enormous gape; nor were they emigrating 
from one place to another; but continued each time, that 
I observed them, for more than an hour, to wheel about in 
various directions, so as constantly to alter the disposition 
of their lines ; but the lines u'cre always strictly preserved. 

The Pangga Kaja employs 5 or 6 Falconers (Mirshekiiri), 
who train hawks, and catch, with the rod aiul line, the birds 
with which these are fed. Many hawks are used by the na¬ 
tives ; but in this district the two most remarkable are tlie 
Falco m'mutm, little larger than a lark ; and the SofyedbaT:, 
a very large Falcon with much white on her plumage, and 
an expanse of wing of 4 feet. It is an exceedingly fine bird. 
No other native indulges in this .sport, 
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Reptiles as usual in warm climates are abimflaiit Near 
die Brohinoputro both river-turtle anti land tortoises are 
much used in the diet of the natives; but towards the west 
it is only a few that use them, although according to the 
Hindu law both are pure. Towards the Brohmoputro a 
particular class make a profession of catching them, and in 
all places they are caught by the common fishermen, espe¬ 
cially by those who do not use nets, such as the Dauyi. 

The people who make a profession of catching turtle are 
the Gangrar, above mentioned as those who kill otters and 
porpoises. They employ a harpoon with three barbed prongs 
about four inches in length, and sell the turtle to petty dealers, 
who retail them through the country, especially at the mar¬ 
kets frequented by the Garos, wl)o seem remarkably fond ol 
this kind of food. All of them, that I luive attempted to eat, 
appeared to me to be very bad. 

Among the natives the river turtles are called by one 
general name, Kachhim, and therci are several kinds, of which 
the three following approach near to the cartilagmeai irlmi- 
gnUi memhranacen, and f&rox of zoologists ; but I cannot 
refer any of them, with certainty, to any species, that I find 
described in such books, as are within my reach. They :.l- 


ways live in rivers, and never frequent the banks nor marshes 
as is done by land tortoises. They deposit their eggs in 
holes formed in the sand, under water, and eat nothing ex¬ 
cept fish. 

1st. The most common is called Chhim or Panimech. In 


the Brohmoputro it is very often found live ot* six feet long, 
and 14* inches tliick ; but 1 am informed, that they have been 
caught 7^ feet in length. It lays its eggs between the middle 
of August and tbe middle of September, as the floods begin 
to retire, and in one hole the fishermen sometimes make a 
prize of 200 eggs. An ordinary sized turtle of this kind is 
sold, by the fisliermen of Goyalpara, for four anas. 2nd. 
These people informed me of another kind, which grows to 
tbe same length with the Chhim; but, when five feet long, is 
no less than two feet in thickness. It is called l^onail, and 


one of this kind, it is said will weigh 49 ser of SO s. w\ (a 
little more than 102 lb.) It is said to be very scarce, so that I 
could not procure one at Goyalpara; but in the west part of 
the district I found a kind called there Hurum, w'hich seems 
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to be the same. It is reckoneil better for eating than the 
Clihim, 3rJ. The species which is called simply Kachhim, 
or hv way of excellence Jat hLachhinij is also very comtuoii] 
and is sacrecl to a peculiar (.leityj as I have before mentioned. 
It is reckoned better eating than the Chiiim; but does not 
grow to more than 18 inches in length. It is readily distin¬ 
guished hy four yellowish circles on its back. 

” Some other river turtles^ in the strength of their shells, 
and great convexity of their hacks, appremch nearer to the 
land tortoises, and hy the natives are called Dura; but these 
give the same name to some land tortoises, the shells of 
which are not very evidently divided into different shield-Hke 
portions. 4th. The Dura strictly so called is a river turtle, 
not so exceedingly fierce as the three former, which bite most 
violently, hut it is much better provided with defence, as the 
fore part of the two sheila can at pleasure he drawn close 
together like a valve, so as to cover the head entirely; and 
thex'ei is a strong cartilaginous valve, that covers the passage 
for each hind leg. It grows to about 2 feet in length, is 
reckoned better than any of the before mentioned kinds, and 
sells at tlie river side for about two anas. 

The land tortoises are called by the generic name Koch- 
chhop; but several of them, as I have now said, are called 
also Dura, and some also are called by a generic name 
Kathuya, the exact difference between which and Kochchhop 
I have not yet ascertained. When placed on their backs, 
they can all raise themselves, and, although occasionally seen 
in rivers, they more usually frequent marshes, and often bur ¬ 
row under the ground, and are reckoned better eating, than 
the flatter kinds of river turtle. 5th. ^hehalidura, called also 
Dura Kathuya, never grows to above six inche.s length of 
shell. Gth. The Kuyi Kathuya grows to about a foot in 
length. 1 am not exactly sure, wbethtu* or not the Kuyi 
Dura is different. 7tli. The Pangchure grows to the same 
size with the Salidura, and at Goyalpara sells for { ana. Sth 
The Khagrakata grows to about the same .size. 9th. 10th, The 
Kori Kathuya and Gangrehipa grow to about a foot in 
length, and are said never to go into the river. 

I have procured drawings and descriptions of four of these 
land tortoises, without being able to refer them to any of the 
kinds described in the books which I poa.sess. In the Broh- 


t'Roc^niLi:, 

moputi'o as well as the Ganges there are two kinds of croco- 
dile, which at Goyalpara are both called Kiimir; but each 
has a sjiecific name* The CrocodUzis gangetieus is called 
Ghoriyal, anti the other, is called liongcha. This approaches 
so near in its form to the crocodile of the Nile, that for a 
longtime I Considered it as the same; but its manners are 
very diirerent, from tliose a^rihuted to the animal of Egypt; 
and in the lower parts of Bengal we have what appears tome 
another species of crocodile called Irlangsa Kumir, the man¬ 
ners of which seem more conformable to the descriptions of 
the Nilotic quadruped, > 

1 he Craiigrar, who also kill both kinds of crocodile inform 
me, that they have killed the Bongcha 15 feet in length, and 
one of this size is much heavier than a Ghoriyal of 18 feet 
long, whieh is the largest that they Iiave seen. In the water 
the Bongcha attacks both men and cattle, but on shore he is 
shy and timid, and it retpiires great caution to be able to 
approach near him, as on the least noise he rushes to the 
water. The Bongcha usually frequents ponds and marshes; 
and it is orrly when these heepme entirely dry; that he retires 
to a river, He lives in holes, whicli he digs in the bank of 
the pond or river, and I kilew a party.of hunters who were a 
good deal surprised, if not alarmed, by digging out a croco¬ 
dile, when they expected only a harmless jackal. In these 
holes they lay from twenty to thirty eggs between the tenth 
of February and the tenth of March; and the old ones take 
care of the young for a month, and give them hsh to cat, after 
which they are able to provide for themselves. 

The Glioriyal is esteemed a much purer animal than the 
Bongcha, and never lives in stagnant waters, nor in holes of 
the earth. It never attacks men nor cattle, and lives entirely 
on fi.sb. The female produces egg.s at the same season with 
the Bongcha. She digs a trench in tlie sand on the shore 
of the river, and there deposits 10 or 12 eggs, which she 
covers with sand, and w.atclies all day, but at night retires 
into the river, being remarkably shy and timid on shore. The 
young are Imtched between the IStli of May and JSth of 
June, and ibr a month require the care of tiieir mother. The 
eggs of the Ghoriyal are considered as a remedy for tlie 
small pox in the human species, and for the disease in kine, 
wliich ill the language of Bengal rs called by the same name 
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(Bosouto). In Ava the eggs are commonly sold in the mar- 
keta for food; and in many parts of India the flesh of both 
kinds of crocodile is greedily devoured. I was indeed in- 
formed^ tliat the Grangrar of this district did not hesitate to 
eat it; but this they denied, probably thinking it disgraceful. 
When these fishenrven are able to steal upon either kind of 
crocodile, which requires great precaution, they strike him 
with a harpoon, which has one iron prong about three inches 
in length, and which is barbed on one side. 1 ho plug of 
wood, into which the iron is fastened, is connected with the 
shaft, which is a very light bamboo, by a rope of about VZ 
feet long. In order to make this rope very strong, and at 
the same time light, it is laid in a very curious manner. It 
consists of 15 or 16 threads very well twisted, and eacli con¬ 
taining three lays. Xhe threads are very slightly twisted, 
and are kept together by knots tied at the distance of a span 
from each other. This chord is neatly rolled round the shalt. 
The Gangrar throws his harpoon with groat certainty at from 
15 to JiJO yards distance. <.)n striking the crocodile the head 
comes out, the rope unrolls, and the animal rushing into the 
water, the shaft directs the Gangrar wha^'e to pursue. This 
he does in a fast rowing boat, and takes the first opportunicy 
of striking with another harpoon, which ha,s a strong iron, 
five inches long, and as thick as the little finger; witli this, 
wliich has a strong rope, he can drag the crocodile On .shore. 
The omentum of both kinds of crocodile yields an oil, which 
is used for the kmp. The omentum of a Bongcha does^not 
give above 3 sers (60 s. w. 11^*) while that ol the Gho- 
riyal gives from !0 to 15 aers (tvom 15 to S3 lb.). 

The Lizards or Guanas called Godhika, and Sworno 
Godhika, are not very common, and are not often eaten. 
Serpents are numerous, but it is chiefly in liigh places, of 
small extent, whicli are every where surrounded by low 
lands, that accidents happen : as, when the floods begin, the 
reptiles are driven suddenly into one small space, and, beiore 
they can find lurking places, often take shelter in the houses, 
where they are trodden on in the dark, and bite their as¬ 
sailants, In general however the number of pergon.<L stated 
to be annually bitten in each division was very small and 
none were said to die; which is entirely attributed to the 
power of magic or incantation. The bite is usually in u 





limb, and, immediately on n person being bitten, the Magi¬ 
cian is called, and in the meantime a ligature is tied very 
tight round the limb above the bite, and probably has a con¬ 
siderable effect in mitigating the symptoms; for I once saw 
a woman stung in the finger by a scorpion, who by immedi¬ 
ately applying a ligature seemed in a great measure to have 
avoided the pain, which would have ensued. From the suc¬ 
cess of the magician we may safely infer, that the bites of 
serpents in this country are not in general dangerous ; but 
there is seldom an opportunity of knowing the kind, by whieh 
any person has been bitten. In Curwani it was stated, that 
about 200 persons were usually bitten in a year, and that 2o 
of these niiglit die ; but I suspect, that these numbers are ex- 
aggerated, n.s in no other district did the proportion arise 
nearly to such a multitude. 

Notwithstanding the great number of large rivers and 
lakes or marshes in this district, the people arc but iiulifter- 
ently supplied with fish. This seems to be owing to the 
small skill of the fishermen, who have few means adequate to 
fishing in great rivers, and chiefly catch those that are almost 
left dry by the dimiiiution of the water, in whicli they lived 
during the floods. Tliis being the situation of the art in 
both districts the people of Ronggopoor are comparatively 
less successful than the people of Dinajpoor, because the wa¬ 
ters being inucdi deeper do not so readily become dry; and 
for four tnonths in the year the inundation is so general that 
the methods employed by the fishermen are of little use. At 
that season, however, the fields being in general more deeply 
covered tlian in Dinajpoor, swarm with small fish, which tlie 
farmers can secure; and I have mentioned the manner in 
which they preserve them for use. I observe that these fish 
abound in tlie fields ao early as tlie end of June, which con¬ 
firms the opinion that 1 entertained, of their often proceed¬ 
ing from eggs which are left dry and have been hatched by 
the first rain. 

Salt is by far too expensive to be employed in jireserving 
fish ; but besides the method of yu'eserving tliese animals by 
beating them with vegetable substances, which is practised in 
the rainy season, a great quantity is preserved by merely 
drying them in the sun, which is practised in the dry season 
alone, ami chiefly in the two eastern divisions, as the principal 
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tlcmand is from Bhotan and the Garos. All along the great 
Tista, liowever, some Bsh is dried in spring for the supply of 
the rainy season. The Vijni Raja, wdio holds lands of Bho¬ 
tan as well as of the Company, pays his tribute to the former 
power in dried hsh, which he chiefly procures from his 
estates that are subject to the Company; but tliis supply is 
not Ruflicient for the demand of the Bhotan market, and the 
Dev’ Raja, who seems to have a monopoly of all foreign 
eormnerce, sends agents, especially into the northern half of 
the division of Dhubri, and makes large purchases. The 
fish dried on the left of the Brohmoputro are sent cliiefiy to 
the markets where the Garos deal, and next to salt is per¬ 
haps the most important article that is sold to these people. 
A small quantity of fish is also dried on the banks of tlie 
Brohmoputro on the lower part of its course. Some of this 
is distributed tlirough the western parts of the district; but 
the greater part goes to the Garos, which border on tlic dis¬ 
trict of Moymonsing. Fish prepared in this manner is called 
Sukti, which signifies merely dry, as if this kind of fish were 
the only dry thing of any importance. To European taste 
and smell it is altogether insupportable, but the two nations 
that cliiefly purchase are far from being select in their eating, 
and all the people of the two eastern divisions like this fetid 
aliment. 

Most of fish that is cured in this manner, as I have before 
said, is caught in lakes, marshes, and old chaimels of rivers, 
but is sent to the sands of the Brolnnoputro to be dried. Tlie 
heads and guts of tlie fish are thrown away, but the fins and 
scales are allowed to remain. The fish, if small is split in 
two; if large, it is divided into four slices. These are spread 
out to a sun that is intensely hot, on the extensive sands of 
the river, wlicre there are no insect.^, and where in the day 
every thing is parched and withered by a dry heat. At 
niglit the fish are secured in a shed from the dews, which are 
abundant at all seasons. At the beautiful lakes called Tobo.- 
rong, north from Yogighopa, where this fishery is most ex¬ 
tensive, and w'here from ISOO to 1100 mans may be annually 
dried, the fish are divided into four sorts. 

The farmers here use all the .simple means of catching fish 
tliat T observed in Dinajpoor, and also one whicli I did not 
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notice; but which, notwithstanding, is probably employed. 
In any ditch, where there is a considerable drain from rice 
jfieltls, or in any small rivulet where there is a drain from a 
marsh, they construct a dam, or fence, of bamboos, sticks, 
and reeds, or sometittjea of earthy which not only prevents 
the passage of the fish, but also impedes in some degree that 
of the water until it rises to the level Of the adjacent fields. 

In order to give vent to this they dig three or four nar¬ 
row semicircular trenches, which Convey the water from the 
higher to the lower part of the channel. Through these 
narrow channels the fish must pass in going from the higher 
part to the lower, as the floods .subside ^ and are caught in 
traps called Thovka placed at the lower ends of the semi¬ 
circular canals. 

T’he Thorka called also Dhoska and J^horka, is a coni¬ 
cal basket, lengthened far out, so that the fish in getting to 
its far end cannot turn to escape. In place of the Thorka 
a .smaller kind of cylindrical ba.sket called Dengrn is often 
used, and the fish are prevented from coming out by a row 
of flexible split bamboos converging to si point within the 
mouth, as in a mouse trap. 

In rivulets that have a considerable and rapid current, 
Thorkas 14' or 15 feet in length are often used. A dam is 
made across the stream with .i breach in it just sufficient to 
receive the mouth of the Thorka, und the fish follow the 
stream, until they-are no longer able to turn, nor can they 
Kwiin backwards against the current. 

The impure class of llajbongsia called Dauyi, catch fish 
by a somewhat similar contrivance in shallow ditchCB con¬ 
nected with marshes or rice-fields. In these they lay a long 
trap called Dhanggi made of split bainhoos. The mouth 
may be six or eight feet in length, and one and a-ba,lf to 
two feet wide. It slopes to an edge beiiind, being about 
two and a-half or three feet bi^oad. The fish that enter 
are prevented from returning by a row of bamboo splits 
placed as in a mouse .trap, and they aro aliakcn out by a 
hole at one corner, winch is plugged when the trap is set. 
Where there is any stream the fish enter of their own ac¬ 
cord; but they are often collected from a whole marsh and 
driven to the trap, by dragging through the water a rope 

















































made of twiated riba of the plantain tree leaves, the sides 
of which hang down like a fringe, and alarm the fish as the 
rope approaches. 

The most improved method on a plan analogous to these 
is practised by the fishermen in the smaller rivers of the 
eastern part of the district. A dam is constructed, obliquely 
across the river, of bamboos, sticks, and mats, not so as 
to contain all the water, but so as to raise it about a foot 
higher than the level below the dam. Near the louder 
end of the dam is left an opening about two feet wide and 
below this is a channel about 20 feet long. The sides are 
secured by posts and mats; and the floor, which consists 
of bamboos laid close to each other, is raised a little higher 
than the level of the river below j and a little lower than its 
level above the danu All fish attempting to go down the 
river follow the current through the opening in the dam ; 
but the channel is so full of crevices, that the fish immedi¬ 
ately after entering it are left dry, and by their own ex¬ 
ertions are always carried to the lower end where they 
are caught by the fishermen, wdio w'atch in a hut. This 
kind of w'eir, it must be observed, is not fitted for a variable 
climate; a sudden shower that raised the water a toot would 
destroy it. 

The manner of catching fish by collecting them among the 
brandies of trees, thrown into stagnant water, is still more 
practised here than in Dinajpoor, both by farmers and pro¬ 
fessed fishermen; and by far the greater part of the fish 
taken in Chihnari, and other parts near the Rrohmoputro is 
caught in this manner. The fishing, in old channels tlmt 
contain much water, continues from the middle of October 
until the middle of March. Large quantities of branches are 
thrown in until they reach the surface, and are held clown by 
weights. After they have remained from five to seven days, 
stakes of bamboo arc driven all round, and to these is fas¬ 
tened a net deep enough to go from the surface to the bot¬ 
tom, and long enough to surround the branches. The 
branches are then thrown out and the fish arc drawn on 
shore. At one watercourse 1 found 11 men at work in this 
manner. They seemed to drau^ one heap almost every day, 
and did no other work, the fish being bought from them on 
the spot by those wlio retail in the market. 


VARIOUS METHODS 

In this district I no where saw tlie kind of trap called 
Onta, which I have described in my account of Dinajpoor 
bat I understood that in some parts it is used to form the 
kind of weir called Band, winch it would be supcrduous to 
describe again. I also understood tliat these traps are used 
by farmers planted near tlie edges of rivers. In this district 
this implement is called Ghoni. 

Tim Polo and Jakoyi, also formerly described, are in con¬ 
stant use among the farmers. The fishermen of Goyalpara 
have improved the Polo, so much as to render it useful for 
their purpose; and it is then called Clsak. The frame con¬ 
sists of a loop, to which four bamboos arc fixed in form of a 
cone. A. conical net is fastened to the lioop, and its corner 
to the angle where the bamboos unite. When this net has 
been placed on the mud over a fish, the fisher drops the 
cr>rner, and instead of groping about until he can catch the 
fish, he secures it at once by tbe net, which prevents the 
animal from moving. By this means they catch large lish. 

Nearly allied to the Jakoyi, but somewhat more perfect, 
is a trap made of split bamboos, and called Jholongga. 
Two boys generally drag the corners by two ropes, and 
the splashing winch they make towards each side, contri¬ 
butes to drive the fish into the trap, which is held like a 
plough by the fisherman, and raised occa.siouaily to take 
out the fish. This is one of the methods much in use among 
the farmers. 

Nearly of the same form is the most simple net used by 
the fishermen, consisting of a net stretched betw'een two 
bamboos, which meet at an acute angle behind. This I have 
nlreacly described in my account of Dinajpoor, and there are 
many kinds. At Goyalpara there are four. 

1, When a man wades and pushes this net before him, it 
is called Pliutki, and the bamboos are from four to seven 
cubits in length. Such are used in all places, and at all 
seasons, for catching small fish, and cost from tw'o anas to 
two and a-half. 2. The Paha has bamboos of U or 12 
cubits in length with a large mesh, and is used for catching 
large fish. The fishermen of Goyalpara have not the art of 
fixing this net to the gunwale of a boat, as I described in 
Dinajpoor; hut the man who sits at the head of tlie canoe, 
lowers and raises it entirely by his hands. The rower sits at 
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’llie sterUi The fish are tUvided equally between them. 
3, The Angtha is of the same size, and is used in the same 
manner; but the mesh'is small. Both nets can be used at 
all seasons, and in every part of tlie great river. Each may 
cost a rupee. 4. T!ie Janta is an implement with a frame 
of bamboos, which raises a large net of this kind. One 
man can fish with it, and the whole costs from five to five 
and a-half i’U}:!ees, Tlie net lasts two years, but the apparatus 
must be renewed each season, which lasts from the middle of 
August to the middle of December, that i.si from the time 
when tlie inundation begins to subside until the country is 
dry. Tlie mouth of the net is placed so as to receive the 
water, which drains from the fields into a marsh, creek, or river. 

The still more complicated machine, which I described in 
my account of Dinujpoor, is also used here. At Goyalpara 
it is called Khora, and on the Mahanonda it is named Cliak. 
The Cliak described in my account of I>inajpoor is used here, 
both by the farmers and fishermen, and at Goyalpara is called 
Phorpnggi; while the improved Polo used there, as I have 
above described, is called Chak. Tlie Phoronggi is employed 
from the middle of August until the middle of November. 

Of the casting nets there are three descriptions. 1st. A 
small net six or seven feet radius with a small mesh and iron 
sinkers. Jn the Brohmoputro and in large pieces of water it 
is always used from a canoe, one man paddling and the other 
throwing the net. The two men divide the fish equally. In 
manshes and old water-courses it is thrown from the bank. 
It usually costs 5 rs. of which tlie iron amounts to one-half. 
The fish taken by this means are small; and the net may be 
used at all seasons. At Goyalpara it is called Khyeyuval. 
2nd. A net with a wn'de mesh and 15 or 16 feet in radius," It 
it used only in the river from a boat, which is managed in the 
same manner as with the first kind. Its sinkers are not 
heavier, and its cost is nearly the same. At Goyalpara, this 
net is called Rek. Both kinds at Toborong are called Naojal, 
or nets used with a boat, 3d. The large net which is cast 
by means of a boat, and which I have described in Dinajpoor 
by the name of Othar, is used also here, but not so com¬ 
monly as in that district. 

Seins or drag nets of various kinds are also in use. At 
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Goyalpara the fishermen use a sein, usually composetl of nine 
pieces, eacli at) feet long and about 4 feet wide. The floats 
are made of tlie reed called Khagra, and the sinkers of baked 
clay. ^’heBe pieces are separately called Toualanggi, but 
when joined into one sein that is called Ber. Three men are 
usually employed, and each brings three portions. They 
unite in paying the hire of the canoe, which carries them 
from one part to another, and contains the fish that liave been 
caught. One man manages the canoe, a second holds one 
entfof the net, while the third takes a sweep with the other 
end, and then the net is drawn on shore. Of course the net 
is only employed on the shallow aides of the river, or m 
shallow marshes or lakes, and is used between the middle of 
September and middle of December while the waters are fast 

decreasing. , „ . ■ i i 

In some parts as Olipoor, a still smaller sem is used, ami 

is called Gondhla. It is about flO cubits long and 4 broad, 
iiiid is used by one man. He fastens one end to a stake, and 
takes the sweep with the other. It is never used where (here 
is a greater depth of water than two or three feet. The Rati- 
lagi is a net which is much used, especially in Tohorong lakes, 
in the smaller rivers of the eastern divisions such as the Jijt- 
rain, and in many large water courses. The net is like a large 
deep sein from 45 to 80 yards long and four or five deep, with 
floats and sinkets, and a wide mesh. It is used sometimes 
merely as a setting net, being stretched from side to su.e ot 
a river or water-course. The fisliera then go to a distance 
on both sides, and while they paddle towards the net in their 
canoes, make all the noise that they can by splashing in the 
water. The fish stick in the meshes. 

At other times, where the water is too wide for the net to 
reach from hank to bank, two nets are used with five canoes. 
One at each end of each net, and one that remains uncon¬ 
nected between the two. One-half of each net is stowed on 
the stern of the canoe by which it is held, and the two sets 
go about 40 or 50 yards from each other. They 4hen throw 
out their nets, the canoes belonging to each rowing straight 
from each other, so as to leave the netsin two parallel straight 
line«, with the fifth canoe in the centre. The canoes then 
begin to paddle, so as to form their nets into semicircles, 
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while not , only the one in the centre, but those that hold 
the nets make all the splashing in their power. The two 
boats belonging to each net tlien row towards each other, 
splashing all the while until they meet. They then lash 
themselves together, and draw the nets into their sterns, 
bringing up the head and foot ropes of tiie net joined toge¬ 
ther. After the wiiole is drawn the nets are overhauled, and 
the ilsh which are sticking in the meshes are taken out. In 
rivers it is the upper net that takes by far, the greatest quan*^ 
tity of fish, and the middle canoe attends to that alone, 
and splashes opposite to the opening as the two canoes at its 
ends paddle towards each other. It would therefore appear, 
that the fish naturally fiy up the stream. This seems to be 
a good plan of fishing in rivers or lakes, wdiere the banks are 
too steep for draw'ing the sein. The fish, that I saw taken 
in this manner, were of about four pounds weight. 

In the Brohnioputro, during the beginning of the rainy 
season, from the middle of April until the middle of August, 
a floating net called Ohal is used. It consists of three pieises 
each bd yards long and 3|- broad, which .are joined so a.s to 
be 108 y-ards long. The mesh is wide. It is paid out from 
the stern of a canoe, and one side is floated by gourds, while 
the other sinks by its own weight. It is drawn evei'y hour 
into the boat, and the fish that are found sticking in the 
meshes are secured. Tw'o men and one canoe can manage 
this net, which may cost 9 rs. The nets used in this district 
are chiefly made of Son {Crotolariajmicea ); but iu the eastern 
divisions many are made of Kankhura {Urtica nivea). These 
are dear, but are reckoned much better than those made of 
Son, and last double the time. Some particular classes of 
fishermen use neither traps nor nets. 

The Gangrar, already mentioned as killers of erocodiles, 
turtle and otters, catch also many fish with the bar [icon. 
With the same kind of harpoon which is used for killing the 
otter, these men strike the large fishes. In the rainy season 
they attract these fish to their boats by means of torches. 
Ill the dry sea.son they watch near shallow places, where 
there are many fry; and when a large fish comes to prey, he 
is struck. The three fii*st kinds are supposed to cat floating 
or swimming plants (Dol and Pan a), and are frequently ob¬ 
served raising their heads among these. The fishermen watch 
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foi’ this, and strike them as they rise. It is probable, that 
these fish often rise to catch insects or worms, that may be 
among the weeds. I have never in India seen a fish rising 
to catch flies. The same fishermen use a small harpoon with 
four slender prongs, which floats, and is darted along the 
surface of the water to kill a small mullett, which swims with 
its eyes above the w'afeer. This is done at all seasons. 

All classes of natives fish occasionally with the rod, partly 
for amusement, and partly for a savoury meal; but there is a 
low tribe of fishermen, who use the rod for procuring a sub¬ 
sistence, and sell the fish. It is uncertain whether they are 
Hindus or Moslems, and their profession of fishing does not 
entirely aflord them support. They therefore play on some 
noisy instruments'of music, to which they sing, and go about 
to bef^; anti they only have occasioniil recourse to the rod* 
The ?od used in India for fishing is a bamboo, which has 
very little flexibility. The line is silk or Kankhur.a, and is 
tied to the extremity of the rod without any reel to lengthen 
or shorten it; and the book is suspended by a float, and liaited 
with a worm for the cyprini, and with a frog lor the larger 
Siluri or Pimelodes, w-hich are the tw'o most common classes 
offish. The use of artificial flies is totally unknown. 

In most parts the regular flsliennan pays a duty to the 
proprietor of the land; fur the strange anomaly of the right 
of fishing isaving been separated from the property of the 
banks, has not taken place in this district, except in some 
estates, that formerly belonged to the Rajas of Dum.ipoor. 
There are some rivers however, that are entirely free, as 
havintr been the boundary between two powers; and the pro¬ 
prietors of Goyalpara liave taken nothing from the numerous 
fishermen of that place. The various rates and manneis^of 
assessment difler in almost every estate, so that it would be 
endless to detail them. The rent is sometimes levied by so 
much on each man, sometimes by so much on each ^^fent 
of fishing, and sometimes by so much on the qiiaiitity o fis i 
taken. The two former methods are most usual on great 
rivers. The two last on marshes, small rivers and water¬ 
courses- In the most productive fishery, that of the lobo- 
rone lakes, the last has been adopted, and the Vijni Raja 
takes one-lmlf ol" the fish. In Bottrishazavi the fishermen 
pay no rent, but supply the landlord and Ids officers with 
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whatever fish they want. The lanaiords very seldom take the 
rent immediately from the fishermen; hnt generally rent it 
to persons for a fixed sum in money, and these collect what 
is due according to the custom of the estate. In general the 
duties seem moderate enough, and 1 heartliio complaint on 
the part of the fishermen; but except at fxoyaljjava, where they 
have been long under liuropean protection, they w'cre every¬ 
where remarkably shy, having probably been terrified on pur¬ 
pose by the agents of the Zemindars. I am indeed inclined^to 
imagine, that the profits which these derive from the fisheries 
are very considerable, althougli all that is apparently paid by 
the farmers (iKaradars) a.s rent, is very trifling, and is kept so 
on purpose; but 1 suspect, that considerable presents are 
made on the granting each lease, and in general these are 
annually renewed. 

The number of fishers who follow no other profession may 
be near 4000 families; and of those w'ho are also bearers and 
use traps only, there may be almost 900 tamilies, ihese not 
only retail and catch fish, but also hold the plough, and carry 
the palanquin, which will considerably reduce the number 
actually employed in the profession of catching fish. Even 
among the first 4000, many of the men are employed in 
retailing the fish, and are called X’aikars. None of these 
have a capital of above 100 rs. and many are so poor that 
they purchase the fish on trust; and, after having sold their 
fish in the market, go next morning to the actual fisherman, 
pay him for wdiat fish they received, and take a fresh load on 
credit. A great proportion of the fish is retailed by the 
women of fishermen. 

Of all the fishers in the district those of Gdyalpara are by 
far the most easy in their circumstances; but this seems in a 
great measure to he owing to the seducing arts of their wives, 
by whom the unwary traders of the south are stript of their 
property. In general the fishermen of this district are very 
poor, especially towards the west. Near the Brohmoputro 
they may live like the poorest in Dinajpoor. In other parts 
a fisher lives no better than those who cultivate for a share 
of the crop, which seems to be owing to their having multi¬ 
plied too much ; for with a smaller population there are almost 
double the number here that are to be found in Oinajpooi. 
There is nothing like a great fishery of any one kind of fish, 
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and a pTodigious variety is taken, as will appear from the 
list, which I have reason to think is far from being complete. 

The Sisor of Vihar is a vtTy ugly fish, which is said to 
gi’ow to seven or eight feet in length, and which few people 
will cat. The most remarkable thing about it is the tail, the 
upper ray of which is longer than tlie ivhole head and body. 
It is quite flexible and tapers to a fine point. I have been 
able to learn nothing concerning the use of this strange 
appendage. 

Of all the horrid animals of this tribe the Chaka of this 
district is the most disagreeable to behold. It has the habit 
of the fishes called by Lacepede Uranosoope and Cotte, that 
is, it conceals itself among the mud, from which by its lurid 
appearance, and a number of loose filamentous substances on 
its skin, it is scarcely distinguishable, and with an iimnense 
open mouth it is ready to seize any small prey that is passing 
along. In order that it may see what is approaching, the 
eyes are placed on tlie crown of the head. In its artificial 
characters it comes nearer the Plotose of Lacepede than 
any other tribe, but from such a diffei’ent habit it must be 
considered as belonging to <a genus not yet arranged by 
naturalists. All persons turn away from it with loathing.* 

Insects are not uncommonly troublesome. Bees abound. 
In a few estates, that belonged to the Dmajpoor fiimily, Mr. 
Fernandes, of that place, has rented the wax from the Ze¬ 
mindars, and in Patilado some people pay a rent to the land¬ 
lord. In the other parts of the district the wax and honey 
do not seem to he considered as property. Everywhere, ex¬ 
cept in the two eastern diviaions, and Patilado, I was told, 
that 3 or 3 men from Ronggopoor came into each division, 
with an order from the collector to gather the wax on ac¬ 
count of the surgeon, who it seems was also a candle maker, 
'The surgeon received the wax, and the people who gathered 
it took the honey for their trouble. Tliis account I suspect 
is not well founded; as the last surgeon, at least, made no 
candles, and I am assured, that some of the collectors issued 
no such order. The surgeon who made the candles, pro¬ 
bably employed the people to collect the wax, and paid 
them for what they brought; and they pacified the agents of 


* Dr. Buclianan gives a voluminoua account of the fidi of this district. 
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the Zemindars by giving them the honey. In the two eastern 
divisions every person takes the honey that tirids it; hut no 
person makes a profession of collecting wax, of which there 
is a great deal in the woods. Tire quantity procured is pro¬ 
bably about the same as in Dinajpoor; but more would un¬ 
doubtedly be procured were there regular I’enters. There 
are three seasons (bunds) for collecting it, 1st, when the 
mustard has flowered in the beginning of the cold season; 
2nd, when the Nngeswor (Mesua) has flowered in the end of 
spring; and Mrd, in tlie middle of July, after the convolvuli 
have flowered. 

In this district the quantity of shells collected for burning 
into lime is very great, owing partly to the consumption in 
the manufacture of indigo, and partly to the great quantity 
chewed with betle. No less than 477 families, were reported 
to me, in the different divisions, as employing' a part of their 
time in collecting and preparing these shells. The best lime 
is prepared from two species of muscle {MijtUu.iji which, 
greatly resemble the Anatmus^ common in the rivers of Eu¬ 
rope, but they are much smaller, being little more than two 
inches long and one broad. The projection of tlie sliell near 
the hinge appear in the same manner, as if they had been 
rubbed against some hard body. The one kind is much 
convexer than the other; both are called by the same name, 
Jhtniik. The next best lime is prepared from a snail {HeUai) 
almost round, and about two inches in diameter. It may 
probably be the ampullacea, and by the natives is called Sa¬ 
in nk. The worst lime is prepared from a smaller conical 
snail, about an inch'long, which has a very round aperture. 
It is called Moratakuya or Gugli, and is never used in lime 
that is prepared for chewing, that indeed in common is en¬ 
tirely prepared from the muscles. 
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VEGETAllI.E KINO ROM. 

, Thp hills and forests of this district produce an exceeding 
great variety of fine plants, of which a very large proportion 
has not been introduced into the modern systems of botany ; 
and, during my residence, I added very much to my collec¬ 
tion of descriptions, drawings, and specimens ; but, as the 
greater part can only interest the hotanist, I shall here con¬ 
tent myself with giving an account of the most general pro¬ 
duce of waste lands especially the forests, and of such 
smaller plants as the natives apply to use. The wastes of 
this country contain a greater variety than those of Dinajpoor, 
and occupy a much greater proportion of the country. 

1st. Of the 900 miles stated to be waste, as occu])ied by 
rivers, m.^rshes, old water courses, tanks, ponds, and other 
receptacles of water, a great part abounds in vegetubbi pro¬ 
ductions. The great rivers, and the channels which these 
occupy ill the rainy season, may amount to 300 miles, und in 
this there is very little vegetation. The floods sweep away 
every thing, and whenever the rivers fall, the sand of the 
channels become .so dry, that nothing will grow. The re¬ 
maining 000 miles, occupied chiefly by old courses of rivers 
which contain winter tliroughout the year, marshes and lakes, 
or rivers that are quite stagnant, except after very heavy 
rains, contain almost as much vegetation as the land; and 
are often entirely hid by it, as I have mentioned in my ac¬ 
count of the topograpliy. Even the smaller rivers, that con¬ 
tain a gentle stream, abound with aquatic plants, such as the 
Valis»eria spiralis, Serpicula verticiUata, and several species 
of potomogeiofi and c/un'a. By far the most curiou.s of these 
plants, however, strongly resembles the N^mphasa, hut is 
all over covered with prickles. The leaves are often five and 
six feet in diameter, and are so brittle, that they can seldom 
be lifted from the water without breaking. The flower of 





this singular plant never rises above water, nor does it ex¬ 
pand, The leaves are always drawn closely together, so as 
to exclude the water from destroying the poUeu. 


Of the poor sterile land, broken corners, roads, burial 
grounds, and the like, which occupy about miles, some 
part is good, and is unavoidably occupied by roads, market 
places, and burial grounds, and also by angles of fiedds, which 
it would be inconvenient to cultivate with the plough. When¬ 
ever not too much trodden by men or cattle, this land pro¬ 
duces the best pasture that is found in the country; and the 
smallness of the extent, that is destroyed by the treading of 
such multitudes, is really astonishing. I am persuaded, that 
in the smallest county in England, owing to the vast number 
of horses and wheel carriages, there is a greater extent ren¬ 
dered useless in this manner. Even the market-places in 
general are entirely covered with fine trees. 

Neither is tlie sterile land w'ithout vegetation. Part of it 
is high, and in the rainy season produces pasture, which in 
this country is reckoned good ; but its most common grass 
is the species of Andropogon, called Cliorkangta, Ukuni, 
Ghengto, and Sorola, by the natives of Bengal, and Grameu 
aciculatum by Ilumpliins, in whose work tliere is n good 
figure, and an account admirably describing its worthless 
nature. This sterile land is not without a few trees; but 
these are mostly stunted, and so thinly scattered, that they 
give no harbour to destructive animaks. In the low parts of 
this sterile land, which are sandy banks near rivers, the most 
usual vegetable production is a species of Tamarisk, which 
has not yet been introduced into the syatejiis of botany, It 
grows to six or eight feet in height, and is almost the first 
plant that takes root on the lands, formed by deposition from 
the rivers, which by its creeping roots it tends to consolidate. 
It is used for fuel, and by the natives is called dhau; but 
this name is generic, and is applied not only to anotlier 
species of Tamarisk, but to the Cmuarina of Bengal, and 
to the cone-bearing plants that have been introduced by 
Europeans. 

The waste inundated land also, tliat has a good soil, in a 
few parts produces the above-mentioned Tamarisk; but to a 
very trifling extent. By far the greater part of the 884' miles 
that 1 have mentioned, is covered by very coarse grass or 
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reeds. In some partSj especially such as are mcUnccl to be 
marshy, the reeds give way to a fine species of wild rose-tree, 
not yet inti’oduced into the systems of botany, and by the 
natives called Gnja. In Dinajpoor, and farther west, this 
bush almost creeps on the ground ; but in these eastern ve- 
glohs, where it seems to be in its favourite abode, it often 
rises to be 10 or 12 feet high, and forms large thickets. 
Some trees also thrive in these inundated lands, although they 
are always thinly scattered, except the Hijol. It is, however, 
remarkable, that this tree, althougli it forms a kind of forest 
in the inundated lands of Patilado, is very much stunted in 
its growth, while many other of tiie trees, which are only 
thinly scattered on the inundated lands, acquire there a very 
considerable siae. 

On the 1175 miles of waste land not inundated, and of a 
good soil, almost a half is covered with I’eeds and a coarse 
grass, having occasionally a few scattered trees and bushes. 
The remainder is covered with forests; but in these also the 
reeds grow to an amazing height. The forests seem to be 
diminishing faster ihau the progress of cultivation, by the 
pains that are taken in hurniiig these reeds during the heats 
of spring. This operation kills many young trees, and checks 
the growth of all; but it is of vast use in improving the air 
of the country, by destroying much vegetable matter, that 
would rot with the lirst rains, and by keeping the roads some¬ 
what accessible. It would be of still iiiore use, were it able 
altogether to destroy the thickets of reeds, hy which the 
country is overwhelmed. Some trees, especially the Sal and 
^Vtnla resist the fire much better than any others. 

Of the hills, by far the greatest part is covered with forests, 
and even tlie lower of these are overgrown by reeds, but the 
steeper ones are not infested in this manner. The forests 
there, however, are rendered, if possible, still moro impene¬ 
trable by numerous large twining plants, which Rumphius 
has described under the general name of wood-cables iftmes 
syhestres), which is well fitted to describe their nature, fur 
the term Clematis used in Europe is only fitted for the puny 
productions of a hedge. The natives of this country make 
little use of these natural cables, which answer so many pur¬ 
poses in thn Indian islands {India aqiiosa ot Rumpbius). 

As I have stated in Dinajpoor, it appears to me to be here 



also desirable, that the whole of these woods and reeds 
should be altogether destroyed. The injury which they do 
by protecting destructive animals, far outbalances the trifling 
advantages that they yield, to the natives, who cannot afford 
to use timber /or any purpose except for canoes, boats, and 
for a very little coarse furniture, such as stools, boxes, and 
bedsteads, none of W'hich are polished; and whose wants, 
should they ever require timber, might be abundantly sup¬ 
plied by trees reared about their villages. The forests, how¬ 
ever, here are of some more value than in Dinajpoor. [The 
further details given of this distract are in a great measure 
similar to the descriptions in the previous volumes and dis¬ 
tricts ; the re pc ti Mon would therefore be supererogatory. Ed,] 
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The following account %as; coUocfed partly from several 
natives of Bengal, who on different occasions had visited 
Asani; and partly fi’om natives of that country, who were 
fugitives in Bengal. Some ofjttie ionner had resided long in 
Asain, and had connections ' there, whose office gave them 
all opportunity of being well infonnech Ainbng the latter 
were persons inferior to none in the khigdoui in rank, and 
education. The accounts on all points did not agree, nor 
can I be certain, that I have on all occasions been able to se¬ 
lect the parts that approach nearest tO tfoui. In generalj 
however 1 shall mention the most material differences. 

Many ages ago two brothers named Khuiilai and Khuntai 
came to a hill named Ghorai Kofong, which is situated 
south from Gorgango, the ancient capital of Asam. Khunlai 
taking with him some attendants, and the God Cheng went 
towards the south-east, aud took possession of a country 
called Nora, .which his descendants continue to govern. 
Khiintai remained in the vicinity ot the hill Chorai Khorong, 
and kept in his possession the God Chung, who is still con¬ 
sidered by his descendants as their tutelary deity. 

The two brothers Khunlai and Khuntai are supposed to 

* Part of this deseription of Asam b derived from Dr. Bucbariau’s 
manuscripts; the rciiiaiuder from papers which I foaud iu the library of 
the East India House. [Ed.} 
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(To PUte Vlh page 601 .) 

Mmicai rmimmenis.—l. Dliak, a lon^ wooden drum, hung with one 
end foreuioar, mid beaten on this end with two mMill sticks. 

2. Bhoh anolliei' hmg wooden drum, beaten at one end w im the nano, 
and at the other with a stick, and hung before ibc performer. . 

3. Madnl, a long di uni of potter^a ware^ beaten at the two ends with the 
two htmds^ and hung in the same manner. 

4. Kara, a eouical dtvmi made of potter's ware, beaten at the thick end 
with a stick In one liand. and wth the lingers of the other. 

5. Tasa, a flat drum made of potter's ware, which is beaten by two 

^*^^l^l)ogor, a smaller drutn of the same form, and used in the mm 

Tikara, a drum made of potlees wave, and nearly of the same form 
with a keltle-drurn. Two are always used at the same time, the performei 
beating wkh a small stick, on one with his right hand, and on the othei 
with his left. It cannot therefore be used in processions. 

8. Kangsi is a email plate of hclhmeial, somewhat hke a Chinese gang. 

It is beaten with a stick. i i 

9 Hanayi is a kind of hanlboy, which is made of wood where the holes 
are; but both ends are of brass. The reed is made of four tmttings ot 

theraUcaf (Borassus). * * . i 

10. The Tota iSaiuvyi is another liautboy, which consists entirely of 
wood except tho moiith-piece, which is of brass. Lach iasirviinent has 
seven holes for the flngei-a, and the mouth-piece is surrounded by a round 
plate of brass like a rupee- . 

11. Turi, or brass trumpet, which is very thm everywhere except juat 

at the mtiuih^ as will hr aren from the sectian. . , ^ ■ 

12. The Ron Singga, or horn of battle, is m form of a horn, hut is 

made of brass, and has a mouth-piece of the same structure with lliat or 
the trumpet. It consists of three pieces, one let into the other, so that 
it tuny be turned into a semicircle, or into a curve like m aa in the 
ligtire. It makes a very hideous braying. 







have come from heaven. What place that may mean, 1 can¬ 
not say. Since tliG clescendents of the latter have adopted 
the religion of the Btalimans, the original word is translated 
Sworgo, the heaven where Indro reigna. Probably this 
heaven was some part of Thibet bordering on China, as 
some few traces of Chinese manners may be still observed. 
Khnnlai remained in Nora, and his descendants still govern 
that country, and by the Hindus are considered as inUdels, 
and monsters of impurity; but a friendly intercourse is still 
maintained between the descendants of the two brothers. 

Khuntai is usually reported to have been accompanied by 
the Deodhaing his spiritual guide, and by two Danggoriyas, 
a Dnyara, a Dihingga, a Lahoii, a Sondike, and 36 Hath 
miiriyas, in alt persons ; although this number is disputed, 
and some allege, that the Hatirnuriyas amounted to only 20 
persons. 

It is supposed, that, when Khuntai arrived, the country 
now called Asam proper was subject to 12 petty chiefs (Paro 
Bhungiya), who without force submitted to a person very 
much their superior in dignity and education. This however 
seems rather improbable and the Kachharis allege, that the 
country, previous to the irruption of Khuntai, belonged to 
their prince. On tlic other Imnd, it must be observed, that 
the descendants of several of the petty chiefs are said still 
to remain in the country. These dillerencea may be re¬ 
conciled by the supposition, that these chiefs were tributa¬ 
ries of Kachliar, who had shaken oflf the authority of their 
prince, and fallen into a state of anarchy ; for it must be ob¬ 
served, that the Bengalese frequently express this state by 
the term twelve landlords (Baro Bhungiya), just as the people 
of Karnata use the phrase (Nava Nayaka) nine captains to 
express the same condition. The improbable part of this 
story is, tliat either the Kachhari prince or the petty chiefs 
should liave submitted to the autliority of Khuntai with hia 
handful of followers. This however may be explained by a 
consideration of the account, that is given of these personages. 
The Danggoriyas were the companions and confidents of 
Khuntai, the Duyara was his porter, the Dihingga bis cook, 
the Laban his goatherd, the Sandike his drawer of water 
and Hatinmriya implies the commander of 1000 men. It is 
therefore probable, that Khuntai w'as accompanied by an 
army consisting of many corps commanded by an equal 
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jrtumber of Hatiiimriyas, while his nominal cook, porter, 
drawer of water and gviatherd held the chief offices of state, 
just as the persons called groom (comes stabuli) and butler 
(dapifer) in Kurope wore in possession of the chief commands, 
while the feudal government feraalneGl in vigor. In Asam 
the descendants of those persons still retain their ancient 
dignities; and, if the Hatimurijas ever amounted, to they 
are now reduced to twenty families. 

The original territory, occupied by Klmntai, included two 
very long islands formed by brandies of the Brohnioputro, 
together v/Ith some of the lands adjacent, on both banks of 
that great river. Thirteen princes, in a regular succession from 
father to son, continued to govern this territory with great 
success according to the rules of their ancestors. They eat 
beef, pork, and all other foods that shock the natives of 
India, and drank wine. The Deodhaings were their spiritual 
guides, perfoi'niing tlic worship of the God Chung with great 
mystery and secrecy, and possessing some books called Bu- 
longji in a character, ivhich appears on the old coin, and 
seems to have a strong affinity with that of Avn. These 
books are said to be composed in a language, which was for¬ 
merly spoken at the court of Asam, and .are said to contain 
a chronicle of their kings, who were as follows. 1 Khuntai, 
•2 Chukapha, d Chutaupha, 4 Chubmong, 5 Chuinong, t>Tu- 
kophi, 7 Chhachonong, S Chupinong, 9 Clihuchong, 10 Chu- 
rang, 11 Chujang, 13 Chuppuk, 13 Chukum, all names 
strongly resembling the Chinese. 

During the government of these princes three dUlerent 
attempts were made by the Moslems to subdue the country, 
and all ended Iti complete disgrace anti overthrow. (See 
Asiatick researches vol. 2, page 171.) In tlie last, which 
happened in the reign of AunmgKebe, under the command 
of Mir Jumlch, his army was so roughly handled by the en¬ 
terprising and warlike Asainese, that he not only wms com¬ 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat; but to yield up a large 
part t)f the lands, which had belonged to the Moaiems, before 
the invasion took place, and w'hich now forms the greater 
part of the western of the three governments, into which 
Asam is divided. 

In the account above referred to, in the Asiatick re¬ 
searches, the king of Asam is called ifeidej Sing, or Jayad- 
liwaja Sinha j but no sucli name appears in the list of Asamese 
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princes, nor indeed can it be expected, that it should ; for 
from the account it would appcRr, that these princes still 
retained their original language and customs, and Jawadh- 
waja Sinha. are Sangshrita words, and pi'ohahly are a trans- 
iatiori of the proper title. s. 

Tradition mentions, that the prince then governing, when 
he attacked the Indian army, dressed a number of low per¬ 
sons like Brahmans, and ordered them to drive a great herd 
of oxen between the armies, on which the Hindu soldiers 
retreated, least any injury should happen to the sacred order, 
and beasts. There is no doubt, that in Asam some persons, 
now employed in the lowest offices, wear the thread of dis¬ 
tinction, and are called Brahmans, on account of their descent 
from the persons, who w'ere decked out by the victorious 
king. There is therefore perhaps some foundation for the 
story ; but we can aciircely suppose, that an army of Aurung- 
zebe’s should have been influenced by any respect either for 
Brahmans or cattle, and the fellows were probably called 
Brahmans, as a mark of scorn for the doctrine of caste, with 
which even the Moslems of India are infected, and which led 
the author, who gives the account of the expedition under 
Mir dumleb, to consider the Asamese as mere brutes under 
a human form. 

This contempt for tlie sacred order did not long continue. 
Tlie son of Chukum introduced this innovation, took the title 
of Godalior Singho, and was the 14th prince of the family. 
The conversion of the royal family seem.? to have been ac¬ 
complished by female intrigue. Chukum having been 
enamoured of a Hindu concubine, departed from tlie rules of 
the family, and settled the succession on her sou Godadhor, 
who, according to the law of Asam, was entirely iUegitiniatc. 
On diis account perhaps it was, that he preferred the religion 
of his mother; and the Brahmans made a stretcli of con¬ 
science, in order to receive a sovereign among their followers, 
wdio, owing to the conquests of the family, then formed a 
considerable portion of the nation, and a portion ready to 
.support the authority of a convert however irregular his claim 
to succession might be. The old priesthood, however, con¬ 
tinue to be Purohits (officiating priests) for the king in the 
worship of the family deity Chung, which is still followed. 
The Bengalese language also became more common, although 
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it was not used an r,iie coin, nor in state aftaira, until the time 
of Ruclro son of Godadhor. Now it is the couimon language^ 
even of the court, and the original Asameae, commonly 
sjioten in the reign of Aurangzebe, in all probability will be 
soon lost, as it is now a dead language, and is only studied 
by those, who follow tlte old worship. 

The evil of departing from the regular succession soon be¬ 
came evident. Godadhor had two sons, Kana, and Hudro. 
The two chief officers of government disliking Kana, the 
eldest, son, put out bis eyes, and placed his younger brother 
on the throne. Kana had two sons, one legitimate, and the 
other by a concubine. Whether or not any descendants of 
the former still remain, I have not learned ; but a descendant 
of the illegitimate offspring is now called king; although it is 
generally admitted, that the descendants of Hudro alone are 
entitled to be called Tnngkhiuiggiya, or to succeed to tlie 
government. The oldest coin of Rudro', the son-of titodndhor 
is dated in the year ofSak 1018, corresponding with the year 
of our Lord 1095; arid the latest is^litted in 10.S5 of Sak, or 
A. I). 1712. Hitherto the Asamese had been a warlike and 
enterprising race, while their princes bad preserved a vigor, 
that in the east is not commo'hly retainetl for so many gene¬ 
rations ; but their subjection to the Brahmans, which was 
followed by that of most of the nation, soon produced the 
usual imbecility, and the nation has.,siink into the most abject 
pusilhinimity towards strangers, and into internal confusion 
and turbulence. 

Riidi'o Singho finding that the sacred order bad fallen into 
contempt, on account of the pretended Brahmans, who were 
descended from the persons, whom his ancestor, in mockery 
of caste has decked in the guise of Brahmans, made an inves¬ 
tigation into the claims of all the Brahmans in the country, 
and degraded all tViose, whose origin could be discovered to 
be spurious. The whole order, however^ then in the country, 
having been brought into discredit by the uncertainty of 
their extraction, he was not contented with a Brahman of 
Kamnip; but adopted as his spiritual guide Ramkrishno 
Nyayovagis, a Brahman of Bordhoman (Burdwaii K), wlio 
according to report was a very holy man, and whose descen¬ 
dants enjoy the office, The Guru usually resides with the 
king, and is accompanied by IS or 14 of his male relations. 
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one of wlioin iis Piu’ohit fov the king in the worship of the 
Hindu gods. The families of these Bralnnans reside at No- 
diyn, ami the youth are educated at that seminary of Hindu 
learning. Some of these, whom tlie commentator on the ac¬ 
count of the expedition of Mir Jiutileh had seen, and who of 
course spoke mere Bengalese, led him to contradict the 
account, where it states, that tlie As.amese spoke a language 
peculiar to themselves; and an idea of Hindu perfection 
seems to have led him to suppose, that the barbarians 
<Mlechehhos) of Asam were superior to the Moguls, the most 
polished and magnifiaent race, that ever inhabited India. 
Owing probably to the intercession of the Brahmans, who 
would naturally be shocked at the barbarity of the custom, 
Kudro Slngho did not disable his younger sons from the suc¬ 
cession, by indicting a personal blemish, according to the 
custom of the iamily, and this seems to have been the hist 
mark of decay in the vigor of the descendants of Heaven. 

Rudro loft"four sons, and was succeeded by Sib Singho the 
eldest. The coin of this prince of the earliest date, tliat I 
possess, is in the year of Sak lf>14 (a. d. \TZ\) leaving eight 
years uncertain betw'een it and the last coin of Rudro. In 
this reign it was contrived to throw the whole pow'er.into the 
hands of women. Soon after the accession of Sib, a Brahman 


by his profound skill in th^ science called Jyotish, discovered 
that the reign would be very short, and that Sib even before 
his death would be deprived of his government. It was then 
suggested, that this prophecy might be evaded, by resigning 
the government to a wife, in whose fidelity, confidence might 
safely be placed; and several ladies seem to have enjoyed the 
royal dignity in succession, and their names appear on the 
coin. I found coins dated Sak IG^b, 1047, 1648, (a. d. ]7t?3, 
1724, 1725,) in the name of Plmleswori the wife of Sib 
Singho. She is said to have governed three years, and to 
have died in child-bed. I also found coins dated 1052, 1653, 
(a. d. 1729, 1730,) in the reign of Promotlieswori the wife of 
Sib Singho; also those dated 1655, 1657, 16oS, (a. d. 1732, 
1734, 17.S5,) in the laign of Ombika, the wife of Sib Singho; 
finally those dated in 1661, 1662, 1664, 1665, 1666, (a. n. 
1738,1739,1741, 1742, 1743,) in the reign ofSorheswori Devi, 
wife of Sib Singho. During this long period the name of the 
poor prince appears only on one coin, that I proeuretj, in the 
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r 1G60, (a. D, 1737),, and he is said to liave enjoyed no 
sort of antliority. When one queen died, lie was merely 
placed on the throne, in order to marry another, who might 
assnnie the goTeriiinent. The eldest son of Sib Singho was 
hilled in war, and left a son named Mohoneswor, who is pro¬ 
bably still alive; but Sib Singho was succeeded by his 
younger brother Promotto, of whom I have coins from the 
year t6{)7 to 1672, (a. o, 1744 to 1749), in the former of 
which he succeeded his brother, or rather his brothers’wife. 

Promotto had no son, and was succeeded by his brother 
Rajeswor, of whom I have many coins between 1674 and 
1690 (a. D. 1751, 1767); but he is said to have reigned 20 
years, which is not contradicted by any coin that I have seen. 
This prince seems to have been inclined to adopt' the man¬ 
ners of tlie Moslems, as I have found several ot' his coins 
that have Persian logen<ls, Rajeswor had three sons. 

I. Kandtira, who has died and left a son that from having 
been marked is incapable of succession. 

II. Majnjoria (this means middle son, his name 1 do not 
know) who left foiir sons, all perhaps still alive; hut they all 
were marked and are incapable of succession. Their names 
are:—1. Baranati. 3, Kara. 3. Bhakara. 4. Charala. 

in. Ilorujona. This means youngest son. He is dead 
and has left two sonsf both rendered incapable of governing. 

I. Bos’omuri resides at Kliaaptir in the Hachhar country, 
in the house of Iris mother’s relations, to which he retired in 
order to save his children from being maimed. He has had 
five sons, but one died unmarried. 1. The eldest now alive 
is Brojonath, who in 1809 was at Calcutta soliciting assist¬ 
ance to place him on the throne. He has three sons. 
2, Bobon is wit h hia father. 3. Sin dura, who is in Bengal. 
4. Indii, who is with his father. 

II, The second son of Kandura is Tukor, who has a son, 
and both reside at Monlpoor. 

Rajeswor was succeeded by Lokhymi his brother, of 
whom I have coins between 1692 and 1698 (a. d. 1769, 
1775.) Tills prince, according to the custom of his ances¬ 
tors, maimed all the males of his family, so as to secure tlie 
succession to his son. The kingdom was now, however, has¬ 
tening to ruin. The power of the spiritual teachers had ac¬ 
quired such force that their insolence became intolerable, and 




Lokhymij as Lord of Heaven (Sworgodev’), coutd no longer 
retain lus angei", so that to chedk tlieir pi’icle he burned a 
splendid building, that contrary to law, had been erected by 
one of them named the Mahamari, who guided a multitude of 
the lowest and most ignorant of the people. The intlained 
multitude put the chief minister to death ; but the prudence 
of Lokhymi enabled liim, altliough with great difficulty, to 
smother the rebellion ; and he died in jreace.; 

Gaurlnatli, the son of Lokliymi succeeded his father, and 
was (lie twentieth prince and seventeenth generation of the 
family. The earliest of his coins that 1 have seen is in 170.'}, 
and the latest in 1717 (a. d. 1780, 1794). lie seems to have 
been a weak young man, totally unable to contend with the 
enthusiastic multitude. The low followers of tlie Maliamari 
(mostly fishermen) drove him from this throne, and Pitambor, 
the spiritual guide of these ruffians appointed Bhorotsingiio, 
his nephew to be king. This person, in a coin dated 1715 
(a, n. 179S), claims a descent from Bbogodotto, wJikh had 
lie boon successful would have been considered as an indis¬ 
putable fact. But Gaurinath having thrown himself on 
the protection of Imrd Cornwallis, that nobleman, soon be¬ 
fore his departure for Europe in 1793, sent Captain Welsh 
with 1100 sepoys, who restored Gaui-inatli to tiic throne of 
his ancestors, and after a short stay returned to Bengal, very 
much to the regret of the prince. During the insurrection of 
the populace under the Mahamari the mo.st horrid excesses 
had been committed, and most of the proper Asamese, and 
men of rank had been compelled to fly for refuge into the 
large island surrounded by the Brohmoputro and Koiong 
rivers, and the only person who showed any considerable 
spirit of enterprise or courage, w.i6 one of tlie great here¬ 
ditary councillors of state, the Bimi Gohaing. On Bhorot- 
singho and his rabble having been put to flight by Captain 
Welsh, I do not know what became of that pretender. It is 
said, that at the intercession of Captain Welsh he received a 
pardon. He w^as succeeded in his usurpation by a certain 
Sorbanondo Singho Norendrosyo, who coined money in 1716 
and 1717 (a, d, 1793, 1794), and who resided at Byangmara, 
three and a-half days journey, south-east from Konggopoor, 
in tlie southern part of the province of Sodiya. 

On Captain Welsh's retiring to Bengal, the Burn Gohaing, 
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before mentioned as a man of enterpriee, seized on the whole 
anthority of governmcntj and in fiict was the only person 
among the chiefs of Asam who seems to have had vigour 
sufficient for the miserable circumstances in which tlie coun¬ 
try w^as placed. He procured soldiers from the west of 
India, the Aaamcse, as I before said, having become dastai'ds, 
and with these strangers he compelled the followers of the 
Mahamari to take refuge either in the Company’s territory, 
or in the eastern extremity of the kingdon. He also put to 
flight a notorious robber, named Merja, who in the confusion, 
with about 700 Bengalese Burokandaj, the most vile of all 
rabbles, had been able to spread dismay among the wretched 
Asamesc, This fellow still lurks in the lower parts of 
Bhotaii; but now be only ventures to act as an ordinary rob¬ 
ber. Bborotsingbo, unmindful of the clemency that was 
shown to him, again rebelled, and coined money in the year 
IT if) (a. d. 1796); but be was taken and put to death by the 
active Gohaing. 

'riiis chief, far from being contented with the power of 
acting as a councillor, which was vested in him by the laws 
of his country, seized on the person of Gaurinath, and drove 
from his presence the great secretary (Boro Boruya), who was 
the constitutional jninister of the country. In tact, Gaurinath 
became a mere cypher, and did not long survive tlie restraint 
in which he wms placed. 

I be Bura Gohaing either could not procure a descendant 
of lludi'O that was free from blemish, no person with such 
pretensions to authority wishing to trust themselves in his 
power; or what is more jtrobable, he wished to have a king 
whose claims were doubtful, as more favourable to his views. 
He therefore appointed as king a boy named Kinaram, who 
took the title of Komoleswor, and who is descended of Kana, 
the eldest son of Gadadhar; but his ancestor, the son of 
Kana, was illegitimate, so that the title of Kinaram is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be defective, and the Gohaing has 
not ventured to propose his coronation. Another cause of 
disatFection against this poor youth has now been discovered. 
His forefathers followed the Kolitas, called the Sologuri 
Molijijons as their spiritual guides, and be refuses to receive 
instruction (Upodes) from the Brahmans of Bengal, who 
have long guided the royal family. The most keen advocate 


A SCAR INCOMPA-l'lUCE WITH THE CttOVVH, 

for the sacred order is the mother of this unfortunate prince, 
who probably will not long be permitted to live, as he is now 
approaching manhood, and as an infant king will answer 
better the purposes of the Bura Gohaing, who is in full pos¬ 
session of power, and is still in the vigour of understanding. 
His government, however, is not without great ddlieulties, and 
in a conspiracy, that happened about the year 1802 or 180J, 
he was under the necessity of putting to death about 500 
persons of some rank, among whom was a brotiier of his own 
wife. Although the. execution was performed with the crucl- 
tie.s usual among the Asamese, and several were put to death 
by the appUcatioii of burning hoes, the minds of the people 
have not been quieted, and they seem ripe for insurrection. 

Having thus given such historical matters as have come to 
my knowledge, I shall proceed to mention the principal per¬ 
sons and officers of the kingdom, in doing wliich I shall have 
occasion to detail most of the information concerning it.s to¬ 
pography that I have received. Tlie accompanying map, 
drawn by one of my infonnants, will explain the situation of 
tlie places. 

The persons descended from Jliidho Singho by legitimate 
marriage, and entitled to continue the succession, are called 
Tungkhuugiva; anil all these have a right to succeed to the 
rovaldignity, except such as have on their body some blemish 
or'mark, whether from disease or accident, the scar either of an 
honourable wound , or of the small pox, being equally a com¬ 
plete bar to the royal dignity. In order probably to prevent 
the dangers of a disputed succession, it was the maxim of the 
family to mark every youth that was not intended for being 
the presumptive lieir, so soon as he approached manhood, by 
a wound on some conspicuous part, such as the nose or eai. 
This did not prevent him from being considered as a prince, 
he was called Gohaing Deo, and bis cluldreii, if without 
blemish, had a right to succession; .iltliough, so far as I can 
learn, the son of a person who was marked, has never yet 
succeeded. As a farther precaution all the princes, not sons 
of the reigning king, and their families were confined on a 
hill called Tejinamnip, to which there are three ascents, and 
three strong guards, Chaudang, Dolakakuriya, and Kukura- 
chnya. This hill is situated among forests, about-t’''o day-s 
journey south east from Gorgango. The number of princes 
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confinetl has of late decreasetl, many having escaped to other 
countries, and having there had children, vvliich will no doubt 
tend to hasten the overthrow of the dynasty. Wherever the 
usual law of the country does not exclusively give the suc¬ 
cession to estates and honours to one son, it becomes impos¬ 
sible to secure tbe right of royal accession undisturbed, even 
by. the most rigorous precautions, such aa the Asamese have 
adopted. 

The kings formerly lived at Gorgango, but Sib Slngho re¬ 
moved the seat of government to Ronggopoor Nogor (the 
city the abode of pleasure), which is situated on the Dikho 
river, that falls into the south side of tile Brohnioputro about 
three hours journey south from the Dihing or southern branch 
of the Brohmoputro river. Ronggopoor was a largo town, 
and was very probably tlie place so named, where. Bliogodotto 
bad his country residence, although it is not impi-obaMe, but 
that this prince may have had two Ronggopoors, one to tbe 
east, and one to the west of his capital, which was at Gohati. 
The royal palace was surrounded by a wall of brick about 
three cubits thick and oj cubits high. The house in which 
the throne stood (Clinnggor) was thatched; but was sup¬ 
ported by sal beams, and its walls w’ere constructed of bamboo 
mats. In the same enclosure was a building of brick (Rong¬ 
gopoor), in which the Raja sat to view public shows. There 
was also a small temple composed entirely of copper. In this, 
as is supposed, the God Chung was kept; but the whole 
worship of that deity is veiled in tbe most profound mystery. 

Since the disturbances in the reign of Oaurinath, the royal 
residence has been removed to Jorhat, about 20 miles west 
from Ronggopoor. It stands on both sides of the Dichoi 
river (Dessoye Wood), which comes from the mountains on 
the southern frontier. According to Mr. Wood this river 
enters the Brohmoputro in lat. 26 '° 48' north, and in long, 
94“ 5' 41" east from Greenwich, No buildings of brick have 
been erected, nor is any brick bouse permitted to a subject. 

The kings and nobles live in thatched huts with walls of 
bamboo mats, supported by sal posts, and built after the 
fashion of Bengal with arched ridges and mud floors. Each 
apartment is a separate hut. The king has some gold and 
silver vessels, and some glass ware and rich furniture, that 
has been sent us presents by the government of Bengal. 







Where the chief nobles sit in their own houses, a heap ot 
earth is raised, and this is covered with mats and cloth. If 
any person highly respected comes to visit him, the nobl& 
orders a blanket for a seat; but in general all his guests sit 
on the bare ground, as there is no furniture in the hut, where 
company is received j but very great persons have bedsteads 
and curtains. Pensoms of lower rank, who attempted to imi¬ 
tate their superiors in the use of such luxuries, would be se¬ 
verely punished. In courts of justice the judge sits on a low 
wooden stool, all other persons are seated on the bare ground, 
as if in the royal presence. 

The coronation, or rather enthronement of the king, is 
performed with much ceremony. The Raj a, mounted '.ar a. 
male elephant, and accompanied by his principal wife (Boro 
K-Umari) riding on a female, proceeds to plant a tree (/ icits 
religiosa) on the bill Chorai Khorong, where his ancestor 
Khuntai first appeared on earth. By the way he takes up 
the young tree, and pays the proprietor w'hatever price he 
chooses to demand. In performing this ceremony, the God 
Chung is suspended round his neck, he is girt with the sword 
Kyangdang, he carries in his turban the feathers of the sa¬ 
cred bird Oeokukura {Pavo bicakaratus), and he is accom¬ 
panied by all the principal officers of the kingdom, by a great 
part of the army, and by a vast multitude of the people. 

Having planted the tree, the Raja and his followers de¬ 
scend to three huts, that have been erected for the purpose, 
and which are called Patghor, Holongghor, and Singgorighor. 
The Raja and bis queen first enter the i’atghor, wliere some 
water is poured on them from a shell called Dokhyinaborto 
Songkho, the month of which is turned the way contrary to 
that of the shell, which is usually sounded by the Hindus, 
in order to attract a little notice from the Gods, 

The two royal persons then enter the Holongghor, and sit 
on a stage made of bamboos, under which is placed one of 
each species of animal that can be procured, such as a man, 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a deer, a Iiog, a fowl, a duck, 
a snake, an insect, a fish, &c. The water from nine tirthos, 
or holy places, is poured over the king and the queen, and 
falls on the animals. 

The water of each holy place is kept in a golden vessel, 
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and the plants called Sorbausiiodlii, and Mohaushodlii have 
been infused in it. 

The royal persons having been bathed, the Raja replaces 
the feathers in the turban, and advances witli his queen to the 
Singgorighor, having in bia hand the sword Hyangdang; 
and with this, before he enters, he hills a buffalo. The ori¬ 
ginal custom was to kill a man, a criminal having '.been se¬ 
lected for the purpose ; but since the time of Riidho Singho 
a buffido bus been substituted. The Kaja then enters the 
Singgorighor, and ascends a throne (Singhason) of gold, con¬ 
sisting of seven stages. Having been seated, the queen and 
the three chief persons of tlie kingdom, make many presents 
of gold and jewels, and then lay their hands on the four feet 
of the throne- These nobles then walk seven times round 
the sovereign, who orders money to be coined, anil gives 
-some presents to the Deodltaing, and to the Brahman who is 
his spiritual guide. He also orders gratuities (Siropa) to be 
given to all the principal onicers, and to religious mendicants, 
and some days’ provisions are distributed to the multitude who 
have assembled to sec the show. 'Fhe Raja and his queeu 
then dine with all the Asamese of high rank. Then all the 
tributary Kajas, landlords, and inferior offleera are introduced, 
and make presents, winch occupies a whole month. In all 
these ceremonies the Cluring Phukon presides, and regulates 
every thing according to the ancient customs of the kingdom. 

There are three great councillors of state, called Gohaing, 
who have by law no authority to issue orders, but whose 
duty it is to give advice to the king, when he chooses to re¬ 
quire their assistance. Each receives a certain number of 
men to work for him, and no officer of government is allowed 
possess any jurisdiction over these, so that their whole 
aianagement and superintendence is left with their immediate 
liiastef, except when the king personally requires their as¬ 
sistance, which he sometimes, but rarely does. These dig¬ 
nified offices are in tlie hereditary possession of three great 
families; hut the king may appoint any member of these fa¬ 
milies that he pleases to hold the office, and he may change 
them at pleasure. The persona holding the office always live 
at court. The title Gohaing seems to be the highest in the 
country, and as I have said, is that given to the princes of 



die blood royal, who annex to it I>eo or Lord. The latter is 
!i Hindu word, bui: Gohaing is probably an Asamese term. 

The Boropatro Gohaing is the highest in rank, and is de¬ 
scended from an illegitimate son of one of the kings. He is 
allowed 6000 men (Payiks) in constant attendance. 

The Boro Gohaing is the second in rank, and is allowed 
4000 men. He is descended from one of the Danggoryas 
ivho accompanied Khuntai. 

The Bura Gohaing is descended from the other Danggo- 
riya, and has legally the same allowance; but the present oc¬ 
cupant is in fact the actual sovereign of the country. 

The Boro Boruya, or great secretary, is the fourth great 
officer of state, and in fact he ouglit to be the prime minister, 
to whom, of right, the whole executive power, civil and mili¬ 
tary, is intrusted, and to whose court there is an appeal in all 
cases, except where tlie servants of the three great Gohaings 
arc concerned. He must be chosen from among the four 
families called Duyara, Dihingga, Lahon, and Sondiki. He 
is only allowed 100 servants, but he has fees on all commis¬ 
sions, and on all cases that come before his court. The 
present Boruya has been totally deprived of power, and his 
deputies act under the orders of the Bura Gohaing. 

The inlerior officers of state at the capital are as follows ;— 
There are six persons called Ghoruya Phukons, and in gene¬ 
ral it may be observed, that Phukon is the title next in dig¬ 
nity to that of Gohaing. Kach of these six has a separate 
title, and the whole form the council of the Boro Boruya, 
although they have also other duties, 

1, Naoyniclie, who ia allow'ed 1000 servants with whom he 
mans the royal boats. 2. Dohikya; 3. Bhitrail; 4. Naiya ; 
5. Deka; 6. Naisoti; each of these is alloived SO servants, 
and their duty seems to be that of purveyors, to procure 
whatever the king wants. The Porbotya Phukon is a Brah¬ 
man, manages the affairs of one of the queens, and is allowed 
a secretary or Boruya. The liaydenggya Phukon is an 
Asamese, and manages the affairs of another queen. He also 
also is allowed a secretary. The Raja's mother has two 
officers, the Khonggiya Phukon, and the Khonggiya Boruya; 
both are Brahmans, and the former is allowed a secretary. 
The Jolbhari Phukon is a Brahman, and has the charge of 




all the servants^ tlmt the Raja einploya In the lliiKlu temples. 
These amount to 1000, 


The Tainbuli rimkorj is also a Brahman, and has the care 
of the Raja’s garden, in which betle-leaf is the chief article of 
cultivation. The Naosalya Pliukon is allowed 1000 men for 
hiiilding the royal boats. The Cbho^dliora'Phukon has the 
charge of all the Raja’s effects. The Chiving Phukon is tlie 
master of ceremonies, and has charge of tlie Deo Dhaings, or 
priests of the old religion. The Deulya Phukon is a Brah¬ 
man, who has the charge of repairing and preserving thp 
Hindu temples. The Khurghaviya Phukon lias the charge 
of making gunpowder. The Nek Phukon, and the Dihingga 
Phukon ; these have the charge of the king’s messengers. 
All these Phukons, except such as I have mentioned as 
being Brabmmia, must be Asamese legitim.ately descended 
from some of the persons, who accompanied Khuntai, and 
who arg called Ilatinmriyas. 

Boruya seems to bp the title next in dignity to Phukon. Of 
these there are many. The Bh.andan Boruya is the king’s 
private treasurer, and is allowed an assistant called Kayas- 
tha Bhandari. The Duliya Boruya has the charge of the 
Raja’s palanquins and bearers. The Chaudanggiya Boruya 
has the superintendency of public executions. The Dola- 
kakuriya Boruya is the chief of the footmen. The Khanik.ar 
Boruya is the superintendent of artificers. The Sonadhav 
Doloyi is mint-master and chief jeweller. The Majumdar 
Boruya is private secretary, and letter writer to the king, and 
is allowed four Clmngkoyatis or assistants. The Bej Boruya 
is the king’s physician. The Changmai Boruya has the super- 
intendency of the royal table. Hati Boruya, the master of 
elephants, has about l!25 of these animals. The Ghora Bo¬ 
ruya, or master of horse, has only 50 horses. The Helui 
Dhari Boruya h.as charge of the arms, or arsenal. The De- 
vighor Boruya has charge of a private chapel. 

The king has 12 Rajkhaoyas, who are under the orders 
of the Bara Bioniya, and arc officers of considerable impor¬ 
tance, eacli being supposed to command SOOO men. I'hey 
attend the court of justice, and are employed as umpires to 
settle disputes, and to .superintend any public work for the 
king. 

There are also attendant on this prince some persons called 
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Vairagis and Kotokia. The former are sent on messages to 
a distance; the latter seem to be a kind of interpreters. The 
kings seldom choose to communicate the most importnnt 
orders in writing, and the dismissal of a Gohaing, or of a 
governor of K.amrup, is merely signified to him by a verbal 
message; but it is communicated by three officers, a Kotoki, 
a Bora, and a Takla, all persons of low rank. At Jorhat are 
300 soldiers from the west of India, and SOO native troops, 
who are levied indiscriminately from all castes- The whole 
officers are from the west of India; but have married in Asam, 
and have had lands allotted for their support.' The whole 
are under the command of a Captain Gohaing. Each com¬ 
pany of 100 men is commanded by one Subadar, one Juma- 
dar, six Havlldars, and one adjutant. 

When I have said, that the king grants a certain number 
of men to such or such an officer, the following must be un¬ 
derstood to be the meaning. By far the greater part of the 
land in Asam is granted to persons called Payiks, each of 
whom is held bound to work four months in the year without 
wages or food, either for the king, or for whatever person the 
royal pleasure dlrectsi Tliese people either work for theii 
lord, in whatever art they are skilled, or p^iy him a compo- 
-sition, which is regulated by custom j but is very rarely ac¬ 
cepted. As each man works only four months in the year, 
so to complete the constant attendance of one man, three 
persons are required, and are therefore called a full Payik. 
It is said, before the country was depopulated by the late 
disturbances, that the men were only required to work on the 
royal account for three months in the year, and of course 
that then four men were called a complete Payik. The men tor 
every complete Payik are allowed 12 purus of land free of rent. 
The puru being 150 cubits square, the land allotted for paying 
the constant attendance of one man is very near id acres, 
which the men who are not on service, and tlieir families cul¬ 
tivate, I am told that on one considerable estate, at least, the 
number of persons, young and old, for each Payik amount to 
fii’omlStold. 

The Payika are placed under four ranks of officers, who, 
according to their respei:tive authority, are supposed to com¬ 
mand 1000, 100, 30, and 10 men; hut these numbers, and 
the numbers said to be granted to such or such officers, I 
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am intbrinecl, are merely nominal, especially since tlie tlis- 
turbances; BO that the Hatimariya, or commander of 1000,, 
has sometimes in fact, not more than 500. All these officers 
are allowed lands free of rent, wdiicli are cultivated by that 
proportion of the Pay its, that is allowed to work on their 
account, and each receives pre.sents from the men and officers 
that are subordinate to his authority. The whole of tlie 
Payiks, I believe, may under these officers be compelled to 
take the field j but this is seldom exacted, for tliey have 
become a mere rabble, without courage, discipline or arms. 
There are tvm manners in wbicli the king derives an advan¬ 
tage from these Payiks. 

He grants a part of them to his officers for their main¬ 
tenance, and for the support of their dignity, so that there is 
no issue from the treasury, for the pay of any officer, nor 
indeed to any person except the foreign soldiers, merchants, 
and mondicants. The officer either accepts of the com¬ 
position, or employs his Payits to cultivate the farms (Khat), 
which supply his family with provisions, to build his houses, 
to make and man Ins boats, avid to make his furniture and 
clothing, so that hi-s outlay of money is very trifling. He 
also receive.s presents from all those under his authority, and 
is vested with the charge of the police, the punishment of 
slight offences, and the settling of petty suits in all the lands 
(Gangs), which lua servants occupy. Each of these branches 
of authority is lucrative, although .a considerable propor¬ 
tion, where the number of servants is great, goes to sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The king, however, employs a vast number of men to work 
in hia farms, gardens, fisheries, mines, arsenals, and manufac¬ 
tories, and to man and construct his vessels, who all labour 
without any expense to the treasury. The officers whom 
he employs to superintend these works, usually receive a 
commission of 5 per cent; that is, allowed to employ on their 
own business every twentieth man, apd they ai-e besides al¬ 
lowed the wdmle of the profits from presents, from the care 
of the police, and from the administration of justice, in the 
lands occupied by their subordinates. 

These arc the officers and persons employed near tlie king. 
Only it must be observed, that each principal officer has a 
Hoyalya or deputy. The central of the three chief provinces 



into 'tyluch the kingdoin is dividetl, and winch constitutes 
Asnm proper, ought by the constitution to be under the im¬ 
mediate government of the Bara Uoruya, or chief secretary ; 
but its affairs are now managed by his deputy under the 
controul of the Buru Gohaing. 

There are few or no sub-divivisions in Asara proper, except 
into Gangs or manors. Each of the above-nientioned officers 
receives a certain number of Gangs, to enable him to accommo¬ 
date the people (Payiks) whicli are placed under his authority. 
The only hereditary estates are as follows:—I, Charingga. 
/2. Tipomiya, 3. Namrup. These three small territories 
have always been held by some collateral branch of the royal 
family, and most commonly by tlie descendants of Kana, 
They are all in the immediate vicinity of tho hill Tejmamrup, 
wliere the princes not destined jTor the succession should he 
confined, •1’, A very considerable estate called Doyang, 
•which reaches to the south-west within 10 or 12 miles of the 
capital, and belongs to the hunily of the present governor 
of Kanii'up (Bara Phukon), who sends a fixed number of 
men to work for the king, and disposes of the remainder as 
he pleases. 5. Bacha east from Doyang is a amall estate on 
a similar footing, which belongs to one of the Rajkhaoyas or 
commanders of 3000 men. G, Chutiyo Kumar is a similar 
estate, lield by a family of Kolitas. It is on the north side of 
the Brohmoputro. 

I shall now proceed to mention the other jurisdictions of 
the kingdom, anti the officers immediately dependent on the 
crowm. The moat important is the province of Kamriip, the 
greater part of which was wrested from the Moslems early in 
the reign of Aurungzebe. The chief officer has only the 
title of Phukon; but his rank is considered as next to that of 
the Boro Boruya, and he must be selected from the same four 
families, that are entitled to hold that office. The j-eason of 
his being called only Phukon, while officers of inferior dignity 
are called Gohaings, would appear to be, that, until the con¬ 
quest of Gohati, this officer seems only to have governed the 
•w'estern end of the island, included between the Brohmoputro 
and Kolong rivers, and even this jurisdiction would seem to 
have been curtailed by the power of the great military officers 
stationed in that quarter. He now has not only the manage¬ 
ment of all the afl’airs of his extensive province f but is usually 



enti’uateil with transacting ail the intercourse with the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal; but he is not permitted to do anything of 
importance without tl)e advice and consent of his council 
which consists of six 1‘huhons, who assemble in the Dupdu- 
yar or council house in Gohati, where the governor resides. 
The city of Oohati is a very poor place; but it was formerly 
the capital of all Kamrup, and according to Mr. Wood is 
placed in SCi” 9' N., and about 70 miles east from Goyalpara. 
The greatest portion of the lands of the Asamese province of 
Kiunnip has been granted to Payiks for service, and the 
management of these has been given to the different officers 
either for their support, or to enable them to perform certain 
works for the king. 

A considerable proportion of the land, however, has been 
granted to different llajas, !^hose dignities are hereditary in 
certain famiUes; but the king may appoint any person of the 
family to be Raja, may change the person at pleasure, and 
appoint another individual of the family in hia stead. 

Other lands pay a rent in money, and their administra¬ 
tion is committed to Zemindars, as under the Mogul princes. 
Other lands have been appropriated to pious purposes, and 
have been granted to various temples, and to Bralunans, or 
otlier religious iiisn. Finally, other lands w'hich chiefly occupy 
botli hanks of the river near Gohati, are I'eserved to be cul¬ 
tivated on account of the king. 

The officers of Kamvup, besides the governor, are as fol¬ 
lows:—six. Phukous, who constitute the provincial council, 
1. The Pani Plnikon superintends fiOOO Payiks,who are con¬ 
stantly employed cultivating land, in fishing, and in various 
manufactures, on the king’s account. Under him is employed 
an accountant called Takla Bora Mojuindar. He resides on 
the north bank of the Brohmoputro. 2. The Daka Phukon 
suiierintends 4000 Payiks, employed in the same manner; but 
is held to be guided by the instructions of the Pani Phukon. 
He resides about two or three miles higher up than fas 
superior. 3 and 4, The Dihingga and Nek Phukous are the 
immediate assistants of the Boro Phukon. 5 and 6, The two 
Chheutya Phukons are subordinate to the former. 12. Rajk- 
haoyas, who are always in attendance at the court of justice 
(Boro Choruya), ready to be employed as umpires to settle 
disputes. 





The Bujuv Boruya is the collector of revenue, for the whole 
land of Kanirup, that has not been granted to Kajas, or for 
pious purposes. He is under the orders and Inspection of 
the governor of the province; but cannot be dismissed from 
his office without an order from the king. The Boro Kayet 
is the collector’s accountant, Boldi Singho, a native of the 
west of India, is commander (Siibadar) of the regular troops, 
and instructs them in European tactics. The governor has 
six companies, and the Pani Phukon has two. Eaclr company 
contains from GO to 100 men of different countries and castes. 
About 100 are from the w-est of India, and are paid entirely 
in money. The natives receive 2 rs. a month for subsistence, 
and land sufficient to support their families. 

The Bajas of Kamrup seem to remain nearly on the same 
footing as during the Mogul government. They are the 
original petty chiefs of the country, each of whom posses- 
ses a certain territory, which is assessed to furnish a certain 
number of Payiks. The Raja either sends the men to work 
on the king’s account, or remits the cumnmtation money. No 
other persons, who holds lands for service, reside on the 
estates of the Rajas, who may cultivate what is not necessary 
for the support of the Payiks, in whatever manner they please. 
The Rajas possess every sort of jurisdiction, except the power 
of very severe, or of capital punishment i and in case of war 
should take the field at the head of their Payiks. The Rajas 
are as follows. 

R Baraduyar. The Raja is a Garo, and lives at Bhog- 
poor, two days’ journey south-west from Goliati. It is close 
to the mountains, inhabited by independent Gar os : but these 
consider the Baraduyar Raja as their chief. It is for his 
low lands only, that he pays tribute to Asam. In his terri¬ 
tory is a market-place, named Kukuriya, to wlncli the inde¬ 
pendent Garos bring salt, that they purchase at Raj hat in 
daintiya, and at Laur, in the district of Srihalta (Sylhet R). 
The road from Laur, as I was informed by a Brahman, who 
had come by it, passes through the territory of a Garo chief, 
named Koiram, who borders on Susanggo. West from Koi~ 
ram is the territory of Ganeswar Raja, a nephew of the Raja 
of Koroyivari, 2. Bholagvam is situated east from Boro- 
duyar. The Raja is a Mech, S, Mairapoov is situated be¬ 
tween Bholagram and Baraduyar. 4. Lukiduyar. This ter- 
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ritoi'y lies west from Gohali, on the Keilesi river, and is 
larger than that of any of the former Rajas. It borders on 
the independent Garos, and nowhere extends to the Broh- 
inoputro- When Mr. Wood accojnpaniod Captain Welsh, 
and made his valuable survey of that countrj^, this Raja 
seems to liave usurped Chnnioriya Pergunah. He is of a 
Gave family; hut has been converted by the Brahmans, and 
in imitation of his sovereign receives spiritual instruction 
from the sacred order. He resides at Lnki on the side of 
the Kailasi. 5. Pantan. 6. Bon-gram. These two chiefs 
.arc of the same family with the Raja of Lukiduyar, and their 
territories, which are very petty, are adjacent to Ids on the 
west, towards the frontier of Bengal. 7, Vngadnyar ia a 
small territory south from Pantaii. Its chief also is a Garo; 
but he adheres to the customs of his ancestors. 

8. Beltolya is of the same family with the Raja of Dorongr 
that is he is a Koch, claims a descent from the God Sib, and 
is in fact descended of Kaja Sukladhwaj, who was sovereign 
of the country. On tins account he is much respectetl. Me 
lives at Beltoli (Bellotollah, Wood), a few miles east and 
south from Gohati; but when the country was in confusion, 
and when Mr. Wood made the survey, he would .appear to 
liave retired into a strong hold at some little distance farther 
from the Mahaniaris. 9. Dumuriya {Deinooroo, Wood) lives 
beyond Beltoli, towards the Garo mountains. In fact he is a 
Garo chief, and the present occupant is supposed to know' 
many powerful incantations, by which he can kill Ida enemies, 
or at least render fcliem foolisli. On this account he is very 
mud) respected, and the governor of the province carefully 
avoids giving him any manner of offence. I am assured, 
that neither of these two Rajas possess any territory adjacent 
to the Brohmoputro; but it would appear, that when Mr, 
Wood made his survey, each possessed a small portion of its 
bank. This was probably an usurpation, owing to the con¬ 
fusion of the tiines. 

10. The Raniduyar Raja in the confusion of the Maha- 
maris insurrection seems to have seized on the country imme¬ 
diately west of Gohati, but in fact Ids veal country is south 
from that town, at tlie foot of the Garo mountains, and his 
residence is among the hills. It is probably at Nogburreah. 
The Pamohee of Mr. Wood is said to be a market, where the 



Garoa come to deal with this chief. He is a Garo by birth; 
hut has adojited the worship of Visiinu, An intelligent per¬ 
son, who had been in his service, informed me, that the Raja 
is bound to furnish constantly to the king Giiil Payiks or men, 
and makes presents annually to the value of about 5000 rs. 
He ought also, with his countrymen the Gams, to assist in 
the king’s wars. The Raja allows each Payik two ploughs 
of land, and on these there may be from ISJ to 14 people, 
young and old. One of these is always on service, and no 
commutation is received. There are only about 2000 ploughs 
in the whole country; so that the Raja lets 758 to enable 
him to discharge the 6000 rs., which he makes in presents. 
His only profit, therefore, is what he receives in presents, 
and in the management of the police. His principal wealth 
is derived from Ida connection with the Nuniya Oarus, that 
frequent Ida market. They pay him no duties; but, on a 
certain day every year, he invites all the chiefs and free men 
of thfit nation. From 5 to 6000 usually attend, and are 
feasted. Every one brings a present in cotton or other’ com¬ 
modity, which sells for about 4 rs,; so that, after defraying 
the eKpense of a feast, the Raja has a a profit of about 
15,000 rs. The whole of these Garoa are willing to assist in 
war; but when in the field the Raja must give them sub¬ 
sistence. The Garos being moi’e warlike than tlie present 
Asamese, the Mabamaris gave the Rani Raja no sort of mo¬ 
lestation, After the overthrow of these insurgents, the Go¬ 
vernor came with six companies to demand some extraordi¬ 
nary exaction ; but he was opposed by 2000 farmers, and 
8000 Garos, and an amicable adjustment took place, by wluch 
every thing was placed on the former footing. 

11. These .are all on the south side of the Brohmopiitro, 
On the north side, the only Raja is Dorong, who is by far 
the most considerable, and most respected. Fn Asarn he is 
called a Koch, the title of Uajborjgsi not being acknowledged. 
He supplies the king with 6000 men, and no commutation i,s 
acceptetl. The family lias divided into two branches, the 
repre-sentative of each of which has 8000 Payiks for Ids own 
use, so that the country, besides free land, is estimated at 
12,000 farms of a little less than 14 acres each. 

The best informed persons, whom I consulted, knew nothing 
specific concerning the Rajas ofMyungh, Koleetah, Bognitl 
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teah, Ogoorcah, or Goorookeah, whom Mr. >¥00(1 found on 
the islandj which lies between the Brolimoputro and Kolong 
rivei’. The two first are said to be very petty chiefs, who 
lije south from Gohati, and possess a village each. It is 
probable, that the others are persons of a sirnilax’ descrip¬ 
tion, who in the confusion of the times had assurnecl some 
degree of consequence, and usurped a power to which they 
were not entitled, and which was instantly disolved by the 
vigour of the Buro Goiiai ug. 

T'he Pergunaha of Knmrup, that had been reduced to the 
common system of Mogul .finance, remain m the same state 
under the government of Asain. Each I^ergunah is let for 
from one to five years to a Chaudhuri, who agrees to pay a, 
certain rent, one-half in money and one-half in goods, and 
whose office is in no sort hereditary^ He lets all the lands 
that are not given to Payika for service, and that have not 
been granted for pious purposes. His profit ought to arise 
from the difference befcw'een the rent, which he collects, and 
the revenue that he pays to the collector; but he receives 
presents not only from the teuaiita, but from tlie Payiks, that 
live on the Pergunah. He also acts as an officer of police, 
and it is usually alleged, that the Chaudburis take money to 
allow rogues to escape. They have no legal authority to in¬ 
flict any kind of punishment, nor to employ any armed men. 
Over every four or five manors (Gangs), the Chaudhuri ap¬ 
points a Taalokdar, who is paid in land. In each manor he 
also appoints a chief (Thakiiri) to collect the rent, and the 
Thakuri is assisted by a messenger named Tarui. Both are 
paid in land. It is supposed, that the Chaudhuris, who are 
on the same footing, with what the Jiiemindars of Bengal 
were before the new regulations, do not give government 
more than two-fifths of what they collect. The revenue of 
the assessed lands in Kamrup, which reaches the royal trea¬ 
sury, amounts to 112,000 ra. a year, 

The Pergunahs on the north side of the Brolimoputro, 
beginning at the Company’s frontier, and going east, arc ns 
follows!—C Ban si. 2. Boronogor. 3, Borobliag. 4. Bo- 
jani. 5. Boro Khyotri. G. Chhota Kbyotri. 7, Kongor 
bhag. 8. Purbopar, 9, Poschimpar. 10. Bongaor. 11, 
Mohul. 12. Kachhari-Mohul. 13, Pati-Horong. The Per¬ 
gunaha on the south side of the Brolimoputro, beginning at 







Ooliati, and extending to west, are—1, Chboyaiii, 2, Ba- 
ronti, 3. Chainuriya, 4. Nogoi’bera. The governor has 
granted to one of his Rajkhaoyas a conaiclerable territory 
called Ghiladharij which lies between Dorong and the eastern 
boundary of his government. 

Next to Kamrup, tlie government of Sodiya is the most 
important charge in the kingdom, and its governor is called 
Sodiya Khaoya Gohaing, This country extends along both 
sides of the Brohmoputro from the boundary of Asam proper 
to the extremity of the kingdom. The governor may be ap¬ 
pointed from any descendant of the persons who accom- 
panied Khuntai- He resides at Sodiya, near KundUnogor, 
where the god Kriahno is said to have fought with a certain 
Rukkmoraja, Sodiya is reckoned six days’ journey east 
from Jorhat. i hove learned very little concerning this pro¬ 
vince, nor concerning the manner in which it is governed. 

The following govei'uments seem to have been established 
as military stations to protect the frontier. The Morong- 
khaoya Gohaing governs a small district, south from Jorhat, 
near the hills. T'his person must be of the same fiimily with 
the Bura Gohaing. He ha,s 1000 Payiks or soldiers, and 
seems to be stationed in order to protect the frontier towards 
Khainti. 

Tlie Solalbor Gohaing governs another small territory, in¬ 
cluding the east end of the island between the Brohmoputro 
and Kolong rivers, and resides at Koli 3 fabor. He also ma¬ 
nages about a fourth part of the territory called Chartdwar, 
collects the royal revenue, and administers justice. His 
force, stationed at Koliyabor, seems intended to check the 
conduct of the Bhoteas, Miris and Dophlas, when these 
mountaineers collect their shares of the revenue of Charid- 
war. A fevt of his Payiks reside in this territory, but the 
greater part occupy the east end of the island near KoHya- 
bor. This ollicer must be selected from the family of Boro 
Gohaing, 

The Kajoliraukha Gohaing has 1000 Payiks, and some 
guns, and lives at Kajolichauki in the west end of the same 
island, and lands are allotted to his people in that vicinity. 
The object of this force seems to be to guard against the 
enci'oachments of the Kachharis and Jamtiyas. Altliough 
surrounded by the territory, that is placed under the Go- 
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Tlirnor of Gohati, and stationed near that place, both he and 
his people are eivtireiy independent of that offtcen 

The Jagil Gobaing lives on the Koloiig, and is just such 
another military officer as tl^e Kujoli Gohaing. He is equally 
independent of the governor of Ivamrup, and his object is to 
guard against the Kachharis, These two Gohaings may be 
appointed from any family of the Hatimuriyas. Dhing Du- 
yar, situated on the same island, and lately made independent 
of the government of Jiaiiirup, is a military station, estab¬ 
lished also as a check against the Kachbaris. It is under the 
government of a Raja. 

Charidwar is a large territory under a kind of government, 
which, I presume, must be very disagreeable for the subject. 
Tt occupies the whole northern bank of the river, from the 
eastern boundary of the province of Kainrup to Tikli Potar- 
mukh, where the Brohmoputro divides into two branches, to 
form the great island called Majuli, a distance said to be 

about thirteen days journey by land in length. The district 
is also said to be in general about 4 days journey in width, 
although ill some parts its width is not more tjiau one day a 
journey. The day’s journey is saUl to be from 10 to 12 coss, 
or from ^0 to 24 miles. The king of Asam possesses the 
right of administering justice, and of levying from each 
plough 1 rupee in money, and a piece of Muga silk cloth, 
8 cubits long, and 2 cubits wide, worth from 1C to 20 anus. 
Three mountain chiefs have each a right to levy a certain 
sum from each plough} and for this purpose each sends a 
body of armed men, who in the cool season go through the 
country, live at free quarters, and plunder those who do not 
pay the customary clues. These three chiefs govern tlie 
Kampo Bhoteas, who occupy the highest ridges of the 
northern mountains in tire quarter; the Muds or Michimis, 
who occupy the lower hills and some of the plain towards 
Charidwar; and tlie Dophlas, who occupy the lower hills 
and plain adjacent to the eastern parts of the same territory. 
It must indeed be observed, that the present territory of 
Asam no where reaches to the northern mountains, and that 
the Dev’ Raja, or prince of Bhutan, has taken possession of 
all the territory adjacent to the bills, which are west from 
the Miris. This I know is a recent usurpation, and there is 
great reason to believe, that the Ivampo, Blioteas^^ Miris, and 
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Do las w'cre subject to Asain; for in tlie account given of 
that country in the Asiatick Reseftrches it is mentioned, that 
the northern moiintains belonged to it, and produced musk 
and horsea, which are only the produce of the highest parts. 
These three countries have not only been able to reject the 
authority of the king, hut levy a share of the revenue from all 
the low lands on the riorthern side of the river. 

The Kainpo Bhoteaa resemble in their manners the Other 
tribes of that people, which is spread over the high lands 
between Kashnur and China. The Miri or Michimi, and 
Dophliis are said to retain the fierce and warlike spirit of 
the ancient Asamese, indulge their appetites in eating unclean 
food, as much as the impure nations of China and Europe, 
and adhere to their old customs altogether rejecting’ the in¬ 
structions of the saert d order of the Hindus, and what is 
called the purity of its law, [In order that the Ax-mmese 
countrtf may he heiter known, I imd'H here Di\ WadePa de~ 
scrlptive ^cography"‘Jro/}t pa^jei's dfHpOftUed hy the late Sir 
John Malcolm hi the library at the East fitdia House in 
18^7. I have idso ht my possession a large MS. voL con-, 
taininga tratiSlailmi of cm ovigmalHutory of Assam—which 
was transmitted by Dr. Wade to lAeuteuant-Qolonel Kirkpa¬ 
trick {Mil. Sec, to the Manpwss Wellesley), on the 20/A 
March, 1800. The MS, is too colummomfor insertion in this 
fTor/',—-K d.] 
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CHAPTER It. 


aKOOnAPHICAL SKETCH OF ASSAM IN TWO PARTS. PIRST PART CONTATMS 
THE niVfSlONS OP ASAM INTO^ I* f^UTETtPABH- % DECANPAttiN AND 

3- MAJUDI OR CHIEAT INLAND* SECOND PART, CONTAINS THE RIVERS 
JTLOWINO iniOM THE 1. NORTHERN MflUNTAlNa- 2. SOUTHERN MOON- 
TAlNa. 3. THK JlERilAMrOOTER AND ITS JIRANUHES, 

[The spelling 0 / mtwe names diffen fmeerkdh^ m Di\ MSS. 

from ihul of f,h\ Buchanan^ hni fo prevent mwiakc m aUemtim has been 
made in />f. PFmie^s urUing^^] 

Tho kingdom of Assam ^ is about seven hundred miles in 
lengtli, and from sixty to eighty in breadth, in a few places 
however of upper Assam where the mountaitioits confines re^ 
cede ferthcst, the breadth greatly exceeds the proportion, 

Note hy Dr, Wa(Ie.~Tlie jealous spirit of the Ohinetie goverument, nc- 
companied the ciURjuerors of Assam, who have now rctainieH posseeshm of 
til uT country, ilnring n period of one thousand yearn; nud mnyt liaveemi- 
gnited ori?;inally from lUe cnrifines of the former kingdornj strangers of 
every description and country, were .^ernpulouily denied admission into 
Asaa'in* which does not appear to have been vkited even, by the iiide- 
faiiguhle footsteps of the mi^^aioimry. 

It Is on record that two Europeans have obtained access into the king¬ 
dom, one at an early period, wlio attended the fthigul army, was taken 
prisoner and conducted to the capita^ imd afterwards lihcratcrl Tl^ere is 
reason to nuppose he was a native of Holland, and has poldislicd some ac* 
count of his iivvrduntary travels to the court of the Mormreh, The second 
traveller was a Frenchman whoso name will not easily he erased from tho 
memory of muny gentlemen of property in EengaL Ohevulier, who at a 
later period olifcaiued tlm government of (Jhiindcrnagore, embarked a con- 
suleralde property it is suid tu Dacca on a ilret of boats, and proceeded to 
the confines of Assam, Permission waa obtained from courl', and Im ad¬ 
vanced witi' his fleet as far as the Cupvtab Rongpoor Gurgowu, uuder 
au e.40ori which deprived hun of all iiUcreourse with ihe natives | mid eon- 
fiacd his pcrsajial ohservatiojis within theUinits of lus tmrge. At length 
he oluaiued his liberty by a stratngem. He has left some ioformatian re- 
hitvve to the Geognipliy of tho country | or, more probably, of the banks 
of the river which lay in lus course. 

From such sources the Geography of Assam could not receive mtjch im¬ 
provement. The few hints wliich Wrijor Ilcnuell seema to have obtained 
h'om the conversatioa of the notes of Ohevaiier, are marked by such ob¬ 
vious errors, that we cuiuiot regret hh information from this quarter, has 
not proved more copious. 

Tile Persian tract, published and prolmbly trarisbted by Mr* VanziLtart 
con tains a few remark on the diviaious of tlic country, which are accurate 
though iis usual, involved in uuich hyperbolical deseription. 

Major Rcaneil has utidoubtedly made the best me of his materiuls, but 
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and it will be within a very moderate calculation to consider 
the surface as contiining about sixty' thousand square miles; 
from this computation may be deducted the numerous rivers 
which every where intersect the country. 

I shall not ojffer a vague conjecture on the sum of this de¬ 
duction, but it will not be exaggeration, to say that the re¬ 
mainder exhibits a highly fertile soil throughout, for even 
the great number of hills ivhich are interspersed in every 
part of Assam are susceptible of cultivation, and increase 
considerably the superficies of the country fit for culture. 

From this computation of square miles are excluded all the 
dependencies and conc|uej.’ed countries on or beyond the 
mountainous limits which surround Assam in every direction, 
as well as several provinces of eastern Bengal, which formerly 
acknowledged their subjection to the AaSatnese government. 
Assam is a valley; it extends between thfe parallel of ^^5. 45 
and 27. 30 degrees of north latitude, and fi'om 90. 35 to be¬ 
tween 98 or 99 degrees of cast longitude. This extent to the 
Eastward beyond the capital Ghurgong is of course coujec- 

littJe WM ill bis power; bis superior tuleuts, hia opportunities and his 
itifonuation have not concurred to give iuiy degree of pcriection to the 
geo'grapliy of ttie country. 

Mr. Wood of the (Jorps of Engineers tin attentive and intelligent gcntle- 
iiiUD, win) accompanied the deputation in the capacity of surveyor, has 
presented .govern men I, with the oiily correct map of the course of the 
Beriviiinpooter f Brahmapootra), and of such parts of the country as lay 
within the limits of Ids smvey, as far as the capital of Rungpoor-Gur- 
gown.—See p. fitJfi. 

At the desire of the late Governor General, fiord Teigtimonth, captain 
Colbrooke, the surveyor Oenerai obligingly favoured me with a copy of 
Mr. Wood's map to Lie prL'ti.xed to the history^ of the reign of Gaiirmai 
Sing late monarch of Assam, which was tranandtted to Europe for publica¬ 
tion in the year 

Aa far as'my sources of information extend, Lliese are the only piddic 
Documents which exist on thesidiject of Assam. Ifioy personal exertions, 
during a residence of nearly two years, and ray intercourse with tlie_^ most 
intelligent and best informed natives, sliiih enalile me to add soinelhing' to 
the valuable information contained in Mr. Woods' map, I shall esteem tlie 
labour .and expense (for neither has been spared) wliich attended my 
researches most arnply repaid. 

Exclusively uttachetl until the period in fpiestion, to the study nml the 
practice of iny profession, T had not ncquh’ed the retpiisite and scienljlic 
accomplish me hi: which might have rendered niy opportunities of ac<|uiring 
geographical knowledge of more utility to governriieiU or to the public, 
yet I shall venture to hojie that the general and unscientific sketch of the 
couiury coulained in the following sheets will not prove entirely tinexccp- 
tinnahlc when 't is considered that no Europeans have ever explored or 
probaidy ever will explore the provinces of Assam, with the consent of ihe 
governnient of that country. 
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tural^ for it was not my fortune to meet with a single native 
who hatl tra velled to the utmost limits of Assam in that quarter. 
The kingdom is separated by the great stream of the Brah¬ 
maputra into three grand divisions called Outerkolc or Ou- 
tei’parh DukankoH or Ditkanparli and the Majulec or great 
island. 

The first denotes the provinces lying on the north side of 
the Berhampooter, the second, those on the south. The 
Majulee is a large island in the middle. It is also divided 
into upper and lower Assam ; the first includes the country 
above Coliaburh where the river diverges into two conside¬ 
rable streams as far as the mountainous confines to the north 
and south. This division included the wlude of Assam at an 
earlier period, but the lower provinces to the westward having 
been afterwards annexed by conquest to the dominions of the 
Swiu’ge Deo, became a separate government under an officer 
entitled Burro Fokun with the powers of Viceroy. 

The destination of OutreooU: and Deccan cole were pre¬ 
vious to the period in question a|>plicable only to upper 
Assam, and the more learned among the natives affect to con¬ 
fine those appellations even now to the eastern proviucea 
only. From the confines of Bengal or Bisne, at the Khondor 
Cliokey the valley as well as the river and the mountains pre¬ 
serve a north eastern direction to a considerable distance and 
decline to the east by north or east-north-east in the upper 
provinces. 

A.ssain is bonndeil on the south-west by Bengal and Bisne. 
On the north by the succes.sive ranges of mountains of 
Bootan, Anka, Duffaha, and Miree f on the south by the 
GaiToo mountains which rise to a greater height in propor¬ 
tion to their progress eastward, and exchange the name of 
Giirroo, for tliat of N^aga above Coliahurh. The valley is 
divided throughout its whole length by the Berhampooter, 
into nearly equal parts. The kingdom of Assam, where it is 
entered from Bengal corameDccs on the north of the Berham¬ 
pooter, at the Khondor Chokey, neiirly opposite to the pic¬ 
turesque estate of the late ]Mr. Riinsh at Goalpara, and at 
Nagrabaree lull on the south, 

The great and famous province of Camroop, Camprist, or 
Cainaroopa wlncli formerly gave its name to an extensive 
kingdom, of which, Rungametee seems to have been the 
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capital, extends from the Khondor Chokey in Ontercole on 
the banks of the Berhampooter to the province of Dehningh. 
At one period the districts in the neighbourhood of Nagra- 
baree or Nagurhoyra hil! were also included in Camrbop. 
Nagurboyra V)ecaine the western limit ol Assam. On the 
southern bank of the Berhampooter, when the armies of Assam 
were driven from the vicinity of the Currutia river, which 
formed the ancient boundaries towards Bengal. 1.11686 limits 
will give an high idea of the great extent of the former king- 
domr winch reaches to Lolbazar in the neighbourhood of 
Rungpoor and included Tipoi'u or Tripoor a with all the inter- 
veiling provinces. Goalpara however and the Khondoi 
Cliokey ought to have been the natural boundaries, for they 
are in reality the limits of a new and different climate. 

Camroop, on the west or towards Bengal ia bounded by 
the Manaha river; on the north by Bootan; on the east by 
the Burhmudclee, which separates it from Dehrungh; and on 
the south by the Berhampooter. Formerly Camroop included 
Dehrungh, and all the provinces west of Kajulllmook in Dc- 
cancole on the southern division. It is intersected in various 
directions by rivers flowing from the mountains, and by 
branches of the Berhampooter, which are all navigable for 
boats of any size in the season of inundation, viz. feeirsa, Bo- 
lorlia, Chaulkoa, Bhooradoia rivers. 

These arise in the northern mountains flow through Cam¬ 
roop, and join the Manaha. During the inundations the 
navigation is very convenient through these smaller streams, 
when the Berhampooter is an irresistible torrent. Dooitch is 
the name of one of tliese rivers in tlie maps, but it is merely 
another appellation for the Berhampooter at this part the 
country, and of a large branch of the same river above Ko- 
liabur. The breadth of the province from the banks of the 
Berhampooter to the foot of the mountains is in general about 
forty miles; its length from the Khomlov Chokey to the 
Burronuddee is nearly one hundred. 

The principal Purgunneh of Camroop is Burrabaug, of 
which Cotta is the chief town. At present there are not any 
places of force in Camroop, except northern Goahovvtee, 
which is not considered a part of that province. A. military 
causeway extends from Coos Bayhor to the north of this and 
other districts to the utmost limits of Assam. It served to 


form tlie southern bountlaries of the Bootan dominions. In 
most places it is now in a state of decay. The Bootia at pre¬ 
sent possess about five miles in breadth of tjie valley from the 
foot of the mountains through the whole extent of Camroop 
and Dehrungh. On the southern side of the Berhampooter, 
between Goalpara and Nagurhoyra lays Bisne. This part of 
the country is noticed with some degree of accuracy in Ren- 
nell’s Map. The Garroo mountains close the scene to the 
southward, a stream flows, at the foot of these which is navi¬ 
gable in the seasons of inundation to a considerable distance 
and falls into the Berharnpooter above. Goalpara. 

The district of Summooria occupies the southern bank of 
the Berhampooter at iSagurboyra Hill, behind and farther to 
the south is the Burhdooaria Purgunnehs at the foot of the 

irroo mountains. Adjoining to the Bnrlulooar to the east¬ 
ward is the district of JNodooar, which extends,easterly to the 
country pf the liana rajah. The Nodooria country is divided 
into iiine shares wliose possessors are Kaj.ahs, though at 
present the whole country is subject to two Princes or Rajahs. 
The Dooavs or Dewars are passes into the lofty Garroo 
Mountains. 

Ranigaum, or the country of the Rani Raja extends in a 
similar direction ,as far as Bogoribaree Chokey, and along the 
foot of the mountains to Okkooruraiee causeway, which sepa¬ 
rates Ranigawn from Beltola, and runs from the lofty hills 
which surround Goahawtee, to the Garroo mountain called 
by the same title Okhoor. 

GouJmu'tee occupies an extent of hilly country on both 
banks of the great stream ; the hills on each side form a spa¬ 
cious amphitheatre, which have been ef|ually well fortified by 
nature and by art. It is the capital of lower Assam, and the 
residence of the viceroy or Burro Fokun. The natives of 
upper Assam apply the title of the Goahawtee to all the hilly 
country in that neighbourhood, in el acting the district of Bel- 
tola, but the Goahawtia or inhabitants of this quarter confine 
the appellation to the space within the five Chookees or 
guarded passes on the southern side, vix;. 1. The I,iUttaril or 
Panichokee; 3. The i^ioidewar ; 3. The Dhurhum Dewar; 4. 
The Dewargonrilfi j 5. The i'anroo, or Pandboo Chokee, 
North Goahawtee occupies the tpace within the fallowing 
passes through the fortified hills, viz. 1. Konciboorukiboa; 



2. Siltar Chokee; 3. Kbhiclooi'igapa or Simloorigopa; 4. Pat- 
dewar; 5, Korai or Pani Chokee, beyond these passes to the 
north, runs the province of Camroo}), and the district of 
Sikree one of the principal places in Camroop. South Goa- 
hawtee extends to Cajulliinook, or to the mouth of the Cajulli 
river, noted as the ancient limit of the kingdom of CampHst 
or Camroop, whicii seems to have occupied all the countries 
on the south of the Berhampooter from Borritulla to Knpilli- 
nook; and on the northern side to have extended Irom the 
CurruttiaorCorotia river in Bengal to the Dikolai river beyond 
Dehrnng. At that early period Assam was called Khoomor- 
priat, and extended on both sides of the Berhampooter as far 
asKhuddiaor Suddia from these limits CajulUmook is distant 
to tile eastward about 20 miles from the Nuttasil Chokey at 
Goahawtee. The interval is occupied by the Mekeer hilts; and 
by Tattimosa mountain at the foot of wlilch is the residence 
ofPanhooria Rajah; BcUohi does not extend to the eastward 
of Gonlmwtee, but fills the interval of valley between this 
fortress and the Garroo mountains. 

J^un&cifTec is a small district separated on the west from 
Goaliawtee and Beltola by the Mekeer hills ; and on the east 
by a range of hills which run from the banks of the river 
at Kajullunook towards the Garroo mountains. The plain 
which is nearly surrounded by those hills is about eight miles 
in length and six in breadth, wdiile Beltola exceeds ten in 
breadth and twelve in length. 

The Goha and Sonapoor districts succeed to the south¬ 
east, and lay between the Colone river, and this part of the 
Garroo. mountains which are annexed to the Zevointa domi¬ 
nions, or the Gentiri of Renneil's map. These districts are 
about 10 miles in length and five in breadth. They have 
Tattimora on the west, Zevointa and the Garros on the 
south. Dimurroooiia the east, and the Colone river, the whole 
extent of the north to its junction with the Berhampooter. 
These though formerly appendages of the government of 
Goahawtee appear now to be under the joint dominion of the 
Zevointa and Diinurrooa governments. The country is inter¬ 
spersed with .small hills. It was formerly the channel of com¬ 
munication with Bengal from every part of Assam through 
Zevointa and Sylhet, for all access by the Berhampooter was 
scrupulously prevented. Tliis part of the country is elev.ated, 
and no where subject to inundation in the season of rains. 
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CofullL -—The angle above the junction o-f the Colone with 
tlie Berhampooter is occupied by the district of CojnlH, which 
does not exceed -six miles in length. It is bounded on tlie 
soiith by the Colone, on the north by the great streatu, and 
the oast and south-east by Sunnahills, which line the banks of 
the Berhampooter from CojuUimook. It is interspersed witli 
liills, K-ajulli formed the western limits of Assam at an earlier 
period. It is subject to inundation, and the villages are chiedy 
situated on the sides of hills. 

Maymif^h ,'—To the eastward of Cojulli at the foot of the 
hills lays Mayungh, under the government of a lesser Kajah ; 
it is separated to the southward from tlie Colone by a range 
of hills; the Berhampooter and the Booraboori hills form its 
boundaries to the north. Part of it only is subject to iuuti- 
dation, it is about eight miles in length .and six in breadth. 
To the eastward of Ma 3 'Ungb succeed Nogown, Littree Low- 
koah, Gorokia, Dehingh, and Siliabundo. The five latter 
situated on or near the banks of the Berhampooter. 

Nogmm occupies the interval between these and the Co¬ 
lone river to the southward, and is bounded by Coningi on 
the east, it is about SO miles in length, and probably riot above 
4 miles in breadth, situated on a line of high ground on either 
bank of the Colone. It is not affected by the inundations of 
the Berhampooter, or of this river, the latter however, seldom 
overflows its banks, from Lowgua on the Berhampooter to 
Nogow'n on the Colone; tlie distance is about dO miles; these 
districts are not contiguous, part of Littree and Dehingh are 
rather to the southward of Loqua and Silabunda, and imme¬ 
diately border on Nogown. Beyond Mayungli or the range 
of hills which intervene between Mayuugh, and the river in 
regular succession to the eastward. I have already noticed 
the situations of the Gorokia, luttree, Loqua and Silabanda; 
contiguous to the latter, in the same direction lav^s Coliabur. 
Dehingh also borders on Littree to the eastward. 

Corimgi forms the coufines of Nogowoi on the east, and 
occupies both banks of the Colone river, like the latter. It 
exhibits a square of about 40 miles. Dn the north lays a 
part of Silabunda; on the south, the lofty range of Garroo 
mountains which obtain the appellation of Cossari in this 
quai'ter. 

Cofiahur is contiguous on the north-east; and the famous 
causeway Rangulighur, separates it on the cast from upper 
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Asiiain, The mountains here incline toMards the great stream, 
arid the interval of low country is occupied by the Kongiili- 
ghur rampart, which runs from tlje Colonc near its junction 
with tile Berhampooter, during a course of 10 miles to the 
southern mountains, Gollnbur upon the whole may be reck¬ 
oned about 100 miles from Cojullimook. 

Cmirimga lies to the ea.st and south-east of Rungulighur 
and Kanidoyangh to the eastvrard above Khonarinook oi' So- 
nannkooh, the country here is low and subject to inundation. 
It extends about six miles in lengf!i, from the causeway to 
Bassa^ anri four in breadth to the foot of the mountains from 
Naindoyungli. 

Namdo?/ungh is 40 miles long, and 10 broad; it has Colar- 
pharit on the west, Ouperdoyungh on the east, Caairunga on 
the soutli; and the Berhampooter flows on the north. To- 
ghurrurgown, Khoololgowm, Atponiagown and Dehinghiu- 
gown lire t!ie principal towns of this flourishing province. 

AforungM lies to the east of Casirunga, it is interspersed 
with small hills, covered with a wild and luxuriant vegetation, 
and is not .subject to inundation. Tobungh, KJiapecorti, and 
liokow are the principal towns. It is a frontier district, and 
possessed a military station of 3000 men on the Kuugaghurrii 
hill, as a protection against the inroads of the mountaineers 
of Naga and Cosari, who are contiguous on the south. It is 
bounded on the north and east by Doyungh, Bassa, and the 
Dunsiri river. 

extends to the east and north-east above Colui- 
bur, to the distance of 10 or 15 miles. It hap Doyungh and 
Casirunga to the east and south. 

Hasm is a considerable district about 10 miles in length, 
and eight in breadth. The Naga mountains rise to the south, 
Doyungh lays to the north , Dhooli to the east, and the Dun- 
siri flows on the west. It is a low'country resembling Natou 
in Bengal, on a smaller scale. 

Oupenloijuvgh. is contiguous to Bassa on the south, it has 
Deorgown to the east, Naindoyungh to the west, and the 
Dehingli river to the north. It is interspersed with small hills 
of red earth; and is not subject to be overflowed in any part 
during the season of rains. Itamdoigown, Purbuttiagown, 
Kaburrtirgown, Daikialurgown, and Kliadullagown, are its 
principal towns. Cosaribat and Nagaphant are also places of 
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note in this district 3 which forms a square of SO miles in 
length and breadth. 

Deor^omt, famous for the temple of Sad as sij is eight miles 
long, and sijt broad. It is an elevated country, on the banks 
of one of the principal branches of the great river 3 which 
flowing through varions channels in this neiglibourhood forms 
several low islands, susceptible of cultivation. 

GoarooiMiri Chapati (Ghapari means island) is opposite to 
Deovgown, it is not of any great extent; butMajuU called 
by preeminence the island, lays in this direction and is very 
large. It is formed by the Delangli river on the south, and 
the Looicheh on the north, to the west of this appears the 
llalidooati island opposite the mouth of the Dunkiri or Dun- 
si ri river. It is 20 miles in length, and about 10 in breadth. 
Further to the west, and similar in size to the latter, ties Run- 
gacliapuvi, facing Coorabai to the south. Between this island 
and Coorabai, is another small island, eiglit miles in length 
and six in breadth, named iSicorx. I shall omit any further 
description of the islatxcls at present. 

jyhnli ami Khilole are to the eastward of Deorgown. The 
former is about six miles in length, and four in breadth. 
The country is high, and is intersected by the Dhuli 
river, Sungigowm lies near the banks, and Siingirghaut is 
the principal ferry. It is bounded on the south by the 
mountains. 

Khiiole is about twelve miles long, and ten broad, this 
district has much low ground. On tire banks of the Caca- 
duiigii, directly east from Deorgown, is established the Cus¬ 
tom House of K-hitalurphant. 

Zmhai is eight miles in length, and six miles in breadth. 
It is bounded on the west by DhuH, on tlxe soutli by the high 
road which leads from Coliabur to the capital, Rungpoor 3 
on the east by the Disoi river, and on the? north by Coontia- 
pota. Gayangowii, and Arriadherragown arc its principal 
towns. The road to Munnipoor the capital of the Miiggloo 
country (Meekly of the maps) preceded from this place over 
the Naga mountains, into Mounght. 

7 Vu/'. To the south of the great road from Goliabur iaTiuk 
about twelve miles long, and eight broad ; it is contiguous 
to Toratoolii a high country near the mountains, which is 
watered by the lazl on the south-west. It is eight miles in 



length, anil six in breadth. Tlie OhurplmlUa establishment 
of the Aliura caste inhabits this district. 


Kkonanei the district of Khonaneh or Khonarinei succeeds. 
It is twelve miles in length, and ten in breadth. The country 
is very low, and under water in high inundations, which how¬ 
ever do not last long. 'I’he great causeway or high road, 
raised to preserve the interior from the inundations of tlie 
Dehingh, passes Khouanei in its progress from Deorgown, 
to the capital, Kimgpoor, In the dry season the cause¬ 
way is about two miles distant from the stream of the Dehingh. 
It is a work of immense labour. Notegown, and Kotekee- 
gown, are the principal towns, and tlie ferry is established at 
Bhanderdoo ghaut. The strait road from this to the capital, 
is about ten miles in length. 

ItungpoQr —is the capital of Assam, or the military station 
of the real capital, Gurgown. The Dhckow river flows on 
the north, the r>famdaiigh on the south. Singhdewar, or Si- 
nadew'av, and the Duburriunniali rampart, or high road forms 
its security on the east. The fortre.ss is built near the banks 
of the Dhekow, round but at a considerable distance. The 
tow'n of Caloogown, Gowuisaghurgown, Kerimerialigown, 
Dooboorialigown, Mutter morago wn, Koomargown, Mai taka, 
and Bhogbarri form a circle round Rung poor, which is 
twelve miles in length, and about ten in breadth. 

The bai'ks of the Dhckow are connected by a lofty ram¬ 
part with the southern mountains, through an extent of ten 
or fifteen miles. It was constructed in remote antiquity lor 
the protection of Gurgown; which was the principal resi¬ 
dence of tlie monarch, and of all the great officers of state. 
The distance from Rungpoor to Gurgown is about 
miles. Gurgown is ten miles long and five broad. From 
Rungpoor westw'ard of the Dhekow, to Saraideo the seat 
and centre of the ancient worship of the Assamese conquerors, 
the distance may be estimated about eighty miles. The in¬ 
terval is occupied by the following districts. Saringh, Ti- 
pam, Metaka, Nazira, Atkheil, Govindurgowu, and Rooii- 
roongh. 

Saringhi about thirty miles long and tw'enty broad is the 
property, and the general residence of the heir apparent en¬ 
titled Saringh Rajah. 

Ti’pam, belongs to his Coadjutor, and presumptive heir the 


Tipam Rsjah. Ii. does not extend above twenty miles in 
length, and ten in breadth. 

Metdkaf borders on Singhdewar, it is six miles long, and 
four broad. 

NasirUi is fourteen in ilea long, and eight broad. The 
principal places in this district are, Gunnukgown, and Na- 
Kiraliatli, 

Athhdlf is about llfteen miles in length, and five in breadth. 

Go'oindhirgourn, is about twelve miles in length, and eight 
in breadth, it is noted for a Govindh deul, or temple, ro¬ 
mantically situated on the banka of the Dhekow. 

lloonrQongh, is about ten miles in length, and six in breadth. 
It takes its name from a place of antient Assamese worship. 
In their original language Roonroongh means God. 

i^armdiio, is contiguous to Roonroongh. It is the princi¬ 
pal seat of their former worsliip; and distant from Rung- 
poor about eighty miles. These districts which extend to 
tlie westward of the Dhekow river, are not subject to inun¬ 
dations from the river. 

Kenchugoori, is ten miles in length and five in breadth. It 
is a high country, and noted as the domestic residence of the 

liurhputiir Gohnign. * 

Gurgown^ the principal capital of the kingdom of Assam, 
and the usual residence of the monarch, is situated con¬ 
siderably above Rungpoor on the opposite liigU bank of 
the Dhekow river. It is ten miles long, and five broad. 
Since the insurrection of the, Moaworias, the city, palaces, 
and fort are all in a state of ruin. It is situate in Latitude 
27 degress Longitude £>4. 29. 

Burchola, is twelve miles in length, .and eight in breadth.^ 

Berganuharif is twenty miles in length, and fifteen in 
breadth. The Moamoria insurgents had depopulated the 
greater part of the districts of upper Assam, to the westward 
of Benganabari. This district however and all beyoml it 
have been preserved by them in a considerable degree of 
population. Beyond this district succeed Tocobari, Ghur- 
cakur, Ubeipoor, and a number of others in X'ecanparh, ot 
which I could not procure any sufficiently correct informution. 

Tocobari, is thirty miles long, and twenty-five broad. The 
muniirchs of the country at a period anterior to their removal 
to Gurgown and Rungpoor occupied a fortress at this place. 
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^OurcaltUTy is a smaller district about fifteen miles in length 
and live in breadth. It is noted as the domestic resideueo of 

the Surgi Deo's Nowbeissa establishment. 

Vbelpoor, is esteemed a very fine district, it rather exceeds 
forty miles in length and twenty in breadth. 

J have already mentioned that Decanparh contains several 
extensive districts between Ubeipoor and Suddiii, or Khud- 
dia, which forms the boundaries of Assam in that quarter. 

Ouireparh, as the third grand division of Assam, or the 
jVlajuli, lies parallel to the districts of Decanparh, which havd 
just been described, it might be deemed piroper to enter on 
the description of the former, before I return to the ^n ovinces 
of Outrepai'h ; but it will prevent confusion if the great is¬ 
land and its appendages are reserved for the conclusion of 
this sketch. I shall therefore return to the eastern bounda¬ 
ries of Camroop in Outreparh, and' describe the several dis¬ 
tricts in succession from west to east, in the direction of 
their length. 

Dehnmgh, the province or principality of Delirurigh forms 
the eastern boundary of northern Camroop- It is divided 
from the latter by the Burronuddee. On the south flows the 
Berbamjiooter, tlie mountains of Bhotan, or more properly, 
Comoia Gohaign AH, a causeMmy formed by Pretaubsing, 
which runs from Coosbeyhac through the whole extent of 
Assam to Suddia forms the boundaries of Dehrungh on the 
nortli. To the east lay the districts of Soontia, Cosarigown, 
and Seidewar or Haridewar. This principality forms a square 
of about thirty miles. It is governed by a tributary prince. 
The principal towns are Monglinldie, Simooagown, Tanga- 
zoogonigowiij Paoniagown, Arringgown, Doonigown, Bata- 
coo.sihath, Ataringhiagown, and others. This principality is 
seldom subject to inundation. It is very fertile and highly 
cultivated. 

Komrigonyn is to the north-east of I>ehrungli. It has 
Soontia for its boundary on the south, Seidewar on the north, 
and Pakurrigoori on the east. Its extent does not exceed 
eight miles in length, and four in breadth. 

Sooniiagoivn is about the same size as Koaarigown. I'he 
level of the country is in general pretty high. Parallel to 
the principality of Dehrungh and these districts, the stream 
of the Berhampooter forms several smaller islands, which are 
in many places inhabited, and in some parts by pirates. 
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Pahirrigoori is equal to Soontiagown in breadth, but 
somewhat inferior in length. 

Sarideimr ,—The district or province of Saridexvar runs 
about 30 miles in length and twenty in breadth, 7 ’he ge¬ 
neral level of the country secures ifc from tluj inundations of 
the rivers. Cargown, Deooliagown, and Bahmungown, are 
the principal towns. This province derives its name from 
the four passes into the mountains, at each of which the offi¬ 
cers of government collect the tribute of the contiguous na¬ 
tions, Bootan, Onka, and Duffiila. 

GiUadarigotm borders on Saridewar in succession to the 
eastward, in the direction of the gre.-it stream. It is about, 
10 miles in length, and six in breadth. All these provinces 
and districts from the Khondor Chokey to Biswehnath, arc 
highly cultivated and populoua. The Moamaria desolation 
not having extended below Biswehnath. 

Bistvehnatkj, famous for its temples, succeeds. It is a 
small district, which does not exceed eight miles in length 
and two in breadth. The level of the country is very high. 

Corungi is five miles long and two broad. 

Bebefsia .—Boringoor Corungi is the district of Bebezia, 
which is seven miles in length and two in breadth. A con¬ 
siderable part of this district, near the mountains, is covered 
with a wild vegetation. The other parts are well cultivated. 

Khoololj or K/to&ibigotm is twenty miles in longth, and 
only five in breadth. It is chiefly remarkable for its fine 
pastures. 

Lohhow extends eastward of Khoololgowri, eight miles in 
length, and six in breadth. It is an elevated tract. 

Bangsali is ten miles long and five broad. This is also a 
high district, 

Lowpotia sufcceeds next: it is fifteen miles in length and 
five in breadth. 

Moolooal is the same length as the latter, but exceeds it in 
breadth. This district is also exempted from the inundations 
of the great river. 

B'q^ora is ten miles long, .ind five broad. Its principal 
places arc DipOrahatJ], and a celebrated temple of Canifrka. 

Sanghmoragoim, winch borders on Dipora, is nearly of 
the same size. It is a pretty dry country, and like nil the 
former, very populous and highly cultivated. 

Botiagoum lies ^next to Sanghmoragown. It is a district 



of considerable extent in length, exceeding forty miles, but 
30 narrow that, two miles are supposed to he its utmost 
breadtli. A large interval of forest trees and wild vegetation 
intervenes between this district and the foot of the northern 
mountains. The great rendezvous of the mountaineers of 
Duflala, Onha, and Miri, tributaries of the Surgi Deo, takes 
place annutilly in this district. 

T}w Dewars, or passes into the mountains, may be noticed 
here. In Khoololgown there are nine Dewars leading into 
Duffala, In the following districts, viz, Colonepoor, Zaikai- 
zook, Nuranpoor, and Banfangh, there are six other passes 
through the same mountains. These were formerly well 
guarded until those mountainous nations became peaceable 
subjects to the Surgi Deo. Catacoosi, and Goozioongb, 
contain three passes into Duffala, and three into Miri. 

Colonepoor does not exceed 20 miles in length, and ten in 
breadth. These districts, like the whole of Ontreparh, are 
perfectly level. 

Zaikamook resembles Colonepoor in every re-spect nearly. 
It is of the same length, but exceeds it in breadth, about five 
miles. 

Naranpoor is 30 miles in length, and 15 in breadth. This 
district is remarkable for two temples, romantically situated 
on the banks of the I’isola river, wliich rival those of Dhun- 
degown, and Colabarri in the district of Zaikaizook. 

Banfangh, similar to all the districts in Outreparh, extends 
in length to the eastward; and in breadth, from the great 
stream towards the northern mountains. Banfangh is about 
30 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its principal places 
are Dbapeotagown, Dooliagowm, and a very large tank, 
Called Khonaripookai'i. Itemarbarigown, Cotokigown, De- 
berapargown, are also considerable towns in this district. In 
all these northern districts the tanks are very large and nu¬ 
merous. 

Corah borders on Banfangh to the eastward. It is a smaller 
district, 10 miles square, and is bounded in the same direc¬ 
tion by Bokunhath. 

Fokunhuth is a considerable district, famous for its great 
fair on the banks of the Looichch river. 

Moorabaga ,—Next to this succeeds the small district of 
JMoorabaga, which does not exceed eight miles in length, 
and two in breadth, but it is famous for a temple of Camaka, 
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greatly frequented by tbe mountaineers, as well as the inlia 
bitan ts of Upper As stun. 

Cotkoosi is an extensive district, about 40 miles in length, 
and 20 in breadth, and is bounded by Gusiloongli to the 
eastward, 

Ouiiloongh is a district of the same extent. 

//a/woBg/t.—Contiguous to Guztoongb, atiU in an easterly 
direction lays Ilaboongh, which is 30 miles in length, and 
1,5 in breadth. This district is renuukable fur the superior 
richness of the soil, and for the industry, size, mid appetite 
of the inhabitants. 

Namoa k a much smaller district, which does not exceed 
eight miles in length, and six in breadth. It is chiefly noted 
fot- a temple or Takoorbari. It is bounded by a much larger 
district, jMunnipoor. 

Mzmmpoor is about 40 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. 
Munnipoov is botmded on the east by a much smaller district 
called Gaguldoohi, about eight miles long, and six broad. 
It was formerly the se.at of bani.shment of various criminals. 

Tellahi, vi hich borrlers on Gaguldoohi to the east, is about 
ten iniles in lerigtli and six in breadth. This is the lust dis¬ 
trict in Outreparh, of whicli 1 could proctire any correct in¬ 
formation. A great tract of country occupies the interval 
between this district and Suddia, but I could not procure 
original documents on the subject, and as every person I con¬ 
sulted, either confessed their ignorance of these districts, or 
gave such inconsistent accounts as could not be trusted; it 
will be more prudent to conclude the description of Outre¬ 
parh with the Tellahi district, and proceed to that of the 
third division of Assam, called Majuli, or the gi eat island. 

Third dkmon of Afisam, Moduli, or the Great Idand.— 
Above Coliabur, and opposite to Banfangh, the two great 
.streams called the Dehingli, and the Ijooieheh, fonned by 
the two principal branches of the Berhampooter, form a 
junction, and again assume the name of the latter. Xhe in¬ 
terval from Banfangh on the w est, to Baingnmar on the east, 
is occupied by the great island, called by pre-eminence Ma¬ 
juli. One hundred and sixty miles are calculated as the 
ength, and sixty miles as the utmost breadth of this third di¬ 
vision of Assam. 

Calculations of distance in Assam, as well as in many en¬ 
lightened countries, even of Europe, are formed on the usual 





rate of travelling on foot (.luring the course of one day, JiO 
miles, or possibly less, may be deemed equal to a journey of 
one day, over the greater part of Hindustan, but especially 
in tlie plain country. The Majuli is intersected in several 
places by channels of communication between the Dehingh 
and the Looicheh, which in reality converts it into a cluster 
of islands; but in addition to these subdivisions of the great 
islantl, numerous smaller islands range its whole length, 
nearly formed by various branches of the principal streams. 
These, however, are not ipclucied in the general appellation 
Majuli; but are indiscriminately called Chapoori, or small 
islands. Some of these are always overflowed in the season 
of inundation, others occasionally only ; all possess a stratum 
of rich soil, above a deeper layer of sand, and often of clay. 
The smaller islands of Majuli, formed by the channels, are 
algo called Chapoori. 

Roopeie/iapoori ,—The fiist wliich presents itself on as¬ 
cending the Rerharapootcr is Roopetchajtoori. It occupies 
the western extremity of Majuli, where opposite to Ban- 
faugh the two great streams reunite, its length is about six 
miles, and its breadth three. Cutwalgown is the cliief town ; 
but the Moamoria desolation has pervaded the greater part 
of these districts. 

Jitmgachapoori .—To the eastward of .Roopeichapoovi lies 
R-ungachapoori, in length 10 miles, and in breadth eight. 
The length of these distiicts is eastward. Teliagown is the 
chief town. Deooliagown is another place of considerable 
consequence. 

Huludmiu —The district of llaludiati succeeds. In length 
15 miles, and in breadth 10. It is intersected by a Khoonti or 
channel of coimnunication between the two rivers. Moodei- 
gown and Tacluiighiagown are its principal towns. 

Burhgohmgn Ckupoorix^ ten miles broad and fifteen long. 
Its insular situation gives it the title of Chapoori; for Lit- 
tree-Klioonti, or channel, flows to the eastward, and Dhon- 
rakoa-Nulla forms the western boundary, 

Tamoolbarri ,—Contiguous to Burhgohaign Chapoori lies 
the district of Tamoolbarri, in length ten tniles, and in 
breadth about seven.' Khetrigown and Brahmungowit are 
its [u'incipal towns, 

Qhoria is to the east of Tamoolbarri; its length is about 
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thirty miles, untl its breadth twenty, - Suckurburtigown, 
Khargown, and MoodeigOM'n are tlie principal towns. It is 
inteTsected by the Cola cos a-N alia, -which communicates with 
both the great streams. 

Auneati —The district of Auneati is eight miles long and 
four broad, Mothavgown is the principal town. Parts of 
this district are higher than the general level of Majuli, 

Baignauil is contiguoug to the former ; it forms a square 
of about eight miles. Baizbooroo’argown and 3?ansolia lake, 
which is of great extent, are its most remarkable-places. 

Conwlaharri extends to the eastward six miles in length 
and four in breadth. It is bounded by the Tooni-iSfulla, 
-ivhich comraunicates with the Oehingh and Looicheh, Doo- 
lakakoriagown and Khargown are its chief plates. 

Koivpotid district is about eight miles in length and four 
in breadth. It is contiguous to the former and to the fol¬ 
lowing 

Pimtia is six miles long and nearly half as imich in 
breadth. 

Decarput is in length about eight miles and five in breadth. 
It principally occupies the bank of the Dehingh, Samagoori- 
gown, Dighulligown, and Biragigown are places,; of note in 
this district. 

Goronioor is a large district to the eastward of the former ; 
it extends about forty miles in length and fifteen in breadth. 
The high, causeway in Outreparh is exactly opposite to this 
district, and runs from the river to the foot of the Northern 
Mountains. 

Pohntara is about twenty miles in length and only five in 
breadth. 

Suyinaioli is a small district near the former, about six miles 
broad and ten long. Khomargown is its chief town. 

A considerable part of Majuli, probably about one fourth, 
remains unnoticed. A great difference in the several ac¬ 
counts which were received of the other districts 5 w-itb re¬ 
spect to their extent, situation, aiul names, have induced me 
to conclude the account of MajuU here. 

Such -was the populous and highly cultivated districts of 
Assam, previous to the Moauioria rebellion j but tlmt savage 
people carried desolation throughout a great part of the up¬ 
per provinces. 


CHAPTER m. 

RIVERS OF 

As far as my inferaiation or niy I'ecoUection extends, this 
country exceeds every other in the universe of similar extent, 
in the number of its rivers, which in general are of a sufficient 
depth at all seasons to allow of a commercial communication 
on the shallow boats of Assam. 

The nuraher of rivers of wiiich the existence has been 
ascertained, amounts to 58^ including the Berhampooter and 
its tM'o great branches, the Dehingh and Looicheh. Thirty- 
four of these flow from the Northern and twenty-four from 
the Southern Mountains. The source .of the Berhampooter 
i.s uncertain. 

1 st. From the Northern Mountains 

1. Sowpurra. 2. Khobtinkliiree. 3. Khomediree. 4. Pabo. 5. Owah. 
6. Gayraylooa. 7. llasicota. 8- Dikrungh. 9. Pisola. !0. Burrow- 
pannee, 11- Doorpajigh. 12. Dcbiree. 13. Seinsa Oujan (upper), 
14. Karoee. 15. Seoianiora. 16, Madooree. 17. Doobia. 18. Boo- 
rooB. 19, Bay bailee. 20. Burrmvgawn. 31. Booriagawn. 22. Oilto- 
daree. 23, Dikolei. 24. Bunkhiree, 25. Bhonvolke. 26. JMoiiguldie. 
27. Biii'humddee. 28, Seiasa (Lower), 29. Boroloia. 30. Bbontee. 
31. Rowrowab. 32. SowJbaa. 33, 34. Booradia and Maiiaba, 

2nd. From the Southern Mountains:— 

1. Oillee, 2. Dorika, 3 Dhekow. 4. Namdangh. 5. Tasee. 
6. Khoiikilla. 7* Dusaoi or Duswei. 8, Dhollee. 9. JDilkbiree. 10. 
Gilladare, Soiitb. U. Doyongh- 12. Duakbiree. 13. Kaliyuu. 14. 
Karzooree. 15. Dburria. 16. Ooloka. 17- DiphuiJoo. 18. Meesa. 
19. Hanria. 20- Kopillec. 31. Bhonrullooa. 22. Ghmraloo. 23. 
Sownra. 24. Kolei. 

3rd, The Berhampooter with its branches. The Dehingh 
and Looicheh exclusive of various other branches of consi¬ 
derable size. ' 

Froin.Suddea, or Khurldea, the eastern extremity of Assam, 
to Sowpurra, an extent of country is intersected by nume¬ 
rous rivers flowing from the Northern Mountains, of these. 
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liO'wever, I could not procure even the names, I am thei'eftire 
compelled to beglrvwitli those first on the list, 

1. The Sow'pmra river falls from the mountains of Miri, 
and flows through Culicoosseej a district appropriiite<l to the 
office of Boora Gohaign i its waters coatribute to enrich the 
estate of the Nunoowah Gosaign, or Gesw<anis, and after a 
very long course joins the Berhampooter about (iO miles 
below Sucldia. It is about tlie size of the Bhekow at liung- 
poor, and is navigable by the boats of Assam at all seasons of 
the year. 

% KhobiivMri, or Solmnsiri (for many of the natives sub¬ 
stitute tlie kli and s for one another), derives its source in 
the mountains of Miri and enters Assam from tliat quarter, 
its breadth is scarcely inferior to tliat of the Berhampooter, 
though in depth it is for inferior; after a very winding course 
through the same district as the former, it meets tlie latter 
river at Haboongh ; most of these rivers have a very winding 
course, though the direct distance from the Junction of tlie 
Khobunkhiri with the Berhampooter to the foot of the 
mountains does not exceed 40 miles. It is navigable at all 
seasons to the raoimtains,, and indeed considerably farther; 
though the navigation between the mountainous ridge is per¬ 
formed with some danger and difficulty from numerous rocks 
in the bed of the river, frequent waterfalls, and impenetrable 
forests on the banks. Gold is procurable from the bed of 
tills river as well as from all those 'which have their sources 
in any of the northern ranges of mountains. It i.s deemed 
less pure and of a paler colour than the rivers farthest to the 
east, as well as less in quantity. But an article far more pre¬ 
cious than gold abounds in all these rivers, and aflorda the 
inhabitants plentiful supplies of wholesome aliment. The 
varieties of fish am cousulerable, though not of every kind 
which are found to frequent the Berhampooter In the lower 
part of Assam. These remarks, indeed, arc not strictly geo- 
grajdiical, nor shall I often indulge in similar deviations from 
the immediate subject of these slieets; though I may be per¬ 
mitted occasionally to imitate the irregular course of rivers, 
and assume a greater latitude of description in the second 
than 1 presumed to take in the first part of this sketch, for I 
perceive in my notes and translations relative to the rivers 
of Assam, many particulars unconnected with geography, yet 



not destitute of interest, which must necessarily be neglected 
altogether unless they are allow'ed admission here. 


3. The Kkoniedhi rises from the same range of mountains 
to the west of the former, and flowing tiirough Gurhungh, a 
distriet belonging to the office of Boora Gohaign, or prime 
councillor of state, meets the great stream considerably be¬ 
low its confluence with the Khobunkhiri, it is somewhat 
larger than the Dhekow, ami is navigable at all seasons. 

4. The Pahoh is another river, which rising in the moun¬ 
tains of Miri, flows also through Gnglough, and joins the 
Berhanipooter at Frookunhath, in the same province. It is 
smaller than the former, scarcely larger than the Dhekow, 
but remains at all seasons navigable by boats winch are not 
deeply laden. The banks of this as well as all the other 
rivers, wTre formerly lined with habitations. The Moamoria 
Revolution has changed the face of the country, but the 
Fanesellia Burro Burrowah has endeavoured with some 
success to restore the population. 

5. The Owah originates in the same mountains, flows in a 
somewhat smaller stream through the same province, and 
mixes its water with the Berhainpooter a little to the west¬ 
ward of the preceding rivers. 

C. The Gayraylona rises in the DufFaia mountains, and 
enters A.ssani in the province of Guslunghor Gurloongli; 
through which it runs to meet the great stream at Sowii- 
pawni; by boats of every size it is navigable in ibe season 
of inundation; but accessible only to small fishing boats in 
the dry season. 

7. Kmicota rises also in the mountaioB of Dnffhla, and 
taking its course through the province of Bauphan or Baup- 
haugh, visits the capital towns of Hemalbooi'i and Dlmp- 
kota, and joins the Berliampooter at Khonaripokri. Its 
banks are lined with numerous towns. Its size is nearly the 
same as the former. 

8 . The IHh'tmgh is one of tht^ most remarkable rivers of 
Assam. It rises like the former in the DufTala mountains, and 
exhibits a long stream in its course through Bauphan, till it 
reaches the Berhainpooter at Naygoria Ghaut. It is deep 
and rapid in general and considerably larger than the Teesta 
near Oinajpoor in Bengal. Tlie bed of this river is extremely 
uneven,, being every wdiere interrupted with fragriiencs of 
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rock, till its nearer approach towards the great stream. Al¬ 
though the direct distance does not exceed 05 miles, it per¬ 
forms a winding course about 100 miles from its mouth to 
the foot of the mountain. It is accessible through its whole 
length for the largest boats in the seasons of inundation, and 
for small boats during the whole year. Posiagong, Aneatigo- 
saignfcat, remarkable for the Gosaign’s granaries; Ballik- 
huttra, Deberapar, Negoriagong, and Ballgong are the prin¬ 
cipal towns on tlie hanks of tJiis river^ which is also noted 
for the <]nality and quantity of gold procured from its bed. 
The colour of the metal ia much higher than that found in 
the sands of the Berhampooter and other rivers. It is be¬ 
lieved by the natives* that during its mountainous course it is 
joined by a stream from Ilimalek. 

0. Pisdola rises in the Duffala mountains, and flowing 
through Naranpoor, a province attached to the office of Bur- 
ragohaign, joins the Berhampooter at Nimookgong, about 
ten miles to the westward of the Dhekow, at the capital; and 
forms a course of about 60 miles from the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. it is not navigable in the dry seasons, but accessible 
by boats of any size during the inundations to the very foot 
of the mountains. Phoolbarree, Deorgong, and Kosowah- 
gong, are the principal towns on its banks. Phoolbarree is 
famous for a temple of masonry, dedicated to Mai, or Ka- 
maka, Deorgong is inhabited chiefly by those who attend the 
temples at Phoolbarree and Kosowabgong. 

10. Buropanee falls from the Duffala mountains, and at no 
great distance joins the Pesoola. Tliis stream is more re¬ 
markable for the quantity than the quality of its gold. 

11 , resembles the former in its rise and termi¬ 
nation, as well as in the circumstance of its course running 
entirely through forests of large trees and large tracks of 
wild vegetation. A great variety of useful timber, especially 
fir, might be procured with great facility through these rivers, 
the Doorpang, however, is very rapid and rocky. 

10 , Behiree takes a larger course and falls into the Dis- 
soolah at Etabanee, Dehirugong, Naranpooriagong, and 
other towns line the banks of this river. These three rivers 
are about the size of the Burolooa at Goahawtee. 

13. Scindia Oujan^ or Upper Seinsa, flows from the Duf¬ 
fala mountains, and intersects the province of Zukoigook, ap- 



pertaining to tlic oflice of Burh Patwr Golminglin. It ia 
about the breadth and depth ot the Osoolat. Tint alia ia the 
principal town on its banks, 

14. Karoe received from the same range of niountainsj 
flows through the same province, and bills into the Pisola 
near the junction of the latter with the Berliampooter, and 
might have been noticed with propriety before the Seinsa. 
Koiabaree Hileipura and many other towns line the banks of 
the Karoe* 

15. Seingmm^a flows fi‘om the same mouiitams through 
K,oloncpoort province attaci^ed to the office ol l?aiio Cxo- 
haign, and joins the Berhampooter near Sutaree, more than 
30 miles below the mouth of the Dikrungh. It is smaller 
than the latter in breadth, but much larger than the others, 
yet it is not deep enough in the dry season to be navigated 
by small boats. 

10. Madooree enters the valley from the BufFala mourn 
tains, and flowing through Kolonepoor joins the Berhau> 
pooler above Booreimook, in most respects it bears a resem¬ 
blance to the former river. The towns of Dipora and Ko¬ 
lonepoor are on its banks. 

17. Doobut flow s into the valley from Duftala, and inter¬ 
sects the same Pergunna as the former. It falls into the 
Berhampooter between the Madooramook and Booreimook. 
In all these small rivers a running stream always exists, even 
in the driest seasons of the depth of one and a half foot; most 
of these streams furnish abundance of fish at all times. 

18. Boorei.~~\n the original the rivers do not invariably 
appear to be described in the exact order in which they suc¬ 
ceed one another, proceeding from east to west. In the pre¬ 
sent instance this is particularly observable. The Boorei 
entering the valley from Duflala flows through Kolonepoor, 
and joins the Berlmmpooter at Ilangsahgonj, Lowpotiagoug 
and Moolooalgong, with a great number of other towms, de¬ 
corate its banks. It is as broad as the Dikimgh, and consi¬ 
derably deeper. Boats of every size, unless very deeply 
laden, may navigate thi.s river during the driest season, as 
far as the mountains. Its course, however, is of no great ex¬ 
tent, possibly not above 30 or 40 miles; for that part of the 
mountainous range of Uuffala, whence it enters the valley, 
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approaches rather nearer to tlte Berhampooter In this 
quarter. 

19. Bekalee proceeds also from the DtifFala njountains, 
and intersecting the province of Khoolol, an appendage of 
tlie office of Khoolol Gohaign, falls into the Berhampooter at 
Zoorungong, about fifteen miles above Bisvrehnath; in size it 
resembles the Deturee. 

20 . Burrowgawn rising in the same mountains, runs 
through the same province as the former, and joins the Ber¬ 
hampooter about two miles lower, it is nearly of the size of 
the Dikrungh, but much more rapid and rocky ; and there¬ 
fore, though the depth is considerable, navigation is utterly 
impracticable. The name of Kboololgong is given to the 
whole extent of viHnge.s which line its banks. It is still 
more remarkable than the Dikningh, for the quality of its 
gold which is foLiiul in the greatest quantity near these 
mountains. 

21 . Boorigmon comes also from tiie Duffala mountains, 
ami intersecting the province of Khoolol, joins the Berham- 
pooter at the famous temple of liiswahnath. It lias the 
depth blit not the breadth of the Pisok; it is navigable only 
in the rains. Gunukgown, Rungabah, and Biswenath, of 
great notoriety, are the principal rivers on its banks. Gold 
is found here as in all the northern rivers. 

22 . Giladaree from the same mountains, runs through 
the province of Korunghee, and falls into the Berhampooter 
at Doloniaegharn, nearly opposite to Kooliabur, and about 
eight miles below. Konmghee is a province attached to the 
office of Klioolol Gohaign, tliougli the militia (Mooteicore) 
are under the command of the Burro Fokuti. It is navigable 
to a little distance in the dry seasons ; its depth being consi¬ 
derable in proportion to its breadth. Koringheegown is si¬ 
tuated on its banks. Khoololgown, extends from the Boore- 
gawn, and lines the Gilladora, which also passes a part of 
Deoliagown, as the latter occupies a line of country from Bis¬ 
wenath. The towns are numerous on its banka. 

£3. Dikolei rises also in Duff ala, and flowing at no 
great distance from the former, meets the Berhampooter 
above the Khingeree hills, which form the bank of the gre.it 
stream nearly opposite to the Koliabar; but rather lower 
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down. It is larger than the Gilladoree. BebcziagoM'n is tlie 
])rincipal town on its biuiks. It is not navigable to any dis¬ 
tance in the dry season. 

!3i. D'/mHiria rises in the Duffitla mountains, flows 
near the last mentioned river, and enters the Berhampooter 
immediately above the Khingaree hills. Tlie river is about 
the size of the Dikolei. 

2.5. B/wmo/ffe.—This river proceeds from tlie range of 
mountains formed of tlie exti'emities of Bootan, Onka, and 
Duflhla, properly called Onka, which lie between the first 
and the last, it flows near but below the station of Seidewar, 
and through the district of the same name, and joins the 
Berhampooter considerably below the former. The whole 
extent of towms on the banks is called Sedewargown. The 
province of Seutra commences from the western hank. It is 
a large river, larger than Dikrungh. The water is rapid and 
Tough, with a rocky bottom, it is navigable in the driest sea¬ 
son to tlie foot of the mountains, it may be about 15 miles in 
its circuitous course from the mouth to the hills, and ten 
miles in a direct line, for this mountain approaches the river 
in this quarter. 

20 . Mong-uMie.—Feom the mountainous range which form 
the extremity of Bootan, and the modern boundaries of 0eh- 
rungh to the east, formerly the Dikolei formed the boundavies 
of Dehrungb. In its course it encircles a large extent of 
Dehrungh, and falls into the Berhampooter near the town 
which derives its name from the river. The residence of the 
Boodeh Rajah. It is considerably larger than Burrolooa, but 
not navigable in the dry season. 

27. Bzcr/imifMee .—This river is from the Bootaw, and 
forms the western boundaries of Dehrungh, flowing between 
that district and Camroop, and falls into the Berhampooter 
opposite to the Nuttassil Chokey, to the eastward of Goa- 
iiawtee, and immediately above Khonieboorukoloa, a Pucka 
DeuI, or temple of masonry, which stands on a high hill. 
It is navigable some way uj? by small boats in the dry season. 
Mantacutta, Doykairigown, and Ballicoosee belonging to the 
provinces of Kamroop, on its banks, the last a very beautiful 
village ; its winding course may be about 60 miles, the moun¬ 
tains receding in this quarter from the Berhampooter. 

28, —Tliis also has its source in Bootan, runs 
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through the Camroop, and joins the Berhampooter Just below 
Haadjooj it is the size of the Burrolooa and navigable by 
boats of all sizes in the rains. i 

29. Boroiia also from Bootan, flows through the Bur- 
robag dwtrict of the provinee of Camvoop, and joins the 
Berhampooter tlirough a short extent of wild vegetation, 
about four miles below Hasuriora hill. This river is rather 
larger than the Burrolooa, and is navigated as late as De¬ 
cember, which in Assam is nearly tliroughout the whole year. 
The circuitous course of most of these Camroop rivers is 
about 60 miles to the foot of the mountains, 

30, 1^huntee rises in Bootan and flowing through Gam- 
roop, fulls into the Berhampooter near SuinmooUa, about 
four miles below the mouth of Borolia. 

Rerowah has its source in Bootan, runs through 
Camroop, and tails into the Berhampooter at Butabarigown, 
dividing that town into two parts, opposite to but a little 
above Kagurbera, It is as broad as the Dhekow but much 
shallower and not navigable in the dry season. 

32. Sowlkoa lias the same source, flows also through 
Camroop, and falls into the Mauaha after it has made a con¬ 
siderable course through the same province. The banks of 
all the Camroop rivers ai’e covered with towns, except where 
they discharge themselves into the Berhampooter, and in 
many the mouths on both sides are covered with impenetrable 
wild grass, the haunt of buflaloes, elephants, wild hogs, 
tigers, &c» 

3.3. Booradm originates in Bootan to the we.st of the 
former and falls into the Manaba like the former. Tliese two 
rivers are in the dry season accessible to large boats to a 
considerable distance, and to small boats as far as the foot of 
the mountains. 

34 Manaha .—This river enters Camroop from Bootan at 
the Badewar, flows through the district of Roguxdbarren, I’e- 
ceiving several small tributary streams, and falls into the 
Berhampooter immediately above Juggigopa. It is accessible 
to pretty large boats in the dry season, and forms the western 
boundaries of Camroop and Assam in Outerparh. It is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Assamese History of the Wars be¬ 
tween Assam and Bengal, and Assam and the antient king¬ 
dom of Coosbehar, Gold is found in this river also in the 







season of rains; by itscorniminication with theother rivers, boats 
can proceed frouiJuggigopathroughCainroop into tbeBerham- 
pooter at Haadjoo, xivoiding the rapidity of the great stream. 


Besides these there are several rivulets which fidl into the 
Manaha and the other rivers of Camroop, Between Suddia 
and the Sowpara river, as also betwefui the latter and the 
Manaha, there are many streams from the northern moun¬ 
tains of the names and situations of which no correct infor¬ 
mation could be procured. 

Southern hivers No correct information could be pro¬ 
cured of the numerous streams from the southern mountains 
between Suddia and the district of Baignmar, from the latter 
to DilH river, a stream intervenes the name of which has 
been omitted. 

1. Dilli, has its source in the Naga mountains rung tbrougli 
the district of Fokowbarree and falls into the Dliekow about 
four miles above the mouth of the latter, it is navigable, but 
not for deep laden boats in the dry season, its banks and 
bed are of reddish clay, indeed the banks and beds of all 
t!te southern rivers are of clay, with a small mixture of coarse 
sand at the very bottom. Its winding course is of great 
length, about 200 miles, it is navigable about half way in the 
dry season for small boats, 

2. Dorika rises in the Naga mountains, runs through the 
district of Gurgakhur, and falls into the Dilli about ten miles 
above the mouth of the latter. Small boats can navigate it 
even in the dry season, its winding course is about 100 miles 
in length, it is somewhat smaller than the Dilli, and its waters 
are of a reddish coloni*. 

3. Hhckow —The sourceof this river is in the Naga mountains, 
at a great distance to the eastw'ard, thence it flows through 
the Naga Mountains and enters Assam about ten miles to the 
east of the source of the Cilpannee or the town of that name, 
and falls into the Dehingh at Sitamalighur. In its couise it 
passes through the town of Govindhurdeal or Dolij near 
the temple of that name, then to Nasiragown, then Gurgown 
the capital on the eastern bank, then to Poojahghur a temple 
dedicated to Mai, the ancient temple of the Royal Foojah, 
then to Khakbarree, now Khally a royal repository for boats, 
then Maitaikagown, them near the fortress of Rungpoor on 
its south-western bank, then by Moleimora, Buvhgown, and 
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Sitomanighur. It is esteemed to have n course of 300 miles 
from its entrance into the valley to its junction with the De- 
hingh, in the dry season it is only navigable by small boats 
to a little distance above Glmrgown, it takes a very circui¬ 
tous course. The 4>ottom of its bed contains some coarse 
sand, but the bed and banks are in general of a dark coloured 
clay, interspersed with streaks and patches of a reddish 
colour, for the soil is not so red at Rungpoor as towards 
the Dilli. These southern rivers are never rapid, the inun¬ 
dation commencing from the nortliern rivers fills the Ber- 
liampooter and these, so that the water has nu considerable 
current until the months of May or June when the current is 
rather stronger from the southern season of rains, though 
not rapid as the great river continues pretty full; in reality 
before this period the current sometimes encreaaes after con¬ 
siderable showers of rain have fallen in the neigboarhood, 
the banks are not at any great distance from each other, but 
the channel is very deep; yet in the season of highest inun¬ 
dation it occasionally overflows its banks and the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. This river is famous in Assamese history, especi¬ 
ally for the curse of Bukshisht Rikliee. From above Giir- 
gown the hanks on both sides were lined with towns and 
villages without an interval as far as the Delnngh ; beyond 
Gurgown to its entrance into the valley, the towns were fre¬ 
quent the intervals every wliere in cultivation, except occa¬ 
sionally small spots of wild grass. 

4. Nizmdungh has its source in the Naga mountains, flows 
through the Seringti Province a feu of the office of Saringh 
Rajah and falls into the Dhekow about two miles by land and 
four by water below the fortress of Rungpoor. It winds 
in a course of 130 miles, but it is only 60 or 80 miles in a di¬ 
rect line from its entrance into the valley to its mouth. It 
is navigable half way up by small boats in the diy season, 
and by the largest, as far as the mountains in the rains. 
Kahmara and Seringh are the principal towns on its banks, 
vvbicli were formerly highly cultivated and populous through¬ 
out their whole extent. It flows for a considerable distance 
along the foot of the mountains and forms the south-west 
limits of the city or rather district of Rungpoor, where 
there is a bridge of masonry, the only one in the kingdom. 

5. Jazi/t which also rises in the Naga mountains Hows through 
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the district of Tiuk, and falls into the Dehingh a little above 
Diha. Glmrpholia is the principal town on its banks, and in- 
babited by the Ahara tribe only. It is of the breadth and 
depth of the Dhekow. The direct distance from its entrance 
into the valley to its month, may be about 30 miles, and its 
winding course about 60, small boats have access in the dry 
season to a considerable distance, and the largest in the rainy 
season as far as the mountains. 

The high road in some places about 40 feet above tbe level 
of the country, leads from Rungpoor to the mouth ot tliis 
river, a, ferry boat receives the passengers here and conveys 
them to tbe other side, where the high road resuming its 
course parallel to, but a little distance from, the Dehingh, 
proceeds to Deorgown; the waters of tlie river however in 
the highest inundations touch the road on each side, but it is 
never entirely overflowed, not even between Rungpoor and 
Soonance. 

6. KonMUa, from the Naga mountains. 

7. Dttssei or from the Naga mountains through the 

province of Korungh joins the Dehingh a little above Ivoontia- 
putta, Dooliagown tlie residence of Surgee Deo’s DowJah 
bearers, Khonkaimookiagpwn at the mouth of a rivulet of 
that name originating in the neighbouring JeeU, Zoorhuth 
where the Boora Gohaign has his station and Kaylahs with 
a great number of other towns are on the banks of this river, 
it is as broad but not so deep as the Dhekow, The direct 
distance from the mouth to the mountains is about 40 miles, 
the winding course about 60 ; small boats in the dry season 
have access to a little above Zoorhath, but large boats in the 
wet season can go to the mountains. It is more rapid than 
any of the southern rivers except the Kalizun and Dunk- 
liiree, the latter is mors rapid, the Duswei however is a very 
obliging river to its friends, for in the year in the month 
of Cheit when the Boora Gohaign’s Kaylahs had been 15 
days surrounded by the MoamoriaS, and his people had ex¬ 
hausted all the firewood, he ordered the Brahmans to per¬ 
form a PfiojaU to tbe river, which overflowed the banks that 
very night, and deposited a large quantity of wood close to 
his entrenchments, yet it is not in general so bountiful in its 
supplies of wood as tbe Dunkhiry which in Bisah and Jeith 
carries down trunks of trees in such protligious quantities 



that the natives say a person can walk across the river on 
them. 


8. Dimly rises in the Na^a mountains, flows through the 
district of Packamoora and falls into the Dilkhiry at Tungo- 
kosary, a town inhabited entirely hy Korarees the direct 
distance of its month from the mountains is about 10 miles, 
the winding course about 20 miles. It is dry in the dry sea¬ 
son, but navigable for large boats in the rains. Pokamoora- 
gown is a considerable town on its bankvS. 

9. Dilkhiry or Kakadoitgha, is aho from the Naga moun¬ 
tains through the provinces of Bassa and Dayungh, and joins 
the Pehingh just above the town and temple of Deorgown, 
nearly the whole extent of the banks is occupied by a line of 
towns whieli together have tlie names of Bassa and Doyungh, 
the province belongs to the Boora Gtdiaign; from the mouth 
to the mountains, the direct distance is about 1.5 miles, the 
winding course about 30, It is considerably smaller than 
the Dhekow. In the rains it is much the size of the Bur- 
roolooa. Small boats have access in the dry season about 
half way, large in the wet to the mountairjg. 

10. Gilladary from the Nagamountains, flows through Bassa 
Doyungh, and falls into the Dilkhiry about 15 miles above 
the mouth of the latter, at the Dorjurighia Sorjuk, or division 
of one hundred Mool, &c. Its mouth from the mountains is 
about 5 miles direct, its winding distance about J20 miles, 
it flows through an iron soil like all Bassa Doyungh, yet its 
waters are clear and very Arm to drink, the bottom is sand, 
the banks a very stiff iron soil. 

1 L Dorjungh, from the Naga mountains, runs through Dor- 
juDgh province, falls into the Dunkhiry at Nagapliat, where 
there is a market held daily for the mountaineers. 

12. DunkMrree, from the Naga mountains, runs through Do- 
yungh and Morungh, and falls into the Dehingh at Koora- 
bahi, near the residence of the Gosaign of that name. The 
mouth is distant in a straight line from the mountains, about 
30 miles and 80 miles in its windings. The Morungikoa Go- 
haigns station or residence, is on the athern bunk at To- 
pola Cihaut, Small boats can go as far as the mountains at 
all seasons, and large ones half way. It is broader and deeper 
than the Dhekow, and very rapid especially in Baisak and 
Jeit. It is scarcely used as drink from its great muddiness. 
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Dolungjalgown, Kabooroorgown, Rungdan*igown, Khookui-- 
risoonghia, K-huttra, tlie resulcnce of the Kliookurrisoonghia 
Atta Gosaign or Gosvvanjee, Puttanagola and Nagaphant, 
are all towns on and near its banks. From Nagaphant to 
the southward is the road to Muiiipoor; the Muggidloes we 
saw, had come that way, the road is not over but between 
the mountains, it is from 15 days to a months journey, they 
have however to surmount some small hills on the way, 

IS, Kalirjwt, from the Naga mountains through the Mo- 
rungh Jungle into the Dunkhiree after a course of about ten 
miles, the Moimngh Jungle was formerly inhabited by the 
Kosarei, who were expelled by the Surgee Deo (see the his¬ 
tory) the Kosaree Rajah had a strong fort there formerly of 
bricks with a deep ditch, the whole has long ago gone to 
ruins. In the dry season it has nearly two feet of w'ater, 
steal I boats Imve access, but it is scarcely ever navigable at 
present. 

Id. Karzaree iiSiS its source in tbe Naga mountains runs 
through the Monmgh Jungle, then through the Morungh 
jjrovince, an<l falls into the Dhunkhirree, in the middle of 
Moriinghgown, it has a small running stream even in tlie 
dry weather, very cold from its being protected in its whole 
length from the sun by the trees, boats have no access in tbe 
dry season, it is a small stream, 

15. IMurria rises in the Naga mountains,runs tlirougli Nam- 
dorjungh and falls into the Oehingh at Dhmria Jungle about 
four miles or more below the Dhunkbirrees mouth. It is 
above SO miles from the mountains in a direct line, and in its 
course more than 40 miles. There is a small stream in tlie 
dry weather, but too shallow for boats to navigate. 

16. Goloka has its source from a Jeel in Dorjungh, runs 
through that province, and falls into Dehingli about two 
miles below the mouth of the former; there is no access for 
boats in the dry season, though there is a little water, but 
boats of all sizes can navigate in the rains, 

17. Diphullony from the Naga mountaine, runs through 
Namdorjungh passing the residence of the Diphulloo Gosaign, 
and falls into the great stream below the junction of the Dovit 
and Dehingli above Ivolaiphant; it is rather broader and not 
so deep as the Burroloon, it is about 15 miles in a straight line 
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from its wioiith ftnd 120 miles in its conrscj small boats go It all’ 
Avay in the dry season. Marangown (the lesidence of the 
Namdorjunghia Kanreea who are of the Maran Zat) is on its 
banks, Bagburgown, Konethaloneegowm and Jagbnnrnrgown 
are all towns on its banks. 

IB. also from the Naga mountains through the pro¬ 

vince of Nognwn, and falls into the Colonge, a little above Koo- 
thurkawn; it ia about 16 miles in a direct line, and 120 miles 
in its winding course from the mountains, it is only navigable 
in the rains. 

19. llamria^ from the Kosaree mountains, runs through 
Baba province i>ear the Raha Chokey, and falls into the 
Colonge. It flows between the countries of Jowointa and 
K.bosaree, forming at one time the boundaries between them, 
small boats can go as far as the hearts of both those coun¬ 
tries, even in the dry season. This river ia full of fish. 

20. KopUee, from the Kosaree mountama, runs through 
the Kosaree fmd Jwointa countries, and falls into the Co¬ 
longe, a little below the Raha Glmkey. The southern sides 
of those rivers belong to the Kosarees and Jwointias, formerly 
armies as well as travellers went both by laud and water 
through this river into those countries. 

21. rises in the Gavroo mountains,runs through 
Bettola, intersects Goahawtee, and falls into the Brahmapoo¬ 
tra near the fort, of which it forms the principal strength. 

22. GhurraloOf also from the Garroo mountains, runs 
through Raneegown and falls into the Brahmapootra at Pani 
Chokey about eight miles below Carnaka ; in the dry season 
small boats can navigate half way. Its direct distance is about 
five miles, its wlntling one eight miles. 

23. Hownra., from the Gavroo mountains in the posses¬ 
sion of the Nodoowar Rajah, runs through the Burdooaria 
province, and falls into the Brahmapootra at Palasbarrec 
close to tlie residence of the Palasbarree Gosaign i there ia 
no access for boats in the dry season. It is about five miles 
in a direct line from the mountain, and 10 miles in its circuit¬ 
ous course. Palasbarree Hat is held at the mouth. 

24. Coleey has its source in tlie Garroo mountains, runs 
through the Burlulooria and Summooria provinces, and tails 
into the Brahmapootra above Nagnrbaira hill, the utmost 
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limits of soiitliern Assam in that quarter, small boats can navi- 
gato lialf way in the dry season, and large boats in the rains. 

Berhamjiooter, 'Dchmgh and Looichefh — The learned 
natives of Assam insist that tlie sources of the Berhampooter, 
in Sangskrit Brahmapootra, or son of Brahma, lie in a range 
of mountains beyond Nara to the east-north-east of Assam. ^ 

The fabulous and divine origin of this river is detailed ni 
the Pooranas, probably mixed with much valuable information 
derived from actual observation on the spot. A fountain 
called Brahmakoondah is represented as the source of three 
great rivers, viz. 1. Siriloocaheh. Boodah Looicheh, S, 
Looiclieh, Gohroo Looicheh, Daika Xmoicheh, or Brahma- 

The Siri Imoicheh flows towards the north. The Boodah 
Looicheh takes a southerly direction, through the Burhma 
country. The Berhampooter rising between the two former 
intersects Assam and Catnaroopa. By the kingdom of Cama- 
roopa in the Pooranas, is understood a considerable extent 
of country on both sides of the Berhampooter, nearly to its 
junction with the sea. . It is certain that such a great empire 
did exist at a very remote period, under the appellation of 
Cam prist, Camaroopa, or B angamuttee. 

Major Bennell mentions that the natives of Assam posi¬ 
tively assured him, their river came from the north-west, 
through the Bootan mountains. It is not probable, that on 
the eo^nfines of Bengal, he should meet any natives who had 
the slightest acquaintance with the source of the Berhampoo¬ 
ter 5 for even at the capital of the country, with every advan¬ 
tage of communication with the most intelUgent natives of the 
higher ranks, no certairi information could be obtained on this 
subject, except in one particular, which contradicts Major 
Rennell’s authorities, that the Berhampooter lies to the east- 
north-east, and that it flows westward, through the whole of 
its course to its entrance into Bengal. It is not considered 
by the Assamese as a continuation of the Sampoo, or of the 
river which intersects the Lama Goroo’s country; although 
it is highly probable that the latter is one of the great auxi¬ 
liary streams which flow from the Bootan, or northern ranges 
of mountains into the Berhampooter. 

Cajitain Turner saw the Ereehoomboo, which he styles 
Berhampooter on his sole authority, running eastward and 
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southward in latitude 29° W' and east longitude 80® 10'’^ in 
his progress through Bootan. A latitude and longtitnde 
which differ greatly from the statement of Major Rennellj 
derived from tlie authority of X)u Hakle and D’Anville, being 
at a greater distance to the southward than the place assigned 
in their maps j and the probability is considerably encreased, 
that it is merely one of the numerous auxiliary streams of tlie 
great river of Assam. In reality 0u Halde himself confirms 
this conjecture, by the south-east course which he gives that ' 
river in the neighbourhood of Bassa. 

[f nearly in the longitude of 89, its course is south-easterly, 
it is evident, as it has only about 2^ degrees of latitude to 
run, it must penetrate the mountains in that direction, and 
join the Berhampooter, before the latter reaches the longitude 
of the capital of Assam in 94o But the Berhampooter is 

still a great river, very far to the eastward of the capital. It 
is probable also, that the course of the Sampoo wouhi become 
still more southerly as it approached the mountainous confines, 
from the resistance it would experience, and its natural ten¬ 
dency to declivities leading to the valley of Assam. 

From a consideration of these circumstances, w'e shall he 
compelled to consider the information, or tlie conjectures of 
of Du Halde, D’Anville, and Ilennell as utterly founded on 
error; the source of the Berhampooter to lay where the na¬ 
tives of Assam have placed it, to the east-north-east heyond. 
the mountains of Nara; and the Sampoo of Bootan to pour 
its scattered waters into the valley of Assam, and to join the 
Berhampooter at a great distance from the place where the 
latter enters Assam, possibly about half-way between that 
spot and the Khondar Cliokey ; where it visits Bengal. If I 
were permitted to form a conjecture, under such a deficiency 
of precise information, T w'oultl venture to suppose the Dik- 
rungh the receptacle of the waters of the Sampoo. 

These, however, are not the only errors in D’Anville and 
Rennell’s maps, affecting the geography of Assam and the 
contiguous nations; for the w'estern limits of Ava, placed by 
tliem about 94 degrees of longitude, would encroach consi¬ 
derably on the kingdom of Assam; while the borders of 
China, or of Yuiinan, under 97“ 30" would lay nearly in the 
same longitude as the entrance of the Berhampooter into 
the valley of Assam; and conscquentlv the latter ivould be 
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navigable from the Gulph of Bengal into the kitigrlom ot 
China. 1 proceed to describe the course of the Berham- 
pooterj which it appears rises beyond tiie mountains of Nara, 
and flowing through the mountainous tract ot Sucidia, conti¬ 
nues its course westward through Assam, to the confines of 
Bengal. Beyond the capital Rungpoor-Gurgown, about 1^0 
miles to the eastward, at Doinioauimook, it divides itself into 
two large and deep streams, calletl the Looicheh, and 0e- 
hingh. 

Looicheh.—'\'\\& former glides with a gentle current, in a 
northerly direction, and declining in its course to the north¬ 
west, west, and south-west, receives many tributary rivers 
from the northern mountains, and reunites with the Dehingh 
at Phogaduragown in Outrckole. 

Dehingk ,—The Dehingh takes a southerly course at first, 
and passing Sonanei, Deorgown, and other celebrated towns, 
with a much more rapid current than the former, turns to the 
w'csfcWNird, and meets the Looicheh, opposite to Zoontiaiam 
and Poolargaut in Dukancole, about 40 miles above Kolia- 
bur, having received a great accession of waters from the 
southern rivers. This grand united stream reass'uroes the 
name of Berhampooter, and proceeds in a westerly and south- 
ivestei-ly course, to within 10 miles of Koltabur, where it 
sends oft’a considerable branch, called Colone, to the south¬ 
ward. 

The (Mom flows through Koliabur, Korungi, Nogown, 
Bebeaia, Paitbura-Kosaree, Iwointa, Dimurooa, JVIayiingh, 
and Kajulee j and returning westward, after a semicircular 
course of about 160 miles, revisits the Berhampooter at Ka- 
julimook, JiO miles above Goahawtee. The great stream 
pur.sues its rapid, though smooth course, through Camroop 
to the Khoiidar Chokey, where it enters Bengal. 1 refer to 
Major Rennell for its progress to tlie Ocean. 



CHAPTER III. 

COMMKROE OP ABSAM. A nJACENT TEH ftlTOni t'S. ETC. 

[I now resume the tlesultory notices of Asani, Sec, which 
Dr. Buchanan appended to bis survey of Ronggpoor,^— 

The balance of trade witli Bengal, ’which amounted in 
1808-9 to exports from Asajn 1,50,900 rs. Imports from 
Bengal S,28,300 rs. is paid in gold from the mines, and in 
silver. This gold comes from the mine called Pakerguri, 
and is contained in the sand at the junction of the Don sir i 
or Donbiri (Donheeriah, Wood) with the Bi’ohmoputro, about 
32 miles tn a straight line from Gobati. The officer who su¬ 
perintends is an Asamese, and is subject only to the imme¬ 
diate orders of the court. He is allowed 1000 men, w'ho are 
called Sondhoni, with officers of 10 and 20, and all are paid 
in laiid. He possesses the charge of police, and the admi¬ 
nistration of justice in the district, which these occupy. 
They begin to work the mine in Aswin (15th September to 
Mth October), and each man must deliver IJ r. weight of 
gold dust. If he is successful, he may keep whatever more 
he finds ; but be must take up w'hatever deficiencies ill luck 
or indolence have occasioned. The mine, therefore, pro¬ 
duces to the royal treasury 1500 rs. weight of gold dust; for 
e very person employed is paid in land. The rupee weight of 
gold dust is w orth 12 rs. of silver; but it is adulterated, and 
formed into small balls, which sell at Goyalpara for 11 sicca 
rupees for the weight of an Asamese rupee, Tiie mine, 
therefore, is worth to the king somewhat more than 18,000 
sicca rs. a year. 

In the territory, called Doyang, s. w. from Jorhat a day’s 
journey, there is an iron mine, which is ^wrought in the same 
manner, on account of the king, ft supplies the’ whole coun¬ 
try witli abundance; but I did not learn what amount is 
returned to the royal treasury. In the province of Sodiya is 
an important mine of salt, which in case of a dispute with 


Bengal is the only supply on which the country can dependj and 
the supply is scanty. Jt is under the siiperintendency of an 
officer named Mohong-hat Boruya, and produces annually to 
the royal treasury about 40^000 rs. So far as I can under¬ 
stand, the salt is found in the form of brine, by digging pools 
in a certain small extent. The water is evaporated by boil¬ 
ing, and the salt is brought to Jorhat in the joints of large 
bamboos. It is purer and higher priced than the salt of 
Bengal. The mine is farmed, and is not wrought by the 
king’s people. 

At Solalphat, w'hich seems to be the Sewlaul Chokey of 
Mr, Wood’s survey, there is a custom house on the Broh- 
moputro, where duties are taken on all goods passing be¬ 
tween Kamrup and As am proper. It is farmed to a Boruya 
at 5000 rs. a year. At Roha, or Rosa, on the Kolong river, 
is a Boruya, who collects duties on the transit of goods, and 
pays annually a fixed rent. Another Boruya farms, at 6000 
rs. a year, the duties which are collected at Dorong-Bata- 
Kuchi, about two miles from the Brohmoputro on the Mong- 
gol Doho rivei*. These duties consist of 4 anas on each of 
the 6000 Payiks sent from Dorong to work for the king, of a 
hoe and some rice, which each of them pays in addition, and 
which altogether may be w'ortli 2000 rs., and from 4 to 
8 alias on every cow or ox that is sold in Dorong. Some 
allege, that the money paid by these three last-mentioned 
officers is on account of the person who farms the custom 
houses towards Bengal; while other of my informants allege, 
that it goes directly to the royal treasury. 

A person called the Wozir Boruya, of a Kolita family that 
is in hereditary possession of the office, has charge of the in¬ 
tercourse with Bhotan. lie resides at Simlyavari, one day’s 
journey north from the house of Dorong Raja. He has 
some lands, and pays nothing to the king except presents. 
All the messengers and traders of Bhotan, and these last are in 
fact all servants of the Dev’ Raja, must go first to Simlya, 
He levies no duties, but generally receives presents, in order 
to prevent his throwing impediments in the way of business, 
and no one is allowed to purcliase at Simlya without employ¬ 
ing him as a broker. The Bhoteas may, however, take what 
part of their goods they please to a place called Haju, which 
is north from Gohati, aiad there they may dispose of them. 
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The trade U said to be of considerable importance, and to 
amount to 200,000 vs. a year. The exports from Asam are 
lac, Muga silk, and clotlu ErenUi cloth, and dry fish. The 
imports from Bhutan are woollen cloth, gold dust, salt, musk, 
horses, Chamor, or cow tails, and Chinese silks. The Miris, 
or Michirnis, and Dophlas, carry on some trade with Cha- 
ridwar. The territory of the latter extends to the right 
bank of the Brohmoputio. 

On the opposite side of the river, immediately beyond tlie 
Dikrong river, are said to dwell a people called Abor, and far¬ 
ther up another tribe called Tikliya Nagas, both of whom are 
extremely savage. They are, indeed, Said to be canibals, and 
have little or no intercourse with the people in Asam, al- 
thougli the two territories are acljacent. In Nepal I heard 
of a nation of cannibals in these eastern regions, who in 1802 
were said to be engaged in a war with the Chinese of Thibet, 
and probi^bly may have been of these tribes, or at least some 
kindred I’hce. tn the map drawn by the natives, these nations 
are placpd east front Sodiya; as if the Brohmoputro con¬ 
tinued, beyond Tikliya, to run from eo.3t to west} but I think 
that highly improbable, and 1 imagine that at the above men¬ 
tioned place it runs from north to south, and descends there 
from the mountains to the plains at the place called Brulimo- 
kundo by the Asamese. 

South from the Abor, is a country called Chingpho, which 
has a Baja, independent of Asam, and with whose people 
there is some commercial intercourse. I imagine that the 
people of Chingpho,are those whom the inhabitants of Ava call 
Kathee Shan ; for the Asamese say, that immediately beyond 
Chingpho is a great river called Boro l^ustt, or Cubit, which 
they say flows into the country of the Brahmans, as they call 
the inhabitants of Ava. Now this can only be the great 
western branch of the Ayraiwati, which joins that river below 
,Ava, and is there called Kiayn Duayn, and in the maps which 
I procured at Ava, tlie Kathee Shan are placed on the upper 
part of that river. It is also to be remarked, that the people 
of Asam bring the Boro Luhit river from the same Brohrao- 
k tin do, that gives rise to the Brohmoputro, that is to say, 
according to their ideas, from a great pool or lake, into which 
the Brohmoputro of Nepal, or Sanpo of Thibet is precipi¬ 
tated, in coming south from the northern mountains. It is 
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also to be observed, tliat as the western brancli of the Ayra- 
wati or river of Ava is by tlie Asamese called Boro Lnliit or 
Lusit, so tlie Iirohmoi)utro, proceeding from the same place, 
in their common Inngoage, ia culled Jjusifc or Luhit. In 
Sangskrita it is called Lobityo, as well as Brohmoputro^ 
The former name seems to be an aitt'ration of Inihit, in order 
to give it a meaning in the sacred language. The latter is 
derived from the fable, which I mentioned in my account of 
the river’s topography. From this may be jjiferred, that the 
Brohinopntro and river of Ava communicate by a. branch 
scarcely inferior in sisse to either river; but it is probably in¬ 
capable of being navigated, on account of its rapidity near 
the place of separation; for on that account the Brohmo- 
putro of As am ia not navigable any higher up than Tikli 
Potar. This curious anastomosis is farther confirmed by an 
account, which I received at Komila from some natives of 
Monipoor, who asserted, that the rivers of Asam and Ava 
communicated by a channel. 

West from Chingpho, and bounding on the the south with 
Asam, is the country of Nora, which belongs to the descen¬ 
dants of Khunlai, brother of Kliuntai, first king of Asam. 
The language and customs of the people of Nora are the 
same witli those which formerly prevailed among the pr’opter 
Asamese; and between the two people there is still a con¬ 
stant friendly intercourse; and many natives of Nora are 
always to be found at the court of Jorhat. 

West from Nora, and nearly south from Jorhat, tlie terri¬ 
tory of Asam is bounded by that of the Khamti Raja, which 
is rather a plain country, but much overgrown with woods. 
The inhabitants are reckoned expert workmen in iron and 
timber, and their manners are nearly the same with diose 
which prevail in Nora. Until lately the Raja was entirely 
independent, and a very friendly intercourse subsisted be¬ 
tween his subjects and the Asamese. On the death of Oau- 
rinath king of Asarn, the Buva Gohairig invited the Raja of 
Khamti to an interview, under pretence of treating with him 
for the succession to the throne of Jorhat; for it irmst be 
observed, that the right of nil the descendants of Godadhor 
to the succession is doubtful, ns his birth was illegitimate. 
During the interview the unwary Raja was seized and put in 
confinement, and the Asamese took possession of the greater 
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part of KJiamti. The nephew of the captive prince, however 
in 180S was still able to act on the defensive, and harassed 
the Asaniese with a band of faithful adherents. The Bura 
Gohaing was then said to be preparing a force in order to re¬ 
duce the country to entire obedience; but wbether or not 
this force proceeded in the beginning of 1S09> or what has 
been the result, I liave not learned. 

Beyond Nora and Khamti, towards the south, is the prio- 
cipality of Monipoor, whieb the people of Ava call Kathee 
(Cussay Tl). It is no where adjacent to Asam; but the 
Sworgo Devs have had many alliances with the Rajas of 
Monipoor, and frequent intermarriages with that family- 
Since the usurped authority of the Bura Gohaing, oil inter¬ 
course with Monipoor has been prohibited, as its Raja fa¬ 
voured Gaurinath. The roads are now choked, and even 
commerce has ceased. 

West from Khamti, and adjacent to Asam, is the territory 
of the Kochhari Raja, with whose people there has been fre- 
({uent intercourse, and some commerce. 1 have already 
given some account of the manners and language of this 
people, who are said to have once been the sovereigns of 
Asam. The territory, belonging still to the Kachhari Raja 
is of considerable eKtent, but is very mountainous. In the 
fables of the Bengalese It is called Hairombo, and 1 have 
already mention the extraordinary manner, in which the Ben¬ 
galese suppose its inhabitants to live. 

West from the territory of the Kachhari Raja, is that of 
the Jaintiyas, Some of my informants insist, that this is no 
where adjacent to the frontier of Asam, while others assert, 
that the Kajoli Mukha Goliaing has been appointed to watch 
over the frontier between tlie two countries j and tliis is pro¬ 
bably true ; as when Mr. Wood made his survey, the people 
would appear to have pointed out many hills in that quarter, 
and at no great distance from the Brohmoputro, as belonging 
to the Jaintiyas. The Jaintiya Raja is a Garo, who has been 
in some measure converted to the doctrines of the Brahmans, 
and coins a base money. The difference of opinion among 
my informants may have arisen from their being interposed 
by some petty chiefs of the same nation, who still retain their 
ancient customs, hut who are tributary to the Jaintiya Raja, 
who lives near SrUiotto or Silhet. One set of my informants, 
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therefore, consider Klaelihai' as bounded on ^tbe west by 
Garos; while another set consider these as forming 
the principality of Jaintiya. Formerly there was a friendly 
intercourse between the Rajas of Asam and Jaintiya; but, 
since the jealous government of the Bura Gohaing, this has 
been relinquished, and commerce is proliibited. 

The Garps seem to be allowed a free trade in the tej ri- 
tories of their chiefs, that have become tributary to Asam. 
They bring salt from Sllhet, and cotton from their own hills, 
which is not only suiKcient for the whole consumption of 
As am, hut admits of a considerable quantity being sent to 
Bengal. The returns are hoes, copper ornaments, and staves. 
These are chiefly Garos, who had once been converted to 
the worship of Vishnu; but who have lost caste, owing to 
their inability to restrain their monstrous appetite for beef, 
and wlio are sent back among their impure countrymen as a 
punishment for their transgression, The number I believe 
is pretty considerable. 

Having now mentioned every thing that I learned concern¬ 
ing the jurisdictions of the country, 1 proceed to mention 
some iurtlier particulars concerning its extent, wealth,, and 
cultivation. The province under the Boro Pluikon, with se¬ 
veral subordinate or intermixed petty jurisdictions, extends 
from the Company’s boundary to somewhere near the cele¬ 
brated temple of the middle Kamakhya, which Mr. "Wood 
places in latitude 2&^ 36' N,, and in longitude 02^ 50' K. from 
Greenwich, The province is therefore about 130 British 
miles in length. From the boundary •opposite to Goyalpara 
to Nogorbera, a distance of about 21 miles, the Asamese 
possess only the northern bank of the river, so that on the 
south side the length of this proviime is about 109 British 
miles. Its width on this side is reckoned by my inforjiiants 
from to 1 ^ day’s journey, or perhaps from 12 to 25 nides. 
On the north side of the river, the province extends to the 
Donhiri or Donsiri river, the mouth of which, according to 
Mr. Wood, is situated about 103 miles above Goyalpara. 
Tha wddth from the Brohmoputro to the northern frontier is 
said to be, on an average, about day’s journey, or about 
25 miles. About 104 miles above Gohati, according to Mr. 
Wood’s survey, the Brohmoputro divides into two branches; 
of which the northern is by far tiic greatest, and preserves 
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the name^ while the southern is named Kolong. These two 
branches separate at Arikatarraukh, and rejoin at Kajoli 
Mukh, 90 miles below, leaving between them an island, which 
by my informants is reckoned five days’ journey in length, 
and about one in width. About one half of this island may 
belong to the western j>rovince of the kitigdoiii, or to juris¬ 
dictions that are surrounded by it. 

I have already given an account of the subdivisions of this 
territory, which so far as I can judge, is exceedingly like Ha- 
woragliat and Kungtaghat, belonging to the Company. It 
contains many low Intk, covered u ith woods, bin a great 
extent of tine low land, all capable of cultivation, and at one 
time probably all cultivated. 1 am inclined, however, to 
suppose, that its extent does not exceed dOOO square miles, 
and [U’ubably is ratlier nearer 3000, The part on the noi'th 
aide of the Brohmoputro, that is fa^mied to Zemindars, who 
have no hereditary claim, is in a still worse state than the ad¬ 
jacent territory of the Company; for during the insurrection 
of the Mahamaris it was most cruelly plundered by the rob¬ 
ber Merja, who has been already mentioned. The parts 
under the Rajas, or immediately under the ollicers of govern¬ 
ment, are said to be in a mucli better state. 

In the Pergunalis the tenantry have now given up a fixed 
residence, and many have altogether retired to the Gom- 
pany’s territory, while others keep their women and children 
tliere, and every morning cross the river to cultivate their 
fields in Asam; but return at night to sleep in some degree 
of safety. They cultiv.ate the land two years, and then allow 
it a fallow of four, so tlmt the whole cultivation is triding. 
Their rent is apparently very moderate ; they pay on account 
of the king two rupees a year for each plough ; and half a 
rupee a hoe, and five baskets of rice to the custom master 
(Boruya), for a mere jierniission to export their mustard seed 
to Bengal. They not only make other presents to the Chaud- 
huri; but in order to make them give presents, they are beaten 
and abused by every petty fellow, who is a little elevated 
above the lowest rank. The rent on each plough, including 
presents, amounts to from six to seven rupees a year, and 
this, were it not for the marmer in wdiich it is exacted, and 
the total uncertainty, in wduch every man is, concerning the 
extent of these exactions, would not be at all oppressive ; for 
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I learn on the sjiune authority, on which I state the above, and 
which appears to me good, that a plougli produces annually 
SO V^is of rough rice equal to rather more than 79 mans Cal¬ 
cutta weight, ami 6 Vis of mustard seed, which even as bur- 
tbened by the fetters of monopoly, sells at 8 rs.; but, if al- 
low'cd to go freely to Goyalpara, would sell for at least 
fifteen. 

Before the insurrection of the Mabamaris it is said, that 
six-sixteenths of the whole were waste, being occupied by 
rivers, marshes, woods, and hills, and that ten-sixteenths 
were fully cultivated. The usual estimate is, that this fur¬ 
nished SO,000 Payiks to the king, or to tlie persons who 
served the prince, and tliat these cultivated only one-half of 
the province; one-fourth w'as granted to Zemindars, three- 
sixteenths Vi'ere granted for the support of temples, and one- 
sixteenth liad been grantevd to men considered eminent for 
holiness. Biglity thousand Payiks, at the usual allowance, 
would require, for their support, about 1743 square miles of 
arable land, besides what w'as reserved for their officer.^, and 
for the king, equal perhaps to one-fourth part of the above; 
for, although the men work one-third of their time for iheir 
officers and the king, many are not employed in agriculture. 
This would make one-half of the arable lands 217(> square 
miles, or the whole in round number 4000, which being only 
five-eigltts of the wdiole total extent would be 6400 square 
miles. There is no doubt, that the estimate of the extent, 
as given by the natives would fully justify tins supposition; 
but there is great reason to suspect, that they exaggerate the 
width. In the few places, where Mr. Wood had an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining this, as at Gohati in the middle of the 
province, thew'idth, that he found, cannot justify me in sup- 
positig the utmoLSt extent to be more than 4000 square miles. 
If this be accurate, the number of Payiks must always liave 
been nominal j at present, in the reduced state of the coun¬ 
try, it is so most notoriously, and the officer, who is said to 
have charge of 1000 Payiks has often not more than 500. 

The middle province of the kingdom, which should be 
under the immediate government of the Boro Boruya, or 
prime minister, and which may be called Asam proper, is of 
greater extent than Kanirup, Mr. Wood having reached 
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Ik tie beyond tbe capital we have no accurate grounds for 
ascertaining its length, but we may make an approxivnation, 

f>n the north side of the river, from Tiklipotarmukb, 
where the Brobmoputro divides into two branches, the 
Luliit or Brobmoputro and the Diking, this province and its 
dependent jurisdictions extend to the mouth of the Donkiri, 
about 103 miles above Goyalpara. Now from Tiklipotar- 
mukh to Goyalpara is reckoned 18| days journey by land, 
of which liBf are between Goyalpara and the mouth of tlie 
Dickar river, which according to Mr. Wood is placed in 
lat. 26“ 48' north, and in long. 04“ G' east from Greenwich, 
and is therefore about 220 miles, in a straight line, from 
Goyalpara, giving about 17J miles direct for each day’s 
journey, so that Tihlipotarmukh should be about 314 miles 
in a direct line from Goyalpara, Then, deducting 103 from 
Goyalpara to the Donkiri, we have 211 miles for the length 
of the territory called Char id war, which comprehends all on 
the north bank of the Brobmoputro, that now in any manner 
belongs to Asain proper. The width of this territory is 
stated to be from 1 to 1 1 days journey, for wbieb we should 
allow from 2G to 30 miles. Two officers subordinate to the 
Boro Boruya, as I have already mentioned, administer justice 
in it, and collect tlie royal revenue, which however is only a 
fourth part of what the inhabitants pay. The manner in 
which the other three shares are collected, aa already stated, 
render it highly improbable that the country should be well 
occupied. 

On the south side of the Brobmoputro the length of Asam 
proper is less considerable. It commences near the middle 
K.amakhya, about 130 miles from Goyalpara, and reaches 
near to the Upper Kamakhya, which is said to be about ten 
miles below Tiklipotarmukb- Its length, therefore, should 
be about 174 miles. Its width is said to be from 1^ to 2^ 
days journey, or fropi 25 to 40 miles. But besides thi.s, it 
possesses about the upper half of the island formed by the 
Brobmoputro and Kolong rivers and it comprehends the 
wliole of the very large island, which is contained between 
the Brobmoputro, or Luliit, and the Diking rivers. This is 
said to be 7|f days journey by land in length, and from | to 
J of a day’s journey in width, tbe former we may call 130 
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miles in a direct line, and the width may be from 10 to 15 
miles, This fine island is called Majuli, and has been in a 
great measure alienated to temples, and to men considered 
holy. 

Asam proper is higher, and of a better soil than Kamrup, 
and contains few or no hills, nor woods. It is reckoned, that 
formerly | of the whole were in full cultivation, nnd that 
even now not above are waste or unoccupied. This, I 
presume, is only meant to apply to the islands and tlie parts 
that are on the south side of the Brohmoputro. It is said, 
that of all the lands in Asam proper, which are occupied, 
anas belong to temples, or men esteemed holy, anas are 
let for a rent, and 9 anas arc distributed among Payiks, or 
reserved for the king and his officers. 

The two persons, from whom I received the most copious 
information, had never been in Sodiya, tlie third and most 
remote province, into which the kingdom is divided ; and the 
accounts which they gave differ exceedingly. The native 
who constructed the map, represents it as a very small terri¬ 
tory, about half a clay’s journey from east to west, and one 
day’s journey from north to south, and immediately w'est 
from the Dikrong river, which separates the Abor from 
Asam, and wlucli is the eastern boundary of Kamrup, Tlie 
native of Bengal stated tlie province of Sodiya to be 
of the whole kingdom, while the middle })rovInce compre¬ 
hend /j, niul the western province amounted to He far¬ 
ther added, that the province of Sodiya extended to Broh- 
mokumlro, tliat is to where the great river is precipitated 
from the northern mountains; and he reckoned the greater 
part of the population to be composed of the Miri, Dophhis 
and Kampos, whom the native considers as independent na¬ 
tions. Two circumstances give great weight to the opinion 
of the Bengalese. It is evident in the first place, from the 
account given of the expedition of Mir Jamleh in the Asiatic 
researches, that then the Northern mountains, or the coun¬ 
try of the Miris, Kampos, and Dophlas, belonged to Asam. 
In the second place the high title of Gohaing, given to the 
Governor of Sodiya, shows, that until Gohati was wrested 
from the Moguls, his government was of greater importance 
than the western province, whose governor had only the title 
of Phukon, still, however, I think, that the native of Asam, 
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wlio drew l:he mapj liad the better oppartunity of being well 
informed, and his map, ip many great points, is supported by 
the authority of a most accurate survey, I therefore shall 
endeavour to reconcile the difference, by supposing that the 
native gives his account from the actual state of the country, 
and tliat the Bengalese spoke of Sodiya in its ancient state, 
before the Miris, Doplilas, and Kampo Bhotcas had declared 
themselves independent, and when probably a great part of 
Charidwar was under the authority of the Sodiya Governor. 

I shall now give some aceount of the productions of the 
country:—Salidhan, or transplanted wdnter rice, forms | of 
the whole crops. Ahudhan, or summer rice, and Urklfian, or 
winter rice, that is sown broadcast in low land, are also pretty 
considerable crops, A little Boroclhan, or spring rice, is also 
raised. 

Next to ric',]:, the most considerable crop is a kind of mus¬ 
tard called Viluir; it is the oil of this that is chiefly used. 
The (puvntity of sesamum is very inconsiderable. Wheat, 
barley, and millet, are very little used. Ijittle or no pulse 
was formerly used, and the CajaUi called Garo Mar, 

w’as only cultivated for rearing the I^ac insect; but it is now 
preserved for its pulse ; and other plants are used for rearing 
the Lac, which is done exactly in the same manner, as I have 
described in my account of Bonggopoor, The most common 
pulse in Asam is the P/iaseolus-Mas, called Mati-Mas; but 
they have also the Mug-Mas, or Pkaseolus of 

Rumph, the Kola-Mas, or Lat/iz/rus sativus, the Bovkola- 
Maa, or Pisum arvense, and the Mohu-Mas, or Ervunh Lens'. 

The Asamese raise black pepper, it is said to a great ex¬ 
tent Very little comes to Bengal; but it is probable that a 
good deal may find its way towards the east. It is said to be 
raised somewhat as betle-leaf is usually cultivated in Bengal, 
They have also, as wai-m seasoning, long pepper, and the 
pepper culled choyi, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, and 
garlic. Their acid seasonings are tamarinds, Autengga {DU~ 
lemiift speciOSfi), Anira iSpondtm Jolpayi {Perm-’ 

kara H. M.), Kamrangga {Averrhoetcamtnhola), anclThaikol 
of two kinds, the Boro, which is the largest and beat, and 
the Kuji, which I have described in my account of the na¬ 
tural productions of Ronggopoor. 

The betle-leaf is raised on trees in every garden. There 



is plenty of tobacco, and betle nut. Opium is raised in 
abundance for consuniption, and tliere is much used. Sugar 
cane thrives, most of it is eaten fresh, A little extract is 
prepared; but no sugar is inaile. Cocoa nuts are very 
scarce, and no palm wine is extracted. Tbeir kitchen gar¬ 
dens and fruit are much the same as in Ronggopour, oaity the 
pomegranate is said to be very common, and there are plenty 
of oranges. Cotton is reared mostly by the hill tribes, and 
is little used. The crotolnria juncsa and Co7'ch(/}‘us are cul¬ 
tivated ; hut the fishermen use naostly the fibres of the Kike, 
or nrHca nivea f'C, 

No less than four different kinds of silkworm are reared, 
and the different silks form the greater part of the clotliing, 
and (are exported in some quantity. The silk-worm reared 
on the mulberry is the least common. That whicli is pro¬ 
duced on a species of laurujf, and is called Muga, is the most 
common. The tree is planted, and its bnmches are pruned ; 
but the insect is fed on the tree as it grows. Some people 
wlio have seen the insect, say that it is tlie same with the 
Tosor of Bengal; but the silk is so different that 1 sup¬ 
pose they are mistaken. There are two crops, the silk pro¬ 
cured in the beginning of the dry season (Kardk) is red, that 
which is cut in the end of spring (Jaishtho) is white, and is 
reckoned the best. The silk called Medanggosi, is reared in 
Asam proper on a tree, that is cultivated; but of what kind 
I did not learn, nor could I procure the insect; it is higher 
priced than the Bluga. The silk called Erendi is reared on 
the Iticinus in great quantity, as in Ronggopoor. 

In Kamrup, oxen are the common labouring cattle, in Asam 
proper many buffaloes are employed in the plougli, sheep are 
very scarce, and goats arc not nuiuerous. Ducks are more so 
than fowls } but many persons keeip game cocks. 

I shall now mention whut I heard concerning their courts 
of justice : the officers under whom the Payiks, or servants 
of the crown are placed, the Rajas, the persons (Chaudhuris), 
who farm the revenue of the lands which are let for rent, and 
every one who has received free lands, have charge of the 
police, within the bounds wliich their people cultivate; they 
also settle small disputes that arise among their dependents, 
and all assume the right of whipping ; but this seems illegal. 


The power of inflicting pimishrneint is reserved for the prin- 
cipiil oflicers and rajas; and in all civil cases, except in the 
men granted to the three g'’eat councillors of state, there is 
an appeal to the three provincial courts, in which the Boro 
Boruya, the Boro Pluikon, and the Sodiya Khaoya Gohaing, 
preside. These have full jurisdiction tn all cases, civil and 
crirainel, and without reference to the royal authority, may 
inflict any punishment short of death; but no person is put 
to death without an order from the king, and that order is 
always communicated in wrilkig, and is procured by a written 
account of the proceedings having been submitted to the 
royal consideration. In such cases the trial is carried on 
openly, and the chief judge, or governor of the province, 
seems never to condemn without the concurrence of his as¬ 
sessors, who in Kamnipare six Phukons; so that unfair trials 
are not usual; but it is alleged, that the guilty, ivho can 
bribe, are often allowed to escape with impunity, while the 
punishments inflicted on the guilty poor are exceedingly se¬ 
vere. In fact, the possession of jurisdiction in police, and in 
civil and criminal law, without any salary or regular fees, is 
considered as a valuable and productive authority. 

The capital oflTences are treason, murder, rape, arson, and 
voluntary abortion. Rebels are never excused; for other 
offences pardon may be purebased. Capital punishment ex¬ 
tends to the whole family of a rebel, parents, brothers, sis¬ 
ters, wives, and children. Offenders are put to deatli in va¬ 
rious manners : l)y cutting their throats, by impaling them, 
by grinding them between two wooden cylindei s, by sawing 
them asunder between tw'o planks, by beating them with 
hammers, and by applying burning hoes to different parts 
until they die. This ia the most honible. 

Except the gang from Bengal, there are fe'w robbers and 
atrocious housebreakers or pirates, such persons are ptinished 
in a summary manner by thrusting out their eyes, or Ijy cut¬ 
ting off the knee pans. The wretchns usually die of the lat¬ 
ter operation, but survive the former. Both punishments are 
inflicted by the sole order of the chief minister in Asam 
proper, or of the Governor of the two other provinces. 
Petty thefts are very common, and are punished by whipping, 
or by cutting off the nose or ears. The first punishment 
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may ^pgally be inflicted by any considerable officer^ such as a 
Raja, or Phukon ; but the two latter could only be inflicted 
by the chief’ judge of the district. 

The three great councillors of state possess the same juris¬ 
diction over their own people, that the governors of j>rovmcea 
do in their respective countries. The administration of civil 
affairs, seems to be worse arranged than the crumnal hvw j 
andj less odium being attached to injustice in this respect, 
the judges seem to be uncommonly venal. In the Bora Bo- 
ruya’s court he receives all comptaints verbally, and immedi¬ 
ately gives some person orders to investigate the cause, and 
to report the truth, and the cause is always decided accord¬ 
ing to the report of the umpire- Many officers attend the 
court, who receive allowances wdth a view of rendering them 
fit to be entrusted with this delicate office. These are as 
follows : ii Tambulis, 1 Naosalya, 1 Takhi-Bora, 1 Mojumdar- 
Boruya, and 1:3 Rajkhaoyas. Even these are accused of 
taking bribes very openly j and the accusation seems to be 
well founded, as the judge often sends a menial servant, or 
needy follower, to settle disputes, and to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity of a little gain. 

The system of raising a revenue by presents is alnwst uni¬ 
versal in eastern countries, and in none is carried to a more 
pernicious extent tlmn in Asam. The tenant, who for a 
plough-gate of land pays only 2 rs., to the king, in various 
other kinds of exactions, pays an addition of between 4 and 
5. Each petty officer has a share, part of which he must 
disgorge to his superiors, while these again are finally squeezed 
by the king. The Rani-raja is estimated to pay 5000 rs., a 
year to various per.sons at Gohati, as I have before men¬ 
tioned. The composition of 14 rs., therefore, sometimes ac¬ 
cepted hy tlie king in lieu of the service rendered by these 
men, is not what these men pay j but only w hat goes imme¬ 
diately to the king. The management of 1000 Rayiks is con¬ 
sidered as a sufficient reward for a considerable officer of 
government, even when he receives their composition, and re¬ 
mits it to the treasury, or when he exacts their labour on the 
king’s account; for his trouble he is only allowed a commis¬ 
sion of five per cent., and from his profits must make presents 
to all his superiors, until a share reaches the throne, to which 
offerings are made by between 20 and 30 of the principal 
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persons of the kingtlom. The presents are matle on holidays* 
and arc called Bhetis. The two chief Bhetis are on the last 
days of the months Chaitro and Faush. The two next in 
viihie are the festitals called Dolyatra and Durgapuja. On 
each of these occasions each of the tenantry Fayiks and 
petty officers present the commanders of a thousand, or 
Kajas, or Zemindars, with rice, pulse, extract of sugar-cane* 
and oil, perhaps to the value of ^ rupee. 

The principal castes and tribes in Asam are as follows. 
The Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal, as I have before said, have 
obtained the spiritual guidance of the king and principal 
officers of the court, and it is prohahly through their influ¬ 
ence, that tw'o men of the same caste have procured the lu¬ 
crative farm of the trade witli Bengal. The Gwuru and Fu- 
Tohit, are men of great reputation for learning. 

There are Brahmans called Asamese. They arc Baidiks 
of Kanyakubjo, and one of them told me, that they were in¬ 
troduced from that place by Vuswo Singho, the Koch Kaja ; 
but that having penetrated into Asam, they no longer in¬ 
termarried with those who remained in the western parts of 
Kamrup; as they could not mutually be informed, how far 
each party had preserved its purity. Before their arrival, 
there were learned men among the KoHtas, who were Gurus 
for all the people. 

Many Kamrupi Baidik Brahmans are now settled in Asam, 
and it is said, that among them there are many persons 
learned in Hindu .science. Very few among either the Bai¬ 
diks of Asam or Kamrup, worship the Soktis, They are 
chiefly of the sect of Vishnu. They have a few academies 
(Chauvaris), where, the Rotomala Vyakoron, law, and meta¬ 
physics are taught, and some Pandits are skilled in astrology 
and magic. The grand study with the Mohajons, or spiritual 
guides, is the Sri Bhagwot. 

Some of the Baidiks In this country have degraded them¬ 
selves, have become Vorno, and instruct the impure tribes, a 
meanness to which none of those in Bengal have submitted. 
The persons called Mono Singhos Brahmans are pretty nu¬ 
merous, and are employed in all low offices, totally uncon¬ 
nected with religion. 

The I^eodh.aings* descended from the religions guide of 
Khuntai, may now amount to 30 men, besides women and 
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children. Their chief is called Deo-dhaing Boruya, and has 
the cliarge of the God Chung, of his worship, and of the 
x’oyal insignia, such as the sword Hyangdang, and the sacred 
feathers. The Deodhaings possess a learning and language 
peculiar to themselves, and keep them a profound secret; 
hut they have in many points adopted the worship of Vishnu. 
They arc still highly respected. 

In the eastern parts of the present dominions of Asam, he- 
yond Koliyabar, and exclusive of tlie Kampos Miris' and 
Dophlas, the most numerous class of inhabitants are the 
Ahams/or governing nation. Those legitimately descended 
from the companions of Khuntai still retain all tlie principal 
ofiices of state. They may be considered as the nobility, and 
are said to he now reduced to 26 families, 2 Banggoriyas, 
1 Duyara, 1 Dihinggha, 1 Lahon, 1 Soiidike, and 20 Hati- 
muriyas. Of these last 5 families are attached to each of the 
Banggoriyas, and ten to the Barapatra Gohaing, who is de¬ 
scended of Khuntai. The remainder of the nation is by 
some alleged to owe its origin to the illegitimate issue of 
these faniilies; but, as I have before mentioned, many of 
them are probably descendeti from tlie soldiers and servants, 
who accompanied the prince. It is generally admitted, that 
the Ahanis on their arrival had no women; but espoused 
those of the country j and the royal family have since had 
frequent intermarriages with the daughters of neighbouring 
princes ; hut, since tlie introduction of caste, the Ahams con¬ 
fine their marriages to their own tribe. The whole have how 
adopted the language of Bengal, as their colloquial dialect, 
and have also relinquished the use of beef; but about a fourth 
part have yet no other priests than the Deodhaings. The 
remaining | have adopted the religion of the Hindus, cliiefly 
as taught by the following of Madhav Acharjyo. 

In the parts east from Koliyabor the tribe next most nu¬ 
merous is called Chutiya, and is divided into two classe.s, 
called Hindu and Aham. The former have abandoned many 
of their impure customs, and have received Vorno Brahmans 
as their spiritual guides. The latter wallow in their impurity, 
and adhere to thO Deodhaings. 

\yest from Koliyabor the two most numerous tribes, and 
nearly equal in strength are the Kolitas and Koch. The 
Kolitas, of whom mention has been made in my account of 
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Ronggopooi-j are also a imtrierous tribe in Asani proper* 
Those, who can read, are called Kayasthas, and are the re¬ 
ligious guides for most of the others, and for many of the 
Koch. The others follow all manner of trades and occupa¬ 
tions. They intennarvy with the Koch, and are accused of 
being a great deal too easy tov/ards their wives, many of whom 
cannot resist temptation. They speak the language of Ben¬ 
gal, and have nearly the same customs with the pure Hindus 
of that country, only they are still more strict in eating and 
drinking. They are considered, hy the Brahmans of that 
country, as pure Sudras. Their features are less strongly 
marked, as being of Chinese origin, than those of the Koch. 
The Koch already often mentioned, are very nuinerous in tlie 
province of Kamrup, especially in Dorong, the Kajah of 
of w'hicli is one of their number. They are less abstinent 
than the Kolitas, and are considered as lower; hut still they 
are admitted to be pure. 

The Nodiyals or Dom are more numerous than the Koch, 
as they extend over both Asam proper and Kamrup. Their 
manners exactly resemblo those of the colony, which has 
settled at Goyalpara, and w-hich has been already described. 
Notwithstanding their care in eating, they are considered as 
impure. There are a good many Heluya-Keyots, who cul¬ 
tivate the ground, and Keyots who fish. The former are 
pure, and usually assume the title of Kaibarta ; the latter are 
impure; but have not adopted the Muhammedan doctrine, 
as those of Ronggopoor have done. 

The Moriyas speak the Bengalese language; but have 
abandoned themselves to eat beef, and to drink strong liquors. 
The Rabhas, the Kachharis, the Garos and the Mech 
have been already described. Many of the Garos have been 
in some measure converted; but they are very apt to revert 
to tbeir impure habits. The Hiras are an impure caste, who 
make pots, as has been already mentioned. 

Most trades are carried on by the Kolitas and Koch, with¬ 
out distinction of castes; but many artists and people have 
lately come from Bengal, and wdil probably in a great measure 
succeed in separating different professions, into different 
castes. The Mulakors, called here Phnlmali, make artificial 
flowers. The Notis, or dancers and musicians, are here em¬ 
ployed in the temples, are considered as a pure caste, and 
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aro Jiot common prostitutes. Even tlie purest Bralnnans 
condescend to give them instruction. 

The washermen refuse to perform their oflice for any per- 
soiiSj except the royal family, and Brahmans, and have been 
elevated to the rank of purity. Many cotton veeavers have 
been introduced, and are partly of the impure tribe called 
dogi, and partly Muhainniedans, who are called Joins. 

Some Haris or scavengers have been ijitroduced, and have 
brought a disgrace on the profession, which secures them in 
the exclusive enjoyment of their nastiness. 'I here are also 
some fishermen of the impure tribe called Chondal. 

In the province of K.amrup there are many Moslems; hut 
so degenerated into heathen superstition, that even those ot 
Goyalpara refuse their communion. Tim government gives 
them no sort of molestation. On the wdmle the most numer¬ 
ous tribe is tlie Dom, next come the Tvolita and K-oeb, neai^ly 
equal, then the Aham, then the Keyot, then the CUutiya. 
The number of any otlier tribe, when compared with these, 
is inconsiderable. 

The persons, who instruct the worsluppers of Vishnu, 
that is most of those, wdio have adopted the Hindu religion, 
are called Mahajons, and live in Chatras just like those, whom 
1 have described in my account of the eastern divisions of 
Ronggopoor. They are, however, more powerful, several of 
them having from 10,000 to 15,000 men entirely devoted to 
their service. Their ofiice is hereditary in certain famiUes, 
The king, on a vacancy, appoints any person of the family, 
that he pleases; but the appointment unfortunately is lor 
life. The Brahmans, who are elevated to this high dignity, 
separate from their women, and all worldly pleasures, and 
admit among their disciples only Ahains, Kolitas, Koch, Kai- 
bartos, JMotis, and Phulmalis. The KoUta Mahajons do not 
separate from their famiUes, and admit among their followers 
all Hindus, that are reckoned pure, and also the fishermen 
calletl Oom, a numerous and licentious mob, by whoni iu a 
measure the government of Gaurinatli was overthrown, and 
tlie country reduced to its present misery. 

The cbief Chatras or religious instructors are as follow's 
In the province of Kamrup. 1 Boropeta, a Kolila. 2 Pat 
Bausi, 3 Biha Kuchi, Baiclik Brahmans. 4 Bhowanipur, A 
KoUta. 5 Palasvari, fi Si'ihati, Baidik Brahmans. In the 
province of Asam proper. 1 Auniluiti, 2 Hokliyinpat, 3 Ku- 
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ravasT, 4 GoTrnurchhotrOj Baidik Brahmans. 5 .Diliingga, 
6 Noraya, *1 Sologurij 8 Chamguri,' 9 Koyamariya, 10 Mahari, 
Koiitas, When captain Welsh drove the Mahamari and hia 
rabble from the possession of the kingdom, they retired to 
Byangmara south from Sodiya. The JVlahajon and many of 
his followers, still remain there, and have several times since 
been in rebellion j but many have privately retired home, and 
have adopted other spiritual guides. This Chatro may there¬ 
fore be considered, as in some degree abolished, especially 
as the Guru has retired from his original residence, which 
was near Jorhat. 

In the province of Sodiya, the worshippers of Vishnu are 
not numerous enough to have procured religious guides, that 
are of any impovt.'mce. There are in Asam several places of 
pilgrimage, that are remarkable among the Hindus, especially 
three temples of Kamakhya, at Nilachol near Gohati in Kam- 
rup, at Koliyabor in Asam proper, and at Dikkorbasini in 
Sodiya. People from all parts of India frequent the first, 
and the temple has much land, A Boruya, whose title is 
Sebachola, resides at the place. He has eleven subordinates, 
who take eare of the temple, and its lands, and who collect 
money from the pilgrims on the king’s account. 

The following are the artists and manufactures of Asam. 
The blasksmiths are mostly Kolita-s and Koch ; but of late 
some men of the Kamar caste have been introduced, ami 
make locks, padlocks, sacrificial knives, spears, spike-nails 
and clamps for building boats, and match-locks. These are 
innovations, and scissors are still unknown. The national 
workmen make the plough-shave, bills, hatchets, hoes, pick- 
axes, knives, spindles for spinning, the rod for cleaning the 
implement used in smoking tobacco, lamps of difierent kinds, 
pots for boiling milk or water, and stoves for cooking; all 
very rude. 

The goldsmiths are mostly KoUtas, but a few of the proper 
caste have been introduced from Bengal. The person, who 
wishes any thing made, furnishes the metals, of which the 
workmen receive a share for their trouble. They have there¬ 
fore no capital, except a few miserable tools. The copper¬ 
smiths are mostly Koiitas. They furnish the metal, but none 
of them have a capital of more than a hundred rs. They 
are very skilful in working in bell metal, so that sonm of that 
is sent to Bengal, although all the copper comes through 



that country. Much copi)Gi' furniture Is aahl to be used. 
Some people of the Hira and Morlya tribes make brass 
wire, of which they prepare several smalls article of furniture. 
There arc many carpenters of the KoHta .and other tribes, 
and they are ehietiy employed to construct boats and canoes. 
They also make very coarse ciiests and bedsteads, with the 
impleineuts of agriculture, and the posts, beams, and doors 
of the few houses, which are permitted to be constructed in 
such a magnificent style of building. No cai)ital. 

Many of all castes %voi‘k in bamboo. No capital. The na¬ 
tive women of all castes, from the queens downward, weave 
the 4 kinds of silk, that are produced in tlie country, and vvith 
which three fourths of the people are clothed. Considerable 
quantities of the two coarser kinds are also exported. There 
may be one loom for every two women, and in great families 
there are eight or ten, which are wrought by the slave girls. 
The raw material is seldom purchased; each finnily spins 
and weaves the silk, which it rears, and petty dealers go 
round, and purchase for ready money whatever can lie spared 
for exportation, or for the use of the few pei'sons, who rear 
none of their own. The silk cloth serves generally for that 
which is wrapped round the waists of both sexes, and is 
made of difterent sizes, according to the purpose, to which 
it is to be employed. 

1 . Dhuti from 8 to 16 cubits long, and from f? to 2^ wide. 
One end is wrapped round tlie waist, the other end is thrown 
round the shoulders. They are used both by men and 
women. 2* The Kihe is wrapped round the waist of women, 
but being short, does not admit of passing round the shoulder.';. 
The pieces are 6 cubits long, by 1 3 wide. 3. Melr.la seems 
to be the original female dross of Kamrup, and is the same 
with what I have described as the dress of the Koch wo¬ 
men in Ronggopoor, and with the female dress in Ava, 
and of the shepherd tribe iu Mysore, ‘k The C'hhelang is a 
piece fur wrapping round the slioulders of men in cold 
weather, it is 6 cubits long by 3 wide. 5 . Jhardar or 
Mongjuii is a j)iece used by women for the same purpose. 
It is from 4 to 5 cubits long and from 2 to ^ wide. Tlie 
Jhardar is of a flowered pattern, the Mongjm'is plain. 
6 . Mosaris are pieces 30 cubits long by 1 | or 2 cubits 
wide, and are intended for curtains. They are of a very 
thin fabric, and are flowered. The proper silk, or Pata 
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fts it is called in Asarn, is only used for tbe Dluitis of the 
great. Each costs from I to 8 rs. 

The Medanggori silk, which constitutes the drees of the 
liigher ranks, is wrought into Dhutis,mo9t ot which are dyed 
red with Lac, but some are white. They'cost from 53? to 6 
rs*, chiefly owing to a difference of size, Iming all nearly of 
the same fineness. Hihes cost from I to 4 rs. The Muga 
silk is the dress of the middle ranks. Ohutis, which are 
mostly undyed, sell from I to 4 rs. Meklas from 1 to 3 rs. 
The Jhardars from to 4 rs. the curtains from 1 to 6 rs. 
Rihes from ^ to 3 rs. 

The Erendi silk serves as clothing for the poor, ilihes 
cost from 4 to 6 anas. Chbelangs from 8 anas to SJ rs. Meklas 
from 8 anas to 1 rupee. MongJuris 8 anas. The cotton 
weavers are foreigners, Jogis and Joins, and both men and 
women work. They have a little capital, to enable them to 
purchase thread, small dealers purchase the cloth, and hawk 
it about; for there are no shops, and few markets. The 
cotton cloth is mostly used as turbans, as veil.?, and as wrappers 
for the shoulders, and towels. The finest, which they make, 
sells for ten rs., a piece, and is 12 cubits long by 3 wide. 
There arc no dyers nor makers of chintzs. The small pro¬ 
portion of the silk, that is dyed, has this operation performed 
on it by the women, by wliom it is woven. 

Turners are of all castes. They work in buffaloes horn 
ar.d ivory. The horn makes one set of chess men, the ivory 
the other. They make also a kind of tables used in gaming, 
and on which four persons play with men and dice, somewhat 
like backgammon. The same people make cups and toys of 
ivory. The king has in his house some men, who make very 
fine mats, fans and head scratchers of ivory, all Chinese arts. 
The people arc said to he able to straighten the tooth of an 
elephant, by covering it with a thick coat of clay and cow- 
dung, and then exposing it to the fire. 

Many people make mats; some are made of the T/mlia 
mentioned in my accunnt of Ronggopoor, and some are made 
of the Sola, or (lUcki/yiomme diffusa. There are stone 
cutters^ who make plates; cups, and stones for grinding 
curry-stuff. The stone is the produce of the country. OiU 
men are of all castes. They u.se both the mill commonly 
employed in Ronggopoor, and also express the oil by two 
boards, which are acted on by a long lever. In Asam proper 





the mustard seed is usually parched, and powdered in a mor¬ 
tar, before it is squeezed. 

Garlands and avtifieial dowers made of Sola are sold, and 
made by Kolitas, and others; but a few workmen have been 
introduced from Kengnl. Xhere are a few brick makers and 
brick-layers, who are employed by the king, no other person 
being permitted to use bricks. ^Ibe art of making butter or 
cheese is unknown. Every family curdles its own milk, so 
that there arc no Goyalas. The potters do not know the 
use of the wheel, and merely knead their clay into form. 

No one is allowed to wear shoes, without a special licence 
from the king, and it is an indulgence, that is very rarely 
granted. At the capital there are a few Bengalese shoe¬ 
makers, who are ready, whenever his Majesty chooses to have 
a pair of shoes, or to indulge one of his chiefs with that lux¬ 
ury. There are no makers of sweat meats, no butchers, no 
bakers, no tailors. 

Both Kolitas and Koch act as barbers. The tradesmen in 
general have farms or hinds, and some of their family cultivate 
them ; for persons who cultivate for a share can seldom be 
procured, servants can very rarely be hired, and people w'ho 
have no power cannot keep slaves ; these would be a pro¬ 
perty too visible and moveable. The artists are mostly in 
service of the king (Paj'iUs) and as usual work 4 months in 
the year on his own account, and receive a farm free of rent. 

Every man who has a farm must, in general, work it him¬ 
self; foi' labourers, as I have said cannot be procured either 
for a share of the crop or for money. The only assistance, 
that can be procured, is that of slaves, and a good many are 
employed by persons, who have influence sufficient to secure 
a property so tangible, and these are chiefly men dedicated 
to religion, who have lands free of rent. 

All the domestics are slaves, and they are pretty numerous, 
every man of rank having several. The slaves are procured 
from among the necessitous, wlio mortgage themselves, in tlie 
same manner as in the eastern divisions ot Bonggopoor. 
Some are exported. About 100 of pure caste are annually 
sold to Bengal. They are mo.stly children. Tlie girls cost 
from IS to 15 rs. A Koch boy costs ^5 rs., a Kolita 50. 
Slaves of impure tribes are sold to the Garos, and many arc 
said to be sent to Nora, from whence they are probably ex¬ 
ported to Ava. 




CHAPTER V. 


Of TH£: «AllO«- 

A wide mountainous tract extends north from Cape Negraia 
to the IVrohmopiitro. With its south end it separates the 
old kingdoms of Pegu (Bagu) and Arakan (Rakhain), hoth 
now suijject to Ava (Ava). Towards the middle and north 
it separates Ava and its dependencies from Bengal. At its 
southern extremity it is narrow> and is inhabited by petty 
tribes, too poor to have been worth converting by the fol¬ 
lowers of Gautama or of Vyas. Towards the middle and 
north this elevated region widens, and contains more extensive 
vallies; the tribes therefore are of greater value and impor¬ 
tance. Accordingly the Rajas of Tripura, Monipur, Jaintiya, 
and Kachar, all pretty considerable chiefs, have been re¬ 
strained from abandoning themselves to an impure indulgence 
of their appetites, and have received instruction from the 
sacred order of the Plindus, who adhere to the doctrines of 
Vyas, as explained by Madhav Acharjya. While some other 
tribes, such as the Yo, and others now subject to Ava, have 
been converted to the doctrines of Gautama. 

The Raja of Jaintiya is by birth a Garo; but he has re¬ 
ceived instruction from the Brahmans, and has been civilized 
according to the manner and degree, that are usual among- 
the followers of that order of priests. His territory occupies 
the mountains near the Brohmoputro, bordering on Asam on 
the north, and Srihotto (Silbdt) on the south, and extending 
as far west as Kajoli, which ia about 70 B. miles east from 
Goyalpara, and in about 01° SO'" east longitude from Green¬ 
wich, I have had little opportunity of making myself ac¬ 
quainted with the state of this principality, and shall there¬ 
fore proceed to give an account of the Gar os, who retain 
their primitive manners. 

West from tlie territory of Jaintiya there extends, parallel 
to the Brohmoputro, a very mountainous region connected 





with the former, but joining it at right angles. It is about 
30 miles in width and 100 in length and is occupied by the 
rude nation, which the Bengalese call Garo^ a name which 
Major Rennell and Mr. Eliot write Garrow. This last men¬ 
tioned gentleman, in the third volume of the Asiatiok lie- 
searches, has given an account of what he observed concern¬ 
ing the portion of this people, that live adjacent to the 
southern side of the mountains. The account, which I am 
about to give, was taken from the inhabitaut.s of the north, 
which may account for iny having in some points dill’ered 
from the account given by Mr. Eliot. The parts however, 
where the two accounts contradict each other, appear to me 
of little or no consequence, but Mr. EHot had opportunities 
of describing circumstances, such as their marriage ceremonies 
and domestic economy, which did not come wdthin the reach 
of my observation, and on other points, the accounts wltich 
I received, seem to be more full than what vvas communicated 
to Mr. Eliot. 

\Vhat I have stated as the dimensions of the Garo country, 
that is 100 miles from east to west and 30 miles from north 
to south, is the present territory, which this nation retains as 
an independent people, ajul has been secured to them by the 
difficulty with which it could be penetrated. It seems amass 
of hills from 1000 to 3000 feet of perpendicular height, and 
very steep, and, altliougli watered by numerous sinall streams, 
contains scarcely any level land, the hills being every where 
immediately contiguous to each other. Towards the centre, 
I am credibly informed, that there are immense masses of 
naked rock, and even large spaces totally destitute of vege¬ 
tation; but so far as I saw, and, as, I am told, is the case in 
by far the greater part of the territory, the hills however 
steep, consist of a deep rich soil, and are fit for being culti¬ 
vated by the hoe. The climate being very moist, such a soil 
produces a most luxuriant vegetation, and, wherever undis¬ 
turbed by cultivation, the mountains are covered by noble 
forests, that contain a great variety of trees and plants highly 
ornamental, curious and valuable. Besides this natural 
fortress, and the mountains of cite civilized Jaiutiyas, the 
Garos seem formerly to have occupied mucii of the adjacent 
low country, and still retain some part, an subjects to other 
powers. 
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CONUUCT OF TtlE ZEMtNTJARS 


: In my account of Asam I liave mentioned that most of the 
tributary Kajas on the south side of the Brohmoputro are of 
Garo origin, and the art of war has iiitherto made so little 
progress among the Asamese, that they have not been able 
to atrip the chiefs of their dominions. On the contrary they 
have contented themselves w'itli a moderate tribute, and con¬ 
ciliate the friendship of the independent mountaineers by a 
free commercial intercourse. The same was probably the 
case towards the west and south, during the government of 
the Koch and Moguls, whose cavalry were totally incapable 
of making any encroachment on the hills and woods of the 
Garos. No sooner, how'ever, could the Zemindars call to 
their assistance the terror of the British arms, than they 
seem to have made violent encroachments on the poor Garos, 
whose only arms arc bows, swords, and spears, all of a very 
imperfect kind. Not that any regulars, so far as I know, 
were employed; but the terror of their name, employed by 
people considered as officers of the Company (Zemindars), 
was sufficient. The most exorbitant exactions have been 
made on evei'y Garo/vvlio comes to the Company's territory 
to exchange his commodities; and the chiefs, who possessed 
lands that were accessible, have been either driven entirely 
from them, as from the large space between the mountain.^ 
on one side, and Kalumalupara and Mechpara on the other ; 
or tljcy have been rendered not only tributary but mere cy¬ 
phers, as in Haworaghat, It is even alleged that by far the 
best villages and longest portion of that district are recent 
and violent usurpations from a Garo chief. As the Garos 
are an independent people, an application on their part to the 
Company’s courts of justice, would be highly imprudent, and 
of this they seem abundantly aware. Owing to their remote 
situation, and nii insuperable objection which they have 
against venturing into a boat, they have bad no means of 
laying tlieir case before government, to which alone they 
could with propriety complain. On several occasions of 
gross violence they have therefore had recourse to arms, and 
have frequently alarmed the Kites, by whom they have been 
injured. The country, from which they were driven by the 
Bengalese of Kalumalupara and Mechpara, continues waste; 
and a late imprudent attempt of the Zemindar of the former 
place, to increase the exactions taken at the markets, has 
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produced an Invasion and several assassinations, the teiTox’ of 
whicli has depopulated the best part of his lands, The com¬ 
plaints against the Vijn! Raja are so strong, that had it not 
been for the fear occasioned by the detachment of Sepoys 
at Yogigliopa, similar consequences would probably have 
ensued. The whole of the conduct of the Zemindars to¬ 
wards the GaroSj seems, therefore, to require a serious inves¬ 
tigation, and this will be attended with considerable dilHculty, 
There would be an absolute necessity that the investigation 
should be conducted on the spot, by a. person fully autho¬ 
rized to call on the Zemindars and their tenants for every 
sort of evidence, and to punish contumacy and prevarication; 
and there would be iin absolute necessity for treating with 
the Garos, at least with those of the mountains as with an 
indcpendejit people. A considerable time for negoclation 
w'ould also be I'equired, as no means will be left untried by 
the Zemindars and Bengalese traders, in order to terrify the 
Garos, so as to keep them from an interview, or to break oft” 
any negociatioti, that may be likelj to have eftect. 

With regard to the Garo chiefs, who have possessions in 
the plains, and have been rendered tributary to the Zemin¬ 
dars, there is more difficulty. Wby, when the settlement was 
made, they w'cre not considered as Talokdars or Miu;kuri.?; 
and, like other persons of that description, were not exempted 
from the authority of the Zemindars, and considered as te¬ 
nants in capite, I know' not. The remoteness of their situa¬ 
tion, probably, concealed them from the knowledge of those 
who made the settlement, but their case would appear to 
require a full investigation. 

So far as I could learn, it will be found that the Zemindars 
have no right to levy duties on the trade with the Garos, 
farther than by a long continued practice. Were both par¬ 
ties subject to the same state, this no doubt would constitute 
a good right; but the case seems very difterent, where the 
subjects of a state have been in the custom of making an 
advantage of an independent people. Nothing would, I ima¬ 
gine, prevent their sovereign from treating with the foreign¬ 
ers, and from regulating the commerce with them in whatever 
manner he pleased. Nor would any thing short of a positive 
grant, entitle those who had levied such duties to a remune¬ 
ration for their loss. The practice having continued tong, is 
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only an aggravation of the fault The commerce carried on 
with these people being the most important point, I shall 
commence with an account of the manner in which it is 
conducted. 

■Notwithstanding numerous instances of ill treatment, and 
a constant succession of fraud and falsehood, the necessity, 
which the Garos labour under of procuring salt and iron, the 
luxury of eating beef, fish, and other animal foods, that tlicir 
mountains produce but scantily, and the desire of receiving 
brass rings and other finery in exchange for the cotton which 
they rear on the hills, compel them to deal with the Ben¬ 
galese; and the trade, in this district, at least, is entirely 
carried on at markets held near the frontier. To these, when 
on tolerable terms with the Zenihidar, the Gar os repair once 
a week during the dry season, more particularly in December, 
January, and February. Almost the only article which they 
bring for sale is cotton in the seed; for the conduct of the 
Bengalese has totally put a stop to the collection of Agal- 
wood. 

On the Oaro arriving at the market, the Zemindar in the 
first place takes a part of the cotton as his share (Phul); the 
remainder is exchanged for salt, kine, hogs, goats, dogs, cats, 
fowls, ducks, fish, dry and fresh, tortoises, rice, and extract 
of sugar cane for eating; for tobacco and betle nut for chew¬ 
ing ; for some hoes and spinning wheels; for some brass 
w'are and Morihari goods as ornaments, and for some silk, 
Erendi, and cotton cloths. But the value of the cotton far 
exceeds the amount of these goods; and a large balance is paid 
in Narayoni rupees, w'ith wdiich, I believe, the Garos chiefly 
purchase slaves from Asam. The manner in which this trade 
is managed in the markets of Plaworaghat, will give some 
idea of the hard terms to wdiich the Garos are subject. At 
each market-place a person who paid a rent to the Vijni 
Bajfji, kept a warehouse for salt. This be sold out to petty 
traders at eight rupees a man (84 s. w, a set). The petty 
trader, adding clay and water, increased its weight ^ pact, 
and then exchanged it with the Garos, at one man of salt for 
three of cotton. The Garo, therefore, for eight impeea 
worth of salt, which w'ere there no monopoly or duties ex¬ 
cept the Company’s, ivould cost about 5^ rupees, gives 
3 mans 15 sers of cotton in the seed, whicli at Goyalpara is 




usually worth 5 inpees the man. He besides pays a share of 
tlie cotton to the Raja^ for permission to trade in Ids market. 
The petty trader is permitted to bring for sale any other 
article except salt, and on these he only pays some transit 
duties. He of course sells at the same extravagant rate to 
the Garos ; but he is by no means allowed to enjoy the whole 
of that enormous proiit. The whole cotton, which he pro¬ 
cures, must be delivered to the person who rents the market, 
at I'upees for the mati. His profit, therefore, on the 8 
rupees, which he gave for a 7nan of salt, is 1 i\ 4 a. 6 p. re¬ 
turned in one day. The profit of the renter is enormous. 
For a man of salt, which may cost him 5^ rupees, he in the 
first place receives eight rupees, or a profit of on ad¬ 
vance, and on each man of the cotton, for which he pays 
rupees, and of which the carriage to Goyalpara and ex|)ense 
of sale may raise the value to S rupees, he usually receives a 
profit of 2 rupees. About a third part of the cotton is pur¬ 
chased by the tenants on the Raja’s estate, who may ex- 
cliange provisions for as much cotton as their own families 
can spin and weave; and they are allowed in exchange for 
this to give all kind of provisions, paying certain duties on 
the same. 

More liberty is apparently allowed at the markets in the 
other Pergtinahs, and I understand that the Vijui Raja, sen¬ 
sible of the impropfiety of the monopoly, has removed it. 
But the duties which are exacted on the transit of the goods 
in the other Fergunalis, and to which, it is said, the Ze¬ 
mindars have a right, have rendered the markets there still 
less advantageous to the Garos, There is great reason to 
fear that these exactions tvill be pushed to a ruinous length, 
and that the Garos, being unable to procure any decent re¬ 
turn for their cotton, will diminish the cultivation. Thei-e are, 
indeed, grounds to believe, that this has already taken place 
to a considerable degree, and that although the price at 
Ronggopoor has considerably risen, the quantity brought to 
market has very much diiniuished, I believe that about 
47000 nmns are now annually brought into this district 
from the Garos; but of these about 10,000 mans come 
from the Garos of Koroyivari, who do not belong to tins 
district, and 7000 come from the Garos of Asam, I do not 
know what quantity may go to the southern markets, nor on 
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what footing these stand; but had die Gnros a reasonable 
reward for their trouble, I have no doubt tlvat those who 
frequent the markets of Haworaghat, Mechpara, and Ka- 
Inmalupara, wTiom I propose to be placed under the protec- 
tion of the Company’s agent at Goyalpara, would annually 
bring 60,000 mam in place of 50,000 ; which I suppose 
they now do. By a reasonable reward, J mean that they 
should receive 1 man of good salt for ^ ntanit of cotton, and 
were the Company’s agent to sell the salt at 8 rupees, and in 
other respects allow a free trade, there Can be no doubt tliat 
the petty traders could afford to deal at this rate with nearly 
the same profit wliich they at present receive. 

The Oaros from whom I received the following account of 
their customs, were the clilef of Raiimari, tlie chief of Ham- 
jongga, or Amjongga, and his predecessor, tlie chief of 
Damra, the chief Digman, and a priest from the hills near 
Jira, all .of the tribe which borders on Haworaghat; and 
what they describe can be only considered as strictly appli¬ 
cable to that division of the nation. The chief of Kaumari 
was a boy, but had with him some men of sense when he 
fiivoured me with a visit. The chief of Rainjongga was horn 
in the mountaino, but has accepted of the management of a 
territory, winch seems originaUv to have belonged to his 
family, but wliich is nov/ rendered svibject to the Baja of 
"N ijin, who appoints to its nominal management, some Giiro 
of the original family of proprietors, but changes the person 
whenever he pleases, in imitation of the Kings of Asam. 
This chief was a well behaved intelligent young man, who 
adhered to the customs of liLs fathers, althougli he spoke 
the Bengalese language with fluency. His predecessor, had 
been persuaded by the Baja to adopt the worship of Vishmi, 
and had made considerable progress in the art of writing 
Bengalese. He was a very shrewd intelligent man, nor did 
I learn the reason of his being dismissed. It is probable, 
however, that along with the science of tlic Bengalese, he 
had acquired some degree of crooked policy. The chief of 
Damra was another well-behaved young man, ^vho is exactly 
on the same footing with the chief of Ramjongga, was born 
in the mountains, and retains the customs of his ancestors. 
The chief called Bigman alleged that he had been deprived 
not only of hia estates in the low lands, which amounted to 
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almost a half of Haworaghat; but had been robbed of a 
gi’eat part of his pnvate property, consisting of cattle and 
slaves. He bad, therefore, retired entirely to the mountains, 
where, however, he was stiU one of the most powerful chiefs. 
He seemed to he a simple inoffensive man ; but 1' believe has 
been accused of robbery by the Vijni Itaja. 

The Garos are short, stout-limbed active people, with 
strongly marked Chinese countenances, as is the case with all 
the aboriginal tribes of the mountains, from the Brohmoputro 
to Cape Negrais, that I have seen. In general the features 
of the Garos are harsh; but their chiefs are rather hand¬ 
some, and their manners in both urbanity and veracity are 
superior to those of the Zemindars, The Garo chiefs in 
their address are equally exempt from insolence and adula¬ 
tion, two extremes into which the Zemindars are apt to in¬ 
dulge, according as they are confident, or afraid, while tlie 
veracity of the whole Garo nation is iindouhted, and it is 
avowed by the Bengalese, that a Garo was never known to 
forfeit las word. It is admitted by both people that a Garo 
woman can carry on the hills as great a load as a man of 
Bengal can carry on the plain; and that a Garo man can 
carry ^ more; and this is attributed to their using more 
animal food and spirituous liquors. 

My informants say, that Garo is a Bengalese word, nor do 
they seem to have any general word to expreaa tlieir nation, 
each of the tribes, into wliich it is divided, has a name pecu¬ 
liar to itself. An individual of the tiibe adjoining to Haw’a- 
ragbat is called Achhik; but the collective name or plural 
number is Achhikrorig, The high hills of Mechpara ai*e oc¬ 
cupied by the Abeng, witli whom I could procure no inter¬ 
view, the Zemindar having probably alarmed them. The 
Abeng may perhaps be considered as subjects of the Company, 
as their hills are entirely surrounded by tdie lands of the 
Mechpara Chaundhuri, and are not included in the territory, 
which 1 have specified as belonging to the Garo nation; but 
I believe tliey have always declined subjecting themselves to 
the decisions of (he courts in Bengal. The tribe bordering 
on Mechpara and Kalumalupara, that occupies the high 
mountains, and retains an entire independence, is the Kochu- 
na.sindiya. ’.rhis people also declined an interview, probably 
from similar reasons. The tribe bordering on Susangga is 
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called Koehu or Council, as Mr, Eliot writes. From the 
account of that gentleman, these seem to occupy only the low 
lands, anel to be tributary^ and their territory is not included 
in what I have considered as belonging to the nation as inde¬ 
pendent The tribe of the Garo nation, that borders on 
Asam is called Nuiiiya, Part of the Nuniyas have been con¬ 
verted to the worship of Vishnu, and occupy a large portion 
of the lower part of Asam; a part however inhabits the moun¬ 
tains, is independent, and this only is included in the space, 
wliicb I have considered as belonging to the national property. 
The Nuniyas are also called Dugol. 

The language of the Nuniyas is said to be different from 
that of the other Garos .* and aUhough all Garos can inter¬ 
marry, it is generally admitted, that the Nuniyas are of 
highest rank. Their priests can officiate for all Garosj 
but the priest of any of the other tribes cannot officiate 
for a Niiniya. The Nuniyas and Kochu-nasindiyas have 
made some farther progress in society than the others. 
Some among them are merchants, and trade in slaves, salt and 
silver 5 while others are artists, and work in iron, brass, and 
the precious metals. The Achhiks and Aheng are all culti¬ 
vators, who practise some rude arts, and who have no other 
commerce than the exchanging the produce of their farms, 
for the articles which they want for consumption. So fat as 
I could learn, the language,s of tho four western tribes are 
neat'ly the same. The Achhiks seem to occupy by far the 
greatest part of the territory, in which the nation is entirely 
independent* 

In Hawaraghat all the Garos, except the dependent chiefs, 
have entirely retired to the mountains, and the lands of these 
chiefs are cultivated by EabhaB or Bengalese ; but in Mecli- 
para I saw some houses belonging to Garos, who paid a regu¬ 
lar rent, and who used the plough, and cultivated with fully 
as much care as rmy of the neighbouring Bengalese. 

The Achhiks, or Garos of the raonntains of Hawaraghat, 
are subdivided into clans called Ghatsibak. In each of these 
Chatsibaks there would appear iobe three chiefs, whose rank 
is hereditary; but all are not equal in dignity, and their 
various degrees of precedency has been established by long 
custom. Among the Bengalese of Hawaraghat these chiefs 
arc called Lirskur, but the national appellation for a chief is 
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Noknia, or collectively Nokmavowg. ^ack clan consists of one 
or more villages called Sung, which are usually at a distance 
of two or three goss from each othcTj and contain frojai AO to 
300 families (Gonsnng), These, villages seem to be fixed, and 
the houses are siirroimded hy gardens, while the territory 
belonging to them is cleared and cultivated by the hoe, after 
long fallows, in wliich the trees are allowed to spring to the 
size of copice wooth 

The chiefs, and the head man of every family assemble in 
a council called Jingma-chonggat and endeavour to reconcile 
all those of the clan Avho have disputes; for it would not 
appear, that they have a right to inflict any punjgliment, 
unless a man should be detected in uttering: u falsehood 
before them, in whicli case he would be put to instant death, 
more from popular indignation, than from a regular progress 
of justice. Dishonesty or stealing, seem rarely to he prac¬ 
tised, and almost the only source of dispute scema to be 
murder, which would appear to be an ordinary crime. But 
the relations of the inani killed are by custotn,.held bound to 
demand blood for blood, and ought to put to death either the 
raurderer, or one of his kindred, oivat least one of hia slaves. 
The other family then is bound to pursue a similar mode of 
retaliation, and the feud would thus continue endless, tniless 
the council interfered, and brought about a mutual reconci¬ 
liation, which it is usually able to efiectuate, by inducing the 
parties to accept a price for the blood that has been spilt. 
Although every head of a family has an etpud right to sit in 
their assemblies, the influence of the chiefs, or of pne or two 
wise men usually decides everything. 

A¥hen a man of one clan murders a person belonging to a dif¬ 
ferent community, the nutter is arranged with more difficulty, 
and often produces a war, unless the chiefs mutually endea¬ 
vour to reconcile matters, in which case their influence gene¬ 
rally prevails; but they have no authority to declare peace or 
war, norevfen in the field do they pretend to conimand any 
free man. If anjf man complains of an injury, such as one 
of his family having been murdered by a foreigner, the whole 
clan are ready to avenge his cause, or to fight until their 
companion is satisfied, No compulsion can be used; but the 
man who refused to take the field, would he entirely disgraeed. 
In the field every free man (Nokoba) fights as he pleases; 
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but as the slaves (Nokol) form about two-fifths of the whole 
population, as they almost entirely belong to the chiefs, and 
as they are all led to war, and implicitly obey the orders of 
their masters, the influence of these last predominates in 
every resolution ; as their men, acting in subordination, form 
the chief strength of the clan. The slaves not onlj' are dis¬ 
tinguished for their obedience, but for tlieir courage; as 
freedom is a reward oflen bestowed on such as exhibit valour. 
Unless, therefore, the injury has been committed by a chief, 
on .some person of a chief’s family, the dispute i? usually ter¬ 
minated after a little skirmishing, and the chiefs induce the 
injured person to accept a price for the blood of his kins¬ 
man. The important matters of succession and union of the 
sexes have been arranged in a manner that does not seem 
convenient. 

A (-iraro man or woman, that has connection with a person 
of a difterent nation, is not liable to excommunication ; and 
any person, who chooses to live among them, and follow their 
manner.^, may obtain the rights of a free man. A young un¬ 
married woman, who proved with child, would suffer no dis¬ 
grace; but instances are very rare, as the women are usually 
mamed while children. A man cannot turn away his wife 
on account of adultery, unless he chooses to give up his 
whole property and children, and to this he seldom consents, 
except w'hen he knows that some other woman, who is richer, 
will take him for her husband. A woman, whenever she 
pleases, may turn away her husband, and may in general 
marry any other person, conveying to him the whole pro¬ 
perty that her former husband possessed, and taking with 
her all her children; but the rank of the children arises 
from that of thetr father, A man is thus placed in a very 
difficult situation. If his wife Chooses a paramour, the hus¬ 
band is terrified, least this invader should be able to per¬ 
suade the woman to transfer the property of the family. It 
is true, that as a remedy, he may kill the lover, winch he 
may do without blame; but bo is afraid not only of the re¬ 
venge of the man’s kindred, but of that of his wife, who, if 
permitted to enjoy her lover, might be unwilling to disturb 
the family in which she had lived ; but who would be very 
apt to avenge her lover's death by choosing a new husband. 
In fact, however, I understand, that divorces are very rare. 



anti (nany M'ives, when tliey are infirm, or have no ehildien, 
allow fcheir husbands to marry a second wife, or to keep a 
concubine. When a chief dies, his heir is any one of Iiis sis¬ 
ter’s sons, that his widow, or if he has left no widow, that his 
surviving concubine chooses. The fortunate youtii, if mar¬ 
ried, immediately separates from his wife, who takes alibis 
private fortune and children, while he marries the old woman, 
and receives the dignity, fortune, and insignia of honour be¬ 
coming his high rank. These insignia consist of a red tur¬ 
ban, two bracelets of bell metal for each arm, and a string of 
beads for his neck, and are bestowed in a great ceremony, 
that cannot cost less than 100 rs. These acquisitions, how¬ 
ever, do not always compensate for the disparity of age in 
his bride, and a boy, who had been lately elevated to the 
dignity, after taking a draught of wine that opened his heart, 
complained with great simplicity, that he had married an old 
toothless creature, while his cousin, although poor, had a 
pretty young wife, with whom he could play the whole day 
long. When the old lady dies he will of course take a young 
wife, who will probably survive liim, and select a new chief 
from among his sister’s sons. The wdfc of a chief may di¬ 
vorce him, but she must choose her next husband from the 
same noble family, as its members are alone capable of being 
raised to the dignity. 

A man cannot marry his father’s brother’s daughter, but 
he may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother. A cliief 
may marry the daughter of a ny free man (Nokoba); but in¬ 
termarriages between free men and slaves are not tolerated; 
Nor can a man even keep a slave girl as a concubine. 

A great part of the slaves are procured from the Nuniyas, 
who bring them from Asam. They are chiefly Garos, who 
had been converted, and who have lost caste by impure feed¬ 
ing and have been sold as a punishment for their transgres¬ 
sion, Tliey of course return to the customs of their an¬ 
cestors, and often obtain freedom by their valoroUxS conduct 
in war. Many poor parents, however, aie reduced by want 
to sell their children, a conduct that is considered as repre¬ 
hensible, but for which there is no punisliment. Several 
chiefs can bring 60 able bodied slaves into the field, wbich in 
such small clans gives them a vast authori^ty. 

The Garos rear, for eating, kine, goats, swine, dogs, cats, 



fowls, and diickw, and tlicy purcltase from the inhabitants ol 
the low cotintry all these animals, together with tortoises, 
and fish both fresh and dried. In the hills they also procure 
many deer, wild hogs, frogs, and snakes, all of which they 
eat. In fact they have no aversion to any food, except milk 
and its preparations, ail of which they abominate ; and they 
have no objection to eat in any company, nor to eat what has 
been dressed by people of another nation. Tlieir vegetable 
diet consists chiefly of rice and millet {Punicum Ualicvm), 
with many CjoXudiiivms and Dtoscov^ttSt For season- 

ing they have capsicum, onions, and garlic, but they do not 
me turmeric. In their dishes they employ both salt and 
ashes, and sometimes oil; but they cultivate no plant that pro¬ 
duces this. From both the rice and millet they prepare a 
fermented liquor, which is not distilled, and is used bath by 
intm and women to great excess. Poor people usually get 
drunk once a month, the chiefs once every two or three day.s. 
On such occasions they usually squabble and fight. They 
liked the taste of brandy, but preferred wine, as not being 

so strong. • • r 

Although the Garos have long raised great quantities ot 

cotton, they formerly neither spun nor wove. They now 
have begun to practise these arts, and weave the small slips of 
cloth, which both men and women wrap round their waists, 
and their turbans, this constitutes their ordinary di’ess. lor 
cold weather they make a kind of rug from the bark of the 
Celtis oncfdalis. This serves as a blanket by night, and by 
day is thrown round the shouldersq the chiefs, or others m 
easy circumstances, when in full dross, throw ^'>timl their 
shoulders a piece of cloth, silk, cotton, or gold. Their fa¬ 
vourite ornament consists of rings of bell metal, which are 
passed through the lobes of the ears, and are so heavy, as to 
distend these, until they reach the shoulders. In science 
they have not even proceeded so far as to wi’ite their own 
language, a few have learned to write the Bengalese. 

They believe in the transmigration of the soul, as a state 
of reward and punishment. Those, who are morany wicked, 
are punished by being born as low animals. ihose who 
have not been wicked, and who have made many to 

the <^ 0118 , are born in high and wealthy families. Saljung is 
the mipreme god, who lives in heaven {Kang), and has a 



wife nanied Manira. No offerings are made to tliis goddess, 
but to lier husband, are offered male goats, swine, and fowls. 
This seems to be the deity, whom Mr. Eliot called Malm- 
deva, which merely signifies the Great God; but there is no 
affinity between Saljuog and Sib, who by the Brahmans is 
usually called Mahadeva. Saljung in fact is the firmament 
or visible heavens; the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and 
stars, and spirits, who xmeside over: hills, wood.? and rivers, 
are considered as the agents employed by Saljung to manage 
the tifffiirs of this world, \yhite cocks are offered to the 
heavenly bodies, and fermented liquor, rice and flowers arc 
offered to the spirits of the hills, rivers, and forests. The 
blood of the animal is first offered, and then, after the flesh 
has been dressed, a portion is added to the offering, the vo¬ 
tary eats the remainder. There are no temples, nor images ; 
before each house, a dry bamboo, with its branches adhering, 
is fixed in the ground, to this the Garos tie tufts of cotton, 
threads, and flowers, and before it they make their offerings. 

They have an order of priests, who by the Bengalese are 
called Rojas, from the resemblance between them, and the 
Rojas of Bengal. In their own language, those priest are 
called Kamal. T'hey marry, cultivate the ground, and go to 
war like their neighbours, and the office is not hereditary, 
any man, who has committed to memory the requisite forms 
of prayer, may assume the office. These forms of prayer 
are publicly repeated at marriages, funerals, and in cases of 
sickness, or when the clan is about to engage in w-ar. The 
Kainais also jn’etend to explam the fates by an examination 
of the entrails of sacrifices. The liver, iii particular, is an 
object of their attention. The presence of the priest is not 
necessary on the occasion of common offerings, that are made 
to the gods. 

The funerals of the Achhiks are inconvenient, and expen¬ 
sive. When a xierson dies, the relations ai'e summoned to 
attend, and ten or twelve days are allowed for their conve¬ 
nience. As they assemble, they are feasted, until the number 
is complete. In the meantime tlie body fulls into a drcadffil 
state of corriixition; but no attention is paid to that. The 
head of a stake is then formed into an image supjiosed to re¬ 
semble the deceased, and the point of the stake is driven into 
the ground. The body is then burnt, the bones are collected 
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into till oai'tlien pot, anti the relations retire, A fter some 
montlis, when the family has recovered from the former ex¬ 
pense, and has laid in a stock of food and liquor for a new 
entertainment, the relations are again assemhled, and feasted 
for three days, Xhe bones are then thrown into a river. 

The territory of Vihar, of which the descendants of Sib 
still retain the sovereignty, under the protection of the Com- 
pany, forms the boundary of a large portion of the district of 
^ might have readily procured sufficient in- 
fonmation, concerning its state, to have enabled me to enter 
into minute details, but not, in all pi'pbability, without its 
coming to the ears of the Raja, who would certainly have 
been justly alarmed, especially as an unfortunate passage in 
the Yogini Tontro is explained, as if it prophesied, that 
the present Raja is the last person of the family, who will 
retain the sovereignly. I therefore contented myself with 
procuring such an account of its history, as can he found 
among Hindus, and this has been already given in the his¬ 
torical view of Kamriip. 

The nature of the country being entirely the same with 
that of the adjacent parts of the Company’s dominions, and 
its management being similar to that of the estates, which 
belong to the Raja as a Zemindar of Bengal, any further 
details w'ould indeed be supeidluous. 

Dr. M'Cosh made a report on the topography of Assam to fl'overn- 
ment during the past year; ha epeahs of the advantages of the province 
in glowing' terms, not only for its political position with reference to the 
€huie$e and Burmese empires (an armed force sailing up the Brahma¬ 
putra might in less than a fortnight reach the largest rivers in China), hut 
also as regards its-commercial and natural resources. He says “Its cli¬ 
mate is cold, healthy, and congenial to European constitutions j its nu¬ 
merous crystal streams abound in gold dust and masses of the solid 
metal; its mountains are pregnant with precious stones and silver; its 
atmosphere is perfumed with tea, grov/uig wild and luxuriantly ; and its 
soil is 80 well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purposes, that it might 
he converted into one continued garden of silk and cotton, of tea, coffee, 
^ml sugar, over an extent of inauy hundred nines.”'—fEn.] 
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C~Qt(tinlUu of land in each dmimn of the dUinoHf 

lurlu himihtt&l thnni^houl the rainy season, that ts Ihhle only to occ<tsw7i{il 
floods, or that Is eiUircdy exempt from tmmdamn 

Goiistmitly under watuf or mere barren chanuela 496 square miles} Ile- 

.vnlarlv inuoLtcd tbrouKhoiit the rainy season iJ04;i; Liable only to occa- 
iiooftl'doods 1191; Entirely exempt trom inundnUon 161-. 

Vt.—Manner in mhich ike people of the District o/Paraniya are lodged. 

200 - l,t hoS S 5 t !.«« .uuU walk 8017; 1.1 of 

wooden frames 64440; In houses Imving frame? of bauiboos and timberB 
intermixed 79034} lu houses having frames of bamboos entirely and whieli 
'i'?JhVtched with grass 260475 } In houses having trames entirely of bam¬ 
boos, and winch are thatched with straw 58/99; In routtd:)iovels LAIaiiika) 
supported by reeds ami bushes without a frame U80*ii • r 


K—Manner in which the people of Purmmja are fed. 

Families that cat meat daily 1-96 ; Families that Baenfioe 4 or 
a month 12-96} Families that aacciBce 

Families that can not afford meat on any occasion .10-96} Famihes that have 
as much fish as they please 40-96} Families that only have fish cm 'Hathct 
(lavs 28-96; Families that have only what fash they catch themselves 2/-96; 
Familk-a that reject fish i-96 ; Famibes that can use. Ghe vvhenever tiiey 
please 4-96; Families that use milk daily 21-96; Families 4hac 
io the cheap season only 33-96; Families that use mdk on holidays 38-96; 
Families that seldom procure milk .3-96 ; Families that use sugar or svi^et- 
m«Jt; when ,l,e, plc». 7-96 ,■ S 



use 

ijuently . 

that iise cult.imteil - 

vegetables often 31-96'; Families that use cuUivaied_ vegetables seldom 
22-96: Families that, can afford to purchase foreign spice nee sometimes} 
or always 23-96 ; Families that procure oil m abnodaiice U-96 ; Families 
LVe a moderate allowance of oil .96 ; Those that procure ml 
scantilv -96; Families that procure oil only ooeiisionally 4-.16 ; hainihes 
tliat have salt in almndance 19-96 ; Families that procure a stinted alhtw- 
ance of salt 42-96; Fan'dliea that procure a very scanty allowance of salt 
;j0-96 ; Families that procure salt in very small ([mmtitles o-Ju* 

p .—State of Edttcalion in the District of Purayiiya. 

Men capable of keeping common accounts 18650 ; Men who can sign 
their names 16550; Men'who can imderstaiid the common poetry 18.4) ; 
Women vvho understand the common poetry 483. 


Q.-.Mmncrin which the Cultivated Lands of the District of Purmiya are 

occupied. 

Number of houses 129300; Trees 79700 ; Bambpos 37.350; Kitchen 
gardens 85000; Vegetables in the fields 7630 ; Broadcast summer nee by 












AI'FENOIJv. 
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ita-tilf 863900; do. do. by Maaur 38300 j do. do. by field pease 8,50 s do. 
do. bv KhesarlOBO; do. do. by Maskalai 85000; do. do. by Kutlii 16200; 
do. do. by Bailey 46600; do. do. iiy Wheat 165800; do. do. by Bat 29750; 
do. do. by Sansha 311600; do. I'fo. by BinsefidSfiOO} do. do. by IVlasur 
mixed with linseed 3100; do. do by Masur mixed with Sansha 9000 ; do. 
do. by But mixed with linseed 3750; do. (lo. by But mixed with Burley 
4750 ; do. do, by Linseed mixed ivitli Sarisba 100; do. do. by Barley mixed 
with Uuseeti 1400 ; do. do. by Barley mixed with SunHha700; do. do. by 
Wheat mixed with fSarlslia 1400 ; do. do. by But mixed with Sarislm 3300; 
do. do. by Krtbiilnit 60 ; do, do. mixed with Mafihi arahar 1900; do. do. 
mixed with TiilbuH kalai 100; do, do. sown alon;? with winter rice 129600; 
do. do, by trynsplanted winter rice 189500; do.do, by iranaphmted Klie- 
sari amoit;? the stubble 37600; traiispbiiited winter riee by itself 1.301300; 
do. fblloived by Kbeaari among the stubble 99500; Broadcast winter nee 
by itself 1661260; do. do, byKIiesari among the stubble 163600; do. do. 
by Khesari mixed with mustard 62100; do. do, by pease among the stub¬ 
ble 45400 1 do. do. by barley among the stubble 1200; do. do. by mustard 
Biiiong the Btubble IGO; do. do mixed with Kaiijj'ni 6460; do. do. mixed 
with Hnrimug 36160; do. do. by China 225; Broadcast Aswini or Siali 
rice by itself 23300; do. ilo. follosved bv fllasur 600; do. do, by field pease 
600 ; Spring rice 108250 ; Kaiigni by itself 5200; do bytransplanted wiiv 
ter rice 10500; do, by KultUi 200 ; do mi.xed with Harimug 250; Chum 
Btmdai by itself 25200; <io. Jetbuya or Parva by itself 12600; do Vaisakhi 
by itself 36800; do. Bhndai followed by Vaisakhi 200; do. by Masur 160 ; 
do. by Maghi pease 400; do. by Khesari 500 ; do. by Masur mixed with 
SarislmSO; do. by But 200; do. by barley 400; do. by wheat 400; do. 
by Sarisha 400; do- by Sarisha mixed with wheat 100; do. by But imxetl 
wuth linseed 100; do.'by Masnr mixed with Unaecd 100; do. by linseed 
mixed with Snrisha 100 ; do, Sansha, Linseed, cotton and Ricjiius 100; 
do, by safflmver mixed with Imsieed 26 ^ Marnya by Urselt Jww j 
do. followed by Masur 100; do. by field Pease 60; do. mixed with l il-. 
buH kalai UOO; do, with BoratoO; do* followed by 
by Khe^lari 50; do. by Maskalai 60; do, with Arahar 4000; dOp ivith 
HK); do, with Til 75; do. wil:!i Bajra by itseli 60 ; 

jVlaijic by itself 26900 j do. followed l^y iNJasiir 2300;, do. by fiekl peassfe 
1850; do. by Khesai i 450 ; do, bv barley 1300; do. by wheat 2300 ; do. 
bv Siirisha 200; do by But 50. danera by itself 1630; Kodo_ by itscB 
12300; da. followed bv Mftsur250; do by S;trishn 350 ; Khen or Saroa 
bv itself 70350; do. followed by Masur 6400;^ (lo. do. by field Pease 6700; 
do. do. by hurley 6250; do. do. by wheat 8800; do. do. by But 50; (lo. 
/irt Kv B*!!, nuxtul with linseed 125; do* do, by barisba 64U0 ; do. do-by 



WllhOUt piOm^niDg J .tunivunuv 7 VX-fn7^fV rii Ti r 

culture 145500; (lo. sown in the mild without culture 10/800; lulbuU 




Ao. with Sarl^iijia mul liUisced j d<i. with Barley 8900 j Kabii but by itself 
1550; Bora or Btjrbati by itself 50 ; Barley by itself after reiriilar culture 
8120 (); do. Bown among the mud without previous culture 50 ; do, tniKcd 
with Linseed 25; do, mixed with Sarisba 25 ; Wheat by itself 214400 j do. 
uilxcd with Sariaha 2u00 j Bljetmas by itself 1705 ; Turi by itself 394000 ; 
Purabi or Tora by itself 101800 ; Tiiri mixed, with safMower 100; Rayi or 
niustard sown withotit any previous culture 3940; Linseed by itself 
40000; Til by Itself 1535 ; Pata or ean, Patbva, Meghlal by ittidf 30366; 
do, foUow'cd by Tiiri 13850 ; AmSiyapata or ObandaTia pnta by itself 7750; 
Sfto, Gorsaii, or Kasmira by itself 4^135; Bhadai cotton by itself 700; 
Cotton Phalgiuiiyahfio by itseJf 125 ; Bajrabi^ugga cotton^ by/ itself 3400; 
IIhnjaru cotton by itself 2075 ; Tibki cotton by itself 760 ; Kukti coiton 
mjKe<l with narimug 100; do.do, with Hanmug> Rieiunsaiid Patiisak 100; 
do. do, with Hanuutgs Trrrmeiic and Riciiuia 100; Bambangga cotton 
mixed with Mas^^ur ana Lhiseetl 25 ; Tibki cotton mixed with broadcast 
summer rice 200; Blinjaru cotton mixed with Linseed 150 ; Bbujaru cot¬ 
ton mixed with Hicinns and Safflower 50; Turmeric mixed wdth Tibki 
cotton Riciims and Arahar 50; cb). mixed wdth Tibki cotton and Patasak26 ; 
do* by itaelf 1135 ; do. mlx^d with Riciims 10; Ginger by itsfdf 1800; do. 
rtiixed with Tibjki cottun, Uicimis and Arahar 50; 8utlun by Itself 75 ; do. 
mixed with Avaliar J06 ; do. niixcd with Tibki cotton Araliar and Kicinus; 
Carrots? by themselveii 95; Tobacco by itself 60190; do- followed by 
Fata 300 ; Hemp (Gang! i) by itself 26; Betledeaf 610; Betle-init 30; 
Sugarcane Bangka by itaelf 6600 ; (fo, Kagri by itself 41950 ; do. Nargnrl 
by itself 4025 ; DUaiilya by itself 230; Ajoyan by Itself after uiicultivated 
land 136 1 do, sown on the banks of riven witliout ploughing 75 ; iWtiUii 
or Saiigop by itself 210 ; Methi by itself 95 ; Kalajlra by itself 90 ; Chau- 
dani or Raudhuni by itself 86; Dlianiya mixed vvitU SaftlowerSOj A\Tethi 
mixed with Safflower iO; Kasni by itself 10 5 Punpeyaj Onion by itself 
610 ; Bchanpey^d Onion by itself 310; flttrlic by itself 396 ; Indigo by it¬ 
self on low land Phalguniya crop 3/500 ; do. by itself 16300 : do. do. on 
high land for ^eed 15000 ; .dOi followed by trttiispkfUed tvinter rice 8700; 
do. by Maskalai 14200 ; do by When E 2800; do. by Barley 1700; do. by 
Saristia 29900; do. mixed with broadcast winter rice 11 lOO ; dO- with Sa- 
risha 6300; do. with Patasak 500; Safflower mixed ivith Linseetl 200; do. 
with Mustard 100; Mulberry by itself 23500; Ricinus by itaeif S50; do, 
mixed with SariBba 200; A'lntba by itself 345 1 Seedling land bv itself 
171276 5“Total 78!?6y60. 


JMract q/ tke valm amiprmffiae a/lands oampied farmers 
who euitirate with thephagh in the DhtTki af Picrampa. 

Fruit trees, value of fruit in rupeea 248400; Bamboos, value rut an¬ 
nually in Rupees 81326 ; Vegetables, &c. In gardens cuul fickla, vatiie in 
RiipeeB 342971 ; (iiiAi!V“--7i/c/?^Quaiitity of mans and aers 31752825 ; 
Value in Rupees *2785081 ; Quantity rcitudnirig for congumptitin after dr-* 
ducting seed i538207» €kim, Jumgniy Kheri^ Marupa Aiakei Korlo^ 
BhetmaSy *}me?a find £l<//W-**Quantity of imuis and ser^i 1664502; Value 
in Rsipccs 594731 ; Quantity remuining for comnmption after deducting 
seed 33433. Wheat und ^Quantity of mans and sers 2062502; 

Value in rupees 1146924; Qucuitity reuuuiiin.g far eoiisumption after de¬ 
ducting seed 178262. Quantity of mnus md sets 3087103; Value 

in rupees 1667185 ; Quaiuity remnining for couBumption after deducting 
seed 18o55tl l^amku^ fJnsee^, and 7W~Q\miitity of mans and sers 2136835 5 
Value in Hnpees 2288514; Quniuity remaining for consumption after de¬ 
ducting seed 5636L iSngar(me--QuB.nihy of mans and sers 324125 j 
Value lii Rupees 549860. Plants for makiko tiiekab and nom—Patw 
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aitfl Quantity of maos ami aers 167820; Value in Kijjiees J 71996 ; 
f’o/il'wi'—Quivutity ,()f mans ami sers 22316 ; Value ill Rupees 38950. 
PtAJjTa Foil SMOKING AND CHKV/iNG—Rupees 183000. 
Be/le-nai~-Vix\iis id Rupees .675; TiifiKWO—Quaatiiy of mans ami sers 
208220; Value in Rupees'303093. OVN^ytf—Qii.antity of mans 150; 
Value ill Rupees 2000. Plants iissu for Dkino— Plariis—Vulae 
in Rupees 229860. i^ffij'^f—Quantity of mpa and sera 17675;^ Value in 
Rupees 61940. Saffletmr, Floi()er’—Q,u^niity of mans and sers 6l; Value 
ill Rupees 622. Value tn Rupees 408, Plants s'OR nuARiNo silk- 

ATOSMS. Tii( or .^w/icoTi/—Value in Rupees 362500. RIc.'^'^v^—Value in 
Rupees 6360. Meoicink —Quantity tif mans and sers 19/ A^alue in Rii- 
peeB 352; Quantity remaiiiinit for consumption after deducting seed 4. 
Motfio —Value in Rupees 1450. Total value of eneli Tliftiiah—Haveli 
1296365; Dimgrkiiora 1363246; Gondivara 14503 96; Dlmtndalia 
1376360; I>iiuiva 1137620; Matiyari976471 ; Ararlya 1193318; Buha- 
dtire-iud 2224701 ; Udhvail U41218; Krislmagiiuj 1467001; Bulal- 
inud 1159220; Netmagiir 1619617; Kharwa 470159; Bliolahat 645371; 
Siltguni 699641 ; Kahyaelial; 923738; Goi-guribah 817647; Manihan 
735806; Gnuid Total Rupees 21097192. 


t^Esimate of ihe Live S(ock in the Disirkt of Puraniya. 

Number of Bulls reserved for tiroecliiig 6660; Value 46200^ rupees. 
Bulls wrougbt in tin; plough 22400; Value .85825, Oxen used in wheel 
carriages 1034; Value 16538. Do, used in carts 4600; Value 61656 
Do. used for carrying hiiek loads belonging to traders 2/160 ; Value 
206576. Do. used for’ carrying back loads belonging to farmem 9290; 
Value 79497- Do. used for currying back loads belonging to the high casts 
2760 • Value 18277- Do. used both in the plnugb and for carrying loads 
3200' Value 19676. Do. used in machinery 5960 ; Vrdue 214.50. Do. 
used hi the plough alone belonging to the'high casts 205900; Value 
986200. Do. used in the plough alone belonghig to tradesmen 101600; 
Value 477860. Do. used in the plough idone belonging to mere fanners 
639000' V^aliie 2972160, Cows belonging to the high casta 179600; 
Value 900000. Do. belonging to tradesmen J 96300'; Valut! 987500. 
Do. belonging to farmora 457600 ; Value 1813250, Do, wrought in the 
plough 67760; Value 126600. Butfaloes young and old 76476; Value 
G46700. Goats, grown females 88700; Value 50/87- Sheep grown 
21350- Value 12087. Sheep or Garor 13000; Value 7200. Swine total 
34100; Value 31426- Horses preserved for carrying loads 34/5 ; Value 
19695,^ O’otal value 9576037- 


of the quantity and mlm of milh procured minmlly hi Purmhja, 

Total number of Cows 835300; do. giving milk; 417660; Total milk 
ill 7 /wns 1332687 ; Total value of milk in rupees 1440316; Total number 
of Butfulocs 71425 ; do. number giving milk 23826; Total milk in wans 
174387; Total value of milk in rupees i 79951; Total milk in mans 1614060; 
Total value of milk in rupees 1627379. 


L .—Estimate of the number of Jriists in the district of Puronhju. 

1 Painter 10; 2. Bal or daucing girls 57 ; 3. Bbaktiya 6; 4. Nrityakali 
27 ; 5. Nfttuva 110 ; 6, Kalid'dmauiya I ; 7- Balvvai 60; 8. Sung of Mang- 
galchaiidi 1 / 9. Simg of Biahaharl 88; 10. Sangkirtamya 138; 11. Bhu- 





itvniya Kirtaniyji MO; i2< PIvw gayaii 7; 13. Badyakar or llajamya and 
'Tasawaleh 383!> i 14. Nabahat-lihatjah 26; 16. Bajjkar2; 16, Washermen 
1871 : 17. WliaUvushermeii 6; 18. Taylor 243; 19. Khemahdoz or Tent 
maker 6; 20. Barber 3100; 21. Missiwaleh 17; 22. Red-lead maker 35; 

2.3, Lahari or ^rorkera in iac 221; 24. Gliwritjar c-r preparer of brac^e- 
leta or rioffs 3; 25. Shishabfpir 2; 26, Sanskliari 74; 27. Wooden bed- 
maker 26; 28. Malakar or Mali 662 ; 2.9. 8ap or mat maker 10!); 30. 
Nal mat maker 812 ; 31. Oharnmi 112.5 ; 32, Ooin and Oharkar, Inimboo 
furnitiirer 1289; 33. Paper maker 66; 34. BookliliiderT ; 3o. Shoe-maker 
1338 ; 36. Bubffar or leathern baff maker 4 ; 37. Mnaic instrument maker 
Daphali 7; 33,'Atushbaij 29; 39. GudcU W^aleh or paper kite maker 2; 40. 
MnsiiaU'hi 20; 41. Charroal ball maker 71 ; 42. Preparer of tobacco 493; 

4.3. Distiller 98 ; 44. Pasi or Tari waleh 9; 45. Teli or Oil maker 2900; 
46. Goyala or Dahiyar 3140 j 47. Mayra 6; 48. Halwai or sweet meat 
makfr 566; 49. Bhujani or Bharblmna, Chnra bitter and Piiyapliutao 893; 
.60, Modi Mfiydapesa and Daibari 65 ; Si. Bread maker or N'aTjwai 7 ) 62. 
Butcher 14; .63. Butcher who aell sheep and goata meat 16; 64. Buwarchi 
10; 55. Carpenter 761; 66. Arahkushor sawyer 670; 57. Kungdkar 6; 68, 
Pot makers or Kumar 1690 ; 59. Image maker 104 ; 60. Brick maker 80 ; 
fil.RajMlatri ,187; 62, Oliunam maker 299; 63. Stone ditterj^b; 64. 
Sonar or Goldsmiths 925 ; 66. Kasera and Thatera 574 ; 66. Bidri /1 ; 67. 
Buko or Kangtihara, BadiyaT; 68. Naychahbvmd 31 ; 69. Narayali hokka 
33; 70. liOlmr or Kamar 1250; 71 -Sikulgnr 20; 72. Dhunarn 6-39; 73- 
Cotton spinner287000 ; 74. Rungrez 37 ; 75. Silk weaver 150; 76. Silk 
ulul eottori Weaver 6D50; 77-7i j 78» lung^tiand Jola Or cottoa 
weawr 13555 ; 79. ButaBanwaiya 10; 80, Sutrunji weaver 40; 81. Ne- 
wargar S ; 82, Gmmy weaver 17)25 ; 83._ Cliint!! maker 3; 84. Blanket 
weaver 234 ; 86, Sugar boiler 9 j 86. Indigo tactoriea 67; 87* Salt petre 
maker 650. 


M.-^Eithnaie of tha valve in Mupees of the Exports ami Imparts in ihe 

l>htriv.t of Purmirt/a. 

Paddy E-tports Rupees 150800 j Imports 20800. Usna Rice, Export 
742550 Import 111300. Atap Rice, Export 57900 Imports 49%. Wheat, 
Export 11/050 Import 1200. Barley, Export 950. Janeru, Export 150. 
Mashkalai, Export 60800. Bndain, Export 38050. Matar, E.xport 31000. 
Masiir, Export 18050. Khesari, Export 16750. Arnhar, Export 10400 
Import ski. Mufig, Export 2400 Import 700. Sarisha, of different kind 
Export 68-1900 Import 3800. Linseed, or Tisi Plxport 67950 Import 
12200. Til, Elxport 11400 Import 11400. Mustard seed oil. Export 
104600 Import 38100. Glii, Export 72900 Import 8250. Supari, Elxport 
3660 Import 66750. Nariyali tioUka, Import 1000, Nariyal fruit. Im¬ 
port 150. Tobacco, Export 17900 Import 1700. Gangja, Import 2000. 
Opium, Import 5000. Dry Ginger, Export 20600 Import 15400. Raw 
Ginger, Export lOOO. Turmeric, Export 3150 Import 700, duit or Puta, 
Export 14500 Import 686^ Cocoons, Export.550000. Orange .and Man¬ 
goes, Export 24560 Import 300. Pasari goods. Export 76700 Import 
113085. Sugar and Sakkar, Export 650 Import 23050. Jagry, Import 
32720. Mollassea and treacle. Import 11950. Indigo, Export 866000, 
Indigo seed, Export 8000. Cotton ivooi, Export 39650 Import 244500, 
Kapas or Bangga, Export 3000 Import 28200. KnkiUkdpas, Import 200. 
Cotton thread. Import 12200. M^dchi silk and cuitou mi.xed cloth and 
Banarasi Masni and Kiukhap, Export 94100C) Import 3000. Silk cloth, 
Export 42000 Import 4000. Chikta silk cloth Export 3000, Tasar cloth, 
Import 1500. Shai, Import 2400. Tasli, Import .500. Broad cloth, Im¬ 
port 500. Blankets, Imports 1700. Caj-pets, Import 601). Bliot, Import 
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300. Cotton cloth, Bxport 28(>000 Imjiort 19000. Chints, Import 12800. 
Klmrova, Import 1400. Sntr)m}i, Export 500 Import 5(«h Balka, Im¬ 
port 500. Karti bajrs, Import 5u, Gunny mats anfl batta, Expovt lOUtmO; 
Import 11050, Ropej Import lt)0* Honey, Import 50* .Bed Ex¬ 
port 24(X) Impart iiOO, Bidri vesj^el^ .Export 2000, Brass vessels, Ewart 
6750 hnpovt 102260. Iroti mongers, Export 2000 Import 1800, Iron, 
Export 2150 Import S4600, Load, Impon 491X1, Ziueor Justah, Export 
600 Import 7700, Tin, Export 2f>60 Import 6900. (^oppi-r, Ex|mrt 
4000 Imnnn.s 7850 Salt, Export 172000 Import 732230. Sea salt, Ex- 
Tjort 3(H10 Import 497lX». Salt-petre, Export lOOtK), .Maniliarigoodd Ex- 
pfjrt 500 Import 9300, Glass ware, Import 1000. Chaiik, E.vport 31W 
Impfiii: 6035. Grinding ston.e, Import 500. Dera or tent. Export 4Q0. 
Oaiidlii gorilla or perfunie, Import 950. Shoes, Import 600. Ivory, Ex¬ 
port 1600 Import 1500, Cow tail or Chaniar, Export 50 Import /OU. 
Clnmam, Iinport 3000. Sal timber. Export 167000 Import 179100. 
Sismi timber, Export 5200 Import 6000, Safsal timber Export; 400 Im¬ 
port 400. Canoes, Export 5000 Import 9600. Tungd or Porra, Export 
500 Import 600. Wooden furniture. Import 2000. Elephants, Import 
600. Horae.s, Import HK)0. I’loTigbs, Import lOflO. Cattle, Export 
65000 Import 1400. Buffaloes, E.xpovt 6000. Sheep, Exmirt l/OO. 
Goats, Export 75. Swine, Export 2700. Fowls, E.xport 25, Birds, Ex¬ 
port 650 Import 1250. Pishes, Export 5650. Nahmita, Export 16.50. 
Sapmata, Export 200 Import 60tl. 'JUctl E^i^por(s Rupees 5543000} 
7Ual fmporiJt Rupees 20.38566. 


N.—MARKET TOWNS IN FURANIYA. 

f. HilveH. . . - o ■ I 

II. — Market places.— Chandmcliaok. Nuzurguiy. Aliimgunj. Srnitli- 

guni. Nueiuabag. Form the compact part of the town of Pnraniya. 
KlaliarEiigiiitf* Bibigunj, Miyiibaii?;!* KhiilifUlicltsok* Rlohiia* ^ cAb- 
fjuni. TKiislHihbasti- Fhulwitri. £.kambtk. i* 

Sangjheli, Sabdaiponr. Matbar. Belgachhi. Mabulvuri, _ PatiEva. 
Raiguni. Kaligunj. Gopalgunj or Behvari. Abdulnagar, Baidyiumtli- 
guni. ‘Naya-Baidyanalbguiig. Kajba or Ganespoor. Bliogralia. EkliU- 
yarpoor. 'Burhidhanghattu. Ohankii siiigga. Baseti. Eaneli. Satba- 
heuiya. Kaivaivu. Bijliya. .lulalgar. 

n. Sayefgmij. Bhongra. Bhagawenpoor. Kotubpoor. 

Lokluiavari, Mahiirum'poor, Aziniiiagar. Kanal. Cotakpoor. Bhiitam 
Chhimiia. Rousiiiiginij. Rasulyoor.. Jbamalparariya. Kumtiva. 8o- 
neli. Pharai. Mamdiya. Dhatta. Saoriya, Nathullagunj. Sibpoor. 

Kuuiftlpotir. *T I ■ o 

III. Cc/tr/w-rtm.—Gaurigimj. Eazdiazar. Nawabgiui]. Baran, 

grbagola, Knutaiiagar, Bhawaiiipoor. Syiuiiapoor. Miisapoor. 
nagar. Subaru. Khaga. Hangsini. Masunda. Pntiya. 

IV. Dfiarminha. Garel. Knshnapoor. Aligunj. 

ralia. Azmugiiiij. Maharajguni. Sibgunj. Rupui. Belagunj. 

ralm. MaUliha. Mahadipoor at Bhawanipoor. Rampoor panyat, 
sun. Vernagar. Pursagari. Rekabgiitn. Malijagat. _ m . 

V. -Rampoor. Rujgimj. Natbpoor. Sahebgunj. ftJotipoor. 

Dmilutpoor. Dharaurkamra. Bhawanipoor. Mahadipoor, Ehagawat 
poor. Kathiya. Kusahar. Bandeli. RaglumatUpoor 

or Pangclipar'iya. Terhi. Adarha. Mahamiuigunj. 

gari. Nawalguin. - c i • 

VI. A/rt/5/ffr5—MiUiyari. Bipal. Sonapoor. Muhuawan. Sabanya 
MadUubuni.’ iMegliu. Banka. Kursnkhata. Ghoraghat, Sorahu. lar- 


Kan- 

AU- 

Dliar- 

Bara- 

Phar- 


Bahadurgutij. 
Ranigunj. Parsa- 
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\ni\m; Putiya/ Gundiwaiiyari* Kazer^unj.^ MaUuJagunj. liejigiia. 
Atiruliu Meimpoor/ Paysara* Ranigtirjjn, Khar^at SiiBarbauT* De- 
V igiHtj ♦ I.) uiii Hri 3 ’a. Virfeiiiggi. Sayi*: %u a j, apooi% K n wabgu rij. 

GcirbVya, 

Vll- —Arariyo, Pfiarasat- Hnmpoor. - ftJadanpoor. B<w.“hL 

Garaha. Batarvaul IVlahl=^ltakiiP Ik'Iadbura, Patengiia. SabaamaL 
Pbuhvari, .laifiuya- Dabraba* Kalnawa* Bunlahu, Kankaliar. A\\^ 
Uivaru Kartamkola, Kaupbuliya- Orlaha. PnksL Maviiakaji^aba. 

Ma^uriya* Vaghoiara. Dareana, Bahn^a* Katuyn. 

J(7gendra. Mirgviiy, Gliilaiyiu Kiisiyarga^j* Beloya. Banisderigga. 
Chakau Dririva. 

iMhfichir^iir/J* — Babudurgunj. JbiiiJfckata. Kujujr. KupiiL 
Kubi. jSataL Soiithii* Sobandar. Bara* Pacbhanu SobangaiJg* 
Ifasmu Xiasulgunj. Baryan. Gapalpoor* KatMyaparat , Kaimiyavari* 
Ilematuagar, Shahppor* Kiitbi, Chiaggar* Ghaycngunj, Kbarudaha. 
Hua:ari. "Bbatka* HbddgwiJ* S^^meswar. Tylistya. (iargaiig. Raug- 
gapaid. SlnggiianrK Haroy^dangi^H- Pudampaor, Karwamaiii Kata. 
Gaiiftharpa itaygga, Dbdotala. Sabudangga* Bhawaaigiiaj. Jhapartal, 
Kalikadaiigga* J.)hubFiiya. Goviadbaguaj* Plnilwari. Bairiya. AU'^ 
guiy. Patbargiiati. MatiyarL KaugdinuvarL Bariya, Dhutugan S3- 
wugaeiibi, Sauid Pokbar. MyrdripPyr; Alu^kurk Miigmy* Chcagga. 
or Koborbagi. 

IX, Ufl/iraiL —Rat?iiiguiij^ Utlbrail Sidudpoor, Pixtelipoor, Aligury. 
Faktrgunj, iVIaXik hoiAgi'a, * Ohaiiri ya. Ilumgtuy - Dh iiktvari, Hos ey a- 
giinj/ Ohilamari* Bargora. Bgriiai. Kdiyagiinj. Baluvfai, iVlimda- 
inabtp Dbumgar. Soriypoor- Futehabafl Ghoramara, Eadhugiinj , 
Ob<Fpra, Pranganj. Bhersa, Banrankuman MaayterbHasar. Pirgutij* 
Niizurpoor, 

X, Kotabgufij, PangjipftrH. Kiiagar,^ Jhaljliali. Teng* 

gjirmaiii. Kbojasur. Allgunj* Mokampokhar. Oorlia. Ivhagra, Ra- 
iiigunj. Goyalgang* Luie Baiiar, Panhalpoor. IMaluirujguiij. Denari- 
guig, Kbodiugiinj, Bhagdabar, Ohlvavgadihi, Kharkhurl, , Motibara, 
DainarvBri. Kuldlyagbata- Angmij* Golabray, Rampoor. 

Bull Igor ft. Pirguaj, 

XI, DifiafgunJ *—Dnlalgapj. HarrigacJihL Mabiimgar, Sukkiirpoor, 
Kaligunj, Tiaaaiya llasulgyiij, Saliipra, Karhi* .Alo!:a[pt>or, Belgacbbi, 
Soulutgufij, Haribarpoor. Fakirrull Ainoyar, Deuri. BaUx. .Si- 
malvari, Goatenv, Aroriya, Baj^sa, Manggalpoor, Sisaona. Dur- 
iiKvipoor. Sirsi. Kllpiira, Cliuupoor, Bamro., Aidavuri ,. SibgunJ. 
Sakma, Geruya, N^nwiiljguiij, 

XJL AWi«fj^'ar*“D6bkol Sundyl Bibi, Baytara or Kshenjpoor 
Beg*na or Baxargaiig, Digidgang. Kuderguop Rafia Kiujya, Bhapla, 
Fakirgiuij t Kbittrarari. Garidal. MuliaHiadpgor, Kansao, Baliram- 
poor* Bongchagari; Blglmn ■ Tarupoor. Berakbor, Bunggorara. 
Kotahur, Khidorpoor. Bib! SuH, IJarsal lmadpoot\ Nehnagar. 
Kocbavari, Bhawainnugar, 

Kill. A7i/xm«.™Dymrail Natburapeor, Janlpoor, Parly a. Kali- 
giujj, Puliarpoor, Nygoja, Abadpoar, Nuoator, Mabamiudapoor. 
Bbeba, Kluirwa, 

XiV, — Clwulaia, DaldiiH, Tangiipam. Baliudiirpoon 

Bbobihut. ObauHrirbaztir, Kongarpoor, Govindbapoyr. J\laheshmJir- 



gum. Pokbariya, Ivaoiajavari. Nu^v^'dhah, Aiufuuguuj, 

XV. A7^y7//y.~Sibguijj. Buriigiuiriya* Barabaxar Pokhariya, Bar- 
l)aiia, Poragiinj. Kuimutguiij, Motiialiguaj. M abadipfwr* Guya- 
jualtl Sukurvafl Chaiididuapoor Sahebgurj, Saiiid kamaipoyr, Jutkasi. 
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XVI Sultangiuy. Sliershuhi. Golftbuaj^ar. 

IVlazHmpOor. Oafiaisulimpoor. Bangavurjya. Triinoliaui. Balupoor. 
Iloseviipour. M»haOevpbor, Welik.. Mobanpoor. Masumgmij. bUah- 
ladpobr or Enactpoor. Manikchak or Narayaupoov Ruslnya. I’aikaii. 
Julalfloor or Narayanpoor. Tan^ra, Madiyo. Banpsgara. Ralnbanya. 
Cliandipoor. liLirkuttabafl Guuggaptuitb or Chak Kumaludflinpoor. 
Savef«uiij. Gbaiidpoorv ChatidpoorgimJ. 

XVII, (jW’^i-ffr/AaA.—Sanicia. Mathura poor 
Araitiungga. Ekidutaagar or Mirzadpor. ^ 
kuatbapobr. Kharaiiipoor. Kalitala. 

Sangjib. GohMpoor. Deviguio- Ifo.... , -. . „ , , 


Kiimedpoor or Nnrpoor. 
Kiiraliya. Barhal or Bai- 
BiulbwarL <iorBOU,_ MalUipoor. 
Kola. Knpaiyiu Tulasihatta. Glio- 

raghati. Galiela* Baraliatr Ktmriyal, Khopakati. _ 

Kurirngun). Lalurajaiu Gorguribah. Baiurpar. Ktadargunj. Pung- 
thiva. Laksbnvaogaog. Maoiknagan • 

XVIIL d/tftJ/'Aark—Manihari. loraslibana. kangtakoa, Guyagachln. 

Baidyanatbpoor. Baliya. Lalgola, Kmchiik. 

Nawabgunj. Dhunirbi. Chuaiya. 


Bakurgun]. A'iaiishabi. 
or Bbairavgmij. Basantapoor. 
llanipoor. 


BOOK n.—RONGGOPOOR. 


the Populatioix of the tUfitiict of Rooggapoor. 


3>ivi,^lon 

or 

Thaoah. 


Kotwatl . 

Miap 

Kiorotivari 
V^roni . 
I>atgaii|r . 
FakirgttnJ 
Sonoya^ikata 
Bocta . . 
minia . . 
Dwwanl. 
Kumarg^tnj 
"AloU,:>oggp 
‘Vagdwar, 
Pirgonj , 
Saffuilahpoor 
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ChiTmail, 
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Dhabd • 
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J 57000 
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23000 
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23000 
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49000 
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1 
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d 
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30000 
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Lalmurers, 
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SiOOO 

10000 

0000 
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7000 

2500 

14000 

IfiOOO 

20500 
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^000 

7000 

37000 
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B.-GENEaAL SFATISl’ieAI, TABLE OF THE DISTRICT OR ZlhK OF ROKGfiOPOOE—T b Fj«are 
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APPENDIX. 



(j.—Mminer rn which thtypef^iklt p/ lUngfopmr are aorered % <ht^ md hp 

; rnghl: 

Tr>tal people in each clif^triet 2735000 ^ People who im Uleaeljed linen 
8f]50 ; Women who use yilk on great oeciwm6 10650; People vvho dress 
partly \n mtTga silk S060()| Wtniic’ti who firess partlj^ in Er. odi silk 47350; 

fen who dress pnrlly in GrencH silk i u\>rnin who dress parlJy in 

RJr^iH 70600; IVJeu who dre^^s partly in ftlegili 30500; People uho dress 
entirely in cotton iirdjieaehed 25 i3tK)0 ; Funiilies who sleep on beds^ and 
eover thdrisehey with ijuilts or blankets ^1800 ^ Families who sleep on 
jiiats of Motha, and coYcr themselves vvith nigs 230400 3 ramifiOs who 
sleep 00 mats of Motha or suekcdoihj and cover them^dves with the hitter 
173300 ; Families who .^ieep on mats of Khoslaj find caver themselves with 
tluj same 45100 ; Fandiics wlm sleep on Kho^jla, mki cover themselves with 
rugs or siickclath 50400. 


D of £he peupie iii fimggopoor. 

Total families in each district 647000; Fannies who saenfice 2 or 3 
limes a month 52460 ; FamiHes who saenfice on great occasions only 
291000 1 Families vvho cannot afiuttl inyat on any oeeasioji 203540 ; 
inilies who have as much fiali iis they plva^se 22S200 f Familks who only 
have fish mi market 178500; Families vvlio have only what tish they 
et4:ch themselves 130300; Families who can nse (ihi wdicncver they please 
1)400 ; Families who mia milk daily 12910D; Families who use milk in the 
cheap season only IfiSOOO; Families wdio n$c milk on holidays 165500; 
FamiUcs who aeidom pToeure toilk 84400; Families who use sugar or 
when they please 64100 ; Families who use the above od 
market dayj^ 124500 ; Families wdio only pmeure llieni on holidays 358400; 
Faiitilics who use daily tine rice uiui pulse 66360), Families who use coarse 
rice and seldom procure pulse 449730; Families who live tddefly on millet 
(Uul coarse puhe 40920; Fannlies who procure oil in ahmidance 157600 ; 
Those who procure ail scantily 389400 ; Families which have salt m abtin- 
dance 278700; Families ^vha procure salt but also um some ashes 
242900; Families who uJ^ualiy procure nothing l>ut ashes 26400 ; Families 
who me cultivated vegetuldes 476600; Fannllea who use mostly Tvild 
vegetables 71400 ; Families who cun atfurd to purchase foreign spicerxes 
62700, 


E,— Stat^ of JCdueation mmnp^ the people of Rmggopom% 

Men capx^hle of keeping common acemuxta 24800; Men who can srgji 
their names 141000; Men who can understand the common poetry of 
Bengiii 39500 ; Women wdio uiulcr*jtand the commixn poetry or Bengal 
17450. 


F *—Showing the munmv in whwh the mevpied Lnnds of Rnnggapmr are 

employed. 

Houses 120400; Trees 66100; Bamboos 156100/ Kitchen gxxrdens 
]00900; Yegetidxle In the fields 8603; Broadcast smnmer rice by itself 
846800; Transplunted summer rice iiy itself 2000; Broadcast: suuimer 
rice followed by transplaxiicd winUvr rice 659000; do. do. followed by 
Khesari 65900; <b>» do, by Mosurl 94300 ; do. do. by Tluikxni 500; do. 
do* sown along vviLh winter rice 144700 ; do. do. by Wieat 6fi2[)0i do. do, 
by Barley 25800 ; do, do. by Sarhha 44li3(K); do. do. with Barley mixed 
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with Mosiiri 4000 j Transpituit ed winter rice, fnilmvetl >;/ 
flo do. 1>V itself t^^OIOOO; !Jro;itU-ust wniter nee (>y itseAt 0^2000 t !y})rir)^ 
rice list); China Oo/dO; Kanj,uu 8.5110) (to. f«Unwed by mmsidanted 
vvjiitei-I’Ipe a2700 ; Wiieut bv itstdf 22500) Barley tiy itselt/SO ; hansha 
l>v itsidf i 79000; do, sown. alonff witli Mosori 4200 j 4 hakiin *>7 pselt 
18250 - Mosuri bv SJiOO; Moti>r bv itsell 4'QOi ); Oror by Uself 51tj0 j 
Bora by itself 11,00 ; Kurd by itself 180; But by itself 1000 ; Sadajmt 
bv itself 200; Seedling land bv itselt 187500; du. fallowed by hansUa 
7sf4()0} do. I>v Mosuri 14550; (in. by Thidvuri B050; do. by n‘aiis,,j anted 

^ ^ 1 ■ Hill. - JL I t ITI/A . il^ Ivri !■ t tf.'ii LT h I 1J uf tn ^ 


de. bv Sarisba 28000 ; uo. ny iwa ym/; vy-. ■ y r 

transplanted winter riee 3700 ; Son 2525 ; Kauidmra o 4 ; eetton 104 ); 
Sugarcane 24846 ; Tobaeeo after fata 12500 ; do. by Use t 21 . 750 ; do. 
after broadcast sumtner rice; 280.50 ; Belle leal 1055 ; Betlfr lutl B-Oyo; 
Indi‘'‘o by itself 4 (> 140 ; do. before Tobacco 10 ; 80 ; do. belore Sarislm 
. 9850 ; do. before Wheat 3090 ; do. iicfore Mosnri 4780 ; do. befovo 
traiist.jlanted winter rice 4 fJt) 0 ; Mullierry 14600 ; Erondo 3093 ; IVIotha 
ami Ulu 40300 ; Boppy 13250 ; Total fi 121920 . 


G.— Conlmthg- a statemml of the Uve Stock in the District of Ronggopoor 
tetih its value hi Skea Rvj>e(-$. 

Nuiiiber of Brills reserved for breeding 3210; Value 8720 Itnpees. 

■ '—'■■ Yahio 197825, O.^en ro-serml for 



in villa'FGs 505400 ; Value 509850. Bulls in Batbans 1099 ; Value 3291. 
Cows in Bathans 29HO ; Valae 84410. Young cattle in BatJnuis, oS220; 
Value 61010. Butiidoes belonging to the division lOHo ; Vubie Oy/SU. 
Coats 164600; Vahic 5/860. Sheep 241(X); Value 12100. Swine 
24290 ; ValiKJ 19795. Total 3/46306. 


n.—Estimate ofike gmntftjiofmilk tmd its vuIhc nMch xiptomrsdnnnmlhj in 
the Honggopeov District avclusive of that given tc the mlves. 

Total number of Co'vs 111500; do. giving milk; 54900; Total milk 
mmitm 147267^-; Total value of milk in rupees 17030.9; Total number 
of Cows kept for the plough and giving vtdlk 279/00; do. mimlier giving 
milk 61690 ; Total value, of milk, iu mans 53572| ; total value ot milk in 
rupees 66977; Total number of Cows kept in Bathuns 2.9110 ; do, num¬ 
ber giving milk 14.555 ; Total milk in 36097^ ; Total value of milk 



293836. 


I .—A list of the Artista and 'Dadeanien in (he dkinct of iionggopoor> 

1. Notis or dancing and singing girls 79 sets. 2. 1 hose, who sing the 
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_a.of vari 01(3 (rods and sflints 587 sets. Bodyokoi'or cornman nm- 
sicians porsotis, 4. Bajikor or to millers suid bal lancers 7 seta, 5- 
Wiisfieniien 36S lionst’s. (i, Taylors 29iK 7- Barlters 13.96. 8 . Misi 
vialelia 3. 9. Alihwalelis 36. I'O. iliiidui’waleha 3. II. Ijookiti!*' glass 
niakcr 1. Clmriivolehs nr Jiae makers 27. 13. Satigkharis 30, 14. 

fliailakalBS 116. 16. Malnkors 636. 16- .^Jat makers 238. 17. Urn* 
Iireiia makers 17. 18. Patouis 1140. 19. Paper niakens 127- 29. Mn- 
this 308. 21, Bedes 253. 22 , (lunpowder niabers 42. 23, Wa.'tcondle 
Diakers 3. 24. Diosalaimdehs 2, 26. 'J'ikmvalehs S(l. 26. Tamakii iva^ 
lehs 405. 2/. Distillers 27 stills. 28, Kolii or oil makers 3254 mills. 
29. Ooyalas 921 houses. .30. Moyro aiul Hahiikors 64. 31. Bliiijarjs 

955. 32. J Jailliam. 40, 33-Durpeiiter 9 682. 34. Sawyers 91. 36, Tiiniera 
59. .36. KliotuUkors 4. 37. PoMiiakers 1094. 38. Ima^je milkers Bt. 

39. Brick makers 2.5, 40, Bricklayers ,32, 41. Idme hiiniers 4/7- 42. 

(Jo Ida 111 it. ha 496, 43, Copporsinitha 129. 44, Tiiataru,s .263, 46. Kati- 
haras 160. 46, BUlri waleh 1. 47. Seal engraver I. 48. Nolwalehs or 
Na.ypelVLdiim(l 4. 49. Blacksmitlis 892. 50. Culiers U- 51. Dlnmariis 
2., 62. Dyers 12, 53. Silk weavers 4Mooins. 64, Patoyars 21 houses. 
55. Cotton weavers 6765 Iwmis. 56. Women cotton wearers 21600. 57. 
Snvniiiji vveavei'M 100. 58. Knv:di or Ounj inakers 244. 59. Farmer 
wciivei's of Megili 60000. 60. Cjotton printers nr Chiiit makers 8 houses. 

61, Sugar boilers ,52 boilers. 62. Ijidigo makei's 78 factories. 


K.'—!« Ihipeea of the Gtmh Ed'ported md Imported from- mid into 
the Dialrkt of Hongffopoor. 

1 , Clean rice Import 16000 Export 1177500. 2. Rough rice Import 2000 
Export 106800, 3. Wheat, linpei t 700 Export, 300. 4. Pulse, Irnptirt 

4500 Export 1800, 6 . Mu.s(ard seed, Import 35600 Export 181300. 6 . 
hliistnrd seed oil. Export 118500. 7 . Ghi, Export 15650. 8 . Betle nuts. 

Import 15675 Export 44100. 9. Cocoanuts, Import 1210. 10. Tobacco, 

.Impart 6460 Export 168400. 11. Hemp leaves and buds, litiport 3000. 

12. Opium, Export ,32000. 1.3. Ooods sold by Jhalvvalehs chiefly dry 

ginger with a little Turmeric, Export 16550. 14. TisjpfU or Mftlabathrtim 

leaves. Export 260, 16. Goods sold by Posarig or Druggists,. Import 

36400 Export 660. 16, Paper, Import 50 Export 3C00. 17. Red starch 

or root of TIedoary (Ttkliur), Export 300, 18. Alunjistii or Bbotan madder 

Import 7000 Export 6000. 19. Lac, import 55O00 Export 55000. 20. 

Native Indigo Export 14000. 21. European Indigo, Export 630000. 

22 . Wax, Import 720. 23. Suit, Import 691700 Export 332125. 24. 
Copper, Import 9000 Export 4800, 26. Pewter (Justah) Import 6080 
Export ,500. 26. Lead, Import 200. 27 . Tin, Import 1600. 28. Iron, 
import 26950. 29. Iron-nmngcry, Import 1150 Export 2.500. 30. Cop¬ 

per, brass and bell metal ware. Import 17330 E.xport 4000. 31. Goods sold 
by ftloniharis. Import 20000 Export 16600, .32. Shells for liracelets, Im¬ 
port 3/00 Export 300. 3.3. Lime, Import 1000. 34. Stoiie plates, Im¬ 
port 1000. 35. Timber, Export 27000. 36. Bambous and bamboo mats 
Export 7950. 37 . Sackeiotb ami bags. Import ;i6000 Export 112900, 
38. ilemji of the Corchorns capsuiaris Export 12900. 39. Cotton wool, 
Import 62560. 40. Colton with the seed, Import 1/8400. 41, Raw silk. 
Import 62000 Export 252000, 42. Muga silk and cloth Import 28600 
E.xpOrt I 6 OOO. 43. Erendi cloth. Export. 1400. 44. Silk cloth Import 
10400 Export , 3700 . 45. Cotton chith. Import 64/00 Export 63500. 
45. Cotton carpets. Import 600 Export 2300. 47. Woolen carpets Import 
1500 Export 200. 4 S. Beotan blankets. Import 2680. 49. English nooleu 
cloths. Import I 7 OOO E,xport 14000. 50. Shals, Import 1 tOOO Export 

2500, 51, Cloth of gold and silver. Import 2001) Export 1000 , .52, Cba- 






Ij,— Genf:nd AUstvmt of value mid praduee of Im’h oeeupU'd hj fimneva 

*• who evtUivale mlh iheplough in the iJisinei of lioRggopooT, 



Fnut t rees, 
iviwlly in llur 


Hitpet’ii 5irj2iJ0} Grain—/^ we—Quantity of mans umi sers 28i205o5; 
Value in Hmwes 931.1457; Quantity reumiiiinj? for consumpvmn after tle- 
(Fictlnff sect I 2()59fi5(!5. China, Quantity of mans ami sers 

782140; Value ni Rupees 213357 ; Quantity reaiuinins lor corisumptioH 
after clefiiietitis^ seed 70 Btf) 8 . (*’8/Quantity oI mans iiiut 

sets 26874P ; Value in rupees 108463 ; Quantity remaining; for eonsmnp- 
tiovi after deducting seed 260526. Quantity mans mui acre 

516668; Valuu in rupees 21,7144; Quantity remaining tor consumption 
after deduotin^ aetjd 467277* SaTlshu^ ^^4 7ifV~Qa?Hitiiy uf titans aiKt 
1212676 ; Value in Rupees 106!>009 ; Quantity remaining tor consumptmn 
after deductitig seed 1151621. Bagufeane —Quuiitity ot jiuina ami sers 
285260; Value in Rupees 444946, Pi.ant.s for riakino tiirkad and 
•tiQP^—Puia und tS'flffi—Otiantity of fifians and «ers 264652 j A alue in Ru¬ 
pees i'87 792 ; /i'r/wywm—Quantity of mans and ners 83 j Viane m Rupees 
Quantity of mans and ^4er3 1018 ; V^alae in Rupees^383a, 

pLA!<T.9 V'On Sas0KINO ANB CHKWIKII—RlipCed 179700 , 

Detlff-out — Value in Rupees 469375. if'o(if.'C<;£i”Qiuintity of ■nian.s and 
ser 3 236U2; Value in Rupees 253230. Value in Ru¬ 

pees 63000; ^SW—Quantily of mans and sers 6626; Value in Hu pees 
13260, Rlani's USED FOR INDIGO— Valuc lu Rupecs 127260. Peants 
FOR rearing siekwohms.— Tut or Mttlherry —Value in Rupees lOoOOt); 
AVflftf/ci—Value in Rupees 30930. Motha ami Ulu value in Rupees 3/48/ ; 
Total value nf each Thanah — Kotwali 193298; llhap 1119858; i’iw- 
ronvan41l20f; Varuui 490259; Patgmig 237004; Fnkirgunj 4008;5; 
Sonnvasikata 48/204; Boda 909/82; Dinihv 460030 ; Duinvam 71/23/ ; 
Kuinnrgunj 508513; LVlidoufrgo 520807 ; Vugdwar 550731; Pirgunj 
565732; Sadullahpoor 678810; Guvindogunj 1U0S434 ; Dewaiiguiy 
218489; Bhmvanigtinj 720017 ; ChUimin 37133/; Olipoor 900481; Bo- 
rovari 680251; NukesiVori 664246; Dliubi'i 4853/9; Ranggamati 494424 ; 
Grand Total Rupees 21097192. 


M.-~MARKET TOWNS IN PURANiYA. 


Dmshm L ^.Fthigunj. Nuvvabgunj. Mifgunj. Nnrdigutij. 

Saliebgunj. Aaulpnor. La! beg. Dentil 

JI. />A«p—Dhap. doluyarbaEar. Nuniyapultlior. RotlierbaEar. Neii- 
girhat. Siberliat. Syiiinpoor. Gopalpoor. iVlottiinpOor. Kaligmij. 
Palicliora. Dbaperhat, Ounjpoor. Betgnri. Amirgunj. Okravari, 





APPCNtilX, 




Pirerliat:. Abtiiwhut, LokhymitanKri. Go,jo- 

KlwnsuHiarhat. Maiilrupoor, La|^baicholl^^o. 
Kioiiii. llatiiflbon. BirirUar. Hatb(lrAi|;ffai’baU 
Boniyarliat, Si her bazar. Kulrgunj. Gosatbif^ 


Jafer^;unJ. Btirirliac. 
jj;hoiita. Imanvafuiij. 

Pir((afhha< Acjiila. 

Dfiodaba or Burirhaf.. 

gun). Fiiltirgiini- , y« 

liJ. — Plicironvm-i. Cliani^parh.a(:. Jirnvhal:. Gharnta. 

Hoii(f.HU. Motiutl. Bhullttgunj. Bliatmari. , PhangsL Dulla. 
bazar. Sotia'ari. Kaliliatula, KaiigUiiiva- Giivortllioii. Alutangn. 
Atlitvomiu'l. Sapiitiwavi. BtirirliEl;. Koinlavari. Lohaklmrigclii. Mon- 
kul.' Jiioraiu, Oaiichaoya. Batrtgaolikaf It'bli. Bazar Dnllol Kliah. 

iV. / umrtA—Vontiii. Khorivari. Tbftngjliara. Sarotlub!. Hatsib- 
ram. Bhothat. Kliatarliaf,. Biirirhat. Novydubua. Hatjbanda. Pulo- 
tiya, Biiihntta, Toronggonggo. Balij's. Goliviondpl. Kaugkra, Kbiw 
lisaoluuiffpa. Lavutara. Gomnoti. IVladurgunj. Bodolguiij. Marja- 

gunj. Khfjyerul^ or Tliakiirguiij. Kayomgiinj. Singgamari. Ghoni- 

maru. Holriivari. ■ . 

V, Kxidotn B,a8u!, J.>eviguttj, Baiigakala. I)htiVolsiOl;i. 

Biirimaritivat." Bonivadaoggi. Biiorldujri. 

Vr. l^iioriya. Phulvari., Raiiigonj. Kaluirgunj. IJbap- 

gaelib. Madargiuip Jorpakhira. [-loliiipakhrrfi. Byaiigkro. Nawab- 

guiij. Oto.iraldinnflar. ProtabirHiij. \ri i 

\il. Kasemgtuij. Phulvari- tUnpDfgor- Gangdi'a. 

Sukliaid, Joyhori^ Fjikirsbipi. MclaitJclL nbottucl.ifir|yi-rliiit» 

Yin. Bw/rt—Govindogimj. PocliagOr. .fogodol. Ehojonpoor. Pe- 
tiiHva. licrnvAri. Hat hoiomin. Marova. Bliaulogaisj. Saidaiigga. 

Deviguiij. Dnialgiuij. Cliengtiii. MirgiH-. Lalgitiij. Hat badlvu 

Kiiongnt. Fakirgiinj, , - o „ 

IX. ./)iw/rt Dim!a. €h irah h ija. B angadoho. Mi rgunj. . 

Diigdugi. Biilngang. Joldhaka. Kangkrarhat. Sekaundor. Uihoto 

Khata. Khoga. Iltipahora. Khyurpoclia. Bmimiya. Uhoruiopal. 

JMlrglii. Buidrliat. Kolondora, Janiiivati- Sulidhou. Suiudgunj. 

Vididokra. llauta. . /- * i ■ r r 

X. JJuncam. —Dunvani. Bahi’ijKrtr. Eoniya. Govindogniij. Jaicr- 

giim. . PoroBuraiiigitiij. Pauiyalpuklior. K.iaprgunj. ^Teparliat, Sa* 
ravari* Boruyivavi» Oopiuathfifitnj* Sakama^hhUv Cuandemut. lu- 
pamari. Khoehimada. Sahobg-anj. 'IVtuggoiiman. _ Kauikola. llhos- 
tavnri. ’’.('ilvari. Bliowanjgon,). Kaliguiij. Bitrjyirhat. MiMiarguiij 

Porarhiit. Aguvarliat. i'boiigm. Sepahigiinj. Nalarhiyt. (hiupguiij.. 
Hazarigui!,). ' Motluiyatdiipi. 'Ramiiogor. Dugtiugirlmt. Magura. Bo- 
rubkita. itel or(>rbazar. Liirudbora, „ . 

XL BokhviHOnpoor. Muohirliat. Gochamta. Baliguiij. 

Radbanogor. Onidutguiy'. ’rutulloiftrl'azar. Syaiiigunj. Bhowamginij. 
'J'antffMui- Oopalgtuij. Bbrati. Gbalunevari. Kiisiyavari. 

SabebgnVi. Chcpoliepi. iVElvnifgiinj. TeparluU. Neugirbat. 
guiij. Piuigrerhal. Babdioridl. l.Biulagunj. Batiggalipoor._ _ _ 

* XII. .Ti/tfifm!rgv>,----IVI(di)nggo. Nkcbintopoor. . Mosatnan. A airagi- 
rutn. Hulosianinj. Siikarbiiriya. Gnpalgiitij. Labimrbapr. latirbazar. 
Wdaguuj. Kotobpopr. Sttbcbgurij. Cbborau. Diilimgiinj. t.opal- 

Kbaiaspoor. Sokorgujari. Eukbsigunj. 
rirrrhat, tialuyarbazar. Ohintariion. Daueanogoa. Maiopoor. Guriipara, 
XIV. —Pirgunj. Boradiirgah. SfUivuri, Milbapukhor. Hi'aia- 

YUtgiirii 'iaraguni. Mazipoor. Ptuikapuria. AlCu. PiUuiyaby. Murtargunj. 
Boudi. Mostofagurij. Jnlianggiaabad. Rabamutpoor ^ 
guni. Boyid-a. Hat Radba. Hat Pmigi'bkonnioJla, Fakirgmij. Bctbui. 

XVp llot^lkivnondiK ldrakp<tor. -*^*P'* 

sigluu. Buluya Bcdckbali, Kukurmari. Serdarerhat- GayibaiidUa. 


Sckei-hut. 

Khclal- 
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.....'■ Pakuriya. T*(iulvari. Azempurerba?ar. 

Scnlarurbazar. DariyapoQi'. Kolyaiipopr. , MatarUut. Lukhyoiipoor. 
IWiva. KatjSi'omto- KRifiarerbazai;. 

XVt 6Winf%w/i;.-“<?()vhid<)SUnj- NuBtiolip. *jhiUang(ja. byanigunj. 
Nakiii. Trimohank Soiigkorgimj. BUuttnara. Kodgarpoor- Cliorerliat. 
Auliva"'a(;1iiTii. DingfUrtggi. Ppluaviri. Ik!itnpO(vr. OUapdpara. Bu- 
nnlofa.'’ Baiiiyu. Kamai^pam-. MokamWia, Badasongkorpoor. An- 
grivarbazar. 'Magurarbjizar. Botberbazar. Saultaiigrirbazar. Taltp- 
farbaKar. Sibertiazar. Kobivai-bHzai’. Po(‘ltfios\Vf.>r. KabUpurevbazar. 
Obaksrbazar. Kalitokrbazar.' Ooboparar, Kamarerptu. Cbaudhiu'ir- 
bftzrtr^ SariyakamUriiat. JuSiiaipoor. RiimChorjcIrapopj’. NtirigTHirbassar. 

XVII- Pura»iit,f.ilkupi, Jipiitoht,, Na-. 

09 aia. Boromswor. ‘ Kairiarjani.; Vagiiriya. Mpbongutij- Ttuagunj. 
Minninj. HttaVakhlali. Cliatuyavari. Cliiingpadhala. iikoipoor. Oab- 
gacbhl, SyamgiiHj. Phidkarobbr. Nilokhyiya. Shangmianu Bboi'Ot 
Khali. KiTkraivat;' KutiiolpTibr. Obapiia. 

XVIiT, -Bewaiigutij. PirgmiJ. IsliiinpooT. blolotiggutij, 

Lalairtin(. Btikhsiguiijj 

XIX. '67iiywrtn.-r(Jhilman. KaVigtinj. Hangsarkutlu. Pagla. Fakir- 
guiij. Bluvptii, Sobbaguiij. Ilotlierba?:ar. Baroboldya. Patikaparaf, 
'Chbicba. Pangciipirerbat- Kuthirhat. Kodalkati. 

XX. -AUndgor. Cbaiidliunrluit. luivapi. Durgapoor. Ba- 

lavari. Hat Joinuiia. Mogulliaoludi. Kbodirkuthi. Rariigiuij. Baino- 
iierluit. Onoiitopoor. Bcgiiva, Hat 'I’Lanah. Borobanglc. IBatlyal, 
BewRueriiat. Soriirhiit. Kakdolio., Bojra. Nawabguiij. filitibor. 
Tliotrayi- JJaserliRt- Pakirdewanui’hat. Torkobbiiahoucihat,, Mat Ko-i 
donilioiola. Piiotaim. Thakurerbaxar. Chaudhurirbazar. Nagra Xuriya. 
Sibtolfi. Foragaoliba. Vaglivtu-i. . 

XXI. Bm-ovari —Borovavi. Kiilagliat MoguUmt- Bangsuriya. Cbhinai. 
Kaugualvai-i. Mashat. Kbulilgaii). Nfinvai'hat:. Balakandirhat. Gbanda- 
wai-H-hat. JVIostophirhat. Dtjutirbat. PlmUari. Btirirhat Naodatigga, 
Topbrbazar. Giibriytddaugga, Khctab.Khaakftbazar. Sbidunnotirbas;ar. 
Buropangga. Gokaudp. lAitbankabazar. Bazar Bhikbyaripatliok., dby- 
iiogor. 'S'ihe.rbazar. Atbaro Kubuiift. Ibikhyirliat. BhanggamoT. 

XXn. Niikcswori. Pcrndangga. Kortgorpoor. Bhog- 

dangga, Paiigcligacldu. dtitrupoor. Saliehg'inj. Bhowafdpoov Dinhat.ta. 
Nuiikhaoyii. Biiruvan. .Mudarguuj. Swbolpat. Pungtbimari. Ravigiinj. 
Miirlya, Aiidbarijlvar. Teoyadrliat, Sibgaiij. Hat BoHdya. Budur- 
gmij, Pagla. Hk Radhaiiath. Sonatoli. Biii'inggaiiian, ^Phuikuitiar. 
iKiHitonogor. BhojoJipoor. Bbotbat: Hat Syani sinijbo. ^ Gagla. S<pJi- 
iiyasirbazur. Rivmkhuna. Neoyasi. Boruyiivark Sukat). 

XXIB. Dbubri. Matiyabo. Alntngunj. Voruiidangga. 

MiUuigunj. Koyuojuvi. Oiinachora. _ Kliyarvari. Kaldoba. Cliboii- 
badba,, Birnafhhorg. P^Uoya^n^li-i. Singginiari. Rajabola, Sahnari. 
Singgadubi- Banggalkiiata. 

XXIV. /;';n^grt)Ha/i.-“Ooyalpara. Haworagbat. Dolgoma. Kamur- 
pota, Bhiipdhora. Chamagang. B-onggiyuli. Rauruari. Mamra. dira. 
Niran. Magunnari. (Jhalitavarl. t^ilapani. Yogigbopa, Asuknogor. 
Vilusipara. Salkbngdia. Vorshi. Parli. Dboiitoia. 


THE EX». 


BY IV. KiCOL, PALL-MALl.. 
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vohmte wf lltiH waj k la i^ow beA>i^e gnii the Its droits abtiii<luiU(y 

jin^tifv tu*t uu^I tbn? ?iHvt; he*jn *:xfie»h.U’tl i ti it. (r. enthrsUitfij ISf'hJK and 

S ha ha I' ad» a n ^ \ y, ro wd t d w i lU ifaf t ^ o f n it ra i=i st fi rU i ri c a raid Jir. f ti 1 ; r| t c n 1 u 11 ; of 

t-Lf; physicat wbpect c:! diiiridct'f, cf *heh' />f the inhalhtunta^ arnl fvf dnjir 

linhlb; Oie he iXiim au4 all particalari adniected \vi;h thu \my 'itt the 

The ef the ^jtaUve»s are ixs. iteuloratiie Che taml 

they hihahit b flrh uml lu>.ariiu)t, T>\\$ tei rihl^? aiir^iaaly caniHd fail Ui it imiMta- 
ihu ►rpotj the mhvri nf the i e?(h:;iv arMi Uiay be i'ej]pndiv:l aa J.he i>rAnt1 iiioral tjf Ibe ivuJjk, Ttii;: 
ii^hiiat.iuu hf iJKdri ha^^-det Wa sudlcieiuly comauh r^id :!i KusClatKl^ and inferinatlnM threv^a 
lido a popular ia Ji^ich ivaaciuL! Aji; the ^mtrticUen of Hie Liiether ron!dy>% ihJti fm the 

t>l‘/A' iLiii an tn h '4islaHoa on hcljaif 01 our rratiferii dj^peicideiitieh, Hatli 

m?ikB a t h i ^ a r e b: rl ii ea b 0 1 u tr 6 1 0 jnri daee t(3 a i dey i ro 1 1 \ e re s ti 11 h ^ —,d r - 

** We have hne (he tuvit vohime of a vyork. on Custern Itsdia, by the a:>ihor of 

the ' msfcory of the UriHih Cofouie/f/ atK) of tutIou? oilier piiJdU'atEoiit^ rtlaCin;.^ to the CtdO" 
dopE inleiicte^ of ttiel^Tiipire. Th^* tabiMivu of IMr, Martov in a path, 115 Imporiasit Ji hrs^ 
IjUhtfrio hefit vnifroi’ikn^ are of Ok; hoiJiei^t vaJuk^^ and lie i[Hnea^^il^™ly iippiechiied it; pro-* 
poj tion i:o ittc v^t^t lr^;£larf r*^, wliich thi??e hihoiirii If^ye uijw for IMe fii>t time fnliy laid open 
tu Ur: mercaiiUlc, jiidjtkjf 'ind ynjohd hiune^U of the people of ilU^ ooujiby, We do iiot 
JliepUate to rliHs llie nor>i befbre ub aa iti/evtsiy point of view amoii^st the iinporhinttn 
the iro)di:rn RrUkh has r^tve 11 birth, Perfii(\NS a *k"fld more fertile in every lliin^ 

ealenlakd to ijiteiTHt the HEiU^ion hui, Uie ineichaiiA grneial phUaruhi opiBk w-ub aevel- 

before opened lo the imrld, .Mr. hlaitin U-tk'iu rvhid Uici ibanKa of every fiieud to ttie huiiiau 
77>w.y,MLJi M^rchAl83^; 

'*■ Jlr, Marlin cotild not have j^up^^rlnttuded any notk, that coiUtl more foinildy liYiprfiSH thb 
people of , hie <ri>i:i]t<y ivilii iirvp‘^1’ ideas fU tlte they po'v^eHa, arid the reAptyn.‘> W^U^/ 

if 4 C!/ hmir^ ?dr. Murtirfst exnrUons; 10 f vUi'^tUeu ?intl awaken the Kritiidi Rmplre, rej^iods 
5iU our lofidj^u sire two n ell known lo lisjnirc desiniptiou at i>nr hand^j nud his 

Minud jnil;^fiiL3if i$ here In <.ivr} pa^e asvparr!U/ k-«.1/.!3df/£*%of, A 

iPfurrmUon colltsclud uf nu Cwp'OOLj aud seller leveu years fniKiur, was 

Ihdved w|j in the Inil!,i and mi nifieii kof to ihe M^ild ng li it n^ver existed, uniU II was 

diskiterted Uy the iitiiiiEtry of ilr, Mattiu/’—djr/iaoKwwi, ssih July, 

Martin U heyond (Oiny-ariHon the rbf^st itidtnUhnis aiahof of the riay. The merit'! of 
hii ' lli,.toi vof ih-r Brlfi d Cohoriei^V one of theTito'vE ivc\h\ work;^ whieh nindoru iriii 
JniH f Mnpiit'd to thi^ lit vary ;»ud coinmyrclaJ world, b;is lioniJte''£4ljiy inoved hirt uVUlify So do 
hinUee to Ihc. Ribient he huri Imre eeleefcuih Tht iulxmhfctiun is admirable .-'—Stiniitf 

tr^fi —3Jii MuiulU , 

'‘' A i^ohh^ dedieathin to tiKf T vH imUa t^ vniuuuy n.berstlib vaUdUde n^iUvr^il wnnh kiln the 
presence of a publiiMUUt will not fail tfiappiccivUe ^a^i^uiaefnieeord am! Jt^? eHiVOiiaie 
tvarefttluess nf jjxccuUo;'- The wo.ij jy^indceil f^-rently iuijd^jtei! to Mr. Miivtiu for all hii lahuriTs 
Ml ICu^tfaUij^ and eltieubitIn^ Lhe history, condition, anci un '(lun s 0 / otir iiiui^nWicoTit C^donhl 
posseivUons; but for doee ha hi Uei tScHn vm levurd arid eoni'iahtPiTions tliiiii for !hbs Ids 

last ar hiev^;faeT!t iovvaJd4 ihe e\Ua don of knowledL^e —the prui^re^s V'f tivill/atIr'Yi—*jiud tliu 
imiiroveniufit < f live nrnas add svsio.a of ^ood riovcrnmetit/^— ji\u chf y'4Ui Maruhi 
''by no former pubhratinu h-^- ihh dcpannieptal, ainJ uL Ute iame time^ ninveiEak picture 
of fh:a ivouUoroHi! rtnhjfct oalSed ' UiiUsii iniliwy' luitti m cemplefely exeiuted U\ tlit‘ 
Work hoioru ivi. Mr, Martin, vviio^o cenitM iCJiuy for thf. task, dvUverl Uouv oxpeUence, 
hijhiu and we may iuJd, passion for Briit'sUcal por.smLs—(takinii Uiu phrase in im wide.-^t 
pcisMude njeaniaii with Ml Rs concoiintant and liiiVrijiiUaJ ies^ults) has preseutod us a most 
inb rcfjiEii:^, ntKl, inihany vesiiettsj a nioftc Psefnl picUini,”—i2eeiVt<% April, ISJS. 

v^ 0 aru i'iad to see tltiE coixmieucemtia or an undei rokimi i^'hieh idL*s fail M> redecP^ a 
laiae porttmi of inilidi lii-Un from the dark ^^trA_e, in which ir uus JpjtetLUbre ianndnenl, 
^Ip'se HI nary tolls temn plcai^mus lo Mr* Ma liu,— ihtz, ^ Uh March, IhoB, 
b'TMff iikcfid ami imporfarU noik ta in hoiieiii and compeunt handSi Mr, Jranlii Intii 
wIlli eeal and unuparin^i isdiunr avuilrd Idnufoli nf Uie lestnirros, jEnliclou dy li.rni cii^diinhly 
placed ItSs cumnunii! by live honriprablle East ihdiu Company—smd Ids Incubiationa carmoi 
AiU coatributin” latsjuly ami Pemnieikltv to ihe tiKWis of oUcntal Information, uhich das of lam 
y in ]> 0r n rapv '11 y jeen m idut i uf 1 v>nib i■ e UIrt)Ts ni 1 d 1 eararc 1 1 es of er fi d s [ e bb0n j rrs iu the 
tefre^tdne held! m Hientinre. is (linkuU to liiwpjliPMhe nniUnvakiuif lunre bappily placed 
tl> 4 n in Ike han ls of tnv rd iin^nishcd mt\u^r**^—7\omUm CfUirleTy iprU iUb, 

A phblieathm if iinuh intrllisiii value md cvetUtabk to MrAAfartki.'AVrolee 
April, tU'SH* . 

A ivoi'k df Gyiraofdmaiy uierit; b. thnso wlin arc Ofmuei^trd ivh!i India it wooid pmve of 
Ino^timahre v.Mnf’. Mr. Mintin fius displ.-ycd bis aocfr-nomeri irdimtry, iicfseveraiice ;md deep , 
ivseuidi ’’— Cht\'nfrM:\ .ilsit March, I3h3- 

The imiei ials enlh'cifcori bv it hi?; official iinrvey, hv uhkli ^nvrn yaars iverc de,voted, and 
wSiiidi IA poitiiiuted tw have cok are of Uje mmi v finable K/iid ; and U H uiuUer of 

rslicme res:rut tliat. they sbmdd have m lon^ Mimibned in oi.ninsorJpt* Ain Mariiu dcHrvf^^ 
g[M.*aT cicdii for Ijjivmg bnoi^bi tlieiit from their dormitory hi ihe Ea^t fodia 
joitruai for Alfti/f, , ,, 

0 Mr. Maviiii ha^ conirened by Ids VTir’ious '.vorks a service of no ordinary runHaUmie oipa^V' 
kfio are c-itrsectcd wiUt our I'olopbd . Bifor.' ?:e hecante tluvii iiiEtorbiiii U.ie, k-iti.P- 

tv,> ofom Cidonie^ were very lUile known ; now every tarn, of infere^sf uojuni:et*;d with ‘bv?orl^ 
aece-sdde t!> ibc pnhlic> WJ/MCreWj l^Jih JpEy, It. 

This vnlniddo work doo,v cieditto Mr- MaitipT bticidis; to him—to the E, i. CtOppaii> fcf ; 
having allowed reconrse io be had in theii domuiooiU, and to the t-pirilefl puMif-iUo tor ti, tr ‘ 
in rrapects ha>:.isiluus api]cuHU.HK wy livvavd ad-praise und cold billy recoffuiioofl the Vm 
jiimes to our Jni)V *33i^i ^ 












